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HISTORICAL SKKTCil. 



ta impcissihle to say who were the Brst discoverers of AuRtraliji, 
&llhuujt^h there is evidence that the CliineHe liatl some knuwinlge 
cciiitineut as far boob a.s the Thirteenth Century. The Malays aU 
seexu to have been ac<iuainted witli the northern coast ; wUiJe ^lan 
■ho visited the East at the close of the Tliiiteenth Century, mak< 
»c*? to the i-eputed exist»?nce of a grent. southern contiiipnt. There 
-ifitt-nce a map, dedicated to Henry tlie Kiyhtli of Ktigland, on 
large wjnthem land is shown, and tlie tnulition of a Terra 
imlis nppenrs to have been current for a long porictd befora it enters 
aiitheiitic history. 
n 1503, a Frencli navigat-or namcnl Binot Pnulniyer, Sieur de 
inne\ ille, wati blown out of liia courne, and landed on u large island, 
lich was claimed to l>e the great southern land of tradition, although 
ttMi»*rs and other authorities are inclined to think that it must ha\'« 
•n M*ilaga«c:ir. The Portuguese al»» advance claims to be the first 
(verers of Australia, but sn far the evidence cannot be said to 
ffftt4ftbli»b their pretensions. Ah early os li)[)^, WytHiet descrilies the 
iUn Terra as the must southern of all lands, and proceeds to ^ive 
circuaistautial particulars respecting ita geoj^irapbical relation to 
•ir iiiiin<%a, veuturinf; the opinion that, were it thoroughly explored, 
ronld be regarded as a tifth part of the world. 

Early in the Seventeenth Century, Phdip the Tliiixl of Spain sent out 

rxpt'riition from Callao, in Peru, for the purpose of searching for a 

'iient. The little tleet coinprisetl three vessels, with the 

ilut, De QuiroH, as navigator, and Do Torres ns a4lmiral, or 

:y (.oiuuiander. They left Callao on the 2lst December, 1000, and 

following year discovere«l the island now known as Esjnritu Santo, 

the New Hebrides Group, which DeQuiros, under the impression 

I waa iudeed the land of which he was in search, named " Xa 

'i^ta del Esinriiu Santo" Sickness and discontent led to a mutiny 

C^uiros' veJiseJ, and the crew, oveqjowering their officers during 

jht, forced the cajitain to navigatt? his ship to Mexico. Thus 

his coDisort, De Torres, compelled to bear up for the 

relit, discovered and sailed through the strait that bears 
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his name, and may even hnve caught ft glimpse of the northern 
of the Australian Continent. His disco vf^rv wns not, however, nu 
known until 1792, when Dalrvnijile rescued his name from ohlivioi 
bestowing it upon tho passagr whicli separata's New Guinea froi 
Australia, Do (^uiros retunietl to i^paiti to re-engage in the woi 
of petitionin;; tlie kinj; to despatch an expedition for the purpose 
pioaecutinf; the discovery of the Terra Austialis. He wns tinalh 
sueoe&sful in his [letitions, hut died before aeeumjili&hing Ids work, anc 
was buried in an unknown gi-ave in Panama, never Vtein;,' pri^ilej 
to jiet his foot upon the continent the dii<covery of which wa-s the u 
fipiration of hi.s life. 

Purine; the same year in width De Torres sailed through the stn 
de«tinfid to make him famons, a little Dutch vessel called the I)uyfl»( 
or dove, ftet sail from Uantam, in Java, on a voyage nf discovery. Tl 
Mhip entered the (iulf of Ciirpentarin, and snilod south ns far as Ct 
Keerwoer, or turn-again. Here some of the crew landed, but lieu 
attacked by nutivcs, made no attempt to explore the country. In 16H 
I)irk Hartog discovenHl the ifdand l>PAring his name, lit 1622 
Ix^uwin, or li<ines>s "i'*de sonip chscoveries on the gouth-wt«it coast 
and <Iunng tlie followin*; year the ynchts Peia and Andiem, exploi 
the .Hhor«R of the Uulf of Carpentiiriiu Arnlipm I^and, a |M>rtion of 
Northern Territory, still nppeni-s on many maps as a meT!ient/> of tl 
%*oyage. Among other early Dutch discoverers were Van Kd«1a ; Pc 
in lti29. in the Gulf of Carf>entAria; Nuyta, in the tlulde Zeepi 
-along the southern coast, which he called, after hiiuS4*lf, Nuyta Laodj 
De Witt ; and Pelaart, in the Batavia. Pelsart was wrecked on Hi 
man's Aliroihos; his crew mutinieil, and he and his party satfered great 
fr<.>m want of water, Tlie record of his voyage is interesting from 
fact that he was the tir^t to can-y back to Europe an authentic accoi 
of the western coaHt of Australia, which lie descril>ed in any but favoul 
jiVtlo terms. In 164li, A}*e\ Janszen Tasman took up the work of Du1 
•discovcty, and a4ldefl Tasmania (long known as Van Diempua Lai 
iiml New Zealand Ui the geographieal kn<»wledge of the day. Hn sui 
«e(|uently made a voyage to the Gulf of Caii>entaria, and exumine*! tl 
northern coast. 

The fii-st English na^Hgator to sight the Austndian continent 
William Dampier, who made a visit to these shores in 16t*J^, as hu] 
cargo of the Cygnet., a trader, whose crew had turned buceanet»rs. 
his return to Kngland he puhlisht^d an account of his vnynge, whi< 
resulted in his IHng sent out in the Roebuck in 1699 to further pr< 
cute his ibsciiveries. To him we owe the exploration of the coast 
abont 000 miles — fnim Shark Rsy to Danipier's Archipelago, and them 
to Roebuck B*iy. He a))pear8 to have landed in several places in se^ii 
of water. His account of the country waa quite as unfavourable 
Pelwirt's. He described it as barren and sterile, and almost devoid 
animals, the only one fif any importance somewhat resembling a racoon- 
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erBfttan% which Advanced hy great bounds or leapN instead of 
vmQnnis, osin^ nnW hn hind U-^n, nnd c»»vering 1'2 or 15 fent At a time. 
Thb i» thf tir%t notice of tli« kangaroo which htm come down to u«. 
Bbiwwii Dftnkfrter's hrst and 4(!Coiid voya>;t> Vhmiin;L^h viftiuHltho Routh- 
WWt ooMt, mnd «Dtered and u»med tlie Huan River, so called from the 
■anber of black swiais in the locality. 

IW^rmt voyage of James C«>ok, in 17G9-70. was primarily under- 

for thp purjKjtse of olmervin;? the f mnait of Venus, but hp wiis also 

ly coiniiiissioiifHl to iiscertain '* whether the unexplored jiart of 

hirii HrnuBpht^re be only an immense* ma.saof water, or contain 
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• r." The vessel fitted out for the voya^re was a small 
. carryinji twenty-two (»uns. She whs liuilt orifriually 

sr^rvice, with a view rather to 5tren)L;lh than to speed. 
'Ktk hiiiiHelf, she wok renainetl the Kndejivour, in allusion 
work whieh her ctininumder wa** »ettih;j out to acliieve. 
Gr»;en vriia commissioned to conduct theaKtronomicul obser- 
lions. and Sir Joseph Bank^ and I)r. Sohinder were apfH>inteil botan- 
to tit** "» t....Ht.i(jn. After successfully observirjg the ti*Rnbit fn>m the 
nknd ' "P Otaheit^', as (Jook wrote it, the Endeavour's head 

*!• tiitii-1 - 'uili, and thtii nortii-west, beating about the Pacific in 
vtrrh iif the eiustern confii of the prent continent whone western Rhores 
hvl bom *(0 long known t.o the Dnteh Circumnavitrating and minutely 
mtaving New ^enland. Cook then st^Knl due west, in order to carry 
(iQt the iDiitructions given him. 

Afii-r A \<i\A'j*i' of nearly three weeks, Cook, on the 19th April, 1770, 
tn coast of Australia, at a point whicli he named after 
it, who diHcovore<I it, Point Hicks. This he placed in 
1 and lon^dtude 148* ^0' east ; bat no such headland 
• ijtru uii-ntified, and it is thought C*>ok must have '.*een deceived 
manner l>y thr sandhills of the Ninety-mile Beaoh. Four 
^rthor to the north-east he discovered and nam*Ml Ram Head, 
ln«r important point *jbser\ed was n bare and sandy lieadland, 
he ga\e the name of Cape Howe. 

■f and naming Mount Dromedary, the Pigeon House, Point 
:. George, and Red Point, Botany Bay was discovered 
il, 1770, and as it appeare<l to offer .i suitable anchor- 

• nr enten*d the bay and dropped anchor. The ship 
■■(Kajjin i«i <nij.i«*.itc a gi'onp of naiives, who were cooking over a tire. 
Cbnk snd hia crew, unac<]uainted with the character of the Australian 

L little astonished that these natives took no notio» 

^dings. Even the splauh of the anchor in the 

t tlie csible running out through the hawse hole, in 

ii at their occupation, or caused them to evince the 

JSut OS the captJiin of the Kndeavour orderetl out 

1 I'repared to Uud, the natives tlirew off their nonchal- 

ior OQ tiio litMi approaching the tshore, two men, each armed with 
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a bundle of spears, presented thonifielves on a projecting rock and miul< 
threat^'ninj^ signs to iht* strangers. It Ib interesting to note tli.it tin 
ingenious *'wonimera," or tlirowing-stick, which in peculiar to Australii 
was first obser\'ed on tins occasion. As the men were evidently do«| 
termined to uppoi»e any att-eutpt nt landing, n nnisket was dischargf 
betM'een tliein, in t}ii_^ hope that they would he frightene<l by the noi 
but it produced no ell'ect t>eyond causing one of them to drop hiftj 
biuidle of speai-s, of Avhicli^ however, he immediately repossessed himselff 
and with his comrade resumed the same menacing attitude. At last! 
one cast a stone towards the b<ifl,t. which earned him a charge of 
small bliot in the leg. Nothing daunted, the two ran back into the] 
butsh, and pre^scntly returned furniuhed with shields made uf bark^,, 
with which to protect themselves from the firearms of the ci*ew. 
Such intrepidity is certainly worthy of passing notice. Unlike tho| 
Ajneircan Indians^ who supposed Columbus and liis crew to be super*| 
natural beings, and their ships iu some way endowed with life, 
who wen- thrown into convulsions of terror by tlie tirst discliarge of| 
firearms which they witnessed, these Australians were neither excited 
to wonder by the ship, nor overawed by the superior number and un- 
known weapons of the strangers. Cook examined the bay in the) 
pinnace, and landed several times ; but by no endeavour could he induce 
the natives to hold any friendly communication with him. The well* 
known circumstance of the great variety of new plants liere obtained, 
from which Botany Bay derives its name, should not be passed over. 
Before quitting the bay the ceremony was performed of hoisting the| 
Union Jack, tirst on the south shore, and then near the north head, 
formal possession of the territory being thus taken for the British Crown. 
During the sojourn in Botany Bay the crew hiul to porfoi-m the painful 
iluty of l)ur)'ing a comrade — a seaman naiiitd Forby Sutherland, who^ 
was in all probability the hrst British subject whose body wascomnuttedl 
to Australian soil. 

After leaving Botany Bay, Cook sailed northward. He saw and nami 
Port Jackson, but forebore to enter the linoHt natuml harbour in Ai 
tralia. Broken iJay and other inlets, and several headlaiids, wpi-p ah 
seen and named, but the vessel diil n >t come to an anchor till Moretoi 
Bay was reached, although the wind i>revenled Ctx>k fnun mit^'ring thi 
luirlxiur. Still Hailing northward, taking notes as he proceeded fc 
a rough chart of the cimst, and landing at Bustard and Keppel Baj 
and the Bay of Inleta, Cook pitsscfl over 1,300 miles without the o< 
rence of any event worthy of l>eing chronicled, till suddenly one nigU 
at 10 o'clock the water was found to shotd, without any sign of breaki 
or land. While Ccx)k was speculating on the cause of thisphenomonoiiiJ 
and was in the act of ordering out the l«»;itfl to take soundings, tbt 
Endeavour struck heavily, and fell over so much that th(* guns, speu*! 
cables, and otlier heavy gear had at once to be tlirown overlxiard toj 
lighten the ship. As day broke, attempts were made to float the vessel' 
oil' with the mondng tide ; but these were unsuccessful. The water W4 
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90 rRpidly in the hold that with four pumps coiifitantly going the 

could hnnily keep it in check. At length one of thr niidshiinnen 

«a|;g««t4vl the device of " fothenng," which lie had seen practised in the 

Weot Indies. This consiatR in jiaKsing a 8ail, atttiched tt» cdhIs, aad 

charged ^ilh oakum, wool, and rtther things^ under the vessel's keel, in 

focb a manner that the suction nf the leak may draw tlie canvas into the 

•ferture, and thus partially stop the vent. This was performed with 

ftt^t Bucctws, and the vessel was fl*)ated off with the evening tide. The 

Ift&il was stiun. after made, near the mouth of a small stroiim, which Cook 

c&UmI, after the ship, the Endeavour River. A iieadlund chise by he 

iaBir<l Cape Tribulation. The ship was stt^rcd into thn river, ami there 

imnwiied and thorougldy repairerl. Cook liaving completeil the survey 

ist roast, to whiuh he gave the name of New South Wales, sighted 

iiifd <.'.'ipe York, the northernmost jKiint of Austmlia, and took 

-' >ion of his discoveries fn>m latitude 38"^ south northwai'd to 

loV south, on a 8]>ot which he named Possession Island, 

, -' returoing to England by way of Torres Straits and the Indian 

'ITic favourable reports brought t*) England by the Endeavour on her 
rvti}m^ and the gm])hic account of his voyage published by Cook, 
together with the fact that Great Britain liad just lost her North 
Amfricon colonica by their successful rebellion, turned all eyes to Aus- 
ttftlia, ur New HollamL ixs it continued to be called. The difficulty of 
(Kfpwtng of their criminal population was only one of the causes which 

rd«t«rminetl the (Jovernment of the day to found the colony of New 
fw ''■< ; for it will become evident, as this narrative proceeds, that 

iH 1 felt they were engaged in founding a new home in the 

I Hemisphere for the British people, and that visions of even 
prf»pres& than has yet been attained Hlled tiie minds, not only of 
I if Sydney and Clovemor Philli|ii but also of many reflecting 

- in the cTilony itself after it had bet^n established. The truth of 
ih]» v)ew is Amply demonstrated by the testimony of several contem* 
pormry writers. 

It wiw in the early part, of 1787 that Viscount Sydney, Secretary of 

Sute fur the Colonies, determined to plant a colony in New South 

VaJo, anfl by May of that year the First Fleet had lieen assembled. 

I* ooOBiiited of the 20-gun frigate Sinus, the armed tender Supply, 

tfm acoreships — the Golden Grove, Fifthburn, and Borradale ; and six 

iMMporta — the Alexander, Scarl>orough, Lady Penrhyn, Prince of Wales, 

fHm^ahip^ and Oiarlotte. The largest of these vessels mensured only 

-, and the smallest was no more than 270 tons. On board of the 

'ports were packe<l, according to the statement niiide by Collins 

in ' . , no fewer than 564 men and 192 women, all prisoners who 

Ita*! r'litenceii to expatriation. There were also carrie<l 168 

OHriiM* and 10 otHoers, commissioned and non-commissioned. These, 

"witfc 5 medicai men, a few mechanics, and 40 women — wives of 

together with 13 children — the offiipring of the convicts— 
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made up the total nuuibi>r of persons il«'8patched to found tho 
colony. Captain rhiUip, K.N., whr placetl in eommniul of the expe- 
dition, and givon a coinniission as <Tovprnor anil Captain* lenenil of 
New Suuth Wales. tScfond in command wa8 Captain Jolin Hunter, 
of the SiriuK, and Mi*. David CoUinR iiccompaniRd the expefUiion aa, 
Judi^e- Advocate, 

Tho fleet sailttl in May. 1 ">'", and after calling; at Kio Janeiro, arrived 
in Botany Bay in tho bo^nningof Jununrj, ITSf*. A cursory examina-; 
on uonvinced Captaia Phillip thnt a more uuHuit^ilde f^ite for a now 
■ettlement could Imrdly liave bet»n chosen than tlie shores «f this inlet- 
Despite tbn piv>fusion of new phinta which had so delighted Biinka aud 
Solander^ the neijjhbourhood of Ptntany Bay i« hy no means fertile. Th»j 
scarcity of good water was a further disadvanta;;e, while tho bay itself wii*| 
80 sliJiUow as u> forbid the ahi]>j* appn>achin!r tlie shore, to do which would] 
have npcessnitatetl the erection of pieni Jind jetties of great lenyth. Itt 
wa.s, besides, expo.sed to tlie full swell of the Pacitic, without bays, creekB, 
or coves to ali'ord shelter. The Governor accordingly determined U>\ 
explore the coast in search of a more suitalile site for thtj settlement.' 
Afttfr proceeding with three of the bi>ats about nine miles, he found! 
hiuiself abreast of the entrance to Port Jackson, which Cook had only, 
seen from a difitance, and hod marked on his chart as n harbour fc 
boats. Undeterred by this, Phillip rounded tho .South Heatl, and snoi&i 
gaw opening Ix'fore him the whole ex|Minse of one of the tinest hHrlKJura] 
in th(! world. For nulea to the west stretched the {le^iceful waters cCi 
port Jackson, which must have delighted the uiinds of the explorernj 
disheartened as they had been by the appearance and surro'uidinira 
Botany Bay. In place of the stuntetl scrub which formed tlie f^reat 
part of the vegetation of Lluit locjility. Port Jackson whk found to 
8UiT0un<led by a thick forest of noble trees, which extenfk»d to the water'i 
edge, and promise*! an abundant supply of tiuiher for building puqi 
In place of tho open n>adstead at Botany, a countless succession of 
and inleu opened on rhe;LKtoniHhe<l ga?:e of the hardy navigators as t| 
proweded up the harboui-. Deep walt-r wah found to exter.d to tt 
very Imse of the rockB, thus ol»viHtini» any necessity for ex[»pnHiv< 
wharves, 1,he construction of which must have occupied the little ootti" 
munity for many mouths, to the neglect of more immediately pii 
wants. 

The Governor's choice of the site of thB present metropolis 
Australasia was determined by the fact that, about six miles from 
entmnco, an apjiarently perennial sti^eam of the purest water was foui 
discharging itsidf into a beautiful sanrly iidet, which was named Sydit 
Cove, in honour of the statesman under whose auspices the ent«trpr 
had l>een undertjiken. Before Hnally decidincj on this site, C.-ipt,fdi 
Phillip spent three days in explonng the various bays hut was contirmcd 
in his oris:inal choice by the fact tliat no such stream of water hud beon 
found elsewhen\ though in other respects numerous positions e^juaUi 
Buitoble presented themaeiTea. 
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R^mminv' iniiiiArltjiiely to Botany, projMr&tionB weiv made for bringing 
lb- ^Vtlney Cove, whfti, as Uie Heet was Standing out of 

th .: incidi.'iit occurred — two stran^^u vesnels, *nldently 

iu*i.i! L : r t!tf oiiiiiknct'f were diftecnuMl in the offing. C'uptaiii Phil)i|i 
w»:i' ir .n tiji' Supply t»» meeh tht^m, and tliey proved to l»f* a French 
. VI' tiii_ ]».'4.rt.y undor the conmuiud ot* J(?An Fi*a.m;ois (frJan)), Comfce 
i' .... thtrii* v*>ssels being the Ifn^ntes Astrolalw and Itoussolti. 

;ii»nk»o of ooiirte^ies, the French wei-e loft to ivfr<«h and 
.... ... i;. .4.,. BAy. They stayed there till March, IV'SS, and hurieil 

000 t^ their otnijhHny on shore; — Fatiier Lc Iteceveur, of tbe Order of St. 
Fonctt, the nHluralibt of the oxpeditiou, who died of wounds reccivetl 
iBiB cnomntt^r with Uio natives of the South Seas. His tomb U Ktill 
at La I*rn»use, nejir the nort!i lieaii of Botany Ray, wlirn*e also a 
nt was pUeeti, iu the yeiir IHtirj, Ut the memory of the coui- 
of ihff expe<lition, who w.vh shipwnvke*! and whose crew were 
i at V'aniWoro, «»ne of the Santu Cruz Jslaudf*. The luonnniont 
m fpeeUni Uy Mes^r^i. l>e BoujL^ainvillo and Dui^mpicr, oommaudiiif; 
t^ FtmcU was' ^ei^elb Tltuti^ and Esjieranoe, then lyiug in Port 

Ob Cnptatn Fhilltp's arrival in 8ydii«»y Harbour, on the memorable 
!^tli Janujuy, 178^, the ships anchored in the Citve, and pivparations 
aavae t— - •••■■I. r-M- ^■•■^.hnu the colonistH. The clearing of the ground 
Hitlht '■ ' Ite baakH of the little stream, was eommenced, 

«od wbt-n II ^ul^• f Ml .]>iice had tbuH i>een obtained a {lat;stail wuh 
flfBrted, axul the Union Jai.'k run up. After the tirinj; of three voUevH 
tijr Um» nMuiaeiV tiie (lowernor rea^l his coniiuissioru and luldre^ed wordn 
tt fouumkt w«mii>>!. and ein'ouratfeuient to the y)ri»oner8, the ceremony 
K with prnenil fcstivily. Arduous labour sueeeeded this scene, 

k w:i* wHl und»^r«to<td that unU'«s the Kettlers could raise supplies 
It he oxistfuice of the colony would be j)roeanous, as the 

«•' ii-^ Ln tiieir j»o=..se^« m wivs calculaietL ti» last only a very 

A - ^iy, tfTound w;i8 cleare«l at the hea*l of Fanu Cove, atljoinitig^ 

tW aritlement, and an attempt was uioile to ruifie wh'iat, but time ha^ 
«kavQ tlmt the iu>il in the iiTimediate neighUmrhooil of Sydney is not 
wtfd to tii<*eultivtttii)u of tUU eert*ai, and even if a ti^xnl crop had been 
iliftinnl tiko c<donints must havestarvoil while it wjik niaturin^. Xo foud 
wartktliieBdimiii!^: waji procured from thn land, and the littltr cnmmuntty 
VMMt Llif* * ' rarvHtion, when a nhip arrived with auoiher batch 

tfookitinu, tt Htoivji. Tliiti brought matters to a climax, wherc- 

«psn i;ov«TUt>r I'liilUp tteut tlie Siriuw to tlie Cape ("oluiiy, and the^ 
SoBrpir to liatavta, to pro<'ure provihions, which, howevfr, could imly 1>« 
tktmmtd in insathcirnt (|uantity, no that iu a few weekrt after the retura 
of tlMM vif^wln the HtJite of attuirs became as luul n& bi*fore, an<l Hiar^^atiou 
■0Mik stftrMl the cohmy in the face. Under these circumstances, every- 
ottf; indodtni; the Governor himself, was placed on short allowauco, and 
lhcftberp«Dd cattle which had beou re^rvud for breedinji^ pur])0&ea 
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were killcil for fo«xl. In this aspect of afTairs the Governor bcthou^ 
himself of Norfolk Islaml, whitlH^r, sliortly after bis .arrival, he had 66 
Lieuteniiiit Philip Giilley Kiii^', of tlie Sirius, U» establish « hnvx$ 
colony. A dftArhinent nf iiOO convicts, with a f^uanl of 70 niarinl 
was, thcn'forp, despatched to the ishmd. On arrival, it was found tb 
King and hia mini had clearrd a considt-rahlo portion of limd, and hi 
succeed<Hl in raising an abundant crop. Rut the Sirius, in which t| 
new detachniput sailed, was wrecked on a reef ofl' the island, ao that j 
supplies were prucure<l thence at that time. j 

When the prospects of the settlmnent at Sydney Cove hail reaem 
their gloomiest, throe store-ships arrived, and snatched the colony frtj 
the very brink of destruction hy faniiue. This tided over the ditticuti 
and 80 great a privation of fo*Kl was never again experienced. Fni 
dif!icultie.s, however, beset the settlers by the arrival of some ship-lov 
of prisoners, most of whom were in a sick and dying condition. ) 
1,700 men and Momen who had been embarked, 200 died on the voyai 
and sevfral hundred more wi:rc found to be in f,rlre.mis on arrival. ] 
*-he midst of these horntrs, the Governor's responsibilities were furdl 
increased by thtj attempts of some of the prisoners to escajw from i 
colony. Home took to the bush ; others stole boats and put to ■ 
intending to reach the Dutch Kettlenietitu in llie Tn<lian Ocean. Don 
as this latlf^r attempt may appfa?', it was in once instance successful : tt 
men and a woman, in an open lutat, succeeded in rejiching Timor, wh^ 
they were imprisoned and sent back to Sydney on the first ojiportuni) 
Numerous efforts were niaiie to escaiM^ from the settlement by ]ait 
the ignorance of the convicts being such that nnmy imagined they co< 
walk overland to China, and not a few perishwl in the bush w|j 
making the attempt. 

Governor PhillipV health gave way under the cares and anxieties of 
office, ami in 17'Jli lie returned to England, wliertt he received a pens 
in reward for his exertions in founding; the colony, and died at 
advanced age. Major Grose and Oaptain Patersou, otBcers in charg« 
the military, admini-stered the government till the arrival of his success 
In 1795, Captain Hunter, wJio afti^r the loss of the 8inus had gonci 
England, arrived as the second (lovernor. With the arrivjd ivi (ioveri 
Hunter atfairs took a new turn. He brought out a number of ^ 
settlers, mostly farming men ; and some tine alluvial land having b< 
discovered t)n the banks of the Hawkesbury, fanning was suecessfq 
begun, and in a short time more than 6,000 acres were under cropi) 
■wheat and maize. The attempts to intn»duce cattle were for 
unsucces.sful, but in 1796 a herd of GO head was discovered 
" Cowpa-sture-s," near Camden. Tlicse were the descendants 
cattle which had strayed from the settlement several ye^rs beftf 
Though their quality was found ta have deteriorated, they proved aW 
welcome addition to the live stock of the settlement. In 1800. w||i 
Captain Hunter left the colony, the population was over 6.000 : atlemj 
liad been made to jwnotrate into the interior, but witliout success \ \ 
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River and its coal-mines had been discovered, and the niinns 

bein;? work<Hl bv a detachment of prisoners ; tht* city of Newcastle 

Ijoen foundwl ; and the New South Wales Corps, a niilitarv Ijody 

• 'i for s'^rvice in th(:r colony (the first detaclimcnta of whi«'li had 

iu 1 790), formed un efficient f^arrison and >;uard over th» more 

'ty prisoners. During Governor Hunter's t^rm of otficp, Uass 

Hiiders minutely examined the coast to the south of Sydney, 

m a ismall lK>at only 9 feet over all ; and the former discovered the 

Rtnit which bears his name, thus proving Tasmania to be an island, 

and not the southern extremity of the continent, or previoualy 8up- 

|iu«ed. 

Thr next ttovrrnor was Philip Gidloy King, previously mentionfd tis 
Ou» Ufnt^nant of thr Sirius who had l)een despatched by Pliillip to found 
t«#»tilement on Norfolk Island. Though all frars of fununo had now 
Femor Kiiig MOon found liimsclf iuvnlvtd in difficulties 
istressing nature. To explain tlieso it will l)e necessary 
•n«tituiion of the New South AVnlp„s fVirjtt*. This horly 
bid biH ly raiKt'd for service in th*? colony, the officers of tlie 

KiBgB rtgiiiJt-nts ntit unnaturally (thjecting to be sent to such a far 
dJKtaiit settlement, whi-i-e tliey knew that they would tind no intellectual 
OccQpAtion, and where ihf ir sole wnrk would consist in acting as a prison 
gurd. or, at most, in making a few raids, in alleged repHsuIs for the 
Tniaderds of the ill-used, and often snrdy prov(»ked, aliongines. As a 
ninri.,»-\' piard of some sort was necessary, this coi-ps was raised, and a 
(''rprising spirits -many of whom had never served before — were 
r:ii to accept commissions, M-itli the view of obtaining grants of 
and making their fortunes in the colony. Unfortunately, the 
1lMiiM<t tneann to this end was found in the ini])nrt trnrle, and tm rum 
VIS in great re*^ue*t, the officers of the New t^outh Wales Corps became 
iMtfortPn of that spirit in Inrtje quantities — Jind even set up private stills 
iadviftnce of a (tovernmont order. Governor King was specially com- 
feiniOTUHl to put a stop to the traffic, a full account of which will ho 
CoQlkil in ■nothcr part of this volume. King proceeded to ju-t with great 
pnoajiCitude, and his vigorous proceedings in sendinj; away tiiousundsof 
ptioDs of ftpiritJt and wine created a storm of indignation among the 
tii^rt«ni« mnd greatly embittere<l the officers of the New 8outh Wales 
inikt the Grivemment. 
kg King's time^ a serious mutiny occurred among the prisoners. 
tractable of these were " a.ssigned " as servants to the settlers, 
d in working the fanns and squattages ; but the more reckless 
^r», made desfwriite in many instances by the treatment they re- 
S»wi, wrrv worki'd on the roads, in chain-gangs. A party of over 300 
in gang men was employed at Castlebill, on the rc«ul between 
and Windsor. 'I'bese men, taking advantage of the small 
oumU r ui their guard, abandoned their work, managed to remove their 
^nma, vue«l some firearms, and marched towards the Hawkosbury, ex- 
to be reinforced by the men employed in the neighbourhood. 
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But Major JoliriKton, second iu comniand of the New South Wal 
Cofjis, pursued them with only twenty uibo, and on coming up wj 
them, char};ed with such precipitation tbnt the uiutinecrs were fs 
to Uy diiwn their arms and bej^ for mercy, llireo or fuur of t 
ringloadiM-s wei-e aft*?rwar(la hanyrd, but the rest were pt'rinitttHl 
return to tlieir <Uity on undertaking to be of good conduct, for i 
future. I 

An ovent of the utmost importance tn thn ooh>ny &Iro took ph&oe nni 
thn administrntiou of Governor King. This wnn the initiotion of wo 
jtfTOwing. John Maearthur. who had held a commission as capt.iin in t 
New South Wales Corps, pn^ui-ed, with great trouhlt* and i>y much pen 
verauce, some Spanish merinos, and having obtainwl a grant of lO.Q 
acres of land acnjss the Cowjwisture River, whidi estate he nam 
" Camden. " cummenced the growth uf wool on a large Hc:de. In a kIu 
time his enterpnse showed every sign of a successful Lssue. to the prt 
benetit of ttie colony geneiully, and to his own personal advantage, j 
spite of tlu'-sfi evident signs of mat<'rinl progrt»3.% ht>wrver, G<iveru 
King was so worn >.iut with the conflicts caused by bis endeavol 
to suppress the rujii ti*Htti(\ and was in such constant collision vfi 
the oflio^i's of the ^ow Siiuth Wnles Corps on thai acc<nn>t, that i 
aeixed the tirst opjiortunity of If-aving th(? colony, and was sucoeud 
in the Government, in 1806, by Willi/im Bligh, a post-captain In % 
Navy. 

Governor Bligh was a distinguished naval officer. His wondeW 
voyage aft*'r the iMutiny of the Bounty hati caused the luk^ierial (Jovni 
ment to entortun a liigh opinion of his conduct, as well as of liis court 
and determination. His serxices were numemiiK, and he had Ijeeu p< 
licly thanked by Lord Nelson, after the b(tndMirdment of Copenlio^ 
for the gallantry and skill which he disjilayetl on that occasion. Hefl 
ho was selected as a tit man to crush tin? clique of officers engnginl in % 
rum traffic, and to purify official life in the colony. King Imd lieen o| 
partially succeKsful in tliis direction, and the British Government gn 
the strictest injunctions to Captain Bligh to stop the traile in spiri 
Acconlingly, in February, 1807, he issued the following geneml oitlerii 
** His Excellency the Governor laments to tind by his late visit thfoaj 
the colon)' that the mcHt calamitous evils have been pixKluced by p| 
sons bartering, or jinying, spirits for grain of all kinds, and the neifll 
saries of life in general, and U* labourei-s for their hii*e ; such piXKTee<lut 
depressing t)io industrious and depriving the settlers of their comfor 
In onler, thei-efore, to remedy tlipsr- grievous complainu, and to reli« 
the inhabitants, who have stiflered by the traffic, he feels it his duty 
put a total atop to this barter in future, and to prohibit thr exchange 
spirits or other liquore as payment for grain, animal food, wMiri 
ftplJarel, or any other commi>dity whatsoever, to all descriptions of p 
sons in the colony and its dependejicips." 

I'his ordpr is iii itself sufficient to indicate to what fearful lengl 
the " rum curi-ency ' had been carried. Naturally it would have b< 
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i\ tiiitt all ro^f^tectable yieoplo, tho military and ex-military 
ly, wouM littve juirietl the Governor iienrt and soul in lii^ <>rt'orta 
a stop to the trallic, ami induce a inure healtliy Ktute of tbiugH. 
h*>irever, was not t!ie case ; and the struggle in resjKxrt to 
iUkdt tiudo continued througliout the whole period of Bligli'ift 
ip. 
matters emhittort'd the relations bftween the Ooveniorand the 
and in these Bligh was ivtt ho obviously in the ri^ht as in his 
»pi to put dowu the contraliaiii.1 traltic in spirits. The contest 
it* climax on thu arrest oi Jnhn Mucarthur, who^u ctFortis to 
till* growth of wool liavc bet«n alluded to. That mentleoiau bad 
tfpectAlly obnoxious t't the Uovernor ; and, as he was hIm) Uie 
trttcim- in tb« comniunily, he was selected as a soapeuont for the 
af tbc rf«t. Mntters were bmujzht to a crisis in tht? following 
T. tbnuirb ihe immwliare circumstam^fts of his prosecution had no 
u with th« bartor of tspints. Mr. Macaithur bad b#^n 
t vr'jfcwl tbat rnidinl to Tahiti for wUt pork and other 
l«-i 'y of the colony. While this vessel was lyinin in 

Jmok >'».'iv(Hl a suniuiun)) fmm Mr. Atkins, tbr Judge- 

-tlut is, Cliief Justice — to app«-*ar beforti him to ansW4?r tu a 
liiiC uii tlie [jart uf tho crew of his vussel. <*f withholdin;^ from 
-•^ in conserpirnce of which thoy alh'jLfcd that tin-y had 
■ to break tlirou^h the jiort regulations by coniiu}^' iibhorc 
J order. Macarthnr rettirnetl an answer in writing, 
cxpIsM iiis conduct in thi' utattor, but did not obny the sunmious 

kifmif[ i peraon. Tliis was construed to be an act of contumacy, 

H/>inM .'titributed to a feelinjj uf pei-sonal resentment towards the 
r« eo^frudvred by the action of tho latter against the ** rum 



.ni wa8 aocordinj^ly issued for Miicarthur s apprehension, and 

- 'h January. 1^08, he was bn-)ught before thf Judge-Advocate 

ill. itnry jury of six, consisting uf oUicecsof the New South Wales 

u "h bf'in;^ at the time the onm|>oHition of the iSupreme Court of 

■ .^-. Mr. Macapthur objwted to the Judge-Advnrate sitting on 

i ••)( tho <;nnuid that hv bore hiui personal ill Teelin;;, for which 

Ml it Wdidd ap|H»jir that there whs Mome foundation, especially hh 

'H i-r throughout the whole proceetlings was one George 

. tr.ui.ip«>rUMi jittnrnev, who is U'liev^d to have lxM»n an enemy 

Itur. Although tlie defendant's objection was sustaineil 1)y 

V iiubtary ottjrcra, the Jutlcr-Advocate refused to abdicate hia 

n, juid ti»e (iovrrnor declined to supen»ede him — for which, 

i no autburity, Atkins having been ajjpoinled by the 

■■. the Governor sununonc*! the nix oHicers to his 
' fhf\r conduct in Hup|H>riiiig MacaTthurs protest 
lie JnJLreAtlv(K-at^, but they decUnfd to olwry. 
■vertil times during the next day to Major 
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Johnston, the Commandant, at bis residence at Anuandale, asking him 
to confer witlx him a-s Ut the* conduct of his subordinates. That itificer, 
however, declined to come to town, on the plea of ill-bcalth. This was 
an evident subterfuge, for between and 7 p.m. on tlic *-anie day (Uh 
Anniversary of Uh* foundation of tho rcilonyj he suddenly niado hi 
appoarance in the Barrack Squarr, where, if we nuiy bplieve bis state-] 
inent, he found everything in a state? of ferment and confusion, andl 
himself bfset with the clamours of a numlx'rof the leading inhabitani 
civil as well as military, callinj; u]>on him to put the Governor underJ 
arrest. He accordinjifly marched at the head of hiss regiment, with drui 
iK'ating and colitui-s Hying, to Government House, antl hhi^U was put inj 
close oontinement in his own residence. Johnst^m thereii{>on assume 
the ^^nvenunent, bis tii*st act being tt» susjH'nd the Judge- Advocate, 
Connnissary, the Provost Marshal, the Chaplain, and other princi] 
otKcinls, and U> appoint othera to act in their place. 

^lajor Johnston continued to administer the government till hii 
Lieutenant-Colonel (Foveaux) 8uperFede(i him, as the senior officer laj 
the colony, and eventually Colonel Paterfinu came from Tiusmaiiia and! 
assumed tlie direction f»f atl'aii-s. Bf>th these otticers approved J*>hnston'»| 
proceedings, but the latter set Bligb at libfuly, after a detention of 
twelve months, on condition of his proceeding straiglit to England 
in a vessel which wa.s then remly to wiil. Jiligh promiwd to do 
so, but on liis way called at Tasmaniii, wiiere the military authoritiefl, 
attemj)ted to detain him j lie was, however, successful in escaping tl» 
hands. 

News of the affair bad meanwhile reached England, and the Govem- 
nicnt, l>eing very much concerned at the pnK?e( dings of the military, 
despatched Lieutenant-General Macquarie to the cokmy ms Governor*' 
His instructions were to reinstjito Governor Bligh for twenty-four ]ioars,| 
to o^ume the government himself, and to send Johnston home under] 
close arrest, Bligh could n(tt be reinst-ated, as he had left Sydney ; 
Mac<]uarie's iirst act wiw to arrest Major Johnston, who was suhee- 
quently tried by court-martial in England and sentenced to lie casliiered, 
the leniency of the sentence being Kiich as to call forth sptunal remark 
from the Princv Regent, in a minute appended to the proceedings, 
distinctly stating that it was not to bo drawn into a precedents 
Johnston afterwards retumeil to the colony, and died at his estAte at; 
Annandalc. 

With the arrival of Governor Macquarie, the colony enU'red on » stage 
of decided progress. The hnal abolition of the tratlic in rum was followed 
by a marked irn(irovement in the morals of the population. 8chooU 
were estaljlished, and the children, who had hitherto gmwn up in total 
ignonince, were taught to rcHcl and write, and instructed in useful handi- 
crafts. An impetus was given to exploration, and the dwellings of the 
settlers in the bush were much im)troved by the etfin-tsof the Governor 
during the annual tours which he made through the colony. Churclics 
and public buildings were erected, asylums founded, and a better tona 



^^^^^^^^^^^^BtCQUARIE*8 POLICY, 

Tm^S^S^T^Sciety generally by tlji' exertions of this philantliropic 
^icoTemnr, ably socumled by the eruieavouT-s of his liigh-iiiiiitled wife, who 
libi>uiv<l u> improve tlie condition vi her sex iiml the chihli-en in the 
[joloay. .Anions th« many beiielioial works umieitukeu l»v Mucquarie-, 
Hbr the uiost iiaportaiit was the rond over the Alountiuiis, via Lapstone 
^Hfttiil Mount Victoria, to Bathurst. After many attempts to penetrate 
^HCouit Kaiige, it had been at last MUccessfulJy erosscnl, in 1813, by 
I^HMJadl, Weutworth, antl LawBon, names memonible in tlie annal.s of 
[fti ealony. An aeoounb of tlie expedition will be found in anotlier 

Anotbcrr distin^^oiahing feature of (Jovi'rnor Mactjuarie's policy, which 
Waimost as Vteneticial a« his etlorts to instruct the population in religion 
■ttd moraUlVj and lo o[iun up the country, was the favour with which 
■|BeaCc«l the "em.'uicipists"— that is, tho&e cunvicU who had )jecoiue 
^B^* aervin!; out their sentrMicps. W'lum it is remembered that the 
^Hkity of those transported had been guilty of petty oHenct*s only, or 
^K^ which in tho present day would soarofdy be decmf^d oireucea at 
H, th»' ( Jox*<mmr's dirter mi nation t<> give every encouragement in the way 
ffufiieiAl recognition to emancipistn must, be strongly commended. Tn 
Wkcport lb pei-snn for a petty oti'ence, to ostraci.se him for the re-st of his 
fe, antl lo extend t)ir* social ignominy to his children, was in the highest 
Rgnse unju»t ; and Uovemor Macquarie, as a humane man, sot bis face 
{^r,..t fl,.. .tititoiu. In religious matters he showed a largeness of mind 
public opiniun, by removing, na far as lay in his power, the 
t^»ini> >ii_-..iijditie« under which a large section of the colonists laljoured. 
li<'Jl, uiuir a lunger term of otKce than has been alloiU^d to any (io- 
nwir wthn- before or since, *' L. Mactiuarie, Esq.," as be modestly 
flc& hiiUM'lf in the inscriptiijns on the public buildings he erected 
■toding the prestige attaching to his military rank — left the ctihuiy, 
^gt rv^rct of the entire jfi^pulation, and was succeeded liy Sir Thomas 

Xbft fwir Governor trod in the steps of his |>redecessor. He carried on 
^■TOrk of cj^plonition. and in 1823 despatched Mr. Oxley, Surveyor- 
^bal, to survey ^ioreton Riy, Port Curtis, and other parts of the nortb- 
^l^n uua&tllne. Following up the information furnished by a cast- 
H^ name<l Pumphlett, Oxley discovered a river deboiicliing into 
oneton liay. which he named after the Governor; and a town was 
Mil^l <»n it« banks, also named Brisbane, which has Iwcoraethe capital 
H^ colony of Qui'cnsland. The Murray and Murrundndgee Rivers 
Br ■" • d )soon afterwards by Hovell and Hume, who futd fonned 

1 1- I :irty tinder the auspices of the Governor. The immigra- 

' tiers wa» much encouraged by Sir Thomas Brisbane, ibfl; 
the arrival of nundnTS of young men, many possessing 
, who became squatters, and 8(K>n wrought ;in important change 
ctdony, by causing the c<«tly Government farms to bo broken up. 
Q|Mec)Qeiiee, the wants of tlie conununity were more cheaply and 
■applied by private enterprise. Censorship of the press, which 
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had been strictly enforoed up to this time, vras abolished by Gove 
Brisbane, by jiroelaniutinn dated 1.5th OctobtT, 1824, Trial by j tin' wi 
intiH>duci?d aiwut the same period, by which the privilege of Ixniig trie 
liy his peers was extended to every raan, the assessors to the jud 
biifore that time having been chosen exclusively from otfioers in t 
Army. Sir Francis Forl>es, the tirsi Chief Justice, was mainly insti 
tueutal in introducing this ^rent and salutary change in tlie adniiuistr 
tion of the law. The iirst normally constituted jur)' sot at the Novem 
Quarter Sessions of I Sl!4. An Act had also been passed by tlie Impel 
Parlianieut, in lJ>2vi, which confum'tl another most ini{>urUint privil 
on the colony. It was provided tliiit the Governor should noniinate 
l^gisliitive Council of seven memlwrK, ljy whose advice he waa to 
jTuided. Previous to the itppoiutinent of this Council, tlie (jovenw 
had l»een virtually absolute in power, the only clieck upon liim being tl 
public opinion of the a^lonist«, ami the authonty of the British Gove; 
nient as repniseuted by tlie Secretar}- of State for the Colomes, Th 
Council of 8evc?n was really the nucleus around which liave pithei*ed oi 
present Constitution and the liberties we now possess. It was the fii 
step — in which, says the proverb, all the dilticulty conidsts : and yet 
was oidy after much agitation that even this initial efl'ort was alio 
to be mode. 

Tlie next Governor was Major General IJnlph Darling, who, lindingth 
colony in the Ptate of proifresa above df-seribrd, by a fi<^ries of bluml 
nearly succeeded in destro^Tug the bene6cial result of the elTorts of 
predecesfinrs. Arri\'ing in Sydney in 1S25, he soon Ix^eanie in^■olv 
in very serious disputes with the colonists and the press. In onler 
meet the criticisms of the latter, a number of Acts were passed by tl 
Council, which had the effect of stifling obnoxious comments for the timi 
One good result which sjirang indirectly from these arbitrary Aets was 
enlarsrement, in 1828, of the Legislative Council from seven to fift«4 
memi^ers. The Bushrangiug Act was passed by this Council lo pi 
down a prc^Tile.nt nuisance — the gangs of escaped prisoners who infe 
the principal rojids and robbed all-comers without difitinction. 

The work of exploration mtu\p some progiess in <iovernor Darling 
time, the famous journeys of Captain Charles Stnrt hnWng befl 
undertaken with his sanction. Other explorers were Allan Cunninghaa 
JIanio. and George Macleay, son of Alexander Macleay, the Colo 
Secretaiy of that day. 

It was strongly suspected at Ihifi time that the French hml an id 
of forming settlements in Australia. French ships constantly appeared 
ofl* the coast, ostensibly titted out for the |>uq)OB« of making geographical 
discovenps, but really, it was believed, to found a colony in any A 
tralian territory which they might tind unoccupied. To frustrate 
sust>ect<xl design, Darling despatched two expeditions, in 1S26, to Ki 
Geoi^e's 8ound and to Western Port^ In which neighltourhoods 
was surmised the French were hovering. To show that there was soi 
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for thew fejini^ chimencal as the^' may now appt?ar, it will be 

pient Ui »|ant€ the Uovernor's inKtractiims to the officers in chai-gie 

t^xpetlitioriA. He says ; — "Should you tlrui the French already 

ipation^ you will, not withstanding, Ituid the trcH.>p8, and 8i;^iify to 

^rwichttien tlmt thwr continuance with any view of estahlisliing 

•U*«w, or colonization, Mill he c<iusidere*l an unjustifiable intrusion 

bis Itritannic Majesty's posseftsions/* No Frenchmen, however, were 

ut either of the places named, and settlements were therefore 

ly forme*! at Western Port^ and at Kin^dHorges Sonnd and Hwun 

WeKteni Australia, When Uovernor UjirliujR left the colony 

851, inach process had been achieved, in sf)ite of the newspaper 

ftnil hi« personal unpopularity ; tlie population had reached over 

fior the whole of New 8outii Wales, and tiie value of the total 

X500,000. 
impupularity of Governor Darling fjave a factitious advantage to 
r. Sir Richard Bourke, even l>efore his nterling qualitieB had 
koown. Sir Richard Buurke may be said to have been the real 
irftf our present free inatitutiona, aa under his rule the foundations 
p CooAtitution we now enjoy weiv well and (innly laid, on the solid 
of full and equal rights to all, whatever their si-ct or bi*lief and 
emancipist or ori;j;inally free. Immigrants began to anive in 
lary? numl»ers, under a policy of uesistetl immigration, which was then 
nBtiAt<*d The first vote in aid of immigration was made Iiy the 
I .^ncil at Bourke's< sugf^estion, and the Uritish Government 

»i) Mount given by the colony. Uiider that system the firet 

»ee of immicrant^ to arrive were tifty younj; women from an orphan 
in Cork, and hfty-nine mechanics from Scotlanil, whom the 
I>r. Xjmg ijttroduced for tlie purjMMe of building the Australian 

Uie great achievement of Sir Ricliard Bourke^s administration 
kbliahment of religious equality', and the brc/ikiug up of the 
Govi>mnu-nt aid enjoyed by one connnunion. For his 
m the cause of Iib<;rty, in this and other instancvs, a movement 
art on foot after his departure — which took place in 1837, twelve 
after the pa-ssing of the Church Act — to en*ct a statue of him in 
. Mr. Westuiaci»tt was commissioned to design a ligure of Sir 
I in bronze, which, together with a granite jwdestal, arrived in 
in 1842. It wa.s erected where it now stands, at the Mactjuarie- 
rntrance to the Domain, opposite to the Public Librjin.', and wa.s 
d on the 1 1th April, 1H42. 'A general holiday was proclaimed 
lion, and the aasemblage wha thn most numerous which had 
tli«t time gatheivd, for any ])urpoae, in the metroj>olis. The 
— nnKnling Govemor, Sir George Gipps, delivered a speech, laudatory of 
bii pmlecMtor, in whose steps he said he was resolved to tread. This 
tiM flrit statue ever aet up in Australia. It was no more than a 
iribute to the virtues of the Governor, and senes even now as a 
ler of the new order of tlungs which he introduced. 
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Tlie famous expeditions of Sir Thonms Miteliell, who Iiad succeeds 
Oxiey as Sun'eyor-Genenil, were undertaken during Bourke's tenure 
office. Tlie first was to the nortli, as far as Liver[n>ol Plains ; iti 
second, the country between the Bogan and ttie Macquarie was surve^ned 
and in the third, the course of the Darling was traced, from its soui 
to its Junction with the Murray. In the fourth, Mitchell di800^■el 
the rich lands of Victoria, whicli so enraptured liiiu that he named 
country Australia Felix. 

The administration of Sir GeorgH GippR was markefl by the abolitioD] 
of transportation. The system of assigning; cf^niWcts as servants to th^ 
settlers liad ccast?tl in 1838, and transportation itself was alwlished bj 
an Order in Council in IS-tO, though an attempt was made to revive il 
nine years later. For many years previous to its abolition, the sysl 
of transport-'ition wils viewed with great disfavour by the colonists, ani 
a powerful league was formed as early as ]S'iO to bring alK>ut it 
cessation. During the fifty-three yimvn when New South Wales 
open to receive British prisoners, the number of convicts who landed ii 
Syrlney was about 82,2r)0, of whom 70,040 were males and I2,210j 
females. At the census of March, 1841, there were in the colony] 
19, -^07 persons, 16,760 nmles and '1,(537 feuiak-s, originally Ujnd, bu( 
free by servitude or emancipation ; and 1^6,07" persons, 23,844 mail 
and 3,133 femaltw, whose period of servitude had notexpireil. It would' 
tberefoi*e appear that out of the t/)t;d number of convicts sent to 
colony, 16,374 remained at the abnUtion of the syst^.'m of transport*-] 
tion, while 3i'>,87G had either been removed by ihvith or luui left. 
settlement. 

The great event of Gtivernor Glpps' tiuie wfis undoubtedly 
introduction of a new Constitution, by the establishment uf a Legi8lati\*»J 
Council composed of thirty-six meml)ers. twelve noniiniit+'d by the Crown,] 
and the remainder elected by those who were placed on the elecloi 
roll, a small property qualiHcation being required. The new Counc 
met on the 1st August, 1843, 

A gi-eat commercial crisis followed soon after the introduction 
tlie new Constitution, and was the cause of serious and far-spi 
distress. An account of the causes which led up to this peri<xl 
acute depression, and uf the rt^medial measures, such as tlie 
vency Act and the Lottery Bill, adopted t4) enable the coloni 
weJither the .storm, will be found in the chapter dealing with '*Int 
trial History." 

The tirst agitation for the foiinatiou of the Port Phillip District inl 
a separate colony t«K>k place in 1844, towards the close of (jrovei'norj 
Gipps' administration, and the claims of the trans-Mun-ay residents 
govern themselves were ably advocated by Dr. Lang, one of the 
meml>ers returned by the district since known as the colony of Victori 
The entire population of what is now Jfew South Wales, Victorii 
and Queensland did not, at that period, exceed 150,000, of which tl 
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Part PbilUp Di»trict contrihiiteil only 30,000, Their ilistance from 
th« arte of i'roveminent nurprtheless ju«tirirH the flemand of the Vic- 
torUn* for wp&mtion. wtiich was concefletl, to their great [K'niiRnent 
iHMfit, in 185 1 « seveu yeai-s iKfter the first agitation, and when 
te pouQUtion of Victoria numbei-ed 77»34o. On the Iftt r)»>wnjl)er 
IMft, Xt»w SouUi WaU^ was again rlisniemherfHl, lofrin;^ i(K northern 
srwineCi, whiob was oosutitated a separate* cohjny tinder the name of 

l)llfWMlBlnl 

: ■ Oipp0 vras succwded as Governor hy 8ir Chii.rlt»8 Ausu.ftus 
Fi -- . .... ms; whose tenure of offico occuned several of the moit iui- 
ftjnaiji p^ rfiU in thf hialory uf Australia. These, in the order of their 
[»roin^. wt?re the final alxvlition of transjiortAtion in 1840 ; the 
inn of Victoria in 1&51 ; the dJHcovery of fjohl in the siune 
: and the eatablLshincnt of Rrsponaihle (ioveninicnt in 1855-6. 
RlanUtion of trans[>ortation wivm not accorupHslied witlwut a 
itrtijOEfle with the pro-nsai^nment party, the details of which 
iriJI U- fonnrl in their pr^»per place, under thp head of ** Industiial 

TI»»» .Il-r-rtvery of ^jold, in I'S51, was by far the most imporUiut incident 
"t occui-reti in tlte anuaU of the coxuitry. An account of 




^ibh 



uvent, together with its industrial and commercial 



will hr found in its proper place^ hut a few^ remarks are here 

-iu.wj ror AS to the iustorical lifaringof tiie gi*eat discovery. For many 

jmn prt<>r to ISol it whh known that nmall (juautiticA of gold bad 

Wn fouuil in th** Batliurst district; and a coltmiKt offere<l, during tht* 

w4«finHlnition of Sir Geori^ Gipps, to conduct the Government sur- 

-I»ot whrn* ho said gold existed in payable <|uantitie8, but 

■vii* discuunigcd. After a few years, however, when wages 

iow ami work was bcarce, tlie tale of a discovery of gold waa 

uly *m orrry t*ingue. 

In the o«r4y ^lart of 1851 nuggetK began to arrive in Sydney. They 
be«n Coand in the \icinity of Bathursit', and their innpeetion by the 
ratMHl a wave of <<xcttement, which aflVn^ted all claases. It is not 
t)i ''iry of amassing a fortune in a few months — - 

n*" from the pr*-'M»nce of so many spetinirns of 

uoeil hundred.'^ of people of all mnlcij to ubatulon 
fid srt out for Bathurst. Nor oould news of such 
irnwl within the i^olony. and before many months lra<l 
ilifMHl 1 ' uce of gold in Australia was known all over the worUL 

Tim, frodi every (juarter of the globe, followeil a mighty rusli of the 
mn^' •r.ii.r^iriMng Bpirita and thojw physically the most capable of 
•C( ( ■ ujikiiown hardships before them — a circumstance on which 

A . 10 the future will have occision to congratulate themwlvwi ; 

fcr did phyaique of the early coloniati*, aln^wiy manifested in 

1^ ' iughtj*rs, must undoubtedly become the inheritance of 

Ltionx, 
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The effect produced on si>ciety l>y this most fortunate diacoi 
unpleasatit enough at first. iStalioiia throughout the Wilony were 
without hands, and ail ordinary occupations weiv threatened with. 
tinction, in conswjuence of the general exodus to thi» j^ld-fields. ' 
squatU'iti even petitioned the Government asking that umrtial hiw mi 
be proclaimed, and all gold-diggin;^ pei-eniptorily prohibited, in or 
that the regular iudu.strinl pursuits of the country should not be in 
fered with. The Governor, however, refused to acce<Ie to this inanife* 
absurd request. So great a change in the circuuistances of the wniO 
OS tlmt wrought within so sJiort a time )>y the gold discovery, could j 
fail to affect uuiny pei*»ons prejudicially. But after a few years, afl} 
resumed their normal course, and gold-mining found iLs level as oiM 
the ordinary industnesof the country. The threat and permanent hea 
which p\sultcd from the inOux of an enterprising population, the incri 
uf wealth, and the consequent development of many other industt 
cannot l»e overrated. Nothing since the intro<luction of wikjI growing] 
tended so mucli to develop its resources, and to make so widely known' 
great advantages which Australia offei-a to the overcrowded po|»ulatl 
of thft Old World, as the discovery of gold in 1H5I. Since that era 
country's progress Inus been Uy leaps and Iwuuds, and Australia, wl^ 
was before regarded merely as ;l far-off dependency of Great Brili 
now takes a place amongst tlie nations of the world, and is in a fair 1 
•of realising the prophetic \'isions of future greatness which inspii 
founders. 

For several years before the discovery of gold there ha<J been groi 
up among the colonists a stnmg desire for a larger measure «if 
government. The position of tlio colony as a Crown dependency 
galling one, especially when the population l>ec-ame .so largely inci 
through the outbreak of the gold fever. It was felt that the 
Rystem, which might have Hufliced for tlie government of the 
when-theii* uum1>ers were few, was quite unsuitable for so Ihi 
community as New South Wales had become. Hence the agil 
that had already Iteeii commenced in favour of a free Constitution 
continued with ever-increasing force. 

In 1851, an Act was passed by the Imperial Parliament (13 an^ 
Vic., No. 09;, in accordance with which the dependency of Victorift| 
erected into a separate colony, and pnivision was made to coni 
Constitution upon New Soutli Wales. Accordingly, in 1852, a S< 
Committee of the JjegisJative Council was appointed to pre| 
Constitution for the colony, in pursuance of the powers confol 
by the Act above cited. The tirst result of the laboura uf j 
Committee was the des]>atch of a remonstrance to the Secretai^ 
State for the Colonies, directed not so much against llie j 
form of government, as against the amendment of the Constitiv 
which it was proposed to introduce. Subsequently, after much t 
respondence, and the receipt of a despatch from the SecretAryi 
the Colonietij Sir John FakingLon, practically conceding 
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eoloaifltB demanded, a Comniiltee of the Legislative Cuuiicil was 
Appiiixiteil to draft tlie new Constitution. This Committee con- 
«itted uf the fullowing gentlemen : — Messrs. AVentwortli, DeaH-ThomHon) 
Juno Macarthur, Cowj>er, Martin, Macleay, Thurlow, Mtiiray, and 
L*r. Dringlaa. 
The Committee, in their report, stated that they desired to have a 

'■"' t' ;joreniment in [wrfect accordance with the British Constitution, 

fc r a couserviitive element ought to be constimtly present in the 

t ititm ; .'Uid for this reawin tJi^y declared they did not feel inclined 

>. Til t\u* expi'rimcnt of an Ljtper House Iiased on the general 

francliisi*. To provide t'or this Upper House the Couiuiittee 
dv mofle Uiu following recommendatioDH. They proposed that an 
litJiry nobility should be created, leaving the Crown to decide 
or not t<i give the tirst holder of a title a seat for life, and that 
:y to l>e tlius estaVOished should, in the future, elect a 
,lHUDber of their order to form tlie higiier branch of the Legis- 
Tlie ijuostiun of fodenttion was idso noticed in the report: — 
of tlie must prominent legislative measures required by the colony, 
the oulcmiea uf the Australian group generally, is the establishment 
of a General Assembly, ut make laws in relation to those 
miaJ iiaestions that have arisen, or may hereafter arise, among 
Th« questions which would claim the exercise of such a juris- 
app««r to be (1) intercolonial tarifts and the coasting trade; 
railways, roads, canali*, and otiier such works running through 
r two of the colonies; (3) beacons and lighthouses on the coast j 
istrrci)lotiiAl fTftld regulations ; (5) postage Ijetween the sjiid colonies j 
a general court of apjteal from the courts of such colonies ; (7) a 
^tr to legislate on all other subjects which may be stibmitted to thorn 
Irewns from the Legislative Councils and Asscniblies of tho 
and to appropriate to any of the above men tioiied olyects tho 
iTTT sums of money, to )/e raised by a percentage on the revenues 
■II the ooloniea interested." 

TUia rr^>ort, when it was made jiublic, caused a good de^l of com- 

Aotioik in the metropolis, and at a public meeting, held at the "Royal 

Bocel," the following energetic prcitest against part of the scheme was 

AdoptnS : — "That this meeting news with surprise and strong feelings 

4f ufipaKition tlie scheme pn>|>osed for the political constitution of the 

ttlLtnf, i»|ip<.^ially in res[>ecl to the establishment of an Upper House 

•I Crown nominees, and n eeitain unprecedented onlor of colonial 

itthiUt? " : and a further resolution decided that **a larger meeting 

Id be held, in order to record a pn>test against a measure so 

ml to ihe feelings of Hritish subjects, and fi*aught with so 

•Unger to the political rights of the people." A more 

katsirnan meeting was accordingly held, the principal speakers at 

■A ere Mr, (afterwanis 8ir Henry) Purkes, Measi-s. Robert 

.^*n, Mont4»tioref Deniehy, Mort, Piddington, Flood, and Arch- 

in McEUicroe. 
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In efpite »f theee uieetings, the Couiicil proceeded tu debate the He 

it Htood. After a jt^rcat dcAl of opposition to the retention of 
'aristoci'atic " clause, and after the holding of more public nieetl 
the "O«»n.stitiitiou Act,'' the basin of the riglits wo now enjoy, was tin 
passed on the illst Deceinl>er, 1JS53. lliia Act establishei.1 two Le, 
tive Ohainliera. The tirst was to consist of not less tluui tweitty 
naturid-born or luituraltsed subjects (four-tiftlii* of whom were to I 
jmraons not holding any office of profit under the Crown) who wero^ 
be nominated by the Governor in the name of the Queen. The fll 
meinbern were to hold their seats for five yeui-s, at tlie expiratiom 
which period all appuinlinent* weif to be nia*le for life. Tlie Pre«idl 
was to be appointed by the Crown- The Legislative Assembly wm 
connist of tifty-four members, the qualification for the franchise be 
fixed as foUowH : — All inhabitants of full age, being native-lxnm 
naturalised subjects of the British Crown, ami not having been a 
victed of any crime — or, if convictetl, pardoned — and huvin^j ^Aid | 
rates and taxes for which they wcru liable, were placed in the oondifc 
precedent rwjuired for either votiii;^ or being electe<l to tlie Aniiemll 
but tliey were required, in addition, to be cjualilied in tlie follo'W 
rMpecttt : — As the owner of a freehold entate of XlOO ; aa a hou^ehoh 
lodging occupier, or leaseholder for threu yeart^ at £10 per annuui. 
these were added boarders at JC-M!) per annum, persons rt?ceivint; XI 
a year sahtry, and pastui-e-liccnse holders for one year. Mtnisterv 
religion were declared incapable of being eleeted to the LetrtsUtti 
Subsequent alterations to the Constitution Act removeil that restrictii 
and made universal manhood sufi'ra^e the basis of the electoral syat 
of tlie colony, with the application of thr principle popnlarly known 
**onB man, one v»Tie.'' A full account of th" parliamentary system 1 
be found under the chapter of this work tivating of "Constitution i 
Government. " 

Before the Ctmatitution could lieconie upenitive, it was nece-ssai*y tj 
the sanction of the British Parliament should hf obtained, and for t 
purpose Wuntworth (whose name has become identified with the e«^tablj| 
mentof Kcsjxinsible Govemmeut^ and E. Deas-Thouison wereauthoriJ 
by the Council to proceed to England in order to do what lay in tU 
pow-er to facilitate the passage of the necessary measure. Accordij»| 
about the middle of the year lt:!t5r), on Act wa« passed by the Imps 
Parliament, etnpowei-int^ the Queen to Jissent to the Bill drawn up 
the Council, and on the 1 9th December the new CoixHtitution < 
formally inaugui*attHl by Oovomor-Oeneral Sir Willian* r)emfl 
who had just succeeded Fitzroy, being sworn in afresh under a 0^ 
niisaion from the Queen, which revoked Ida former credentials 
appointed him "Govemor-in-Chief " of New 8outh Wides. The 
for the tirst Parliament were issued on the 22nd May of the follow 
year. 

Witli the enumeration of the events tliat led up to the intmducd 
of rcs]X)nsiblc government this narrative Htly cIijsos. AU that haa 
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?c lias been treated, as far as pos-siblp, as belonging to statistics, 
I! fuuud dealt with in varions pliices in otbi?r chapters of this 



SOCCESSIOX OF GOVERXOBS. 

cc oag ioD. of Ooveniom, from the founnUtion uf the colony to the 
, ia ^en in thn folhtwing table : — 

rpnin To 

PhiUip, R.N 26Jan.. 17S8 10 Pec, 1792. 

Otow, \bw 5knith Wnle* Corps 

kiYemorj 11 Dec, 1792 12 Dec, 17&4. 

ratvraoii, N.S.\T. C'Orpe (Lieutcuant- 

I „ 13 Dec, IT94 1 Sept., 1795. 

Utinter, K.N 7. Sept.. 1795 27 Sept., 1800. 

*;. KitiiE. R.N. _ „„.„ 28Scpt.,lS(tO )2 Auif.. IHOtt. 

. Wigh, K.X 13Aug.,bS<« 2a Jan., 1S0& 

Otnemot Iilijj;h'fl snapension — 

'" ' 1 n. .Tohtistoii, X.S.W. Toqia^ 

; .1. Fovcanx, X..S.W. CorjM 26 J»il, 1808 28 Dec, 1S09, 

. L ..-.lon, X.S.U'. Corps J 

eral L. Macquarie 1 J»n., ISIO 1 Dec, 1821, 

1 SirT. Brisbane, K.C.B 1 Dec. 1821 1 Dec, 1825. 

icvart. Snl F>gimuTii(Actiug Governor) G Dec. 1825 IS Dec. 1S25. 

t^leoicrol lUlyh Darling 19 Dec, 1823 21 Oct., 1831. 

Uudaay.CB., 39th Rc{^ment. (Acting 

W) 22 Oct., 1831 2 Dec, 1831. 

>rr*» Sir Kichard Bourke. K.U.ll 3 Dec, 1831 o Dec, 1837. 

1 K. Sooil^Twia, o'intl Kegimcnt 

or) C Dec, 1837 23 Feb., 1838. 

24 Feb.. IS38 11 July, 1846. 

Sir Mfturioe O'Connoll, Com- 

of the Forces tLicuteiuknt-flovcrnorJ... 12 July, IS4lt 2 Aug., 1846. 

A- Fitzrov. K.tMi. K.H 2Auij,,18i6 17 Jan., 1855. 

om&a T>eniHOU, K.r.B 2UJau., 18^ 22 Jan., 1801. 

nel John F. Kempt, 12tfa Rcgi- 

utrjklor) 23 Jan.. 18B1 21 Mm., 18C1. 

kDnnible t Administrator 22 Mar., 1861 l.** May, 1801. 

T;'«»«Mg, ■; 

C.M.U. /Govcruorin-Chicf IG May, 1861 24 Dec, 1867. 

" .Sir Trevor Chuto. K.C.fl., Coui- 

e Forves (A(lminifitrator) 25 Dec, 1867 7 Jan., 1808. 

rablu the Karl of Bolmoro, P.C. 8 Jan., 1808 22 Feb.. 1S72. 

ph*n. Knt, C.B. (ALlnunislrator) 2:i Fub.. 1872 2 June, 1872. 

r-;e Robert Kubinaou. <r.C.M.<;. 3 Jimc. 1872 19 Mar., 1879, 
lieu, IC.C.M.Ij., C.U. (Lieutenant- 

) 20Mar.,lS79 3 Aug., 1879. 

t Honorable Sir Augustas William 

k Sprnccr Loftus, P.C, G.C.B 4 Aug., 1870 9 Nov., 18S5. 

Stcphfu, G.C.M.G., C.B. (Lieutenaut- 

t) I0XOV..1S85 11 Dec, 18S5. 

Hoortable Baron Carrington, P.O.* 

12 Dec, 188.5 1 Nov., 1890. 

St«pH«n,O.C.M.G., C.B. (Lieutenont- 

3Nov.,18iKJ In Jan., IS91. 
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From To 

The Right Honorable the Earl of Jersey, P.C-t 

G.C.M.G. 15Jan.,1891 28Feb.. 18 

Sir F. M. Darley, Kt., Chief Juatice (Lieutenant- 
Governor) 2 Mar., 1893 29 May, 18 

The Right Honorable Sir BobeH William Duff, ) oa m„„ laao S 1" Mar., 1» 

P.C, G.CM.G { ^ ^*y' ****''* 1 (died inoffic. 

SirF. M. Darley, Kt., Chief Justice (Lieutenant- 
Governor) 16 Mar., 1895 21 Nov., 1» 

The Right Honorable Viscount Hampden 21 Nov., 1895 (Still in offic 

During Sir William Denison's term of office he made two visits 
Korfolk Island, the first extending from 17th September to 27 
October, 1857 ; and the second, from 16th June to 8th July, 18t 
During his first visit the government was administered by Coloi 
H. K. Bloomfield, Mr. J. H. Plunkett, and Mr. Charles Cowper ; ai 
during the second, by Colonel J. M. Perceval, Sir William W. Burtc 
and Mr. Charles Cowper. 
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HE CVilony of Kew Soutli Wales li^^s almost entirely between the 

29th and 3Cth paniUels of south latitude, and between the 14l6t 

' '" 1 meridians e^st of <ireenwich. It is bounded on the east by 

■ (')cean, to which it presents a coast-line extending over 700 

£ri*u] Point Danju:erat its north-easteni extremity to Cape Howe 

south-east^ From the point last mentioned, which is also the 

i-ra«t limit of the colony of Victoria, it is bounded by an 

line, running in a north-westerly direction to the source of 

IndL a biream rising at the foot of Forest Hill, a few miles south 

I*ihit MountAin, one of the most cftnspicunus peaks of the Au8- 

Inui Alps. The southeni boundary of the colony follows the course 

le Tndi, and afterwards of the Murray, into which the first-named 

a ultimately merges^ as far as the Hist meridian of east longitude. 

le intersection of the Murray with this meridian forma a common 

inl of the three colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, and South 

west, the colony is separated from South Australia by the 
of the 141st meridian, as far as its intersection with the 29th 
llel of south latitude, at which point New South Wales, South 
Anstntlia, and Queensland touch. Comtnencing at this pointy the 
Borthertk boundary of thn colony follows the 29th degree of latitude, 
it is crossed by the Macintyre River, one of the upper branches of 
Darling, not far from the 149th meridian. Thence it follows the 
of the JWacintyrft upward, to the junction of its tributary, the 
; leaving the Macintyre, it follows the triliutary stream till 
a spur extending from the Main Dividing Range to the 
ion of Tentertield Cr»^k and the Dumaresq. The lx)undary runs 
this spur until it joins the main range, thence, almost parallel 
be cDfist., it follows the Dividing Kange to Wilson's Peak, whern 
MACffherwin Kunge branches eastward. Following the last-named 
»j(p^ the n'»rthem bounrlary reaches the coast at Point Danger. 

area comprised within these limits is estimated at 310,700 square 
or 198,848,000 acres, l)eing a little over two-and-;v-half times 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Excluding the surface covered by 
rrrem anH lakee, the area would be 195,882,150 acres, or about 306,066 
•quart! uiile^s. 
The length of the colony, from Point Danger on the north to Cape 
[owe on the south, is 680 miles. From east to west, along the li9th 
llel, thp breadth is 760 mileH, wliile diagonally from the south-west 
^eoriMr, where the Murray passes into South Australia, to Point Danger, 
Uw length reaches 850 miles. 
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I ' f r F. surface (»f Nt-w Roulli Wales is <livulf^l nalurolly iiifo thre* 
-*- distiiirt xotH's, oarli wiOely tlitferin*: in ^i^T^rieral cluiracler um 
physiral aspfot, and cloarly tlefined Ijy the Main Dixndin^f RaiiKe-, whichj 
traverses the country from north to south. Tht* tulde ];»n«l, which fonod' 
the summit of tliis range. conipriRes one of the zones aliove inenlioned, 
and nnirks the division between the coastal rej[;ioti, forriiiug the eaxltrn 
vate!*sliod, and tJie groat plain distrit^t of the intnior. 

Mot'NTAIXS, TaBL£-LAN1>, KTC, 

'Dit^ Wain Dividing Uan^'o riinM almost parallel to the ocuuit, ut no 
'i^reat distance fmrn it. t>n the esstern edge of tho t»hlfrlaml ibe 
niountainH vise abmptly to h height which averages l>etwei'n 2,000 aiwi 
3,000 feet, while on the western side they shij* griulually U^wait^ th* 
great central plain. The gengraphical centre of the wliolct niotintain 
«fy8tem of south-eastern Australia lies in the soutlbeaatem portion fif 
Now South Wales, close to the contines of Victoria. Here some (»f ihs 
peaks rise to a heiglit <ti over 7,000 feet alx>ve the lovel of tlw »*•. 
Mount KoHciuskn atui Mount TownBemi, two of t)ie higlient peiikH of tlu» 
-AM>lya1ian Alps, attain an elevation of 7,328 feet and 7,260 fe«i 
>e«peclively, 

Thr» central plateau, which ihofw hei^htn dominate, lieeomea «ttb- 
<(livided into several liranches, marking the waten^luHl «^f three diJ^liuct 
rirrr systeniB. The eastern watershed extends throughout the whole 
ilangtb of New Sonth Wales and l^ueenshuid, nnd drains into the Paeitio 
Ocean. The western watershed, embracing a portion of the tbrts 
««n«tem colonies, it* tlrained by the river Hy«tem of t}ie Muirav and 
I >«Hlin(2; iuto the. Southern Ocean. In the Routiiem watt'i'tiheil the Hnowy 
liiver ha* its source, its upper Itasin I)eing entirely in New S*titth W'oJea^ 
:iiitliough itM wHtei? How thr^^ugli VicUjria and enter tiie tK'a near Bass' 
Strait. 

In the south-eastern portion of the colony, which ha« tlie appearane* 
■^fll liavin^ been convulfled by Fiome great phywicttl diaturbauee, the width 
asnd altitude of the table-land are greatest. The ninuntiiiuN, howevw, 
■ATt^ nigged and their slopes abrupt, a^ is alwi the ciiae in oth*'r por-] 
iti»nH of thff I)ivi<ling Ilnnge, particularly in the Wu*? Mountains 
thf t'nsteni parts of New Englaml. The average h«»igbt of the Sno^ 
and Muniong llanges, which belong to the south-eastern dititrict. read 
5,000 feet ; and tlie width of the plateau, in the direcUou of east ant 
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be Mt down at 100 roiled. The nltitaile of tbe Monnro district 
S,000 feel «^ve tbe sfta-tevel ; hui as tlie tableland i-ans 
It docr a — e a grrently in height anil in width, until it nan-ows 
to * lew miles unly, with an ele^*uticm of scarcely 1,500 ft*et. 

The tAUl^'land rvo's again at the Blue Mounl/LiMs, where the principal 

wmuKUutB ottjuii a Li>usidemhle elevation, Mnunt Beeujaiung reaching 

4«I00 fed. The ^neral level of tho plateau it*«lf will be l>est under- 

when it is rpniemlfered that the Ui*eflt Western HAilway o£ the 

my traverses a district in these mountains, uf which tlie C-larence 

Jlooot Victoria, Mount Wilson, an'l Blackheath^ are stations, 

Bf tidnofover 3.0UU fe»H. The dividing chain iij^'aia 

. in its spread northward of the Hlno Mountaina, 

a coiiipuratively narrow ridge, it divides the waters of the 

ini and the Hunter, on the eastern slope, from those of tlH» Nauioi 

anrl the Cofitlereach, nn the western. The muss unce more wicieiis out 

tbA Ljverpriol Ranges, where Mount Ox ley ntands conspicuous at a 

4-,r»00 f«!iet, whilst altll farther north Ben Lomontl reaches 

Iflet, aud the table-land inainUviuH an average aitilude of 3,000 

itkg to thia dtatrict, although situated at no p^at distance front 

tbn climate and aspect uf uiucli lii^her altitudes. 

>'ailey8 acul dee|i p^rjces everywhere breiik the continuity of 

iding iUnge. Such is especially the case in the Blue Maun- 

["wlirre the scenery is of strikinj; and characteristic jjramleur. The 

everywhere presents one stninge peculiarity. The level Und 

\r terminates, and many hundreii feet below, as far jus the eye 

I, wooded valleys extend, whose undulating; HixitR are walled in 

by *!%TifKtof>e cUda, of heijLrht tu* en«ji-nioUH aa to be without parallel 

in the woriiL At the l>ottoin of theno valleys small rivTi- 

my HtPNitn**, fed by wattfH'alU frciii the table-land, trace 

under an evcr-rerdant dome of grncvful tree-fcma and giant 



ttuiuntatn scenery of this part of New South Wales produces on 
iveller an entirely new impression. There are no Bnow-cappe<l 
upon which tho rising ami setting sun produces strange and 
Iccnt colour effects, nor does any pecnHar shape of the summits 
tl»e iniagiaation, as iu thii Alps and Pyieuees of the Old World. 
Ob llir cuntfnry, from the plains Uie New South Wales mountains look 
ilUBIputicaut But gazing from tbe edges of the high table-land 
the tieep vallvys beUjw. the mind i> awtd by the rt.^disation of the 
A icaie on which N'ature has workerl in thosi' sulituiles. In 



^uy bkaccs the cliffs rise 2,000 fi*t peqiendicularly fmm the valley 
lUl, and the Idlls at their feet, foniie<l by tho nAVumulatiou nf 



from their sides juid fronj the plateau above, appear jls slight 
VKilaWiiona. The valleys luid side* of the gorgt»s, wherever there is 
«Btl, art* clothwl with dense vegetati^^u, anti over all is the mantle of 
Um haute which makes tbe wliole effect most striking, and which has 

to the range viaible from Sydney its appropriate name. 
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Tho main range throws off many spars towards the sea on the & 
sio{>**. Tliese flivide the waters of the nameroos rivers which flo\ 
th»? Pacitic (.>ccan. Almost everywhere between the coa^t range aiid IIm 
sea the country is hilly and serrated, more particularly in the southe 
portion of the colony. In the IIlawiLrra diBtrict, «^0 miles to the soiitl 
of Sydney, the mountains skirt the very edjje fjf the onast, prcsentiiii 
towards the ocean a perpendicular face of cliffs nearly 1,000 feet 
heij^ht. Farthftr north there is a wider cnast-land, witli greater stretcbef 
of country available for tillapje and pasture. 

The western slope is entirely different. Numerous ramifications 
the general mountain system nre thrown off, but all slttpej^ntly towar(k 
the sn^at central plain of the interior. S<i gentle, indeed, is tbfl 
declivity that the dividing lines of the various watersheds as they 
extend westward are scarcely visible, l>eing only indicated by a «ioc«S" 
sion of low riflges and isolated elevations. 

In the extreme west of the colony, verging on South Australia, 
Another mountain system exists, forming the western edge of 
immense depression, through which the largest rivers i>f the Australiaii 
Continent hold their devious course. The Barrier and the Greji 
Ranges are part of this system. They consist of low hills, hard! 
rising Uy the dignity of mountains, and colminatint; in a few solitar 
peaks, such as Mount Arrowsmith and Mount Lyell, which attain a 
elevation of only 2,000 feet abc»ve sea-level. 

Traces have been f<»und of the existence at some earlier period of 
range of primary rocks, extending from Orange to Cobar and Wilcannia 
and forming the watershed between the Lachlati antl part of the basu 
of the Darling. The range no longer exists as a htndmark, for owioj 
to denudatiun it has almost entirely disappeared. 

The whole mountain system of New 8onth Wales lies below thi 
limit of perpetual Know. On the south-eastern slopes of the Sno 
Ranges, hriwever, and on the summits of the high peaks of the Australia] 
Alps, snow sometimes lingers throughout the year. 

Lakks of the Moustalv Reciox. 

On the summit of tho Main Dividing Range, and within a few raU 
of the inland tttwns of Uoulburn, Queanbeyan, and Braidwoo*!, two 
the i*rirK'i|>id lakes of the colony are situated. LiLke Gwirge is 16 mil 
in length ntid G ndles in width, draining a basin whase area is abou 
490 K*|Uftre miles. It is situAt<K) at an elevation of 2,200 feet above th 
nea, and the scenery around it is very l>eantiful. This lake cxiiibits th 
plienouH^non of a largo drtiinage area withou; a visible outlet, f 
though it receives many small water-courses, no stream leaves it, Lak 
Hathurat, a frw tnilt-s eiMtt of Lake George, is another depression 
the Humiiiit of ihn ]>ividit»g Range, and covers in ordinary seasonB 
arci* of a\)nut ir>s«|unr<t rnili'H. It is simitar in character to Lake Georgi 
having no outlet to the sea. UuUi lakes, in periods of great drougbl 
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:ousiilerably h\ area : but Lake George in most seasons is a 6no 
of water, iind now that the railway to Cooiiia skirts its shores, 
&tinu.-tivene£S of its scenery makes it a favourite resort of touriutn. 



TuE Coastal RKfJiox— Rivers. 

The DUkio range ftlready described, traversing the country from north 
KNttb, givea rise to numerous rivers flowing into the South Pacific. 
tttred with the western rivers of the colony, those of the eastern 
LppeAr iiisijjnirtcant enough ; but contrasted with the principal 
nrrr^ of we&tem Euro(te, their relative size and iuiportauce are at once 
etanifevt. 

tb the extreme north of the colony, the Tweed and llrunswick Rivers 
§om throogh a rich country of semi-tropical aspect. Tlieir courses are 
Aon* and luirentrances render them navigable only for siuixll craft. 
frw miles south of the Brunswick, the Richmond descends from 
betjB;bts of the Macplierson Range, on the Hlope of Mount Lindsay, 
the Inchest penks of the northern tabledaniJ. The river has three 
and i« navigable on the main arm as far a.s Casino, G2 miles, 
la Wilson's Creek to Lismore, GO uiiltrs from the sea. The Ricli- 
dmins an area of atwut 2,400 sc^uare miles of country, ruggwl in 
ijier l>asin and heavily timlwred^ and in its lower coui-se tluwing 
igh rich alluvial land, where the pro<iuce of semi-tropictd climes 
laxuriantly. 

iediat«*ly twjuth of the last-named stream is the Clarence — the 
\t river on the eiisteni watershed. Tt tjikes its rise in a spur of 
Main Dividing iiange. mvX runs in a Mmth-easterly direction for 
miles, carrying tt considerable l>ody of water through one of the 
iliatricts of the colony, and emptying itself into the FaciBc at 
Bay. The upper part of its basin is very rugged, so much so 
Ha principal tributaries, the Mitchell, Nymboi, Timbarra, and 
Omra Rivera, rising in the New England table-land, between Armidale 
Aod Teiilorfield, all flow in an opposite direction to the couree of tlie 
main stream, generally trending to the north-fast, urid even, in the case 
ti\h^ f^rarii and the NymlKji, to the north-west. The I^»wer Clarence 
lift uioguiticeat stream, averaging half-a iidle in width, from its mouth 
tls^ fur nearly i>0 milesv and it is navigable for G7 miles, as far as 
ihurat. Ocean-going steamers of large tonnage ascend the river 
as (irafton, 42 miles from the aea. The area of country drained 
th« Clarence is over H.OOO square miles, or nearly half as large again 
u tbr basin of the Thamt^, whose course, although about as long as that 
tb« Clarence, is navigable for only 60 unles. 

Two short rivers, the Bellinger and the Nambucca, both navigaV>le 
some dlstAnoe by small craft, enter the Pacific betw^een the Clarence 
Trial Bay. 

aio Trial Bay, the Macleay, one of the principal rivers of the coast, 
rges, after a course of liOO miles from its source near Ben Lomond. 
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With its principal fc«Jei% the i.iuyrit, the Apsley, and the Chaii<il4»r. 
llit» Macleay dmins an aren of 4,800 sqanre niil«i of country, the upper 
part of which, especially that portiun tlirouj^h which the Apsley flow*, ia 
extrenit'ly rugjjr^U and ])recipitoiiR. Serifs of waterfalls, wnne of which 
liave a perpeiKlicular descent of over *20U fwt, mark the course of this 
stream, as it runs through narrow jjorgefi whose siiies rise in places to a 
heijyht oi attont 2,000 feet. In its lower course the vjiIIpv widens very 
considt^rahly int<i wagniticent alluvial plains, &ist l^ecoming the home of 
a nuniprous and thriving population. The Macleay is iiavigiible for mnrre 
tluifi 30 niil«*s, as far as the town of Greenhills, a few miles abort 
KeiupHey. The country through which it tlows is for the vooet part 
thickly timlieit'd. 

The Hastiri;;s is the next Htream met with, empfcyiiij; itself into the 
sen at Port Macquarie. The country which it drains is rich, umlnlntiniE^ 
und densely wocKled, and the area within its watei-alied is 1,400 Mjuare 
miles. Its chief arm is formed by the Wilson and Maria Rivers, on 
the left bank, the latter joining the main stream a few miles above 
Port Mac«|uaine, 

Tli<> Manninji; rises in thn Main Dividing Range, and fiows almoK 
due cuRl through a prosperous district, rapidly becoming settletl. Tb(« 
valley through which it flows ia drnsely wooded, and the figricuUund 
land on l>oth sidw* of the river is unsurpassed for fertility. The Man- 
ning has a length of 100 miles, and, like most of the riv ei*s of the sea- 
Umrd, its* course lies through undulating country, bivken in th^ upper 
portion, hut widening out as it npArs the sea. It* chief tributary is the 
Harrington, on the right bank ; on the left, it receives the lUrnard 
River, thf* i>aws«»n, the Lansdowne, the Nowemloc, Rowley's Hiver, 
untl other Koiall streams. The Manning is navigable for occaii-goiag 
vesBels as far as Wingham, about '20 milea from its mouth. 

Before reaching the Hunter, Kevenil Rmatl streams are met wHIl, 
am'iugst which may be mentioned tlte Wollomba nnd Muclenn, falling 
into Wallis I^ake ; the Myall, which empties into Myall Lake ; and iW 
Karunh, which ivaches the ocean at Part Stepliens. 

The Hunter is one of the chief rivers of the colony, and has its 
Mourcf* in the Liverpool Range. It Hows tirst in a southerly direction 
until its conriuence with the <lnulbum; thence it takes an easterly 
ooursc, and reaches the sea at Port Hunter, on the shori's of which is 
situated the city of Newcastle. The Hunter receives numerous tribu- 
taries. The chief of these, in addition to the Goulbum, already inen- 
tionfd, are Uie'Wollombi, the Pnterson, and the Williams. With ite 
tributaries, the Hunter drains a country extending over ll.OiW) Mjoarv 
miles — un area more than twice as large as the ULsin of the Thames. 
The river is navigable for ocean-going vessels as far as Morpetii, 34 milos 
from tlie sea ; whiisi tbe Paterson and the Williams are both na\'igabk^ 
the one for a distance of 18 miles, and the other for 20 nnle«. Tba 
npj*er «.*ovir>H^ of the main river and its branches are throuiih billy, if 
001 mountainous districts ; but its lower course is mainly thi-ough ricb. 



THE HAWKE3BUBT RIVER, 



mmif, alia vial Sals. T)irou;^]i its lower coDraev the river drains the 
kq^Hi and moei iuiportAUt coal-tield iu AiistrAliiL. M'hoHi* empoiinm is 
llMraiaUr* the swx>nd city of the colony in Hhippin^ and cniniuerue. 
1VI*?ni;lb of the Hunter i» over *J00 miles. 

Though U^ss iiuptirtaut thno tho Hur»ter, from a. rommerriAl pmnt of 
new, the liawkesbary, which reftches thu sea :it Broken Bay, is none 
tiwl^ie oru* (»f the tinest rivers of the eastern siM.)>OArd. It is fnrTiie<l 
hjr the united waters of many sCreams, each of considvi-ablp h.icftl im|X)r- 
tufli^ Iu chief tributaries come from the cable land or sori^^^ of the 
Bti» MountAins, but the principal hrftuch of the riv«r itself rises in the 

"••'" - further w^uth. The range forming the watei"shed between 

1 »ury and the sti*eftra.s flowin^j; eastward, leaves the main range 
u^&r Uinv Batliurst, runs nurth-eaAterly, ami tertainateH at the sea near 

Vadisr the name of the WoUondilly, the Hawki-sbury haa its source 

HOC many roiles from Goulburn. F!owin'» pnst that town, it proceeds in 

a wwilwriy direction until it receives the waters of thi^ Cox Uivei*, which 

mmm from the Blue MouotainH, after paKf;ln^ through wihl ;^or>^^f 

vhtfrein may bi* found fti>ioe of the most uiajLjuilicent scenei-x' iu Aua- 

Balia. Fniiu the junction of the Cox River the stream Lk known as the 

Waimgamba, whieh nanif^ it n*tainH until its junction witli the Nepean. 

Ttiii rivrp rtses in the cooat raiure overlookiug WoUongong, and together 

*•: iiutary streaiufi, the Cataract autl Cordeaux, formn tho source 

M* .1 r-work« from whi<.'h Sydney now draws its supply. Though 

.^li r ii,;tn thf? WarrAgftii»ba. the Nepean gives its name to the united 

• ii' i oi Th« two streaniH. After i^eceivinjt; the Nepean, the river flown 

t'-fOt of the Blue Mountains, through a rich valley hi;,'hly cul- 

Krom the Blue Mountains it is augmented by tlie waters of 

' tr^'oisut. the Uruae aud the Colo, and from the junction of the latter 

IS ciillr*d the Ifftwkesbury. Still running northward, it is 

H' Macdoiiald, an impirtant stream, navigable for some dis- 

its contiuciict^ uitli the Hawkesbui-y. Tho Macdouald comes 

uitb. wud iuins the river on the left bank. After tui*niug to 

- . ih*- Hawkenliury holdK its ooursi? Ihittugli broken countty, the 

of wliich hfiK been pronounced equal to any other river scenery 

^orhi^ and tiniiUy tY^aohes the sea at Broken Bay. Its coursi' 

"» -r 330 ludes, and tlje drainage area may be set down as 8.000 

Navigation is possible as far aa Wind.wr, 70 miles from 

ii-ii. and a little dredging would enable sea-going vessels to rench 

\rn. 

in li . ■ 'uourhitod of Sydney,8on]e small streams fall into Botany 

lUy. '] .I', tho Wonmoni and George's River, havi* their sources 

•O the 6asU of tlie ranges in which the Nef>ean, ConlfJiux, and 

fetenot rib Jer rapid courses uiiite their waters before falling 

toUnbay. 

QmtnAy spaukiug, the risers south of Sydney are of less importance 
than those to the north, as tho width of the coastal strip narrows 
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consideraUy. The Hboalhaven, nevertheless, merits more than pasBUi( 
notice. Rising in the coastal ran^ and follovinf; the direction of thct 
coast, it flows northerly through deep pullies, marked by magnificent 
scenery yieculi/irly Australian ; then turning sharply to the e-flst, it enters 
the alluvial plaius, which are counted amongst the richest and most pro- 
ductive in thf country. The Shoalhaven is 'JGO miles in lenjjth, but il 
navigable only for a few miles, and draimt a district 3,300 miles in 
Farlher Kouth, in the narrow Itelt Itelween the ranges and tlie sea, flo 
the Clyde, Moruya, Tuross, and Bega Rivers. They all pa«s tlirougl 
rich, undulating, agricultural country, and each has an avenige length 
of fil) to To miles. The Towamba River, at the extreme south of th 
colony, empties itself intt» the Pacihc at Twofold Bay. 

The physical aspect of the eastern rivers is much the same, their 
upper courne being amidst broken and mountainous districts, ami their 
lower waters Howing through undulating country with rich alluvial tlatft 
along their Imnks, for the most part highly cultivated. Where unculti 
vated, the country is densely covered with timlter, some of which attainil 
» magniticent growth, j-ielding the fine&t hardwood, and, in the north, 
Scednr and pine. 

Tliouffh belonging to another river system, the upper basin of the 
Snowy River ib situated in ^ew South VVales. This river receives th» 
unow-fed streams rising on tlie Bouthern slopes nf the Monaro Range^ 
its priiiL'ifMil tributaries being the Bombala and the Eucuml>*ne. The 
Snowy River and its tributaries water a considerable portion of that 
highest tableland of the colrmy, between the mountain ranges of whieb 
ire found large tnicts of arable hind, whore the produce of colder climot 
xnav be grown to piTfection. After leaving New South Wales, th 
Snowy has ii rapid and tortuous course,and timdly enters these;i betweett 
Cape Howe and Bass' Strait, in the colony of Victoria. The area ol 
its watershed in New South Wales is about 2,)^00 square miles. 

Haroours axd Ports. 

AVith a coast so extensive as that of New South Wales, it would h< 
natural to expect many harV>ours and bays aff<irding outlets for the pro* 
duce of the country, and such is the case. Besides harlx>ura of commercia 
imp4)rtance, there are others which afl'ord shelter for vessels in stress a 
'Weather, and a refuge in time of danger. Fortunately, however, har 
bours of refuge are not often required. The coast of the colony is singit 
larly free from cyclones, burricAnea, and like visitMions. C^ales a 
certainly not unknown, and casualties are not infrequently recorded ; ba 
the coa.st is very safe, and in many cases disasters are to be attributed tK 
causes which ordinary prurience could have averted. 

Inside Cape Byron, in the north of the colony, the bay of the 
name offers shelter, in all but nortli-east weather, to vessels trading 
Queenslnml. A large pier ha.s been constructed, by means of which th 
pro<iuce of the neighbouring districts of the Brunswick and Tweed nw 
be shipped when an entrance to these rivers i.« impracticable. 
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At Siitai Bar, the entrance to the Clarence, the anchorage is safe 

cwaimxiiotis, anti when tha works ilesigned f<jr improving the river 

in<vttrecotupIet4Hl, it promises to b« one of the best ports on the coast. 

TjuJ liAv, at the mouth of the Macleay, aSbrds ample sheJter and 

ichrtrape. The (Jovernnient have erected a largo prison on the hill 

*king tlie Bay, and are now utilising the ]>nsonerii' labour in 

lj» A breakwater, witli the view of niakin",' Trial Bay not only 

of refujfif, hut a sliijiping port. When this dnsign is accoin- 

I, th»5re is every re;ison to suppose that it will liecome one of the 

frMHiPiiced placid on the ct>a.st, as the resources of the Macleay 

It arv jLH^eat ami are rapi<lly developing. 

^Iac<piarip, at the mouth of the Ha.stings, and the harbour at 
•r, near CajMi Hawke, alfonl j((.m.hI aiichonigc. Port Stephens, a 
farther south, offers at all times the most sjife and coninioflious 
'boar d»>sirable As a naturjil port it is hardly inferior to Port 
in. and the scenery of its shores ia very beautiful. At present 
»t«pliens is little uaed, owing to its proximity to Newcastle and 
fi}Hirsen&i» of t!ie population in itjf imiuediatu district. 
t-niy miles farther soulli is Port Hunter, at the umuth of tlie river 
thftt uoine. When Hrst used, tlie harbour was inconvenient and some- 
vhat tlan^Troii.s ; but this has been altered entirely by the breakwaters 
mewl tmining-walls which have been constructed. Newcastle harbour 
ntifw *«fe and roomy, with slupping facilities equal, if not superior, to 
foond in any other Au.strallin port. M.ii^iificent wharves line its 
provided with hydnvulic and steam cranes of the mt>st moilern 
tvpe. The lenj*th of wliarf frontage is more than two miles, the trade 
If Im^ nud iucrea^in)^, and the city ranks third umongsb Australasian 
■Mporta. The importance of Newcastle is mainly due to the eidstence 
imueiiAp <x»al deposits in it>i neigbbi>urho(Hl, which supply not only 
the Australian Gilonieii, but the China scasi, the Pacific slopes of 
"failed States, and the countries boi-dering on the Spanish main. 
ly, too, large shipmeiit^ of wool have been made direct to Englinh 
Newcastle having direct communication by railway with the 
aortbrrn districU^ of the colony. 

A few miles farther south is I*ake ^lacquarie, in the centre of the 
■fi«fld of the Newcastle district, and covering an area of 44 Kquare 
The great drawback to the lake as a shipping port has heen the 
nf^ss of its entrance ; but extensive dykes und training-walls have 
fcoen oommencetl, which have alr<'ady increased the draught of water in 
Uic channel, and with some further inipn>vements Lake Mactpiarie will 
tacome an important shipping place. 

Broken liay, 1 "i miles north of Port Jackson, forms the nmuth of the 

ivrr Hawkesbury. It has a bold entrance, and on Barranjoey, the 

itikcni headland, is erected a fine lighthouse. The bay has three 

»ch«at, Brisbane Water being the northern, the Hawkeshury mouth 

centre, and Pittwater the soutbem arm. The tirst-named opens 

jiito A series of lakes, and the town of Oosford, standing at the 
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heat] of one o£ them — thft Broaclwater — is the centro of an import 
(Ustrict. The Hoenery nt and around Hmken Bay is charncttristici 
Australian, and in natural beauty rivals even .Sydney Harhour. So« 
of Broken Bay the cx>ast'line is a Bucces&ion of high clittk and sai 
beAcheK. ^_ 

The enti*ance to Port J:ickson lies between |>erpi'ndtcular c-UfTs o^| 
stone several hundred feet high, and only 74 chains, or nearly onefl 
A])art. Sydney Hjirbour has l>een too often described to recjuini 
Icnjj^hy reference here. It holds the tiifit place amongst the harlioi 
of the world for convenience of entrance, depth of water, and TiaCU 
shipping facilities. Its natural beauties charm all who visit its shoi 
and in the quiet waters of its nuiuerous bays and coves the nat 
of the world might securely rest The area of water surface of i 
hartwur proper is 16 square miloR, and the shore-line is 165 milen 
circuit. At the South Head is enacted a splendid lighthouse, till 
witli an ele<Ttric arc light, the power of which is scarcely exce»eded 
any coii6t. On the shores of Poi't Jackson stands Sydney, the capi 
of New youth Wales and the mother city of the Austmlias. The c 
and its suburbs occupy 141 8i|uare miles, and have within tfa 
boundaries al«mt 410,000 people. ^m 

Botnny B;iy. the tirst p«iib ent*-TW.l by Capt«iin Cook, the diacoT4^| 
this terntory, lies a few miles south of Sydney. It covers an arot 0V 
squiii-e miles, and receives the watei'sof se^end sniall rivers. The 1 
has very little trade, by reason of its pmxiniity to Sydney, b 
frequente<l by craft in seaivh of shelter durin'? stress of weather. 

WoUongong, Kinma, and UUadulla are small harbimrswhicli Uavtt' 
Bttfttched, i\s it were, from the sea, and iire impurtAut shippiiij;; pi 

About 80 miles to the south of Sydney the coast is broken by 
important inlet called Jervis Buy. Its entnince is 2 niiiea wide, a 
on its bosom wife anchoiuije may be found in any part. It issarrouik 
by rich acriculturai and mineral country, as yet unexploited. SttU 
has been ho Iwuniiful to the country as a whole that jiarticular distri< 
undoubtedly rich, must remain for a while undeveloped, and po 
whicli w(m!d in older countries be prized for their convenienee a 
capacity, liere rtsmain unused, save as refuges in stortiiy weather. 

Batsman's Bay, at the enti-ancc to the Clyde, is an inlet of aoi 
importance, and c<iastal steamers al^i load produce at the mouths uC \ 
Moruya, Turn.ss, and Bega Rivers. 

Twofold Bay is a mag^iticeut sheet of water, near the southern lii 
of the colony. Formerly it was the seat of a largo w halini; trade, whic> 
nuw, however, all but extinct. It is well slieltered, and a line jetty tUBv 
ample shipping faoiUtien. Its trade is chietiy with the nei<j;hboarJ 
oolonieB, in pro<luce and live stock, the bay l)eing the nearest outlet 
tlie i»ea<oast for the rich district of 3iIonaro. A railway is planned 
oonnect the port, with the talde-land and the metn:>poli8, and Twofc 
Bay promises to become a considerable sUipping place in the near 
On its shores is situated the town of Eden. 
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riJcA the ports and harbours, properly so calletl, wliich liRve beon 
rp ■•nanierated, there are several hikes, or aiiiiH of the Bea, which will, 
the ticvelopinent of the resources of the country, l»eoome porUs of 
it. Krora Cape Hiwke to Port Stephens a chain of lakes extends, 
lanlcAtiug w^ith the ktter through the Myall River. Jinrl covering 
arva. The uii«t exteti»ivo are Wntlis Liike, Myall Lake, and 
Broadwat<»r. The country round ahont is richly timUered, but its 
slill undeveloped, lictween Lake Mac«|uarie and Binken 
^Tuggerali Laice, also an extonsi\'e sheet of water. South of 
ijij is L^ke llUtwarra, of oonaiderable area, but sliallow, and 
south of the colony are Coila and Turosa Lakes, into which 
ICivcr discharges. 

ISLAVDS. 

Is of any note >>elong geogmi)hicalIy to New South Wales. 
r*hton Islands, lying a few ndles northward of the Hea^ls of 
'OS, are the largest in extent. Solitary Island, situati^ near 
tn.rtnrm part of the cojtMt, Ijetween tlio Bellinj;;e.r and Clarence 
ami Montagu Island, 18 miles south-east of the Moruya River 
, have* been s4'h'cU;d as tlie sites f(jr H^rhthoufMS, but are not 
rjiie inijMjrtant, Norfolk Island, having an urea of 8.607 acres, it 
i«ed to annex to New South Wales ; and Lonl Howe Island^ 
acres in extflnt-, and lying some 3iJ0 miles otf the coast-, in the 
Itfititdo of Fort Mtu:quarie, belongs politically to the colony. 
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Hm vmt4>i*ii wat^r^hed uf tho culony is iti physical featuxes an 

M«i>n^^ht.^al chttraclt?r the antithesis of the eastern. Instead of ft 

rip of country shut in by the sea and mountains, intersected 

•us «h<»rt rivers with a rapid flow, the western watershed forms 

-in thnnigli which the quiet wattirs of a few gre;it rivers have 

lufir ir*n^ though uncertiiin e<»ui*aes. Tltc rivers of the western region 

4U bfdooji to the (luvial sy^^teni of the Murray, which carries to the 

• n, through the colony of South Austi-aliii, the drainage 

■ 1 immeiiKe in extent, embracing the northern portion of 

i^Lid the western and larger part of New South Wales, and 

Irrifist to the centre of Queensland, 

, or Ifume, the southern branch of this vast river system, 
-r:ouy .Mount44ins, from which ite* three principal sources,, 
■/I" Hume, the Tof)ma. and the Indi descrend. The iirst two of thesi 
'(rt-aiiM rise on the northern and western slopes of Mnuiit Kosciusko | 
Uk Indi, which is really the main river, lias a longer course, rising in a 
jolly near the Pilot Mountain, at an elevation of 5,000 feet above the 
*efc From the confluence of these rivers the Murray rapidly descends 
l*f«wds ihe plains below Albury, where it is only IDO feet abova 
Ma-levtfly and has still a course of 1,439 miles to run. From Albu 

G 
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rlownwanlK the river receives many tributaries on both iMinks, 
from New Suutli Wales b^ing the most important. Above Alburv tha^ 
tributaries are for the most part mount^iin torrents, carrying to th( 
nmin Btreain the melfceil snows of tlie Australian Alps. In 
lower course, however, the Murray is ftugmeuteJ, through the Murrum- 
bidgee and Uurliug, by tho waters of secondary syuteuib ua iin|K)r(aiit^ 
as its own. 

Before beLnj; joined by the ^nrrumbidgt«er th« Murray receives, fromj 
ft series of nnii-liranrhe.% the drainaj^e of ii lai*ve portion of tho country* 
lying between the two main Htreams. Tlie Billabong Creek runs nlnio^t-J 
through the centre of tho plain spreading l)etweeu the Murray Mid 
Murrumbidgee ; in the middle of itit course it crommunicates with tho* 
latter river, tlirough Colombo and Yanko Creeks, whilst on tho south 
it feeds the Murray by tiie channel of the Edward River. The Etlward 
is itself an important stream. It fonns with the \Vakool, Tupnl, aud 
Bullntalo Creeks, and many other smaller ixjxd less important waters 
<;oun«^s, a fluvial syhtem, interbicing the whole country from Toouuiwt 
tn tlie Murninibidgeo junction, which has lieen justly named Hiverina. 
The Etlward and Wakool are together navigable for over 400 miles, atfj 
far as the important town of Deniliquin. From its furthest souroo afii 
the fwit fii the PiU>t Mountain to the town of Albury, the Murray hi 
a length of l!80 miles. Thence to the Darling River junction itscoursa^ 
is i^f>'2 miles, and fnmi that [xiint to the sea, below Lake Alexandrixia,* 
it Ls ^ySJ mdes in length. The river has thus a total course of 1,7191 
miles, of which 1,250 are within the colony uf New South Wales. Jfcj 
has Ijeeii navigated as far as the Ournie gold-tield, about 150 mila 
above Albury. and 1,590 miles from its mouth. 

The Murrumbidgee has its source at the foot of a hill r»verlooking Um 
Coolum«ui Plains, ut a height 4)f nejirly 5,000 feet ab<*ve the sea, 11 
course drat shapes itself southward, but near the town of Cooma it t&ki 
a sharp curve and runs in a northerly direction until it approaches Yi 
Here it curves again, trending to the west in a line parallel to 
Murray ; but turning southwest on receiving the L^ocldan. it finally 
joins the main river after a coui*se ui 1,360 miles. The an^a draintnl 
the Murrumbidgee is estimateil at 15,400 atjuare miles. In the up| 
part of its course it i-eceiv^s from l»<»th sides numerous rivers antl creeka,^ 
the mo»t important of which are the Umaralla, Molonglo, and Yi 
Rivers on its right, and the C}(>odradigl>ee and Tuinut Rivers on ii 
left bank. All these rivers flow through mountainous country ov«r 
series of plat<^ux, which from the Coolnmon and Cooi'angorandnil 
Plains to the plains round Gundngai and Wagga successively diniin 
in height from *>,000 feet to 720 feet antl 607 feet above the sea. 

The upiKT valleys, both of the Murrumbidgee and the Murray, 
-of similar jdiysical aspect. Btith rivers ai-e snow-fed, the Murray to 
greater extent thnn its tributiry, owing to the higher elevation of tl 
mountains and platCfiux from which it df^sceiids. Fn the lower l>asi 
they arc also similar in character, aud the plains which tliey di^iu ai 
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most fi?rtil** in the colony. AVith an intotUgent syHfpm of 
ilion ami irrigutiou. lliy Jowt^r vnllevs of these riven* wuulrl 
ft ha^ population of Agriculturists on land hitherto devuted 
to ftbeep ])jiAturtn}{. 

hitl trihutAry of tht^ Arurrumhid^^ is the Lachln.n, rising in tho 

ividing Unnj^e, where its principal fetxlers also have their source. 

Are tho Boorffwa, (V>okwell, Abercrombie, and Bolubula— all 

trMniA. oo'AAionftlly swollen l>y melting snow from the tuble- 

^C^r rec<?ivin^ tlio lioorowa, the Ladilan flows to the Murrum- 

chrouifh oOO miles of plain country, without receivinjf any 

of pennaiicnL clmructer. The water-counies which carry off 

lu» water fn)m the rich plains on either side of the river, only 

in lime of tluod. The tobil length of the river is 700 miles, 

in hoR an area of i3,rK)0 square miles. The eountrj' drainrnl 

dan is similar in most respects to that of the Murray and 

I gee, and with regular itiinfall or irrijjation the light red soil 

•Attdv Ukam of it.s lower v.iltey would yif^Id abundant returns Ut the 

Tlie lines of demarcation l>etween the I^chlan \\finm and that 

Mumimbidgeeon the south and of the Darling on the north-we«t, 

hardly perceptible on the ground, so flat is the country through 

these p«iit rivers How. 

ait th*^ tributjtries of the Murray, the DarliuK drains the largnt 
rxtf-iulinu as it fli>p» over the ^vator ]iortion of the weetern 
of Nf'W South Wales, and enibmcing nearly all Southern 
id. I'VuH it-8 contluence with the Murray at W«.*ntwortJj up 
l» its j«nrrio»i with xUv Culgoa a few rniles alwve Bourke, the Darlijijf 
WBtb' vo tributarieH, the Paroo and the Warrego, both inter- 

■iftln ,M cif vast KJze in tiineH of Hood. For over 1,000 miles 

Ifck pvat- n\er hold^ its solitary course, Nilp-Uke^ feeiiing the thirsty 
fliba of thr south with water falling many humlred miles distant on 
Ab downs of (^ueen.sland. The course of the river is tortuous in the 
ntTirti^m ■ in many ptaoc:i a narrow nock of land, a mile or two across, 
■;irts of the river 20 miles distant if the stream were followed. 
■ i-.i' i(i:» ]>n«enta the phenomenon, not uncommon in Australian 
«. I'f bunks much higher than the plain behind; indeed, the riv<»r 
itMtilf, though from 30 to 40 feet bniiHiath the hank, is in some places 
Htiin Wow the ^'eneral level nf the countiy. Successive Hoods 
p odflBti to the height of the banks, and have raised the lied of the 
<«<-»rT«*«fiond ingi y. 

lias no aouToe under that name, which applies only to 

riviT as far as the Bogan jutution. Above this point' 

ite of (he Ilnrwon, until itH confluence with the Owydir; 

V. n OS Ihtv Macintyi-e, and afterwards the main branch 

ibe name of the Puman'sq. The laKt-name<l stream has its 

if »hfc IMviding Range, on the summit of the table-land at the ex- 

■ (i-caat of the colony, nfit far from the heatl of the Kiohmond. 

uiiii»n»4, Macintyre, and liurwon form, however, what might 
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really be calleil the Upper Darling, and this appellation would 
graphically accurate. The variety of names^ by which not only % 
DarlinjL:, hut many other Australian rivers are known, is due to 4 
fact that they wore discovered in sections, the identity of which n 
not established until years afterwards, and the sectional names hd 
isurvivetl. i 

The Darling receives, in its upper course, many tributaries, which dr| 
the southern jwrtioii of Queensland, but tlie^e rivers only flow for a sh< 
part of their courses in New South Wales. Chief amon^ them are t 
Mooni, Narrnn, Bokhani, Culgwi, Warrego, and Piiroo. The princij 
aiBuents of the Darling within the boundaries of New Siiuth Wales a 
on the left bank. The Gwydir, Nauioi, Castlereagh, Macquarie, ai 
Bogan ai-e the most inj[>ortant. Tliese sti'eauis are all of eonsifleral 
length and similar in character ; their upper valleys are on the taq 
lands, and their lower courses lie through alluvial plains and gd 
jiastoral country. The Darling is navigable, in times of freshets, as | 
as the townshij) of Walgett, 1,758 miles from its confluence with I 
Murray ; thence to the sea the distance is 587 miles, making a total leng 
of navigable water from Walgett to the sea of 2,345 miles, and! 
therefore ranks liigh amongst the rivers of the world, as estimated ) 
navigable length. Unfortunately, however, its upper course is od 
only during part uf the year. ( 

If the tiu^nal system of the T^Iurray and Darling and their princij 
tributaries be cimsidered in the light uf the facilitit^s it iiilords fur wai 
carriage, its value will appear not inconsiderable. The Darling Hi^ 
may be made available for navigation for 1,758 miles, from Wejitwo^j 
to Walgett; the Miirrumbidgec ami Ijuhlan r'<miljined have 900 mili 
and the Murmy, from * >urnie goldiield to the point where it enters i 
t«rrit4iry of South Australia, hits a lengfch of 1,120 miles. If to this 
added the na\ igable length of the Wukool and Kdward, the total dist&i 
of river which could be navigatetl i-eaclies nearly 4,200 miles in I 
western district alone — a length more than 50 per cent, greater tb 
that of the niUways of the colony. 

Here and there along the course of tlie western rivere are found lal 
sometimes of consideiiLble dimensions. These lakes ai'e in reality shml|| 
depressions, receiving water from the ovcrHfiw of the rivers in times 
flood, and in return feeding them when the tlootls have subsided. L« 
Urana is the most important in the Muixay and Murrumliidgee 1)Afl 
and Lakes Cowal, Cudgellico, find WaljfPi-s, in that uf tho Lachll 
Along the Darling are Lakes Pt»opelloe and Uunyulka on the leftbaj 
and Laidley's Ponds and Lakes PaniniatLH>, Tandou, and Cawndilla 
the right, near Menindie. On the iSouth Australian frontier are ht 
Vict-oiTtt, formed by the overflow of the Murray, and others of 
importance. The area of these lakes is undetined, as they vary in 
according to tho rainfall, sometimes covering vast extents of couni 
and at other times being reduced to the proportions of mere waterhd 
whilst in seasons of groat drought they are absolutely dry. 
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T U Accepted as an nscertained fact that ttie temperature of lamls 
in llip scjutheiii Ijeniisphere is lower than that of couiitrips situated 
ruling latitudes north of the efjuator. To this jjeiieral law 
ii Wales is no oxcoption. Thft t-escarchea of the Government 
kDorocr of the colony conclusively confirm this, and show, from the 
of temperature extending over many years, that the climate of 
South Walea is one of the most temperate and uniform anywhere 
inced. Just as thecountiy is divided naturally into three distinct 
>hical reg-ions, so it is separated into the same climatic di\'ision8, 
which h:LS its characteristic features. 
Til© coastal rejrion extends from '28° to v*?"" south latitude, and if the 
Iflupcfutare acconled with that of similar latitudes in the northern 
lhiaiis|)here. Casino and Grafton would resemble the country imrdering 
en Ujr Gulf of Suez, in the UmI Sea ; Delhi, in India ; Ningpo, in China ; 
nd Xew Orleans, in the United Htates. Such, liowever, is uot the case. 
Ovino has a mean temperature of 67•l^^ only 2*0° more than tftat of 
in SicilVf which lies more than ^° further from the equator. 
which is Hituate<l at the extreme south of the colony, in latitude 
A mean teni|)erature of G0'3°, which is practically the same as 
Nioe and Kome — places respectively 466 and 339 miles further 
from the p<juator, Not only is the climate of the coastal region 
■tldnr iu regard to average temperature titan the corresponding 
kitiliwlcs in the northern lieiiiLsphere, but the range is not so great. 
Tim i» & very important factor in estimating the healthiness of a 
anntty. 

At regards Sydney, situated as it is midway between the extreme 

of the colony, in latitude 33" 51' south, the same truth is 

tt. Its mean temperature is 629'', and corres[Kimls with that 

lorui, the grejit maritime city of Spain, and of Toulon in France, 

former being in latitude 41° 22\ an<l the latter, in 43° 7^ X. At 

dney, the mean summer tenijierature is slightly under 71^ and tiiat of 

Ot". The range is thus 17" Fahrenheit, while the mean yearly 

for a period of 3i5 years was 63**. At Naples, where the mean 

itnre for the year is about the same as at Sydney, the summer 

ipemture reaches u mean of 74'4*, and the mean of winter is 47*6°, 

ruDgp of 27°. Thus the summer is warmer and the winter much 

ihun at Sydney, The greatest temj>erature in the sliadc ever 
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cxpmencoti in .Syrlney was in 1896, when 108*5^ in the sliaJe wi 
rei^istered ; and the loweBt winter was SS'Q", giving a range of 72' 
At Naples the rangci has hepn fts grent as 81°, the winter mimmumj 
falling sometimes l»elow the fi'eezing point. 

Trtking the coast generally, tU© difference between the mean summerj 
and moan winttT temiu'rature may be set down as averaging- not more 
than li4^ — a range so small an to be but rarfly found elsewhere. Tlie 
fam^'d resorts on the Mediterranean fieiv-boaid bear no compariBon witb 
the Pacific filopo of New South Wales either for natui-al aalubrity oi 
for the comparative mildness of th(» summer and winter, while thej 
epidemics and ]>estilcnccs which have devaatat(vl those regiona of ancient] 
civilisation have never made their appearance on these shorea. 

Pivssiug from the cotist to the t*il>Ie-Iftndj a distinct climatic region ib 
entered. Uu the high southern plate^m, at an elevation of 4,640 feet, 
stands the town of Ki;indra, h;tving a mean summer temperature of 
5G'4®, and a winter temperature of 32-6'', corresponding with that of 
Dunfermline, in Scotland, in latitude 5f»° 5' N., while Kiandra is in 
35'* 52' S. Cooma, in the centre of the Monaro plaias* at an elevation 
of 2,637 feet above s*yv-lcvc'l, enjoys a summer as mUd as either I^iindon 
or Paris, while its winters are far less severe. On the New Ka;;Und 
table-land, the climato of .Vrmirlah^ and other towns may V»o considered 
as nearly perfect as can be fnuml. The yearly avenige temperature i» 
barely 56-1", while the mean suuimer temperature only renches 677*, and 
the winter temperature falls to 44 2^, u range approximating closely to 
that of the famous health resorts in tho south of Fiance. 

The climatic conditions of the w**stern district*! of the colony are] 
entirely different from those of the otlier two regions, and have l^een 
often cited as disagreeable. Compared with the equable temperature of: 
the coastal district or tho table-land, there may appear some justitication 
for such a reputation, but only by way of comj>arison. Tlie climate of the 
greiit plains, in spit4> of theiieatof part of the summer, is ver}' he.'dthy, and 
an inspection of the death-rates, both of children atid grown persons^' 
which are given elsewhei-e, amply bears out this view. Tiie town of | 
Bourke may be Uikon ».s an example. Seated in the midst of the grentj 
plain of the interior, it illustrates peculiarly well the defects, as well 
the excellences, of tho climate of the whole region. Bourke has 63 
the same latitude as Cairo, yet its summer temperature is 1-5° h 
that of the Egyptijin city. New Orleans also lies on the aame parall 
but the American city is 4° hotter in summer. A& regardH wial 
temperature, Bourke leaves little to be desirecL The mean wini 
reading of the thermometer in Si'S**, and accompanied as this is by cl< 
ekiejs and an absence of snow, the season is both refi'eshing and enjof^ 
able. The groat heat experienced on occasional days in summer, wl 
the thermometer rtfuds considerably ovor 100° in the shade, is 
accompanied by that moisture in the air which at tho sea-coast w< 
make a less dei^rce of heat almost unbearable. 
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Sew Soaih Wales in\\» naturally into tliret» ^reat Dioteorological 

viy,., the coastal, pmbnu-ing nn an*a of 38,200 sqimrp inilos ; the 

Isnda.^ covering an nreji of 84,900 square miles ; anti the western 

with an area of 187,fiOO square miles. Th« last-named 

light, from its size antl varial>le rainfall, bo split into two district* 

with the 146° of pAst longitmlp as tin arbitrary division. The coastal 

^Mtrtc-t hii3 an avorftge rainfall of 41-98 inches. In this district 

'ihfcv «re several stations close to t)\o ocean which are subject to 

kional and varying rainfall. Anion^^t these may bo mentioned 

[ncquarieand th« Clarence Heads, tlio tirst having a nieAn annual 

63-7!, and the hitter of 57*4*5 inches ; while at Newcastln and 

the respective figures are 4873 and 49'8f» inches; and at Eden, 

the southern extremity of the colony, the average fall is only 

E'38 incb«s. Ou the table-lands the rainfall averages 33*30 inches; 

is, however, a small area at thp Routhern portion of the table-lands 

ihif high avemge of 63'.*).') inches is experience*!. West of the 

tds the amount of the fall decreases as the distance from the 

\c iticredfces, antl in a large area west of the Darling the average 

rainfall is less than 10 inches. For tht» whole area of the Western 

IvtaSon the average does not exceed 20'6| inches. The iiieuii rainfall 

tije f.f>Iony I'op tJie last twenty-live yenrs was alxjut 25 inches, but this 

ire can hardly be taken as conveying any meaning, except perliaps 

tkat it fdiows tlie gn-ater part of the colony to l>e favoured with but 

;ht rainfall. 

fnllitwing table shows thea\-erftge rainfall at some of the principal 
which are arranged in the ortler of their latitude, in each of 
it divisions : — 
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CoMtal District— Area, 38,300 Aqaftre tnilea 
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23 
13 
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10 
78 
6M 
40 
53 
15 
IS 



I 
2fi 



44M1 
fi(>l« 

67 --lO 
30-80 
63-71 

no-M 

25 -Oi 

24 -ua 

24*79 
4«0S 
35-47 
57 -60 
48-73 
3ti-92 



Windsor 

Emu 

Parramatta 

Stmth Head 

Sydney 

Liverpool 

rict<m 

Bum 

WuUougong .... 

Xowra 

Cape ^t. George 
Mornya Heads . 

Bodal'la 

Bega 

Ixleu 
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30 

ItJ 



5 

IS 

21 
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33*18 

33*09 
38*66 
48-50 
49-85 
38-73 
.10 -21 
51-87 
43-31 
39*»4 
58*11 
38*50 
38*48 
33*6) 
36*28 
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Station. 



TenterfieH 

Inverell , 

(ilen IiiiicK , 

Bumlarra 

Quirimli , 

Murrurundi 

C'assilis , 

Mtidgee , 

Orarge , 

Rathurst , 

Forl>ca , 

Kurrajong ,. ... 
Mount V'ictorift 
Katooiubti ...,., 

Carooar 

Springwood 

Cowrib ..... 




In nit«ii. 



SUtiOD. 



dinaniw 
rrcmi the 
EastCiMut 
In miles. 



Mmui 

aiinuml 

RftlDfftU in 

tncfaoK. 



Table- laiids— Area, &4,900 square miles. 



80 


34-74 


124 


32-28 


90 


35-42 


113 


30-80 


115 


29-78 


94 


33-26 


120 


25-13 


121 


27*41 


124 


39 42 


96 


24-72 


176 


21-47 


35 


52 -ae 


61 


37-87 


58 


64-80 


in 


32 04 


43 


43fl5 


126 


28-86 



Armul&lo 

Everaleigh 

Walrh* 

Ooonoo Goonoo 

Young 

Mittac;oDg 

Mou Vaiu 

Mnrmniburroli 

Crookwell 

Oonlburn 

Yass 

Lake Ueorge ... 
Queanbeyan ... 

K^amlMi 

Kiamlra 

Cooma 

Bonibala 



81 
78 
83 

110 

140 
27 
31 

126 
81 
54 
92 
53 
60 

134 
88 
62 
37 



33-01 
33 20 
31*7?* 
2731 
27-95 
40-17 
40-26 
57-26 
34-25 
20 02 
25-66 
30-03 
24-00 
3175 
63-55 
19-86 
24-75 



Weatern District, Eaat of 146^ Kaat Longitude — Area, 87,800 square miles. 



Morec 

Warialda 

Binyam 

BrqwiiiTiim ,..,, 

Wal^ett 

Namibri 

(.lUDoetlah ..... 
Coouabar&bran 



204 


2,V13 


162 
153 


30-09 


32-80 : 


845 


1^49 1 


286 


20-08 


103 


27-39 


156 


27-40 


185 


32-35 1 



Nyngan 

Cannonbar 

Dubbo 

Cotuloboliu 

Marsilcna ..... 
Wagga \\'agga 

Urana . 

Albory 



209 
'2T2 
177 
227 
187 
153 
213 
175 



21-32 
IS-80 
23-51 
19-97 
20*59 
23-27 
lH-35 
S9'22 



Western Plains, West of 146° East Longitude— Area, 99.800 stiuarc milea. 



Milparinka .. 

Bourko 

Wjlcannia 

Cobar. 

Mount Hope 



G<>5 


9nS 


3S6 


la-so 


473 


1 1 nil 


345 


17-21 


296 


17 91 



Wentworth 47H l2-fl4 

Hay I 309 15-39 

EusloD I 422 12-76 

Deuiliquin I 287 U-OS 

Moama I 290 17-21 



It is fortunate for tbe country that dryness is nno of its chnmcteristioBd 
otherwiH(% iiiKtoiid of l»oing tin! aixiJe of iu'ulth, iho ititorior of thi 
folony would, with altundant rains, have become an inipenetrabl 
junj^le, the lurkiiiii: jtlace of those nialiirial fevers which deva.state bo] 
nuuiy fair regions of tbe Old World and America. New South Walw 
may, therefore, be conipared favoui-uhly with any part of the world ; nxi^l 
taking into considenition the cimipariitively low latitudes in which it m 
HitUHted. it offers a most i-eniarkable variety of tempernte ernuateflkj 
From Kiandra, on the hi^diest part of the (Ireat Oividincj Ranjtje, 
Bourke, on the great interior plain, the climate may be compare<l wil 
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ikfelof the regiun of Europe extending from Edinburgh to Messina, but 
nflregwieniUy i-esembling tliat of Routhem Franco and Italy. It may 
ihovlore be re^rded as peculiarly titted for the habitation of people of 
EamppHH race, embracing, as it does, within its limits, the climatic 
coDilitiona under which the most advanced races of the world have 
pronMred. The following tables, showing the average meteorological 
enmntiona of the places given m the preceding table, fairly represent 
the wKtUe colony :^ 



M 1 

I I I 



Ueui. 



.2 3 





IP 



III 






CcMotal DiBtriut. 




Utnoie* H«adi . 

Onftdo 

fert Wmnqiwrie. 
Tbw 



tforprtli 

WMiMaaUaad 

XMCHtle 

naTowB 

WtaJwr 



hnuakUtL. 

? ?*^ 

Lmi^ 

PktoB 

Belli 

Woltangimg 

Xo»r» 

<'«pe St G«orga .. 

B«diik 



28*50 
28-50 
29*28 
20-43 
31-25 
3\-hH 
32^04 
32-17 
32-34 
32-35 
32-46 
3247 
32-40 
32-55 
33-34 
33-3tJ 
33-46 
33-40 
33:>l 
33-nH 
34-10 
34IH 
34-2G 

3.5-12 
35-5:i 
3G'(M 
30 -3b 
37 "00 



163 DO 
153-21 
153-21 
lSS-56 
152-54 
152-29 

150 53 
150-53 
151-09 
150-55 
151-37 

151 -35 
152-00 
151-50 
1^10-53 
150-49 
irH)-40 
151-02 
I5I13 

i.v)r>9 
I5cr40 

150-5« 
15<.»-56 
150-38 
150-45 
150-tKi 
U!I59 
14!) 53 
149*59 



f!ft 


n 


" 


" 


^ 


« 


82 


67*8 


77-0 


57 


25-3 


116 4 


fiS 


69-7 


781 


59-4 


21 


108-2 


122 


60-0 


76-0 


60-6 


15 '6 


104-8 


40 


68-5 


771 


68-1 


28 


118-0 


49 


W-2 


72-1 


66-2 


16-8 


97-6 


30' 


65-fi 


74-8 


551 


20-2 


112-6 


6S0 


fi22 


74 4 


493 


22 


114-2i 


475 


64 -5 


76-7 


51 -fi 


25 *2 


117-6 


135 


65-0 


76-4 


53 3 


?9-2 


no -2 


150* 


tt«-5 


7ti-(j 


54 -G 


22-0 


107 9 


-20 


62-7 


72-y 


51-y 


20-6 


1027 


40 


(Wl 


747 


52-8 


2U-t) 


109-9 1 


30' 


W-i 


72 


55-5 


U)T> 


104-2 ' 


34 


WO 


72-4 


55-4 


10-3 


107 5 


40» 


641 


74-5 


52-5 


20*2 


1130 1 


58 


645 


74 


52-9 


281 


U3-9 


87 


62-8 


73-4 


51-0 


17-7 


107 •« 


49 


620 


70-5 


52-3 


20-8 


104-2 


146 


62-9 


70-8 


54 


136 


108-5 


60 


69-8 


70-8 


48-2 


20-5 


106-0 


549 


59-4 


69-5 


48-1 


22*5 


111-7 


'>4 


63-0 


09 -1 


55 8 


18-7 


99-7 


54 


U2-7 


ti9-0 


54 8 


17-2 


113-4 


30 


62-9 


70-3 


54-4 


21-9 


1 10-3 


175 


fll-8 


KM -2 


53 -9 


14*6 


105-2 


50 


Gl-5 


08*5 


53-5 


18 5 


113 8 


40 


69-8 


68*4 


49-8 


25-1 


1141 


5(r 


60 3 


69-3 


50 2 


23 9 


115*0 


107 


60-3 


68-0 


52-0 


13-9 


106-0 



24 -G 
28-2 
37-4 
20-9 
30-4 
24-0 
22*2 
20-0 
22*0 
»i-2 
20 -0 
24 -U 
30-6 
31-3 
27-2 
215 
26-8 
20-9 
35-9 
22-0 
19-7 
34-6 
31-9 
31-6 
25-5 
31 1 
18-6 
16 -O 
29-3 



Table-Ian dfl. 



T'KU'rhtfW 29-05 

129*48 

29-46 
30-14 
30-32 



ll*>d*a«Bta>>| 



I52-<H 
15110 
151-44 
151 10 
151 -SH 



2.S27 
1,980 
3,518 
2,000' 
3.333 



59-1 
60-1 
68-4 
59-9 
56-4 



69-6 
73-2 
69-2 
69-4 
67-7 



47-2-25-0 
44i0 23-5 
46-1 > 261 

48-0 123-9 
44-2 24-7 



lu7 I 

108*6 

107-3 

SW-5 

103-2 



' AppnixiDimio heigbU. 



l2-»> 
13*4 
14-4 
17-5 
13-9 



--^'-^'^^ 



a 




Everaleigh 
Walcha 
(joonou Goonoo 

Qiurindi 

Mnrrurundi 

Mudg 

Orouge 

Bathant 

ForlM^8 

Kurrajon^ 

Mount Victoria 

Kntoomha 

Carcoar 

Sprinewood 
WotxlJord 

Cowra 

Young 
Mittaaong 

Mofia Vale 

MuiTiimburroh 
Crook well 
Goulbann 

YlM 

Lake George 

Queanbeyan 

Kyamba 

Kiandra 

Coonm ... 

Boinlittla 



More« 

Wapalda... 
Bingnm ... 
llreuaniQa 
Ualgelt .. 
Narrabri ... 
(tunnedah 
Coonabarabran 

Canooobar 

Dahbo 

C'oudobolin 

Marsdens 
VVa^ga Wagga 

Uraaa 

Albury , 




* ArproxtanMe htifkia t IkiuKtn— Lowest, m^ b«low arm. 
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Meui. 



e> ^1 









ill 



11 
11 



ill 



oS 



Western Distriot, West o( 146* East Loogittide. 



29*45 

30-03 
31 -»1 

34 -OS 

34 -32 

35 32 

36 -or* 



141 '52 

143 -23 
145'.% 
1 45 'ovi 
141-08 
144 n<i 
142.". I 
1 4r> 02 
144 -.Ml 



iwt. I 
l.OOO* 

24tt 
803' 

114 I 
30.T 1 
1H8" 
32() I 
32U I 



6S'3 

(J9fl 
M'a 
Uti-4 
65 -3 
(>4-2 

t;3o 

114-0 

6i*r> 

62-3 



82-7 
S3fl 
711 •» 

80-1 
711-1 
76-8 
76 
76-4 
74-1 
76-6 



• 

6313 


28'1 


54-5 


27-2 


52'5 


28-2 


SI -9 


29-5 


fil'3 


24 


51-3 


26-4 


50 


28-3 


.511 


3:^4 


48-5 


30 7 


481 


28-6 



110*8 
1-27-0 
120'K 
118*7 
116-1 
UO-O 2f» 
117-3 121 
124':.; 17*1 
121*1 1 18*0 
117 24 



25*3 

2ti-3 

25" 

23' 

24' 



* Ai)proxiuuite bol^U. 



*«■ folliiwihg tjil>l« hIiows the nveraj;*^ inontlily rneteorulogical con- 
o(f)j«iney during the thirty-ei^ht yofirs emlod 16S*U : — 
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GEULUGICAL FORMATION. 



THE geology fif the colony has boen ably troatod ljy various leami 
scientists, and this work has lK*en added to by the bite Mr. C. 
Wilkinson^ (iovprnmcnt (J(»ologist, and by Mr. K. F. Pittnian. 
successor in that office. To tlie Rev. AV\ B. Clarke we are indebl 
for the first Ry«tematic classihcation of tlie various stidimentary fori 
tioiis found in New iSoutli Wales. The original clas-sitication, howev* 
luLB been somew hat modided, and tlie rocks, as they are now known, 
classified as follow : — 



Cainozoic 



IffMwic 



/Port Tertiary i«f-J^^. 



Paltxozoh. 



T^^-'y |E^c°:,r 



I Cretaceous 



Upjwr Cretaceous- 
Lower CretacBoua- 



1 



Triaulc { Hawkesbury Series 



-Desert Snntlatonc. 
-RoUiug Downs Formation. 

WiuTianiAlta Shales. 
Flawkenbury Sandstooei 
Narrubeen Shalee. 



r Upper Coal Measures. 

I Miilitle Cual Measures. 
( Pertno-Car1>ODiferouB -! Upper Marine Series. 

I Lower Cual Measures. 
' I Lower Mariuc Series. 

^ Carboniferous. 

l)evoniaii. 
I Cpper Siturinu. 



Fal.£ozoic Fobmation. 

This formation cvtonds throughout almost the whole ciu5t<*rn por 
of the colony, the rocks of the upper Silurian age principally occui 
on the western wat^rshtHl of the main i)i^'iding Range, in the count 
where the Murrunibidgee. Lachlan, and Abercifinibie Rivers rise. Thi 
appear on the eastern watershed, along part of the coast near Batemonl 
Bay, an<], striking inland, are found in the l^osin of the Clyde, and 
upper valley of the Shoalliaven. 

The Upper Silurian rocks extend as far north as Mudj^eo, where 
are overlaid by tlie Penno-Carboniferous strata of the Muuter ViUh 
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hj tbe belt of volcanic nx'ks extending along the Liverpool Ban^ 

reappear further north, in the uppur valley of the Miwleiiy River, 

eoAt slope, an«l in the basin of the Naraoi, on the west of the 

Range. The Silurian rocks consist of sandRtone, slate, and 

Anil exlnl»it evidence of nietamctrphism, particularly iu the 

Kfoumi Bathur&t ami Hill End. Liint^tone be<ls, of considerable 

Are scattered tbrouphout tliia formation. Thest* are chieily 

of crinoids and corals which outcrop prominently in the 

District, near Moloug and Guli;ouj<, at Tucna, and also in the 

kbidgtoe District. In the limestone formations are found inag- 

it caves, such ati the Wellington, \Voml>eyaii, FinIi River or Jenolan. 

I, Bun;:onia and Abercrondiie, the fame of which ha.s Hpread 

beyond the confines of Australia. The caves at Yarrangobilly, iu 

Kiandra district, are also said to be very attractive. 

le Dei'tmian rocks are well seen at Mount Lambie, near Rydal, 
the late Mr. C 8. Wilkinson raeasurerl aset-tion of strata showing 
of not less than 10,000 feet They also occur in the Bouthera 
districts. 



Carftonijeroua rooks, — Tlie coal-l>earing rocks aT*e of three 

tinct systema, the first of which belongs in all probability to the 

carljoniferous age. Two neanis, the one 5 feet and the other 

in thickness, occur near the top of this system, but the coal in 

cMes is full of bands, and otherwise too dirty to be of any 

lomic value. 

7h^ P«rmo-Carboniforoua rocks. — ^The second system, known as 
rorm'>Car1xiniferous, contains many seams of workable coal, winch 
twjen develope<l in both New South Wales and (Queensland. Pro- 
coal measures occur in this system in tlu*ee hori/jma in New 
Wales : tlie tirst and lowest of these is the Greta (Stony Creek) 
IVMi, the second the Ttmiago (Kast ^[aithlnrl) series, and the last and 
tho Newcastle series. The totiil thickness of this system 
associated stmt a at Newcastle is about 1 1,000 feet, contiining a 
dckiiewof alx>ut 150 feet of coal, without taking into account 
ul less than 3 feet in thickness. Recent borinji^ at Civmorne, 
»t on the northern margin of Sydney Harlwur, as well as at Holt- 
rland and Liverpool, confirmed the anticipations of Mr. C^ S. 
Lia as to the continuous extension of at least tlio upper or 
\\n K!rir*s of coalseama between Newcastle on the north and 
on th<^ south. 



Mesozoic Formation. 

Tfiauic rocks. — Tho third system comprises the Clarence Carbon- 

Imiiiu, and is of Mesozoic age. Professor David estimates tlie 

that part of it which contiiins the prineipfil seams to 1m> about 

UK9S from east to west, while its width is about 37 miles from north 
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to south. Tbo most remarkalile Ue»ls in the Olarence l>Hsin ar*» a seii 
of massivG wliitisli Binidstoin.'s, which were coiLsidercd by Mr. C. 8J 
Wilkinson to bo tho equivalents of the Hawkesbury sandMtones, am 
wer« nainOd by him "The Middle Clarence Series," occupying as thw 
do an int4^rniodiatp jiosititm Iwtween the upper and lower coal-beds 
the biisin. None of the eeaiiis in tliis eoal-tield has as yet been proved^ 
to bo of foniineroiftl value. Priifessor David estimates the tnp soani to 
contain 1 foot 9 inches, out of a total thickness of feet 7 A inches, of J 
I'oal fit for ordinary eonKUinption, while the second and third seamn haveJ 
not y<*t be^n Hutticiently tested to allow of a definite opiidon Wing] 
formed of tht^ir value. It is probtible, however, that even if the Reanift^ 
prove to l>e of insufficient thickness ;ind purity to yield coal fit for 
jiurfXKbes of export, they may supply suthcient coal of fair c|uality foi 
lucai requireuienta, especially if the coal \ye waHhed iu .suitable waHliiug^ 
Diaohined, tiucli as Liihrig'b. 

The TTawkesbury anfl Wianamatta series, whicli overlay the Carbon-! 
iferoua formation of that part of thecountry through which the Hawkes- 
bury and its principal tributan'es ilnw, belong to the Mesozoic period. 
It is in thia formation that the wonderful gorge.sof the Bluo MountainByj 
and the beautiful harlxnirN of P*irt Jackson, Port Hacking, and Brok( 
Bay, occur. The rocka consist of i^rey, purple, and chocolate colo« 
shalea, and yellowish-^rrey sandstones, and the nuiximum tbickaeas 
the titrata iu estimated ut 1,700 feet. 

TlieAViananiatta series extends round Sydney.and covers a Bpac» in il 
shape of an irre*^'ular triani^lc, the nn;;ular points i)f which rtst at Pictoi 
on the Houth, Kichmond on thn Kmth, and Sydney on the ea»t. 
beda an^ conipc^»ied of line setlimeiitJiry ileposits of arjjillaceous sli&li 
and are of comparatively little thickness. Tliey appear to have l»eei 
(lep(»sit4Hl in hollows wont by deimdHlittn out of the s^iudstoue on whii 
(hey directly rest. Neither the Narrabeen shales, nor the Hawkesbui 
sandstones, nor the Wianamatta shales contain any remarkable seami 
of coal. All three formations are intersected liy dykes of dol^rit4%^ 
which have also intruded the underlying Carboniferous furmution^f 
and where thoy have come in cont^tcfc with the coal-seams, llie lattefj 
}mve been converted into coke, soinetimes to a thickness of 3 U 
or more. 

The Cretact'Oitif foiuiations occupy the north-western part of th*? ooloni 

extending from the Darlinj* westward towards the north-west corner^ 
Water-l>earing stnita have been reached at depths viiryini* from 89 f< 
to 2,070 feet, and lurge (|uantitics of water have been obtained. Thi] 
existence of subterranean water tbix>u^hout this extensive re;;;ion bsij 
been practic/illy demonstrated, and it remains for the settlers U>\ 
avail tbemselveji of the stores with wliich nature has charjjed h< 
reservoirs in the agt^ that have long since been counted out, 
st4?pa already taken in regard to utilising the artesian water 
described below. 




Cainozoic FORMATlOy. 



this foruiiitioii boloii^'s the grwater portion of tlic central and western 
o£ the colony. It therefure erabraw^s the vullcys of the great 
rivers oikI their cJiief tributaries. The foniiatiun is, however, 
by n hrooH bn^ken l>elt, chiotly of Silurian rocks, extending 
centre, fmni the Uo^'im Hiver tuwiirdt* the (Jreot Harrier l<un};» 
irther side of the Darling, Large patches of Dovoninii formation 
Tn#*t Avith in the sttuie region, Makiiij; thc^e dtxluctiuns, the 
'<m covers more thun one tliird of tlie whole euhmy. Tlie 
iins were formed during the riiMtene and Post-Pliocene 
The alluvial deposits are of variablu thicUnoBSs, Kometiuiea 
i; but in the great plains, between the main rivers which intei*sect 
itrr, the depot^itii are of very great depth. 

lUNEOCB A\U MKTAUulCPniC KORMATIOW. 

TAren occupied by this formation comprises one-eighth of the 
-llio principal rocks bt*lonpin;K t-o the series c<:niRisting of viiriotiea 
inite, quartz, porphyry and felstone, diorile, basalt, and serpentine, 

faiie formation occurs for the most part in the northern and 
t nuitees of tho C<reiit Dividing Uange, but is found outcropping 
out the Silurian deposits, which cover so liirge a part of 1 he centre 
"Hjlonv. Diorite and basalt occur principally in the country between 
\v%y and Manning Kivers, and on both slopes of the Liverpool 
;tween the upper watersof theKumoi and Mncleay. Serpentine 
tterwl in different [uirts of the et)lony, chieily at iJundagni, 
:know, Ntindh:^ Yulgilhar on the Clarence River, and Port 
The granites, ijuartz, porphyries and felstones have been 
l>elonging to thn Pnl«!ozoic ago, whilst the volcanic rocks, 
'And otheni ivro chinfly cunteniporunexms with the tertiary series. 
there is an immense development of interhedded basalt Uvaa 
in the Permo-Carboniferous rocks. 



AicTESiAN Water, 

fern ortunl Kiring ojierations proved tliat the belief wns well 
d. it had lonR Iwen ricientiticully demonstrateii that there was 
V of wattrr l>eing obtained in the Oretatieous formation 
— the whole of the north-west portion of the colony — 
favoured with only a spar»o rainfall ; and from an exaiuina- 
hju lately Ije^n made of tbi» formation occurring in the 
and north-western portions of the ct}lony, it is cH)UKtdered 
that the arte*iau water-bearing Imsin will be found Ut extend 
irth^r southwards than it was previously supposed to do. It 
be found to extend approximately along the course of the lower 
and [josably below the Tertiary rocka of tho north-western 
^Cif Victoria, and part of South Australia. 
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It was not until I.S79 tluit artesian l)oring was attempted in New] 
Sov.lli Wales. In that year operations were begun at Kallarn, a station] 
lying between Bourke and Wilcannin. The supply was tapped at 
depth of 140 feet, and tlie eflluent water roHe U> a lieight of 26 feet. 
Tn 1884 the Oepartrnrnt of Mines put down its Hrst Imito in search lA 
water, a small supply of wliich w^aa reached at y9 feet. Since th 
much work has been dono, both by tlie (Jovcrnment and by private 
enterprise. Recently an important iliscovery was made by the rioveru- 
ment Geologist of the colony, namely, that art<»sian water is obtainablft 
in other than Cretaceous rocks. This is Iwirne out by pala?ontoiogical 
evidoncu. anil some of the niowt successful bores, sucli as tliose at 
Coonamble, Moi-ee, Oil (.HI (Moi-oe to Bogjtjabilla), and Euroka (Walgetfci 
to Coonamble) have pierced rooks of TriasHio ogCi corresponding with 
the Ipswich coal-mcasurOK. 

On the 31.st October, 1897, there were Gl completed Govemuieatj 
boms, while 12 were in proo;resR, and contracts had been let for otheTS, 
Of those completed, there are 38 flowing, yielding a supply of approad-j 
irately 26,000,000 gallons per diem, and 17 fntm which a supply 
750,000 ^allfms per diem can be punipe<l ; but in the remaining G \x*i> 
the searcli for water Huitalile for dnuking puqx>sei> has been unsuccebsful. 
The deepest bore sunk in the colony is that at Dolgelly, on the re 
from Moree to Boggabilla, which is down 4,086 feet, yielding u flow 
I,. 300,000 ^'nllons per diem. The next in depth is the Bancanya be 
on ISilverton-CLjbhaiii Koad, Winj.' ;l,510 feet deep. The largest floi 
has been obtained at the Kuroka bore, on the road from Walgctt t( 
Coonamble^ which yiohln approximately 4,000,000 t,'aUons per diem. 

The water from the Government btnx's, over ami nV>ove that retpui 
for travelling stock and domestic use, is being used for irrigati 
purpM^ses, and much has alreatiy been accomplished in this direction*] 
At the Prra bore, 8 miles from Bourke, on the AVanaaring H(»a<l, at 
area of 57 acres has been reserved tor an experimental farm. Th< 
remainder of the land has been cut up into 20-acre blocks, all but 
of which which have been let umler the homestead selection provisK 
of the Crown Lands Act of 189.'>. tJood results have attended the wori 
of irrigation at this place, as well as at other U^rcH, especially those oi 
the Bourke to Barringun Roatl. Farms will shortly be open at Moi 
bore, Wojllabra boi-e (Moree to Narrabri), Tenandra btire (Warren 
Coonamble). and Euroka bore (Walgett to Coonamble), where the laud 
being surveyed for special lease in small areas, to which water will 
delivered from the Iwres by the Government. At each place a certJUi 
area will be re-served forexperimenbal cultivation. Further reference 
this subject will bo found in the chapter on *'Agncultural Production. 

Thei'c arc, in addition to the Government bores, 107 complot 
private I>oros, which yield an aggregate supply of 25,000,000 galh 
per diem. 
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Maumals. 

AT tbe preBent tinu% nminmnls are roprownted in Australia hv UiQ 
MoQotrem««i, the Mai'supiulK, a do^, and luau y rat^ and bat^s, a.s well 
■ft br tfae nukriiie nquatic animalei — whultvi, .stuIh, and tbo dugang. 

Thuf Monotremes, which aro contiiiod to Australia, Tiisinaniit, an«| 

Nrw Ooiueft, oomprii^e the duuk-billed platypus (Ornit/n/rhi/nrhHa 

- "'n 114) and the native porcupines (Kchiflna and Prt^echit/na). The 

ufi — ihf ** mallangong " and *' l^inibrit " of the abori^inalK — 

'v'lstraiia and Tanmania. and is one of the nio«t interesting 

riwn. The nmli' is much larger tijan the female, and may ^»o 

homy Hpur on the hind foot heiiifj of very large 

it ^if thi» male is '24 inclies, while tlie feaiali' w^ldom 

■■■^. In rolonr. the platypus i« tif a dtvjt hn»wn above, 

"U ov yellowish white Ij^low, tlie fur Ijeing ehwe and 

TilvMjr. J'hKr luuzjihf is pnxlueed into jl hroiui, flattened beak, which is 

oovvnsl dtu*in>; life with a delicate and sensitive skin ; the tiiil is well 

^rUtjwvl, briMtd and flaltene<l; and'the foot are moditied into swimming 

W|puu, thr live toes being ext^nAively webbed ; wliile the toeth, whicii 

inuUkkr thi>se of any other exiMting mammal, aii? &hed eurly in life, 

AdrpUc^ btnng taken by a Herio^ uf horny plat«>s. As a mammal, the 

plaljrpiu tf chietly ijit«i>-Mtiug Ixvause uf tlte fact that it lays eggs. 

noeATe white in ajifM^araiice ; usually two in nundn'r, although three 

ittleveii /our are HonK'tiintvi laid at one time ; and in texture they are 

(iaikr tu Uiu cgg^ produced by reptiles. When hatched, the naki^^l and 

Mplf^ younif oro nourishoii t>n their mt>ther's milk, as in the case of 

' Till' nest of the platypus is fonncd at the end of a burrow, 

•I tthf*i by two openings — one above and the other beloM' the 

••irfifp or tbo wat^'r. 

TV l>.diidna« are also egg-laying, but differ from the platypus in that 

tir (omaleet carry their two eggs in a pttudi, where they are hat<:he*l by 

the vmnnth of the boly. The wimmon tH;hidna (E. orul/:aftt) is 

'Wk^'tmsrd by having the fur thickly mingled with spines, which 

-"■ •- -oneejil the hair l>enejith, Tlie muzzle is produced into a 

Kill U'ak, which during no peHo<-l is known to possess t<M;th; 

idaptetl to prot4»ct and assist the worm-Uke extensile 

f aw stout, unwebljed. and furnished with five powerful 

cUwh. Tbo Uiil is short mid couicul. Hcvur&l speciea have been 
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described, but modom zoolngists are inclined to consider tlieui as 
geopraptucal varieties. Kegarded thun, the echidna ranges fi*oui south- 
east New Guinea, throughout Australia, to Tasmania. Those eeliidnfui 
which are generic-ally rumied Procchidua are distinguished by pos-sensiiij^ 
only three toes on each foot, and by liaviug a much curved beak ttf 
gtvat lengtlj. Two species are known, buth of which are confined to-^ 
New Guinea. 

Tlie marsupials, to which class belong the grejvt majority of Australiaa 
mammals, are distinguished by the young being produced in an extremely 
imperfect state of development, and nuitured frequently in an alxlomi- 
nal poucli for a lengthy period. In bush districts it is a common Ix^Hef 
that tlie young are produced on the teat ; this, however, is quito 
■erroneous, for they are bom in the usual manner and afterwards applied 
to the teat by the mother. Au.stralia is the great home of the marsu- 
pials, but they also tK'cur in Tasmania and New Guinea, and have over- 
ilown Into neighlK>uring islands. In America marsupials are also found, 
but there they are represented by a single family — the Duie/p/ti/iJtr» 
The habitft and conditions assumed by the marsupials are veiy varied. 
They ai-e divided into seven families, uamrly, the Mocroj/wiiiUr^ Phalan- 
4ferifi*iyy and Phascolomffidfe^ constituting the sub-order of Diprotodonta, 
so named from tlie fact tliat the animals includetl possess only two front 
teeth in the lower jaw ; and the Peraui^.l'vltr^ Dii^i/uridtt^ NfttoryctifUr^ 
and lyifUffihijidn-y constituting the svib-order of Polyprotodonts, distin- 
guished by having six or more such teeth. 

1. MacrojKidida: — This family includes the kangaroos, wallabys, tree 
kangrtruos, aiiti rat kangan>os. Tlie kangaroos are so well known that 
they do not nMpiire more than a pa.s&ing notice. They vary in size from 
the great grey kangaroo {Mocropus iji^fanteiis)^ as large as a man, to the 
little musk kangaroo {Hyimprt/mnodon moschntu4i\ whicli can easily be 
concealed in tlie pocket. Their hiiui limbs are very long, and progrw- 
sion is chiefly effected by hopping, the long tail meanwhile acting as a 
balancer. The tree kangaroos of Queensland and New Guinea are 
Among the most notable of the family, climbing tAll trees, even to the 
most slender branches. Less frequently observed upon the ground than 
the others, their limbs are more equal in length. 

2. Phahti}*jerid<F. — Undi^r thi.s name are included the Australian 
opofjsums, the flying opissums. the ilyiug mouse (one of the smalleaL 
marsupials), and the clumsy native Ixyir — all tolerably well-known forms* 

3. Phascf'lomtfid^r. — The wombats, of which there are three species, 
are heavily-made, shortdimbed animala They excavate; huge burrows 
in the ground, and feed upon gross and other herbage. They inhabit 
Australia and Tasmani.i. 

4. Perainelidtt. — The bandictx>ts, found in Australia and New GuinoSf 
Are assigned to three genera — Peragcde^ Perantehjs, and Clueropiu* 
Meml^ers of the tirst-namnd are known as rabbit bandicoots, or beilbys; 
while the second genus includes the true Jjandicoots, whose form und 
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haJiitU *re sufficiently well known. Tlio pig fitoted h&ndicoot (C/ifrropnH 
coMiaiiOiiji} i& gftnericftlly separated on account of the unu|ueaDd peculiar 
cimcture of tbe four feet, which have a strikiug resemblance to those 
<if the pi|^ 

S. D/ifTunriil*''.- -The. animals inrliuled in this family aro tlic nmrsn- 
pial caniivora, so to speak, and are familiar as native cats {Dfis}/urvit) 
tt&d (fouciierl mice {Phaticohffaie and tSmiiiMo/ww). These forma occur 
in Taanmnin, New Guinea, and adjacent islands, as well as in AustnUia. 
Tbe roo*t fonnidable of the group are the Tiismanian tiger or wolf 
(Tk^trinwi ri/nor''phniuH)iir\i\ the Tasmanlan devil (.Srtrc(?/?/«7«« urgiiius) 
which are contined at the present day to the colony indicate*!. 

' 'cti(/<p. — The recent finding of a mole-like animal in Australia 

t» ■■ raoBt intenwtin;^ (iiscoverirs of tlie day. The marsupial 

. 1^ in no way connected with the Europettu mole, hut neveilheless 

i-f*nired many similar habits — aflbrding a valuable les-son in 

inn in development It is known only from central South 



7. ilidtlphyidfT, — These are the true opoBsums, and being confined to 
Asn«ric», neei) not be further mentioned here. 

D^irs and setds form the carnivora of Australia. The dog family 
^) LH rvjjnssentfd l>y the dingo, or nativo do^' {Canitt flijtf/o), 

i \iy the aboriginals "worregal"; dingo being only the aboriginal 

rittiii? far the domestic dog introduced by Europeans. Tlie native dog 
i- f..i,r..i ... .^11 parta of the Australian mainland, and will iubrccd with 
' dog, crosses being common throughout the settlements. It 

'■ iile whetlier the dingo is indigenous, or whether it has been 

imm abrijad. It was undoubtedly ucclimatised before the 
t^iviki ol tbe first white settlers. Tbe dingo does not bark, its temper 
ii iotnbctable, and it works great havcm among the flocks of tbe settlers. 

Tbe fioihntut finds representatives in many s|x>cies(if native rats, the 
nmrr typical ones of wliich belong to the genus J/'n«, and the Jerboa-like 
f^iran to th«* genus Conilurus, The familiar water rat is known as 
Uyiinmt/$ cf»ry$og<tHtrr. 

The Ckiroptera are well in evidence, and include the flying-foxes and 
Uaoy iiUK«i*tiv4>rous Iwits. The common f!ying-fox {Pterojnis jxdiocfphalm) 
■ met with in the brush lands, but it haunts the neighbourhood of 
Wvns danii;; the fniit season, making great depredations among the 
wHisnls and gardens. 

-aU il'inni/feUia), the Bjjecies fouuil ofT the cwast of New South 
- art* the Australian sea liear or eared seal {Otar'ta jhrsteri)^ and 
* leo[)ftrd {ihjmorhinus ltq)tonyx)f the former being a sociable and 
» Utter A wilitarj* spe*:ie8. 

Anio<ng other mammals belonging to New South Wales, or found 
<ootii«nuaa to its coasts, are i-eprcsentatives of tbe orders Cetacea and 
Sifftmo, the first couiprihing whales, porpoises, and dolphins ) and tho 
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second, manutees and dun:c)iigs. Whales have always haunted 1ii« 
coaAts of the colony, and formerly a lirisk trade was carried on in oil and 
whalebone ; Twofold Bay, Bl)out 20tS miles nmth of Sydney, being the 
chif^f seat of the industry. Among the wimlehone-whalea which inhabift 
our watery maybe mentioned the Southern right \\ha}e (Jialarna atuftntHv}^ 
the I>igmy whalo [Nct^fmhtna viarghuita)^ and the 8ulphur-l:»ottotn 
(liajtrnnplera hiUtoni) ; while of sperm whales there are tho gigautic 
Phi/a^M'r 7iiacrocepfuil>u^ Menojilotlon bit/artli^ and Kot/Ut /irf^virf^/tn. TIi8 
dolphin of our watere, commonly called "porpoise," is not diatinguish- 
able from the common and cosmo[>olitan form, JJelpkinus delphu. Tho 
onler Sirenia is represented by tho dugong {Ualicore dugotig)^ but it ift 
now seldom seeu south of Moreton Bay. Its ile*ih is highly valued by 
the natives, and its oil is a goixj suKstitute for cf»d-liver oil. 

Besi<lea those already mentioned, geological reaeftrch has brought to 
light the remains of numerous extinct species of gigantic mammalia. 
The largest fossil marsupial, the Diprotodon austraXisy an lierbivoroua 
monster, was as large as the rhinoceros, and related to the native Ijtior 
or the wombaU Its bones have been found distributed genemUy 
throughout eastei*n and southern Australia. Fossil remains of another 
largo uiarsupial, the NoioUmrium^ named by tho lat© W. S. Macleay tho 
Zygomnt.utus, have also been found, as well as of a member of the family 
of the thascolomijida-, or wombats, ami of a marsupial rodent-like animal, 
named the Scnpnmodon. Tn the hone-breccia of the Wellington Valley 
Caves were found the bones of gig.'intickangaro«)s [Macropus titan)^ which 
havp been placed in the genera Pahrchfgtefi, Procoptodon, Protemnotlcn, 
ai»d SthrnnruH ; besiries those of the ThtdacoUo camifex and the Irun 
Thj/lticinus. The Wellington Valley Oaves have also yielded fispil 
remains of a "porcupine" {Echidna) and a platypus {Ornithorhynchns)^ 
belonging to the order Monotremata. 



Rkptiles a>'d Batrachia>*s. 

Fii*ftt among the reptiles may be mentioned the snakes. Althno^ 
there are very many spwies of both venemous and harmless snakps, 
there are only al>out five which are actually hnrmfuh The dead!] 
smikes of the colony are as follow : — 

1. The black snake — Paeudfrhis porphj/riactts, 

2. The brown snake — Diemenia textilM. 

3. The tiger or brown-banded tmako^Aotechis ncutcUtia, 

4. The su[»erb or copper-headed snake — Defiiaonia itup^rba, 

5. The deatli adder — Acanlhophis antarcllca. 

Ti» these should be added several sea snakes not infrequently fc 
o» the coast. Nearly all of these are highly venomous. 



n£PTIL£8 AifD BUlI)S. ^ 

Hie largest of the harinlesfi species are true pythons, known as the 
id and carpet snakes {Python ttpUotea). Ot tree sriakt's the coui- 
U JJendrofiJii* punctulatus. 

UzanU may ^e said t<*» swarm. The gonnas, of which the Vnranua 

Attains a length of fi tVot or luure, aiv the largest kintl. Other 

it forms are the hlue-toniueil lizanis (TV/u/tm HHrtoiufen and 

ro-^ufra), tl»e Jew Imird (Ainphihulurtm hnrhatua)^ the wat-tT liz/iitl 

'jHoxhtu lfjnt€urii)^ and the spiny IJsuird {E'jfrnia cuimivfjhitmi). 

sl-kn»jwn gecko is the rock gecko {Gf/mtiodartt/hig pfaturu*), a 

' >s, Uiough curious, little creature, much feared hy those ignorunC 

oi iL.s nature 

Thr tortoises ar*? scmi-oquatic, and Ijelong to Uie genera Chthdina 
' ..njdum. Although two specivM of (.-rucoflile fi-etjuent tlie riven* 
. j.eiialand, they are fortunately ahsmc nn the New South Wales 
aiile of the border. 

Of Batrachtaus/Uiere are no lu'wts nor sjilnmandei's on the continent, 
Int «if frogs thrre is an iiniueiise choicu, the tree froga (/It/fa) jind the 
•mntp &Dga {Limnodtf>iaj«tejt) being the luobt familiar forms. 



Birds. 

F<9w Goant-ries can boost of a greater variety of beautiful birds tlian 

'i Wales, all the more im|xirt/iiif orders and faniiliea of the 

l>eing represented in the fauna cif the oolony. In the 

, i-onttnent and the adjaeput islnnds no le^s than 770 species 

o been iliscnveied, hunie of which are especially interesting, 

' may be mentioned the lyrt'-hird (Mennra ivprrftn\ the 

I 'I {PfiivHor/tipicft^ug vio/occiM), thu fawn-breasted lx>wer- 

ojdodvra ef^rvinivtntrit)^ \\i\\\ the tooth-billed bower-builder 

i'- .... f- .;s Ui'TitiroMtris); the mound-building tnalleefowl(Zt^>oaore/Za/a), 

th? nioundbuihling brush-fowl {Taifffnlhm lathami), and the collared 

}ikiD-»antlt*rer {Pedionomus torquatiu). Alany of the Au^itralian birds, 

bwidm b«*ing beautifully plumagetl, are no mean Roiigsters, and others 

•6*m art? possesse<l of remarkable powers of mimicry and ventrilonuism. 

The order Accipi( res is well repn*sented in New South Wales, twenty- 
W out of the tw#*nty-eight specii^ irdiabiting Australia being found in 
tlm wlony. The largest of all our birds of prey is the wedge-tailed eagle 
(Aifuiia autiojir). In many partn of the colony this tine bird is included 
to tlie list of noxious atiiuiuls and bit*d8, in cotLbef{ueuca of the destruction 
vbich it i3utsen amongst landis. but in the dingo and rabbit infested 
'li'tncts it i» protected by laud-ownera on account of the etlectual service 
»iiich it renders in kee^iing these pests in chock. Another useful bird 
Ma»:k-breast<nl kite {fiyjHuHinia in^danofttenton), fretjueuting the 
iittljit-tA As many as thirty rabbit Hknlla have l>cen found under 
. n- .^t uf a pair of these birds containing young. The white-bellied Hca 
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eagle (HnlitHns leuc.oga»tei') and the white-headwl osprey (Pandion 
UiicocfiphiiJus) frequent tlie bavH »it«1 inlets of our coast, wliile Revpral 
spt?cies of liiwks, eagles, harriers, kites, and a kestrel are found inland. 
The sub-order Striges, or nocturnal birds of prey, is represented by eight 
species. Chief among these are the great owl of the brushes (Athene 
xtrenun) and the sooty owl {Siric Uncbrictnia)^ found in the coastal 
districts. 

The order Psittaci is especially numerous, and includes many beautiful 
species of cockatoos, pavrots, parmkeets, and lorikeets. Among the 
larger B[jecies are the white and black cockatoos, yellow and pink 
crested ; and the grey pink-crested gallah. The parrot family is alao 
e8|)e^'ially strong, some of the most notable members being the h)ve-birds 
{Meiojjsitfacun undKhttvH)^ the greeu parrot, and many kinds of lories, 
all gorge<jusly pluniaged. 

The order Picarite, which einbnices swifts, kingfishei-s, cuckixis, etc, 
includes one very remarkable specimen, viz., the f^cat kingfisher, goburm, 
or laughing-jackass, so called fn»m its extraordinary mocking laugh. It 
IB one of the nio.«t valuable of birds, being the determined enemy and 
persistent destroyer of small reptiles. The mopoke, or boobook owl 
(I'odarffHs strigoidi's)^ is also a characteristic member of this order, 
which includes the owlet night-jar, the dollar biixl, and several species 
of kinglishers. 

The Older Passeres comprises swallows, crows, rifle-birds, honey-eaters, 
uches, pittas, etc. This is the largest oixler of birds in Australia ; 

id the jinest, if not the most beautiful, family is the Afnnnritffr. Nev 
South Wales possesses a handsome species of this remarkable Australian 
bitvl, cAlled from the shape of its tJiil the lyre-bird (.}fniura snperbn). It 
is to ije found chiefly in the fern gullies and brush-foi-ests of the colony. 
To t)io order Pas-sores belong also the crow-shrikes of the genera Craetictu 
and Gymnorhina, the beautifully-plumnged regent birds {SfricHlut 
melinus), wlup-birtls (Paophodea crepitans), swallows, martins, diamond 
birds, Qy-catchei"s, fan-tails, wedge-bills, thick-licads, robins^red-capped, 
red-breasted, and yelh)w ; "superb warblei-s," emu-wrens, meiulow 
pipit«, bristle-liirds, gi-as-s, crimson, and painted finches ; pittas, ground* 
thrushes, bower-builders, cat-binls, n»ck-warblerK, and honey-eaters 
(Meliphagido'). Worthy of special notice in this largo order of birds 
are the bower-byihlei's. Three species of these extraonlinary aod 
interesting birds are found in the colony. The hrilliantly-phimaged 
ivgent-bird (Sericnliis mi'finmi}, which fonus the most primitive Vtwer 
or playing place, frequents the don.se coastal brushes of the northern 
rivers; the satin bower-bird (Ptilonorhi/ncfitrtt irittfac^na), \s found ift 
the scrubs and mountain- ranges of eastern New South Wales ; and the 
spotted 1>ower-bird {Chfnmj/dodfrn macuhta), inhabits the grassy plaina 
anil lightly-timbered country inland. Scattered about the entrances U9\ 
the bowers of the last two speciea are pieces of bleached bone, land 
shells, bright feathers, bits of looking-glass, coins, or any bright objectl 
which the birds may pick up in the bush. 
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TTif* orH^r folumbie is largely represfinted in the colony, especially in 
wU forestH of the coa«t disiricts. In the cedar brushea 
I ; i Uange wl)ite-hea/lpd fruit pif^ons jire very numerous; 
XQ th^ brush-forvbts of the Olaixmc*-, tho Riehuiond, the Macleay, 
warm, the top-knot aiul IfirgL'-tailed pigt'ons, and tho wonga- 
(^UfucoHurcia jnctttu), so prized for its large size and the white- 
vnil delicacy of its flesh, are very plentiful. The bronze-winged 
{Phaps cKalcopUra)^ is coQimon to almost all parts of the colony. 
eml fijtecies uf thuse bird.s are remarkable for their l>eautiful 
oiA^, their size, and the excellence of their fle-sh. One of the finest 
the fiartridge bronze-winged pigeon {O'eo/Jiaps scripta), is found 
exclusively in the plains of tho int-erior. I>ovt*s are alsn numerous, 
Kt of the species are extremely delicate and beautiful. The little 
lov-p of the inland districts (Ceopslia cun^aia) is the prettiest 
ipedmea of this family. 

Tbr game birds found in the colony l»elong to the iirdera Gallinie 
wwl Hemipodii. The former is represented by the wattled talegallus 
\eyaituA latJmmi)» foun<l in tho northern coastal scrubs and contiguous 
inUiin ran^^es, and tht3 mallee fowl {Lipoa ocf/ltita)^ inhabiting the 
id dittricts. Both of these birds Iwlong to the family J/f(/ajtoiliic{<p, 
iKound-raising birds, and deposit their eggs in a scrujiedup hemp of 
det'aving vegetable matter, and sand. To this order also belong 
iblt* (]unil [Cotvrjiix pcctoralis\ the swain]> quail (Synoicns 
)j ami the king ijuail (Exmyatoria liufata), the hiat-uamed 
«ing probably the smallest game bird in tho world. The order 
liii, which by some authorities is included in the Oalliitie, ia 
it*^l by four species of turnix, commonly known as fjuail, and 
reQiarkftblc coUarwI plain wanderer (Pedlonomus torqnatuti). 

order Gnillatores includes many genera, and to it belongs the 

tr&Iian bustard, commonly known as the Plain turkey (Eupodotie 

), as well ;ui the waders, such as stilts, water-cnikes, ibises, 

gallinules, spoon-billH, herons, bitterns, and many others. 

wati-r-birds, Natat^^ires, are enormous numbers of wild-fowl of 

iptions, ducks, geese, grebes, as well as black swans. The 

\n c-s^entiuDy an Australian bird, and may be met with in all 

of the eontiiiput The or<ler embraces, also, the large and very 

species of sea-birds frequenting the coast, duclr, fur instance, as 

PO«>«x, gulls, petrels, and cttrmorarita. 

It; cmItT Sirutbiones, or running birds, is represented by the emu 
tnaitu nocff-hiManditJt), the largest bird in this part of the globe, 
OOe^ unfurtmiately, rapidly being exterminate^!. 
Beoid*^ the binls mentioned above, there are otherK of perliaps 

Was DuU>, but numerous, and fre(|uently very beautiful. They are 

mil admirably de*icril>ed and depicted in the celebn\te<l work of Mr. 

(i«mtil, which occupies a high rank amongst the scientiljc publicatioua of 

tb« oentarr. 
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Fishes. 

According to the late Rev. J. E, Teuison- WooJs, S. J., no leEiathaii sixty 
different fumilios of lishra, comprising 34S species, froquont the watora 
of New South Wales. These are enunieiuted in the eubjoined luble :— 



Ntune of buuOjr. 



No. of 



Nun* of tunily. 



No. or 

»pcrk«. 



Pert-iJfl.' 

Sr)naniipiQDca 

Kninhdw 

Mtillidtu 

R^Kindw 

Ctnhititlre ... 
Scor]>ifiiidic 
Teuthididfo ... 
Berycida^ ...... 

Kurtidii- ...... 

Polynemidit! 

i'k.'in'niJR* 

Aiphiid*i« 

"TrichiuridiD ... 
Acronundae ... 
Caraiigidw ... 

Cyttidni 

CorynlurnidiB 
Scoinnridiu ... 
Trachinitliv ... 
hattiR-hiilm ... 
FoilicuUti ... 

t'otticlii.' , 

-C'ataphmcti ... 

•CIobiiilH* 

Bleninidti* 

ypliyrii-iinlttj 
Atlierini<1x ... 

Miiplido^ 

Fuitularitlffi ... 



50 
4 
2 
3 

14 

n 

2 
3 
2 
'2 
2 
I 
1 
I 

15 
1 
2 

10 
S 
1 
4 
7 
1 

15 

17 
3 
4 
7 
I 



Opliiocephalidii 
Trachypleridic 
Foma'coutridw 

liiLbnd;r 

GadomidiD .... 

Giuliaji} 

Plenronectidie 

Siluriidffl 

Scopclidw .... 

I^Imoiiidfo .... 

GftJaxiida;....... 

Scombresocidae 

Clu{>ci<l.'u 

Chiroccntridoj. 
Syinbrncliidie , 
^lur;l/nida? .... 
SyiignftthiiUii . 
Scleroderuii .... 
Gyninodoute« . 
Ciircharidju.' .... 

LAmnidit 

tJoylUtin 

C«atmcinntidiB 
Spinocidiv....... 

Ithitiidie 

PrietinphoridoB 
Khinobtitidie . 
Trj'goiiidiv .... 
Tnrfiedinidtt! . 
Roiidie 



1 
1 
4 

18 
1 
4 
9 
5 
6 
1 
7 
6 

IS 
1 
1 

u 
ft 

31 
12 

8 
1 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

3 
I 
1 



TIic edible fishes comprise 105 different species ; amongst the 

known may iie mentioned : 

Thf! schnapper {Pagrus unicolor), the mn«t valuahle of a\\ Austral 
fishes, is found aloi»>5 the wh*ile extent of the coast, and i» vtfry aiu 
dimt. It is II deep-water fish, found jrenerulJy near rocky [M)ints 
i-eefs running out into the sea. The schnappers "school," as it Uj 
termed, ilurinj^ the summer months, and are then inost plentiful. Thm^ 
youii;^ tish, known iia red hreiiin, freipients the harbours and estuariMi 
of the coast, but is never found in shallow wat^r. The sclinappor is 
riiucrht by the hook, wliich it takes freely, as it will attack ahnust any 
bjiit. Itsometinies attains a very hirge size, weighing as much as 30 ftk 
The iisb cure^ well, and is said to be equal to the tintvtt cud, and is in 
every respect superior to ling. 
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Hm nanni^i is & dcop-water fi«h, caught with the houk, ami rauks 

^Kgk in pabhc c%tiuuvtiuii as an fniible Hsh. The supply i& uot lur;,v, as 

fiill it not Kp^cuilly sought after, l>eiiiv cliieHy ohc^iiitcil hy tinhemien 

■ndi of schnnpp<^^. 'Vhvt nannigai is scientitically interesting oh uue 

tlthft ohlesi forms i>f l>ony-ttshos now surviving. 

TIm* black rfK*k-c(Kl is corisiflc rwl one of the liest of Australian fish, 

id is also A deep-water Ui^h, nuver i^ptureU by the nft. It gntwH to 

• ft mat size:, Rpeciraens {nmi 35 11>. to 40 H). being uttL uncommon, whilxt 

Iwi wtfighing over 100 lb. are met wiUi in the markets. It is found 

vm> abaixlAntly in thn warmer waters of the north of the coloiiy, 

trhtvt^ :is a rule. It attains larger prop(>rti«>n8 tliau to the st>uthwarcl of 

Hrdne}*. In iho vicinity of the islands lyin^ off tlio New South Wales 

Bjuit— tht* S#.*al Itot'ks, Solitaries, Elizaljeth lU-ef, and Lord Howo 

Uknil — the black ruvk-cod may be taken in almost any quantity, and 

U lltff Wgent Rizo. 

A tf>\i of great a'ue iind beauty, known in Australia as the salmon, is 
Will itf!" the; et»kst in prodigious quantities. It has noathnity whatever 
luttu* true i^almtm, and is inferior as an article of f'Xxl. 

Thr flat-htsad, a tine fish, of ^v]lich there are several varieties, 
■ftared botii by the hook and net. It is of excellent tjuality, and ranks 
bi^li amongst New South Wales lislkes. 

IhiTv are four species of whiting fouad in these waters. Tbe oomuion 

and wtuLin^ and the trumpetcr-wbitiug are Ijoth very abundaut, but, 

Uk?otlit-r two species are more i^are. The sand-whitinji; is perhaps tb< 

' in demand in the uictropuUUui markets, where it is to be 

;4ll the year round. 

jpw-tish is the largest edible fish found on the Xew South Wales 

attninini; sometimes a length of 5 feet. It Ls found at all seasons^ 

inoiit fre<jueutly during summer. The temglin is of the same family 

jewti&h, though it doL>s not reach an equal size. The air bladder 

and of excolieut quality, Ixnng of great value for the making of 

mackerel ia obtained in enormous quantities off the coast, and 

even in the harbours. It is a good Hsh when eaten fre-sli, but 

rapidly. 

Crunily of Mugiiid.T, or mullet-s, is well repreaent-ed in Aiistndian 

The Hca uiullet in a large (is^h, often attaiuijig a length of *J feet, 

sight of 8 lb. It is ivgarded by some authorities as unsurpf 

and delicacy of Baxour by any lish in the world ; and it' 

these shores in cuuntle^ss nuinl>ers in tlie season when it is in the 

»ndition. When young the tish keeps entirely to the creeks and 

here it incrfwses in size very rapidly, but when full-grown it 

%k& open wateiN. 

arn four species of gar-fish found on the New South Wah 
The ISydney gnr-Hsh is very abundant, especially towards the end 
[Bf uumuvr, Uiakiiig its appearance in slioals, sometimes of enormous 
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size. The rivtr |Lrar-lisli is e\'en of better quftlity tl^in the last Tiientioned, 
but it is not so plentiful as fonnerly. The other sfK-oies nit; aeldoni met 
witli. Thero nre nuinenms other varieties iif fishes found in tlie M^aters 
of New South Wales, many of which art; very valuable as articles ol 
footi, but for the most jmrt they are neither so numerous nor so easily 
obtainwl as those referred to. 

Destructive hshes are by no means rare, the shark family being' 
largely represonteil, not only in the deep sea, off the coast, but even ial 
the harbours. The shark is not, however, absolutely valueless. The! 
tins find a rcatly sale in the Chinese markets ; the skin also has soinal 
commercial value ; while from the liver is extracted a large quantity of] 
valuable oil, equal in every respect to cofl liver oil. 

Several vanoTies of tislics which have long disappeared from otlier 
parts of the world are still represented in New South Wales. Amongst 
these is the ce^tracion, or Tort Jackson shark, whose t^cth resemble 
those of the fossil acrodis found in tUe mesozoic deposits. 

Durint; the seasun the AuHtralian waters t^-em with hemngs, the' 
season of immigration being the last six ni<»nthsof the year. Thei-e are 
four species, Lut two only are of commercial iniportnncf. though a mora 
accurate knowled;^e of the composition of llie sliouls might lend to the 
discovery of other valvuilile species. The mont v.alujd^e of this family 
of Hshes is the pilchaivl. The Australian ^lili'hard in a fresh state is 
equal in excellence to the Atlantic pilchanl, and there is every reason 
to suppose! that it can be obtained in quantities sutlicient to enabtaj 
competition to be entered into with the bloater and sariline of Eurotjie- 
The muruy also pass northward at the samo time as the pilchard, and inj 
like pHMligiouB numbers, but both species keep well away frou 
shore. 

The rivers of the colony produce some most excellent specimens 
fresh-water fish. The Murray, Murrumbidgee, l^achlan, and Darlingl 
are the most plentifully stocked, the Murray end (f)lifforus MitrhrUi), 
beins perhaps the most highly esteemed of their fishes. Another fisb' 
of the sfune specit« is the OHgoirns Mncqnnrininhy which is to Iw met 
with in the upper branches of the Clarence. S[>eciniens of both these 
varieties of fro^h-water rod have been found wcighinjj; as much aa 
100 lb. The silver perch, and several kinds of the Percidie family, «> 
highly prized for their delicacy, are plentiful in the rivers. In tim 
Richmond lliver the cat-tish {Copidotflanis Ttnitlamis) isvoiy comm«in, 
whilst herrings and mullet are caught in ulutost all the eastern riven 
of the colony. 

Little systematic attempt has yet been made to acclimatise Europwui 
varieties of edible iishes. altliough succtws would mo^t proljably attend 
a>'\y efforts in this direction, every diHicuIty having l>een overcome JB 
Victoria, New >!eainncl, and Tasmanifu Large quantities of trout on 
have been distributed in various loc;ilities, including the Prosptfck 
Uesttrvoir. 
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le lirst of local ahvll-Bsh in economic interest i» the oystet*. Two 
onniriiti the coast of New South Wales^a largo one, considored 
ibea form of Uic English oyster {Unlrea eduiin), and popularly known 
I the mud oyat^r ; and a smaller sort, tho rock oyster (0. fflo^ieratn), 

TTie mad oyster reaches in Sydney the northern limit of its range., 

fciiU to attain here to the luxuriant growth which it exhihits in 

;r cUuiates. The prolific beds of Wtcwart's Island, New Zealand, 

ih a Urge proportion of the supply of mud oysters for the Aus- 

lalimn tnarkets. This oyster prefers deep and muddy places, where it 

att&in a length of 8 inches. Nowhere is it now abumlant, and, 

it seems to be approaching extinction. The blacks formerly 

Upon it, but ooiuioisseura of the superior race disparage it as 

and coarsen 

tihkt^ the mud rtyRt4>r, the i*ook oyster is well suited to cultivation. 

mthcrn Queensland, favoured alike by more congenial climate, 

tracts tif shoal and sheltered water, and appropriate legislation, 

iration of this species has been most successful. The beds in 

»t-in liay supply not only the local demand, but also the rHjtiire- 

lU of the southern capitals. Tliough falling short of tho j)erfeetion 

d by the cultivation of the Bay 4)f Biscay and the New York 

le management <A the Queensland oyster-beds excels that of any 

tstralian tlshery. When accurate details of the mode f if breeding 

rock oyster shall have been found by exact scientitic in(|uiry, 

irthrr impetus will be given to this flourishing industry. At present 

tiwi 15 knov^i is that in its habits the Australian rock oyster differs 

HT from tlie English and American kinds. Incidentally, it may 

fcp mmArkfnl that tho English oyster cannot be consumed in May, June, 

ly, and August, but the Pacitic oyster is in sejison all the year round. 

tile cliapter on "Fisheries'' it will be seen that large quantities 

are imported into the colony every year, and it is evident, 

[ore. that the local market will affonl ample support to the 

i»-mtora of the bays and deltas of northern New South Wales. The 

•s to success are floods and shifting sandluinks, and the depre- 

of Itoring worms and whelks ; while among tlie advantages of 

locDktive occnpation are tlie quickness of returns and the smallnesa 

CBpiiai m)utre<l. 

QoAntities of spat are thrown off at various times, but especially 
bcavy fallH occur in the spring, after which the rocks between tide-markH 
bft literally plastered with young shells of the size of a .shilling. 
^mtt majority of theae perish ; th<»se surviving reach maturity in 
It twelve months, and probably increase in size for two or three 
When adult, their length is about 3 inches. Typically, they 
asra vharply-waved, black-purple eilges. Form and eolour, however, 
^art ao altered by environment that specimens from tlitferent situations 
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have been given diHerent namea. That tbey are really 
however, prove*! l»y taking a young purple and rruinple-edged i 
from a y»OBition un rock)* wasliftd by wavea, and placing it on a zoa 
riat in calm water. Here it developes a thin, white, smodth 
large shell ; so that one shell may show one foi-m at one end 
another at the other, the line of junction markinjg^ the period o£ tc 
ference. ^H 

No shell-iish other tlian oysters are re^jfularly con.siiuied in NeiP^P 
Wales, tlie AuHtrnlian inheriting »nd accentuating the British dist 
such small game. Occasionally, however, there are exposed for 
the Sydney tish market the whelk {Potnmit/^ ebemnitm) and 
skle (Area trnpp-=ui)^ the former iiring oofikeil, and the latter a 
either cottked or raw. Both the whelk and tlie cjckle are used as 1 
but neitiier ia at all like its English name.sake. Prohahly their aw 
food is i^stricted lo the Greek and Italian element of the Syd 
population. The mutton hsh, or ^^abalune ' of Ciilifornian mar; 
(l/alioivt na^voaii), is consuiiu-^l by the Cliinese, who, it is said, 
collect it fur export; but the ordinary citizen is unactiuainted witl 
The " ngarie," commonly Tidsrallevl by »Sydney anglers by the M 
namo of '*pipi" {Donax drlfoitktf)^ is fre<|uent]y used for bait, ra 
for fiHwI. As an article of diet, various s<]uid {^Stpia ciiJtrnta, S. nui| 
^.) are left to the foreign and coloured of the h>cal sea-faring popula( 
but OS bait their good qualitieK are htrtter appreciated. The beaehl 
New South Wales are nf>t rich in ornamental hhells, but the exqni 
and rare " kiug-cockle " {Tritjonia lamarokii) f rom .Sydjiey Harl 
valued gemi autl, aa a brf»och, may often be seen worn. 

Of pe«t.s in this divisiim of natural hlMtdry, the Ua'al s]>eciea 
worm, tliu *' cobra" (Tn-f^do fniitiii)^ liaH wrought gr^nt liauiage amo] 
shipping, wharfs, and pierfi. It is a far larger and more destrua 
si>ecie8 than any oecurring in Euro|iean waters. In gai^ena, 
common Euro|>ean Huail, the ^Mimncon" dear to the French epicure (/i 
attfiersa), hnR now obtained a firm footing, and ravnges fIoW4 
vegetJible.s alike. 
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Crustacea. 

liie crustacean fauna of New South Wales is extremely ricl) 

sjwcies, but only about twelve kinds are used as aTi article of diet. 
tlieae, bix are fairly common and iiighly esteemed aa food, and an 
follow : — 

Common Swimming Crab {Xfphtnyis pelagictiSy Linn.). — lliis i^ 
communrnt crab oliered for sale in >Sydney. It often attains a wd 
of 2 or 3 lb., and is always in great demand, finding a ready saL 
prices varying from 3d- to yd. eiich, The principal supplies are obtaj 
in Sydney Harbour, and from Uutany ihiy. The shell or carapao 
tliis species ia very Vn*oad, and oruamonted on the front ed>;e i 
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tvraiT-foar «pinea. Six of these are situated betn^een the eyes, and 
BUM oo each si<le, the lust being much Inrger than tlio otbera 

Swimming Crab {Goniwonia crucijt'rn, Fubr.). — Tliis species in not 
oooMBon, allhim;;h it may be seen oxposod for sale in lai^e numbers 
dwing Home mouths of tlie year. It iittaiiis to a size slightly exceeding 
the pnoeding sprcioa. The claws arr sliortep, stouter, ami the spines on 
Uwamis Urg^ oompressetl, and tooth-like. The front edge, of the shelt 
kamed with iwonty spines — six on each side and eight Ixttween the 
9fm, *n>e colour is " reddish, with yellowish spots and bonds, o£ which 
Uk!* Biiddle one rupresents u cross." 

Mangfxjve Crab {Seylla STrrUfr, Forsk.). — This is the largest and most 
TiloaUe rnib obt^iiued on our coa.'st. Unfortunately, it is not common ; 
ttail a fairly large number have been exposed for sale dunng the last 
fcw years- The price rangi^s from Is. to 23, 6d. eaclt The main 
topplirs arc obtained from Botany Bay. In this species the claws are 
very Urge ; the front cdgi* of tlie slieU is armed with twenty-four nearly 
«qul 8pin(« ; and the back of tliw slu^U is convex and smootli. The 
eoliMT of the mangrove crab when alive is olive-brown. It inhabits 
dsep bolt*a in the mud. and comes out at low tide to feed. 

Sydney Craw-6sh (Palinurus Iltujflii^ Heller). — The craw-6sl^ or 
Irthrtrr (as it is usually called), is very abundant alon^ the whole coast- 
i,f.^ i.,,* 1^.. chief supplies are obtained at Port Stephens. It is by far 
*; ind most viduable of all the crustaceans of Now South 

W»irK, ).t;.-M Attaiidng to 8 or 10 lb. in weight Between four and five 
kfeitfiand dox«^*u are Kold annually in the wholesale markets at prices 
-ru Is. to 'J Or. per dozen. 

- sp<»cies Is often seen offered for sale — the " Southern Craw- 

iU}iuru4 Lelrintlii\ which is etjiial to the Sydney craw-fish as an 

•f food, although usually mucli smaller. It may rea<lily be 

«I by thf highly-sculptured segments of the abdomen, and 

■ rous haira surrounding the l>iises of the spines. 

r t-ray-fi'ih {Aahictt^tsiH nernUiut, Shaw). — The cruy-6sli is seldom 

i for sale in Sydney, but it is much used as foot! along the banks 

<< Ihe inland rivers. These cruBtaceaiis often attain to a foot or more 

in length, and arc highly prized in the winter season, when they are in 

tWir Uait condition. 

C'liumcjn or Sand Prawn {Prna^us canalieulatuSy Olivier). — The 

eoinnioQ prawn is obtained iri large quantities during the greater part 

vear, but in midwinter there is at times a falling-ofi in theaupply, 

, e« rise accordingly. In a<liUtiou to the dcuiaml for consuniption 

i^ pniwii is much used as bait, and freijuently fetches very 

M Hines of sc^arcity. Lrfirgf^ specimens often rofich H or 9 

'' The principal supplies ai*o obtaiufd from Sydney 

1 . , and CafM* Hawke. The species may bo recognised by 

t'oven which extend along each side of the beak or rostrum 
icr margin of the carapacr, and by tliH rostrum, which is 
aboTc with ten or twelve spines and with one below. 
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Tiger Prawn (Penaeus Monodon, Fabr.). — The tiger prawn is a species 
which appears to frequent the coast at irregular intervals. Occasionally 
it is captured in abundance in Sydney Harbour and at Botany. This 
species may be readily identified by the numerous dark-coloured cross- 
bands on the body and by the rostrum or beak, which has six or eight 
teeth above and three or four below. 

River Prawn (Penaeus Madeayi, Haswell). — The river prawn is not 
80 large as the two preceding species, seldom exceeding 4 or 5 inches in 
length. It is, however^ very abundant, and appears to be obtainable 
during the whole of the year. The rostrum of thiA ^}ecie8 has five or 
six teeth above, but none below — a character which renders it easy to 
separate it from other forms. 
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'HE surface of Xew South Wales presents a vepelntioii cliaracterii 

bv Uttip vnnntion in fonii and coluiir. The dense folmgc ami 

!ti«s of tints with whicb the Old World is familiar are alike wanting 

AnstraJia, where the dull evergreen IcAves alter little with the changes 

Uip seasons. What the flora of the country lacks in picturesqueness 

JbnireTer> makes up in usnfulne^;s. The task of collecting, describing, 

ig tlie Australian flora has been undertaken by several 

itists, anion^Ht whom are Bentham, Mueller, and Hrxiker* 

Flora Australiensis" of the two iirst named of these botanists, 

T» " Flora of Tanmania/' the "Census of Austndian Plants" 

llhe ** Eacalyptographia" of Baron von Mueller, are works of standard 

ht In dealing, however, with the descrijttion of the varied specimens 

pUnt life found in Australia, there remained the task of describing 

?ies whose proi>ertie.s rendered them capable of application 

ial life. To Mr. J. H. Maiden, Director of the Botanic 

the colony is indebted for sin excellent classification of thoso 

»h»ti«i whicli properly belong to Australian economic botany. The 

nunilier of siiecimens so far described now exceeds 3,000, and it 

fill phibably appear to many as a revelation tiiat the oounti^ should 

fPfiourct'S so varied and elemenU of wealth ko promisinji, and at 

'unie time so singidarly neglected. The classification is as fi>llowH : — 



1. Htunao food and food adjuncts, 

2. Forage pUuto— 

a. finMet. 

It. £xcla«ive of grusei, and 

incladiDg planu injarious to 

•tock. 
3» Drags. 
< Guns, retina, and klnos— 

u. Gnini. 

it. Resin*. 

c. Rlnoi. 



6, Oilfl— 

a. Volatile or essentiaL 
A. Expr«ued or tixed. 

6. Perfumes, 

7. Dyes. 

8. Tans. 

9. Timbers. 

10. Fibree. 

11. Miscellaneous. 
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It d«*es not come within the scope of this volume to deal at len^h 
with a suljject bo comprehenPive oh economic botany ; it may, however, 
be pointed out that, beyond the forage plants, fiome of the timber trees, 
and a very limited nurol^er of oils and tans, few of the resources of 
the colony disclosed in the foregoing list have received any practical 
application. 

Forests cxtoml over almost tho whnle ai-ea of the colony, excepting 
portions of the Moiiaro, the Lfichlan, the Murrumbidgee districts, and 
the trans-Darling region, where extensive treeh-ss plains occur, clothed 
with sjilt-bush, scrub, or varieties of natural grasses. The country 
oovered by timber may be divided into three classes — open, brush, and 
scmb forests. 



Opex Forests. 

Open forests cover the greatest portion of the surface of the colony, 
are found in every formation. The trees met with ai-p chielly species 
'of Eucaly]>tu8, Angophora, and otlier genera tif the onler Myrtacew. The 
prevalence of the eucalypti, and the large extent ojvered by the forctfta^ 
give the country a rather monouinous aspect. But the park-like appear- 
ance of the open foi-est^ and the beauty of the many flrtweritig shrubs, 
win admiration in spite of the sameness of the trees ; while even tho 
dull, greyish blue of the foliage of the gum-trees, when relieved by the 
yellow blossoms of the wattle, including the graceful myall, or tiie beauti- 
ful and shapely kurmjong, is not without its attractiveness. The truea 
are for the nif>st part straight and cylindrical in the tnink, and when 
full grown their iii-st branch is at a considerable height from the ground. 
The root« of the eucalyptus lie at no grt^at distance from the surface 
soil, an adaptation of nature U* the peculiar climatic comlitiuns of thr 
country. The finest specimens of most of the timl>er trees, those yielding 
the most valuable timber, ai-e found on ridges and hill sides, in ]>laces 
fnvpiently to<» rough and stony for cultivation. This circumstance is 
in many ways fortunate for the colony. In the course of settlement, 
when tlie rich plains are denuded of their tives, and when scarcitj- will 
make timber more appreinuted than it is at present, land not adapted for 
agricultural settlement will still be available for the cultivation of the 
tinest trees. It would be impossible, in the limits of this volume, to 
enumerate all the trees which are of commercial value ; but a list of the 
best known varieties will not be without interests 

On the river Hats immense specimens of tlooded gum {E. rostrata) and 
apple-tn-es {Ajtffophora subft^httina) mark the course of the stn^ama. 
The thxxled gum grows to a height of 100 feft, and its wood is most 
useful for heavy work, and for structures liable to Httack by the white 
ant. The apple-tree has more spread than the majority of indigenous 
trees, and its wood is strong, heavy, and durable. The distribution of 
the species is very extensive. 
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the rxdpw aiul mountain aiijes other rnrintioaof trees pi\>cloniiniite. 

ox ix«K'h«»« 180 fewt in heiglit, with a thickn*?ss of 6 feet, imtl the 

Lft aa«d chietlv for lirewmnl, fur whioh purpose it haa no superior. 

bastanl Ihix, ftupposecl to be across hetAve**u the hox ivml the;:^y 

> widely distnhutod over the colony. The quality of the timber 

tlVt occonlinjEj to the phice of growth ; some varietioa are 

ajnonust hiiixlw^ootia hy nothing ».ixcopt intnburk. 

k ( A", fjmcojyhii and B. jniuirrMUa) in a tree of moderate size, 

r full grown, from 00 to 80 feet in lieight, though the white 

_ lirisaheight of 150 feet The timber is heavy, audrenowntnl 

reevt strength, tine Hf>eciniens bearing a tensile strain nearly twice 

aii the l>eHt oak. The tiudwr is used moKt extenMively for whnrfs 

»nil bridges, om jUso for housework. Irniibiirk in vei-y widely distriliute*!, 

imi frvc|uently grows to iierieetion on the poorest soil. The ironljark 

aod box »pe aIow-j;rowing trwit as coinpiire*! with many other varietifts 

itf na43ilyj»tU8, 8uch as the blue gurn, tho latter attaining a great height 

m a very few years. 

" ' -iim (A*. fjUtbuln^), i>ne of the finest of the eucalyptus tribe^ 

I I'h in portions of the southern table-land, but the blue guiu. 

Uo called lloo^led gum, grows extensively in the coastal 

I !i« a good lu'iKht, an<i is rather thicker in the tnink 

■ftp' - '»f gum-trees, somotiiues niching 7 feet in dlnmeter. 

V _,. iilly in denmnd ttwiugto its compamtive lightm-ss, and 

r- '(L. bein^ used for nil purposes to which hardwood isapplie*!. 

TL. ^j ,c;^d gum (JC. maculaUt) grown in all the coast districts, and 

portions nf the interior, genenilly where the soil is jjoor. Tins 

of tbf* liandsiimest of the forest trees, and nttiiinH a height of 100 to 

UOfbeC Thequality of tlie wrMid varies greatly, according to the habitat 

tW duurmctor of the noil ; when }^fM>iJ, it is considered specially 

sUp^mJlding. 

flfeaagyhiLrk {E. tntyrmuiJj'^i), ho called from it« peculiar librous >jark» 

f^M-fly Mn thrt northern tAble-landK. It ifi a large tree, ai»<l its 

iiul g(»neral utility. The bark is extensively used for 

__ a very useful paper-making inat<irial. 

The mfiMiiwte (£*. ohlitfun)^ also ca)U-d stringybark, in one of thn 

f*r>t of Anvtmlian trcw, being frequently met with niorf than 250 

<f It grows in the iiouth-easti?rn portion of the colony. 

"d for rootiiiLf, l>eing aindlar in chiuact^sr to that of the tre^ 

I ; it would altm form au excellent paper-making material. 

^oud {K, coryi/thoita) is a large tree, gnjwing in the coastal 

colony. The timber is used chieily for fencijig purposes 

'I :i ! ffUiway 8lw[M!rH. 

TKi' izvcy ffuin f A*, t^rrtuiomis) grows to a height of X50 feet, and is 

r the whole of the c(m»tal districts. It yields 

■ fior to ironlmrk. There are several varieties 

•luw ot wliicli produce wood of remarkable beauty, oudof 

ity. 
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The tallow-wciod {£. microcori/s) is ii very large tree, p:rc»w'Jnj? extpiM 
aively in the foix'sts north of Sydney. Its wood is inure eiisily wrouclitj 
than most of tlie haixlwoods, and has great sti-en^h ftnd dunihility,] 
being employed largely for floors and other building puqwses. and fori 
the decking of siups. 

Tl»e mountiiin ash, or white-ti)p (E. virffota)^ is found both on the' 
tiible-Iands and in the coast districts. Its timber is in deniand ff»r c<»opers" 
work, and for rough carpentry. Tlie tree gi'ows to about 150 feet ill] 
height 

The turpentine tree {Syncarpta laurifolia) is found mainly in tbaj 
district lying l»et\veen the Shoalliaven and the Macleay. It grows la, 
inafpiiHoei»t projK>rtions» soniotinica reaching a lieight of 200 feet., with 
a diameter of 6 feet Tlio timber is largely used for piling, and ntlier 
work in fieawater, as it resists the attack of the teredo better than anj 
other New South Wales timber. 



Brush Forests. 

Tlie brush forests cover a considerable extent of country along th< 
'Coast. The tripes found in thein difler entirely from those of the o}>ei 
forests, and there is no lack of variety either in the character of 
trees or tlie colour of tlieir foliage. Tall graceful fern trees, sumetiiu* 
attaining a heic;ht of 60 feet, beautiful varieties of palms, ciibljage trrei^I 
and Moreton iJay iigs of enormous proportions, nre pronuuent teatureaj 
of the northern brushes, though these ai^e perhaps more ornamental than 
useful. Thert' are, however, found in the brush foi^e^ts timljer trees of] 
the greatest value. 

The red and white cedar fCedrela austntlis and Melia eompufHnj^ 
were once abundant in the northern forests, l)ijt at present few of tlwi 
full-grown trees are met with except on the high rifJges. The red cedarj 
is a magnihcent limber tree, often attaining a height of 150 feet, withi 
girth of over 30 feet Its tiniV>er is of gi-e.at value, being light, eaailfJ 
wrought, durable, splendidly grainef], and wfll ailaptwl for furniture'] 
and cabinet making. The white cedar is a pretty tree growing to a 
height of t^O feet, with a diameter of 3 feet. Its timber is soft andi 
«asily workefl, but is ileticient in tensile strength and durability, 
therefore in no great demand. 

The silky oak (GreviUea liillianay G, robiiataj grows to the height 

alxiut .^0 feet, nndor favoural)]e circumstiinces, and yields a wood 
suitable for cabinet-making. 

The tulip-wood (HarpuUia pendufa) is a t-all tree with beautiJ 
marked timber of various shades, and susceptible of a tine polish. 

TJie a.sh, or pigeonberry-tree, grows to a great height, souietii 
reaching 130 fe<*t, with a diameter of 5 feet Its timber is light 
tough, and in good demand. 



VEGETATION OF BRUSH FORESTS. 
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The colonial pine (Araucaria Cunnintjhainii) is one of the finest trees 

AuAtntlia, feomeiiiiK>s reacliiu^ a height of 200 feet, with a trunk 4 

Its timl)er is extensively used, being cheaper than any 

fine; it is white in colour, and easily wn>ught. 

Native lieeoh ( Gmelhia LeiciJiardtii) is also u tree of iiohlo proportions, 

?htng iriO feet in hei;?ht. Its timber is greatly in demand, being 

•uperior to most natiA'e timber when exposed, as it neither sliriiJts uor 

^»*rps. In colour the wood is white or silvery, with a tine close grain. 

Bfsides the varieties mentioned aliove, there are in the brush forests 

Oliver tree^ yielding timber of lartre size and of great value, but 

idancfl of timber of other deficriptions more readily accei«ible has 

liistied the local demand, an<l thp resources of these forests have 

eniiitily ovfrltxiked. Tlie suliject of the timber trees of the 

viewed from a cummercial staiuipoint, is treated in detail in 

dealing with forestry and fisheries. 

The character of the vegetation of the brush forests alters considerably 

irding to the latitude. The trees of the genera Araucaria and 

idersia, as well as cedar and its allies, tind a home chiefly in the 

■n parts of the colony, while many of the trees growing in the 

iJuive no representatives in the northern forests. The soil of the 

lands U wonderfully fertile, consisting its it does of decftmposed 

lie dkIcs, enriched by the accumulation of decayed vegetable matter, 

when clearod it yields an abundant return. 

8cRCB Forests. 

Bcrub forest^! are found in the poor soils^ principally in the Lachlan 

irlin;; districts. The chief genera repitaentiKl are the pines, and 

[Litudiuous species of acacia and eucalyptuH, but although some of the 

of great l^eauty, they liave liltle couiniercial value. The mnst 

Iting |Miriion of the colony is covered with scrub, and the mallee 

te», clothed as they are with stunted timber — species of eucrdyptus — 

the traveller more unfavourably than would even a Ijurren waste. 



Specific Gravity and Strength of Tiubers. 

specific gravity and resistamc^ to breaking of various New South 
timbers, and of some of the best-known European and other 
ies, are nhown in the following table. With regard to the New 
ith Wales timbers, it should be mentioned that the tests were raatle 
pickt.ii si)ecimens, so that the results arc perhaps conHiderably 
than would be obtained in actual practics?. The modulus of 
im is rigliteen times the load which is required to break a bar 1 in. 
«Dppr>rted /it two points 1 foot apart, and loaded in the middle 
tbc points of sup|K}rt, or 

3W? 
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when W = loncI appUetl at middle of beam between supports, 6 = 

of = depth, / = lenj;th of beam, and a — co-etficient of rupture or breakit 

stress per square inch : — 



Timber Trees. 






brcokirifr or iikkIt 
ol rupture. 



Krw Soufh WaUa^ 



Spotted gum 

tlrey giiro 

Flooded gum 

Red KUni 

Woollybutt 

Blackbutt 

White ironhfirk 
fifcy iroiibark 
Ke<l iroubark 

Forest oak 

Turpeutiue 

Stringybark 

Blackwood 

Tftllow-wood 

Aastralian teak 

MMbogany ..: 

Foreat mahogany 
Swamp iiuLhogony 
White beech 
Mountain ash 

Rosewood 

Pbe 



Swrapmn and othrr Foreirpi — 

Ash 

Beech 

Birch 

Bnllet-tree 

Chestnut 

Kbony 

Kim „ 

Fir, Red pine 

„ Spruce 

„ Larch 

Orconhoart 

Kuiiri pine (New Zealand) 

LAiiut> wood 

Lignum vitjD 

Mahogany (Honduras] 

(Sp&niah) 

Oak (British) 

„ (Danlzic) ... , 

«, (American) 

Hycumoro , 

Teak (Indian) , 

Willow 



•995 

•917 
1'178 

•985 
1*022 

row 

1-177 
I'lBJt 
1-224 
1-208 
1-109 
1<141 
M29 
1-233 
1-000 
I -301 
1-156 
1-210 
l-OOS 
1-065 
1189 
•808 

■753 
-tllK) 
■7]1 
1-U40 I 

■535 
1-19S ' 
•544 
-48 to -70 
■48 to -TO I 
-50 to -50 
l(H)l 
•579 I 
-675 U» 101 I 
•65 to 1*33 
■56 
•»5 
•69 to -99 
69 to •SO 
•90 
•50 

•ecto -88 

•40 



lb. per af|. inch. 
13, 3(H) 
13.100 
14,800 
U/JOO 
12,700 
13J00 
16,900 
17,900 
16,300 
15,500 
11.700 
13.90O 
10,300 
16.260 
14,400 
14,500 
!3,80O 
12.100 
M,G0O 
11.500 
10.600 
8.800 

13.000 
10.500 
11,700 
19,000 
10.660 
27.000 

7,900 

8,300 
11,100 

7,500 
22,000 
11.000 
17.350 
124X)0 
11.500 

7.000 
11.800 

8,700 
10,000 

9.G00 
15,500 

6.600 




CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 

THE reconi of New South Wales aa a C'rown colony belongs more to 
history tbaii to current statistics. It is therefore not projiOHed, iu 
thr ioilowing aketch, to deal with matters prior to the establiHlimt^ut 
of B<d(|>otuubl«^ Government, thou«;h a brief narrative of the eaily history 
4Bd MllilesneDt of the couutry will be found iu the opening |Mige.<j of tliia 

The prevent form of government was iniiu^urnleil forly-tvM> yearu 
th« " Act to confer a ConRtitiitioii on New South ^\'n]e3, and to 
It a Cix'il Xiist to Her Majesty," having received the Uoyal iis&eut oil 
»tii July, ]8Z>5. This im}K»rtant aiatute was prochiinied in Sydney 
tJ4th November of the name year, and at once came into 
ion, sweeping away entirely tlie former eybtem, and constituting 
ma elrctive representative Chamber, thus, V>y the graiiLing of equal privi- 
cnakiug the colonists of Now South AValeH the equals of their 
^onatrrimm in other parts of the Enipii-e, The ties which Uiund the 
makjm-- ' Empire were In no way loosened, for the Constitution Act 

0itBf' d t*> the people of New South Wales the anme rl^^hta 

whic' d in the L'oited Kingdom, uamely, of taxing tliemKelvefl, 

And .1 _ uiivomed by Ministers responsilde to a Parliament elected 

by ibe people. The authority vested in the Sovereii^i remains the same 
sm beCure, though the mode of its exercise is widely diiieront. The 
fi tffBiciy i, previous to Kesponaible Government, exercised, through the 
Oo v er w c, ftlmust deapoiic power. This otlicial in times past united in 
fcinwplf the executive and legislative functions, and personal lilierty and 
iadcpendenco were to no small degree in his power. With tlie establish- 
of (wesj>ODsibIe Govcmmetit this state of tilings ceased, and the 
DMUsare of individual liberty is now found compatible with the 
fall ptotoction of public rights. The readiness with wiiieh the people 
of Umb odoay adapted themsrlve.s Ut the forms and practice of their new 
lent wuBnota little remarkable, and fully justitied their assump- 
of itji privileges. 
AH Uws are eumoted in the name of the Queen, " by and with the 
adrtcae of the U^gislative Council and Legislative Assembly," the 
ijT, OH the lioyal Deputy, giving the assent of the Sovereign 
liau^ly to Acts of Parliament, or, if he should think fit, reserving 
far the consideration of the Sovereign, In order that the Consti- 
itum may bo clearly underatotKl, it will be well to consider, under 
laiioct beads, the sevend elements of which the Government and 
l«gisUiiLre cunsi&t. 
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TUE GOVERNOB. 

PreWous to IM79 the Governor of the Colony was appoint 
Lellere Puteiit under the CSreat 8eal ; but in tiiat year the? practice] 
was (luscontinue*! by the advicn nf Sir Alfred Stephen, pivcn during tliaj 
tenure of otiice of Sir Hercules Robinson. The change was Jirst carrieil 
out in the appointment of Sir Au^atua Loftus. The office of Govcmori 
is now constituted by permanent Tetters Pat<?nt, and by a standing] 
Cumiuission, instead of as formerly by letters issued pro hac vice^ only. 
The Governor receives liis appointment at present by Commission underj 
the Royal sign manual and signet, which recites the Letters Patent of J 
the 29th April, 1879, as well as the instructions issued (under sign 
manual and signet) in further declaration of the Queen's **will and 
pleasurf.*' The original Ijetters Patent, tlius recittHl and enforced, dcclaroi 
that the Governor is directed and empowered "to do anil execute all 
things that belong to his oftice accnrding to the tenor of the Lctt<'rs 
Patent, and of such Ooramission as may be issued to liim under our sign 
manual and signet, and accordiiis; to sucli instructions tis may from 
time to time be given to him under our sign manual and sigret, or by 
our order in our Privy Council, or by us thmugh one of our Principal; 
Secretaries of Stiite, and to such laws as are now or shall hereafter b«i 
in force in the colony." By a custom which has now long prevailed,] 
no Governor retains bis office longer than six years. Should Uiol 
Governor die or become incapable d aring \\\» tenure of office, or 
l>e removed before the arrival of his successor, or should he havsi 
occasion to leave the colony for any i-onsiderable period, the Crovem-] 
nient is to be administered (1) by the Lieutenant-Governor; or, 
there Iks no Lieutenant-Governor, (2) by an Administrator to be i 
pointed according to the provisions ot the Letters Patent and In- 
structions. The present Lieutenant-Governor is Sir Freflerick Matthetf 
Diirley, K.C.M.G., O.J., who was appointed by a Commission, dated 23nl 
November, 1891. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, or, in his absence, the AdministraUir, ii 
empowercil by his Commission to execute the office of Governor duiinp 
any temporary' absence of tlie Governor from tlie colony j but tlwf 
Go. amor may not he al)sent, except in accordance with the tprms of 
his i nstructions. Without the Queen's special leave he may not 
leave the colony for a period exceeding one month at a time, OJ 
exceeding in the aggregate one month for every year of liis service 
unless on a vi&it to the Govei-nor of a neighlnmring colony ; but, ot 
the other hand, he may leave tlio colony for aTiy period not excertlinj 
one mouth without it^s being reckoned as a departure, if be shall hftTf 
previously informed the Executive Council in v.'riting of his intention 
and appointed a deputy to act for him till his return. Tliis deputy muirt 
in the tirst instance, l>e the Lieutenant-Governor ; but if, from any cause 
hia services are not available, the Governor may appoint whom he plesM 
as his deputy. 



FUNCTIONS OF TEE GOVERNOR. 
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TTie Oovemor'a functional according to the Letters Patent, Coui- 
mission, and Instructions, may he recapitulated as follow : — 

Tbe Governor in the cusUniian of tlie Great 8eal, under which all 
Orown grants, etc., miint pass. 

Thi© Governor lias the appotntoient of his own Council — the Execu- 

tlwi. He is also to suimnon that Council, and is ordinarily its 

Prmdent ; but in his absfmce some other inoinl>et' may be noiuinatetl 

to pmside. It is uauaI. however^ to appoint soiiio member of the 

MinUtry permanent Vice-President, who presides in the al«ence of the 

■■'.r. 

i 11- liovernor u* the fountain of lionour within the colony, since to 

bita belouj^s the power to appftint, in the Queen's name, all Jtuli^, 

Jodltflos of tbe Peace, Couimi^ioners, and other '"necessary ofiieei*a 

uiii MinistiTs"; and, by virtue of his powers as Viceroy, he may 

I the exercise of hi.s office any ollicial .so appointed. 

rrior is also the depositary of the prerogative of mercy 

viibiB Uit* (ytloiiVT hjiviiif{ it in h'lA power to pardon, either alisolutely 

frMBditJunallVt uiiy ofletuler convicted in New !J?outh Wales, He cnn 

iUo remit tines, penalties, and forfeitures due to the Oowti, but he 

(^fitiol iMrdon or remit on the condition of the oflender voluntarily 

tho ciAony, unless the otfence has been a political one only. In 

: iut cit3C3 until recently the tinal respoasibility of deciding 

■ or nut tlie death [K-malty should be carried out rested solely 

"lu. itje Govenior. but, by a new arrangement which has been agreed 

ti by all th*? Australasian colonies, sucli linal jKiwer is now exercised 

tT the (iovrrnor "with the advice of the Executive Council." This 

pivM the proct'dure of tlieae colonies, in rojLrard to capitjil cases, on 

!ine« to the .system that liai for some tiino pawt been in force 

> \n. lu adaption wa-s suzK*^*®'' ^-^^ strongly urffed by Lord 

forTuer (tovernor of New Zealand; and Lord Kr)Utsff>i'd, 

• nf State for the Colonies in the second Salisliury Ad- 

rUiined the views of the various Australasian colonies 

It beiriy found that they all accepted the proposal 

i]>rov«njent upon the priK'tice then existing, a circular despatch 

• (r> each culony with instructions for its arioption. The new 

.1^ tirat uschI in New South Wales towaixls the end of October, 

Thp GovwTior is also vested with the authority of the Ciown, enabling 

kia to nocninate the niendw^rs of the Upper House of the Legislature, 

•ftd to MiDimon, pronjj^e to a future day, or dissolve '*any le*^slative 

^y"* exi2.tin^ in the colony. His instructions, however, provide 

(li«t in th- exercise of the al>ove powers he is to act by the advice oi 

'• Council in all eases except those whose nature is such 

;>inion tlie public service *' would sustain material prejudice 

:o follow Kuch advice," or in mattei-s too trivial to submit to 

::,cil, or**tot» urgent to admit of their afJviee beinj^ given" ; but 

ia all roch urgent cases he must communicate to the Council as soon as 
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practicable tho meoftun^A taken by him, and biR reasons for acting. It is 
i'Xftressly ]iro\iiU*d, however, tbut the Governor uiay, if he Lhink tit, 
dJBregard tho advice of the Executive anil act in din-et op|)osititin to 
the declaiTd will of his advisers, but in Huch cuses he is rtnjuirod to 
muke n Cult report of tlie whole circumstances) for the information of 
tlie Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The Oovemor acts as Viceroy as regnrdH giving the Koyal a^isent to 
or vetoing Bills pnftsetl by the Lejjislature, or reserving them for the 
upeeial consideration of the Hovercign. Tiie inBtructions <ieaJ at large 
with this matter, but it is usu:il in practice to bo guided to a large 
extent by the advio-** of the law othcers of the Crown. There are eight 
different elas.ses of BilJK, however, to which the Oovemor is bound to 
refuse the Royal assent. They are: — 

(1.) Divoinx! Bills (thut is, private bills divorcing juirticular 

person »V 
(2.) Bills making any kind of grant, gratuity, or donation to the 

Governor. 
(3.) BiilH affecting the cuirency. 
(4.) Bills imposing differential duties, which are not in accordanea 

with the Austi-alian ColonieM Duties Act, 1S73. 
(5.) Bills np|>arently rxjutrary to Imperial trtirtty oblif^tiona 
(G.) Bills interfering with the discipline or control of Her Maj 

land or sea foriioa eniidoycfi h\ thi* colony. 
(7.) Bills of great imporlanoc, or extraordinary in their nature, 
whereby the Koyal prerogative, or the rights and proj)erty 
of Her Majesty's subjects residing beyond the ctdony, o: 
the tnulc and shipping of the United Kingdom and its 
dependencies, may be prejudiced. 
^8.) Bills containing provisions to which tho Royal aKsent 

already been refused, or which have been onrv disallowMl, 
unless they contain a clause suspending their o|>eralii 
until the Queen's pleasure has l^een signified, or unless th 
Governor is satisfied that thei-e is urgent necessity for 
bringing any such Bill into immediate ojH^ration, in which 
case he is empowered to assent to the Bill on l»ohttlf of 
the Queen, if it is not repugnant to the law of Kiiglnjid, 
or inconsistent with Imperial trejity obligations ; and in 
every such case he is require<l to transndt the Bill to her 
Majesty, togetlier with his reasons for iu*senting to it. 
The followuig Acts of Parliament i-egulate the action of the Govern 
in assenting to Bills on behalf of the Queen, or reserving them for tbft 
consideration of the Sovereiun ; — 5 «nd 6 Vic, cap. 76, seoj*. 31-32 ; T 
and H Vic, cap. 74, sec. 7 ; and 13 and 14 Vic, cap. 59, sees. 13, 32i, 
and 33. The effect of these enactments is to deprive any reserved 
of all force and legality until the Queen's aaBent thereto has been fo: 
communicated to the Governor ; and power is given to Her Majesty 
veto any Bill to which the Governor has assented on her behalf witl 
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two jemxB after the receipt of uucli Hill by the Secretary of SbaU; for the 

CokmiMt in which case the Bill is Co be tieclared null and void by 

of the Governor, and proclaiuiition. Kttserved Bills are to be 

beftire Her Majesty in Couiici), and the Queen may allow Uiem or 

within a jwnod of two years fi-oni the day on which tliey were 

by tlie <TOvernor. T}ie Queen's asaent to reserved Bills may be 

ttmociuittod by telegram. 

Act 7 Vic, No. 16, all Acts of Parliament which become law 
Lired to l>e registered by ttie Kegistrar-General within ten days 
fto becoming law. 

lK>ve is a summary of the powers and duties of the Ciovemor, as 
by hia imitruciions and the Letters Patent, but additional duties 
bmu imposed upon hint by the Constitution and Electoral Acta, 
mce with these enactments lie must summon the Legislutive 
appoint the President of the Legislative Council ; proroorne 
Ive Parliament ; ap|>oint his m\ninUirhproiirio moiu y also uppoint, 
wilii the wivice of the Executive, all public otlicers whoMO appointment 
vested in he^uis of de])artuients ; issue all waniiitts for the 
It of money; issue the writs for gent'ml elections, midt in the 
of ihe Spt<aker, issue writa to till vacancies occurring in the 

imoniug. proroguing, or dissolving Parliament^ the Governor 
-vonling to the advice tendered him by tbf> Cabinet, but 
Hi nu way bound to do so, and, us u matter of fact, he has sometimes 
lined to be guided by his Ministers. This, however, has never 
led except in re.sptict to granting; a diHsoUition. As to summoning 
)gaiag, a diOerence of opinion is hardly likely to arise. The 
«Btttblibhed Ijetween the Ministry antl the representatives of 
ths are in accordance >viih the time-honoured precedents prevajl- 
^re«t Britain, which may In; thus dctined. The Cabinet must be 
frotn — "<!) Meniljers of the Legislature; (2) holding the same 
vlewA, and chosen from the ])arty pckssessing a majority i'^ *ho 
nffommons; (3) earrjing out a concerted policy; (1) under a 
oOBaaon re^tnnsibility, to be signified by a collective resignation in the 
WHit of Parliamentary eensure ; and (5) acknowh*dging a common 
nboffdination to one Chi)^f Minister." 

Tbo Inipprial rule as to the circumstances under whicha Governnient 

battnd to resign is as follows : — Ceusui-**, involving loss of olht-e, I'ests 

irely with the lAiwer House, or jiopular branch of the Legislature ; 

fr, directly a Ministry fails to cumuuind a majority of the H<ju»e of 

Oomouns, it moist give place to another. Want of conlldence in a 

may be shown in three ways : tir&t, by a direct vote of censure, 

•pi*citic declaration of want of confidence ; second, by a vote 

ig of some act of the Governnient ; or, third, by the rejec- 

of some important measure introduced by the Ministry. In any 

m- '■ " ' .ttjrs must either resign, or appeal to the country if 

g' - (-reign U) sanctiou a new election. 
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TheJiO rules have been virtually adopted in New ^uth Wales, an 
the undoubted right of the Governor, an tlie de^wsitary oi the Hoyolj 
prerogative, to refuse to grunt a dissolution, if he think fit, hns V»een 
uioro thiiu once exercised. la March, 1877, Sir Hercules Uobinson 
refused to ^jrnnt a dis-sohition to Sir John Rohertfion. and in Septenilter 
of the same year he also declined to enable Sir Henry Parkes to go to 
the country. The rea.son allej^ed in each case was that the Assembly 
refused to uaake provision for the expenditure of thf year. It will thu 
be Heen that a grave respoiiRibility is thrown upon the (Governor in th 
exercise of the unquestioned right of grantin;; or refusing a dissolution 
of Parliament, and in the cases mentioned it can hardly Vie doubted tlmt 
Sir Hercules Kohinson acte<l within his powei-s. The Viooroy is the 
conservator of the rights and interests of the whole population, and it 
must be evident that gmve evils would ensue should a dissolution t&kft 
place before supplies had been grantefl. 

Tho exercise of the prerogative of mercy is such an importan 
function of the Governor, and he is so liable on some occasions t 
have strcmg pressure brought to bear upim him in connection with it, 
that it will l>e well to quote at length the instructions receive*! a few- 
years ngo upon this point. The mode of procedure in capital casea ha» 
already l^en referred to, and in other cases the Governor is instruct<«l 
not to panion or i'e])rieve any ofhiiidcr without receiving the advice of 
one, at I<*ast, of hia Ministers ; kivI in any case in which such |Mirdon 
or reprieve might directly affect the interest-s of the Empire, or of any 
country or place heyoml the jurisdiction of the Government of the 
colony, the Governor shall, l>cfore deciding as to either pjirdon or 
repripve, take those interests specially into Ids own personal consider*- 
tion in conjunction with such advice as aforesaid. In anotlier part of 
his instructions the Governor is permitted to act in opposition to th« 
advice of the Executive Council "if he see sufficient cause," but he in 
to report any such matter to the Sovereign without delay. 

One exception to the rule that every exercise by t)ie tlovemor of thi 
Royal prerogative is subject, pnictically, to tho c*>ntrol of the LegisU- 
ture, occurs in connection with the exercise of his office as Commander-in- 
Chief «tf the lund and s*_»a. forces. The CJovernor's powers in this i^gaitl 
are defined nrul ivgulated hy the Military and Naval Forces Rpji^idatioii 
Act of 1871, which, after providing for the raising and maintcnanee 
of a standing force, goes on to vest the supreme command in lh« 
"Governor," which title, in the interpretati^m clause, is defined t« 
mean "the Governor with the advice of the Executive Council," «a//« 
tJie conUxt nhnfl ot/t^rtcise indicate. Full powers with relation to tb« 
Volunteer Force are also bestowed on the Governor by the Volunl«#r 
Begulation Act of 1867, but in this, as in the former Rtatute, **Govemor' 
only means *'the Governor with the advice of the Exci-utive Council,'* 
if f/tiH mcamng is not incmi»Utent with the fonicrt or svhj^rtmnttt'^r. It 
will at once he seen that these are both important limitaliona, a* in 
certain imaginable coutingenciea tho Governor is left free to act on Lift 
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own responsibility. This places the Governor almost in the position of 
ike GoinmHiider-in-Cbief in Eneljind (when snch an officer exislii, which 
jtwj seldom, the control of the army usually being veste<l in Generals 
iding-in-chief) ; that is, he luis At times the absolute disposal of 
armecl force of the colony. This power is peculiar t<:» New South 
VToles, A£ in other British colonioa tho Governor possesses no more 
powder over the nnlitary than he does over any civil department of the 
S«TToe. Tlie poKitioii of the Governor as Captain-General does not, liow- 
fTPT, f^vo him power to tak«* the direct command of Imperial tnxtpe, 
alumld any such be stationed iu the oolony. 

As reiiards the far more important power of the Governor to proclaim 

Ddrti&t law, dilFereut opinions are held. But there is no doubt, ns the 

fower lias not lieen conferred by any statute in force in the colony, 

'Kkt if it exista. it must bo a matter of prerogative. Tho necessity for 

ung martial law has happily never occurred since the advent of 

ible Government. 

The Executive. 

'Hip Executive Council is Ci>!ni>osetl of the ten Alinisters, namely : 
th» Chief Secretary, tho Treasurer, the Attorney-General, the Sec- 
nianr for LaiuLs, the Secretary for Public Works, the Miinster of 
Joiticf, ihiT Minister of Public Instruction and <tf Ltvlwur, the Secretary 
*! lies and A^i^icuiture, and the Postnuiater- General, with sometimes 
'lesident of the Executive Council, who is without a portfolio, 
rlie Cabijiet, and, of course, arc responsible to Parliament. 
y, an the advisers of the Governor, nmst also retain his 
loe ; but, practicaUy, this is seldom likely to be withdiuwn, so 
they command a working majurity in the A-ssembly. The 
lor iiuiy diss*>lve Parliament althougii the Miuistry have not 
fus!ii:nL-d a defeat, and in this ca.se the continued existence of any 
ueot would depend directly on the vote of the constituencies, 
— ^«vb a contingency can happen but seldom. 

It u rare f»jr more titan tme M inistcr to be selected from the Upper 

HooWt although at the present time there are two, and it will thuB be 

■Nil that the principle of the respunaibility of members of the Govoni- 

< ' lit is fully carried out. For every act of the Governor 

Minister is responsible to Parliament; and even in 

of Itiiprriid interest, where the final onus rests upon the 

r, he hini.Hclf is responsible tr> the Imperial Government, whose 

^ ^ are under the control of the House of Commons, so that no 

^.,: iv is left for the exercise of any arbitrary act. The Crown, except 

to two instAnces (appeals to the Privy Council, and the bestowal of 

'«), actrf towards the Executive through its representative, the 

raor; and so long ago as the inception of Responsible Govcmmeiit, 

irl Grey declare<L in an olticial despatch, that he should make "a 

JQiiicious ase of the intiuence, rather than of the authority, of his office,"' 





y5 CONaTITUTION AND QOVERNMEiTr, 

which wise in&xim has usually been followed. But in extreme casCM^ 
such as when Iuk sanction is requested to oiiy illegal procveiliiig, tlie 
Oovernor is bound, without ((uestion, to keep the law, though he 
thereby hv. brought into hoKtiJe relatiouH with the Cahiuet. ^i^irMichMl 
Hicka-Beach, in a communication to the Governor-General of Cunadn in 
187y, clearly laitl down the doctrine that the Governor uf any British 
Colony ''has an unquestionable constitutional right to dlsniisK bifi] 
Ministers, if from any cauw he feels it incumbent on him Uj do so."] 
This d Of -8 not militate a*(aiusb the doctrine of res].HjmiibiJity, forif thoi 
Ministry appointed by the Governor do not poi«esa the conddence o€ 
Parliament, they cannot bold office, and hence the Govenior will be 
forced to give way, or else persevei-e till he can Belect a Ministry 
whom the Assembly will accept. The fuial control will thus be, us ia 
every other case, with the representatives of the people. Tn iniitt«ra 
of routine the Governor will necessarily act on the advice of bis 
Ministcfrs, and in most cases relating ti> the internal economy of the 
d©]>artments, he will even adopt the individual recommendations of the 
Ministers by whom they are severally controUetl. 

As rfi^rards matters of jiurely Imperial interest, the Governor ia 
responsible tn the I^ritish authorities for their due consen'ation. 1^ 
in consequeneo of liis action on any such matter, lie is involved in a 
dispute with his Ministei*s, lie is l)0und to refer them to the Sovereign, 
should his action have been endorsed by the Colonial Otfiee. If bis 
conduct were not approved of in England he would most likely l>e recalled. 
It follows from this, that in no case can the (Jovernor be held to be 
responsible directly to Parliament for Iuh conduct. His Ministers arc 
responsibUs but personally he has only to render an account to the 
Crown itself^ — that is, to the Imperial Parliament. 

The Executive Conneil cannot discharge any function unless duly 
summoned by the Governor, and at least two membere, besicles tli» 
Governor or presiding meml>er, are present to form a quorum. Fomwl 
minutes are, of course, kept of all procee<Ungs. 

The Executive Council, as at present constituted, ia as follows :— 
Premier and Colonial Treaaurer. . . The Eight Hon. George Uouatoun R«id, P.C. 

Chief Secretary The Hon. Jamca Nixon Krimker 

Attorney -General - Tht Hon. John Ilenrj' Want, Q.C. 

Secretary for Lands The Hon. Joseph Hector Camitbcn 

Secretary for Public AVorks The Hon. Junes Heur^' Young 

Mioister of Pubho Instruction and 

of Jjobrmr , Tlie Hon. Jacob Garni nl 

Minister of J uBtioe The Hon. Albert John Gould 

Postmaster-General The Hon. Joseph Cook 

^ecretaryforMinesandAgricnlturc The Hon. Sydney Smith 
Vico-I'rcsidont of the Executive 
( 'ouncil and Reprcsentativ^of the 
(Tovemnient in the Legislative 
Conncii iwilh oot Po rtfolio) The Hon. Andrew QamuL 
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the intrwluction of Responaible Gfivemment thoi-e havo boeii 
^-♦•ii;ht Minrstries, the aver2igp tenure of office, oxcluilin*^ tJi« 
3lliua(rr at prf-sent in power, being about ono year and five months. 
Xiim (Jor*^iiment« hav« been displaced by votes nf eensrn^, expresBed 
or inipiIM ; three havH resig^fnl through having l>pen (Jpfeated on 
ia|intt&ot measures of policy ; while two have retired on being saved 
frwn defeat only by thcs .Speaker's casting-vote, and tliive others through 
« motion for the adjouninient of the House being carried ajjaiuBt tliem. 
TIdw Mini«tni\s were merged into the succeeding ones : five resigned 
•ftfcoui .1 direct vote having been carrie<l against them, but in con- 
i^' ' not [lossesRing a working majority j one Ctovernment fell to 

}'!■ ltIi internal disa^-enients ; and one resigned in consequence 

nor declining to appoint to the I^egialative Council a certain 
m; : iH nominees. 



The Parliamext. 



U 



tiH a singidar omisHion in thr? Constitution Act that no definition 
of the rclatirr powers of the Legislative Council and Legiala- 
.Vawmbly. Such is the fact, hut little inconvenience lias arisen 
- r -..^ \yy common consent it has been agreed that the prece<lentH 
f^; •• pri»cei "flings Hnd relations, iiU^r sf, of the two Houses of 

^' i Parliament shall Ih* followed, as far ^LS applicable, in New 

^ The (Constitution Act provides that all money Bills shall 

^ mCn.MiuoMl in the Lower Hou«eonly. The important rule of the 
Hfn^*- r.f **MmnionR, allirme<l two hufuh*ed years ago and constantly 
^' ; since, that "all aidK and supplies, and aids to Her Maje-sty 

ia \ It, are the sole gift of the Commons, and it is the undoubted 

lijirt of the Commons to direct, limit, and appoint in such Bills the 
aul*. iMii-i»r»a>s, considerations, conditions, linntations, and qualiHcationu 
•\ which ought not to be changed or alteretl by the House 
L^ also hold to be in force as regards the Parliament of this 
iv. and has generally been recognised and actetl upon. 
le two HotiseK, howpver, do not possess the most important of the 
pnTil»^rwi of the Imperial Parliament, namely, tlie right of punishing for 
I (hough the Legislative Assembly has, on one occasion, 
• "f it* merrdier^, by oxp*rlling hiui for conduct^ l>eyond its 
■ '1 to lx» dishonourable. As i*ei;ards disorderly conduct 
'f the Chamber, it has been held Ity the .Supremo Court, 
lie Privy Council, that tho Assembly only possesses the 
r dng a member for disorderly conduct for tlie periiKl 

at which he displayed such conduct. A member may also 
i irom the House by order of the Speaker if he jHirsists iu 
Hm H u ctioD or contemns the Standing Orders ; birt fortunately this 
Stnwm kaa spklom l>een nMulered necess^try. 
WikBcnefl may be summoned to give evidence before either House, or 
connnitteea of the* Council or Assembly, the necessary powers for 
[g their Attendance having been conferi'ed by an Act {lassed iu 
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1881, Any person disobeying a buuuuoiis may be aiTeuted on a Judge"* 
warrant, and the maximum penalty for refusing to give evidence 
imprisonment iK>r one calendar month. 

As rojt^ai'da the maximum numhor of members of the Legislative 
Council, no limit is assigned by the Constitution Act, althougb the 
minimum numbt^r is fixod at twenty-onR. It will be seen that this ji^vea 
power to a Governor to quash any possible obstruction on the pait of 
the Council to the will of the Government and the Lower House bjr 
** swamping " the Council. Such a proceeding, however, can hardly bo 
hold to be allowabU', except under extreme circumstances. Ah a matter 
of fact, an attempt to " swamp" the Council was made during one of tho 
premierhhips of the late Sir Charles Cowpur, but public opinion con- 
demned llie coarse most strongly, although tho somewhat peculiar 
circumstances of the cauo were thought at the time to justify the 
Governor's action. The authnrities in England severely rebuked the 
Governor (Sir John Young) for the course he had taken, and since thea 
" swamping " the Council has never been seriously entertained, nor is 
there much chance that it will ever again be attempted. Tlie pnnciplo 
in fact has been afhruiedf on the basis of an understanding entered into 
between Sir »Tohn Young and the leading statesmen of the day (on With 
Hides of the House )f that the members of the Legislative Council should 
lie limited to a convenient number, and that no nominations should ever 
l>e made merely for the purpose of strengthenin;,' the jwirly which 
happens to be in power A deadlock between the two Houses is pro- 
vided against by the uiaversal feeling that the Assembly represents the 
will of the peo])le^ and in such case the Council would certainly have to 
give way to the deliberate will of the jjeople's representatives. Th^i 
C-ouncil is intended or a check to hasty legislation ; and it doubtl 
acts as a useful " bi*ake " to violent party feeling. 

The Legislative Council. 
As before stated, the members of the Upper House are nominated, 
by the Governor, the minimum number com|>o8ing the House being 
fixed at tM^enty-ontf. No limit as to numbers is fixed by the CoustiLution. 
Act, but in accordance with the arrangement already described the 
nuuib(>r is practically kept down by the exclusion of all )>urely politiad 
flppointmenta. As the number of members of the Assembly has in- 
creased to 125, the number of members comjKjsing the Council in Ko- 
vemlwr, 1897, (G4) Avill not be considered an unfair proportion, as Uui 
increase is in about the same ratio us that of the Assembly. Everf 
member of the Council must be of full age, and either a natural-honi 
or a duly natunilised subject. Four-tifths of the mcmbei*s must be per-j 
sons nut holding any paid olVice under the Crown, but this is not hi 
to include ollicers *'in Hep Majesty's sea and land forces on full 
half pay, or i*etiretl officers on pensions." Tboujjh the appointment] 
in for life, a member may resign his seat, anil lie also forfeits itj 
by absence from two consecutive sessions >vithout leave, by becomii 
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[ise<l in a foreign State, by becoming bankrupt, by becoming a 
ooiitractor or a defaulter, and by being attainted of treason 
tliemg convicted of felony or any infamous crime. The Governor 
and, if necessary, removes the President, who may speak 
^liriflUc, but con only give a casting-vote. An attendance of one- 
of the uienjbers on the roll was formerly necessary to constitute 
[aorum* but an Act has been cairietl reducing the proportion to 
-fourtii. Tlio Council must hoUl a sitting at lon«t once in every year, 
?r interval than twelve months must elapse between session 
The prccefdinga are regulated by standing ordera, which 
lirr, in the main, similar to those of the Assembly, the latter being 
&«ffled on the model of the rules obtaining in the House of Commons, 
Sa inead>er may sit or vote till be has taken the oath of allegiance, or 
IfeaAnn&tion prescrilied in lieu of that oath. 

The Legisl.\tive Assembly. 
la the Session of 1892-3, an Act was passed^ entitled the Parliamen- 
Klectorates and Elections Act of 1(S93, by which the course of 
lore with regard to elections for tlie Legislative Assembly of New 
"Wales was almost entirely clinnged. The enactments under 
icfa elections had l>ecn conducted u|» to tliat time — the Electoral 
of 1H80, and the WVntworth iSubdivision Act— were repealed 
il>e fMissing of the Act of 1893, with the exception of certain pro- 
Twhioh have since been abrogated by proclamatioru During the 
•6 scxei-al important alterations were made in the 1893 Act in 
"dirpction of tlie extension fjf the franchise, and of the removal of 
Jons pificed upon electors changing their residence from one 
to atiother. 

main principles of the new electoral system may be thu.s snm- 

The uumbor of members of the Legislative Assembly, which 

)(rown by virtue of the Expansion Clauses of the Act of 1880 from 

to 147, wa* reduced to 125, and the number of electorates, nowdenom- 

llectorrd Districts, was increased from 74 to llio. Under the 

I, therefore, there are exactly as many members as electorates, 

tr words, there are single electorates. This, of course, involved 

te re-tiiistribution of the electorates, and special machinery had 

ensted in order tlmt this niight be done. In accordance with the 

three Commissiojiers wei*e npfiointeil, to wl»om wa.s entrusted the 

of dividing the colony into 125 electorates, each containing as 

iy AM might be the same number of electors. lu order to ascertain 

|OolA uf eJi?ctijrs to be apportioned to each electorate, the number of 

electors on the roll for 1892-3, which hapi>©ned to be 282,851, 

led by 125. and the 'luotient, 2,363, was tixed as the standard 

of electors entitled to one representative. For subsequent dis- 

tiie numl>er of electors on the roll at tho time of buch 

ttion» will be divided by 12*». in onler to arrive at a new quota. 

joaUDents «re to be made shortly after the taking of each Census, 
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fiuA also, if necessary, four or ti%'e years after the takini^ of each CensuB. 
In inarkinjj; out the new El^^c'toral DinLriota, the Coiumis«ioniM's wen* 
required to form them so as to include the sUindnrd number of electors 
oti nearly as posMble; but at tliu same time, in order to avoid incfju- 
venient divisions, they wore aMoweii a margin of 'JOO voters each way, 
while in cxceptionftl cases, on the Oommissitmei*s furnishing satisffvctor/^j 
rea>M»ns, the margin might be as much aa 600 either way. 

'Hie qualilication for an elector is that he must be a natural 
subject who has resided in New South WaJea for a continuous period o: 
one year, or a naturalise*! subject who has i-esided in the cohmy cob 
tinuously for one year after naturalisiitioii. It wa» pmvide*! in th 
principal Act that in either rase he must have resided three months 
continuously in the eleorxtral dihtrict for which he claimed to vote 
but by tlie atncndin<; Act 60 Vic. No. 25 the i)eniid of reaidoncR w 
reduced to f»ne month in the case of a person already on the i*oll«, ai 
who lias but removed from one district to another. Every such person^ 
>>eins of the full ajije of 21 vpam, and not otherwise* disqualideil, is 
entitled to have Ids name on the electoral roll, and t<i liave an elpc- 
tor's right issued to him. The persons disquaiUlied under the new 
system were the .same bs those dimpialiHed under the Act of I8M0- — 
niunely, persons in the Naval or Mi]itai*y Service on full |>ay (i^jcc«^t 
militia or volunteprs) ; the InspectorC Jenernl or Superintendent of Poli 
or any person connecte<l with tho Police Force : and persons of unsoum 
mind, or in the receipt of public charity, or criminally convicted ; b 
the fraTichiwi was extended t<i the police force, inclufiin<t,' the Inspector 
Geuond and the Superintendents, in the course nf the year 1896, by Act 
60 Vie. N<». 24. The dis<jualitications mentioned in theConsDitutiou A< 
remain uncluinj^ed. 

Power was given to the (Jovemor umler the Act of 1893 toaulMlivid^ 
each electoral district into divisions, and to appoint to eiich district na 
Electoral lle;:i.strar, with Uepnty Hey^strars for tlm sevfnd divisions. It 
is one of the duties of these Rej^strars and Deputy Registrars to issor 
c«riiticatet> known us electors' rights Ut those eutitle<l to them in thair 
several divisions. The electors' rights an^ printivl in red ink u|>on paper 
bpeoially prepared tu prevent fraudulent imitations, with buttA, liJcs 
cheques, in accordance with a form as shown in ScIkhIuIb A of tho Act 
They ai-e l)ound in hooks, and numberetl crmsecutively in black lij^urra. 
Every person who has estublished his qualitication to vote, and who 
has been placed on the electoral i*oll, is entitlei] to receive an ulector'i 
right upon signiiiji,' his name in a book kept for that pur[>ose, as well a» 
on the butt and thf face of therij;ht itself. Under the principal Act an 
elector wh<> romovixl from one district to another within three niontb» 
of an election wiu* prncticiilly disfranchised : but, as stated nbrn-o, thist- 
l>eriod has now been reduced to one month, and until the olnrtor B- 
qualitird to vote in tile di.strict to which he has removed he mav iti 
hi« right in his old district. pTY>vision is also made in the event of 
right being lost or defaced. Every elector's right rejnnina in f( 
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It ia provideii hy the iimeTKling legislation of 1896 that au 
Uw who has changed his nlxxle fmm one dintriet to another may 
tuin a right f^ir his new district aft^'^ he has resided one month 
Thrr\-in. aJid may liavc his name inscribed on the Additional RoIL 
Whfu the K*.'^rislrar of any district i^rauta au n{)]>licatitm for an electtir's 
rii^t other than in lieu »>f one held for another di.strict, he inscrihos 
the name of the elector in a Provisional List, copies of which, during 
tiw first- week of each month, are exhibit<etl at every prrfit-othco and 
poheroifice »-!thin the district, so that to any name objection may be 
tekiHa and heaird at the KevLHion Court of the <Ustnct, tu be preaidwl 
orer by a Stipencliar>' or Police Magisti-ate. All names juissed ait the 
Rvruioa Court are then inscribed in the Additional Roll. 

Dnring the first week in Ansu-st of each year, the Registrar must 
male out a ^'nernJ list of all persons on the electoral roll for liis district, 
js well Af; fif those t<i whom ele(;tor.s' rights have t>een issued since the last 
mil was printed ; and copies oi all such lists are exhibitcti fur public 
uupection at every post-otiice in the electoral district. Any person 
rihjiitinjL to Hoy name upon the list must pive to the Rej[j;istrar, in 
wnHaff^ his reas<mK for such obji^ction, and the Registrar must notify 
■une tf> tht? pei-son oi>jecte*l to. Every Registrar is supplied 
tflriv, by the District Registrar of Births^ Deaths, and Marriages, 
rith a li«t of all mides ab<>ve the age of 21 years whose deaths have 
*-.,. "^Ht^red within the quarter. The Comptroller-Genend of Priaona 
- Inspector-General of Polii^e roust forward quarterly to the 
jiiTiwirr charged with the administration of the Act a list of all 
iulM*bovt* the age of 20 years in any gaol, lock up, or other place of 
4(Mitimt ; and the Minister must send to the Registrar of each district 
Meh pftrtirulars as may l>e necessary for the puriKcation of the electoral 
' listrict, The Rejfistrar must then write on a copy of the elec- 
. tinst the name of ever}' pereon on the listH supplied to him as 
(he woHs **defld" or "in cu3to<ly, disqualified," or simply '* in 
i»dy *' where the |>articnhirs supplied do not nppear Ut be such as to 
ilify the jwrsiin. A Revision ConH is held in Octol»er each year, 
objections m.iy l>e heard, and claims for insertion on the lists 
; and from the lists, when duly corrected and certified to by 
mapatrat^ presiding in the Couri. the electoral rtdl is printed. In 
1900 and c\'ery third year thereafter the General List is to 
up from the hutts of the electors* rights, 

for the election of members of the Assembly are issued by the 
lor. The writjs for a Genei*nl Election are required to l>e iwaiied 
fonr lUys from the proclnmation di^-isolving Parli»inent, and are 
iftble not lattf'r than thirty-five days from the date of issue, 
rt mn?Tt meet nt>t later than seven days from the return of the 
I |7 day for a General Election is fisced as the eighteenth 

(^r frot. If of the writs. 

A prnnn, to In* quttlihed as n candidate, must be the holder of an 
cfector ■ right. Each candidate must be nominated by at least six 
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«art be made iu \(ritin^ 

^ camdidat^. as consenting 

s»tfv than one vote in tho 

>' vote" principle ia en 

i-^ candidate. Nodepod^ 

ifi mode for the appoints 

.^MM >itf<lN'ks, and scrutineers, mucbl 

loi trvm 8 a. in. to 6 p.m. in th& 

__ 3a-«^, and fnini 8 a.m. to 5 p.m 

» J » tj person claiming to vote D)ust 

,-«- 1^ Returning Officer that he is the 

^inf that right, and demand a ballot- 

«rfk A b&Uot-paper, containing the nam«s 

(bt, as well as the butt, is stamped to 

[L The elector lias then to retiro 

«C the i>ollirjg-booth, there to strike out 

MiM At paper, excc]tt the one for whom he 

^Mi2 «o that the nanie.s are not W.sibli% is 

^ Provision is mode whereby an elector 

njtt his own electorate. At the close of fJie 

..^ ^dth0f rrsull declared, in the ordinary niauner. 

bribery, treating, or intimidation are 

KoHiidden to nmke a wnger on the result of 

Mf 4i from Jio to .£50. There are also soctiona 

taw: of a Committee of Elections and Qnaliti* 

Jm to those confenvd by the Act of liSSO. 

r i»Mnbership of tho Leg^islative Assembly, pro^ 

Act, still remain in force. They are as follow :- 

^ -^( bt ft iMtitber of the Legislative Council 

.« ^U *ny titlice of profit under the Crown, either 

if TV*rs or during pleasure. 
.< W in any way intere-sted in any contract for the 

Act Amendment Act of 1884, the disquali- 

office of protit was declared not to «pply to 

^ •ay other member of the Ministry. The third 

«^ iwv not ftpply to any contract made by a company 

twenty ]>ersons. If any di8<|ualitied person. 

voidi'd by the House, and should such person 

bo is liable to a tine of £500. 

^..jMitvil to on the 21st 8ept«tml>er, 1H80, members of tho 

^ A;b>««^ tl^ ^1") *^^ i^300 per annum to reimburRo thcut 

^<iirfv\l in the discliarge of their Parliamentary duties. 

^^jlMT feutf s<*i^t each member must take the oath of allegiance 

~ foniii, or make an nthrmatiun in lieu of it A member 

9«Nikt at uiT time, and he is held to have vacated it undae 
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[^ conditions : — Al>senci* during a whole SGSsiini with- 
(raliTiAtion in a foreign country, l^ankniptcy, l>eing a 
"wmvicl^d (if trea.son, fflony, or any utli**r iafumouH crime. 
_ 37 Vic. Xo. 7 providea that no Assembly can prolong its 
sw beyond the term of three years. One session, at least, muib 
pvery year, an<l twelve months mu.st not elapse between any 
ionsL On meeting after a general election, the fii"st business 
^•iect a Speaker, wiio has only a casting vote. Twenty of tho 
(exclusive of the Speaker) constitute a quorum. 
&Bt Parliament elected under the Constitution Act met on the 
May, 1856, just six months after the proclfimation of the 
ttaUOQ. The duration of Parliament, imless it should be previously 
I, was originally fixed at tive years, but in 1874 an Act was 
evtablishing triennial Purl laments, wliicb has ever since remained 
Since the ijiaugurati(»n of Responsiijie Oovemment there have been 
Ltsen appeals to the people, so that it will be seen the duration of 
•nibly has not averaged even the shorter peritid of life U» which 
mstence is now limited. The subjoined table gives the duiation 
mA Parliament electetl under Constitutional Oovernment ; — 



1 rwbMtMmk 


Opened. 


DiMolved. 


Durmllon. 


No. ol 

SuMlorw. 


Towrth 


22 May. 18.)fi.. 

23 March, I8.i8. 
30 Aug., ]S59 . 
lOJan., 1861... 

24 Jan., 1865... 
27 Jan.. 1870... 
30 April, 1872... 
27 Jan., 1875... 
27 Nov., 1877.. 
15 Dec. 1880. 

3 Jan., 1883... 
17 Nov., 1885... 

8 March, 1887... 
27 Feb., 1889... 
14 July. J891 .. 

7 Aug., 1894.., 
13 Aug., 1895. 


in Dec, 1857... 

11 April, !S.'i9.., 
10 Nov., 1800.. 
10 Nov., 1864... 
15 Nov., 1869.. 

3F«b.. 1S72.. 
28 Nov., 1874..- 

12 Oct.. 1877... 
9 Nov., 1880.. 

23 Nov., 1882 .. 

, 7 Oct., 1885... 

1 26 Jan.. 1887... 

19 Jan., 1889.. 

6 June. 1891 .. 

25 June, 1894... 

5 July, 1895... 


Yr. mth. dy. 
1 6 27 
I 19 

1 2 11 

3 10 

4 9 22 

2 7 
2 6 29 
2 8 15 
2 11 13 

1 11 S 

2 9 4 
1 2 9 

1 10 U 

2 3 10 
2 11 12 
10 29 


2 
2 
2 
5 


m '' 


6 
3 
4 
3 




3 


■^^ 


3 

6 


nUih 


2 


irt««»tb 


3 




4 


llMMlth 


4 


llmnth 


1 
















Average , . 




2 3 14 


3 to4 
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The first general election under the new Act was held on the 17th 

Iff 1894. The numl>t»r of electors on the roll was 298,817, but of 

Its number only 255,802 had obtained their electoral rights, so that 

\ii jXT cent were apparently disfranchise J, Tlxe lists, however, were 

ivoliefi by the inclusion of deceased persons, and others who had left 

1^ colony, and probibly the proportion of electors who had failed to 

4teain tlieir rights was not more than 114 |ier cent. Excluding the 

ataeney of Inverell, where there was no contest, the number of 
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electors ajton the roll in tlie 124 districts where the candidates went to 
the poll was 21^6,749, of which number 254,105, or 85"G3 per cent., had 
received their rights. Tlie persons who recorded tJieir votes nuiul:>ered 
204,246, forujiu^' 6882 per cent, of the electors upun the roll in the 
contested constituencies, and 80*38 per cent^ of those who were entitled 
to exercise the fraucliiso becnuHe they were the possefisors of electoaul 
righta. At the preceding election only 64*39 per cent, of Uie votes on 
the rolls in cunteste<l electorates^ were cast, bo that, despite the extra 
trouble caused by the introduction of the new system, there was 
gratifying increase in the number of persons who exercised their right 
to \*ote. At the same time, it must not be forgotten that the ** one man 
one vote" system came into operation in 1894 for the tirat time. 

The general election of 1895 was not so satisfactory as the pivceding 
one. First of all, the number of electors upon the roll was only 207,458 
as compared with 2y8,817 a year before, As alrewly explained, the 
rolls in 1S94 inclmled tin- names of iimny ilo^ejwed persoiiH, and utberai 
whu had left the colony, but when full allowance in made ou this score 
it is still evident tliat the residential peritwl of thr<?e months (now 
re<luced to one month), and the absence of any provision by which an 
elector who had removed from one distnct t-o another might use his 
right in his old electornte, were responsible for the disfranchisement of 
voters on a somewhat large scale. Of the 267,458 electors upon the 
roll in 1895, 253,125, or 94*C6 per cent., had obtained their rights^ Aft 
compared with 856 per cent, in 1894. i'or eight electorates, inemberv 
were returned unopposed. In the 117 contestetl districts the electors 
upon the roll numbered 252,267, of whoni 238,233, or 9444 |»er cent., 
held electors' rights. Tlie number of votes recorded was 153,034, 
forming GO-GO per cent, of the electors upon the roll, and 6424 per cent. 
of the elex-tors M'ho held their riglita. Those pi-oporiions are mudi 
lower than in 1894, when the corresponding figures were 68*82 per 
cent and 80*38 per cent. re.sf>ectively. 

Speaking generally, it may be said tliat the electors display a con- 
fiidenible amount of interest in the public aH'airs of the colony, and the 
percentage of votes cast is not far below that recorded in the United 
Kingdom, where momentous issues have V>cen decided by a geneiml 
election. It is true that in the United Kingdom the system of plunl 
voting is still in force, autl the number of non-re»ident voters is very 
large ; but the elections there extend over a fortnii'ht, while in Now 
South Wales t-hey are all held on ono day, aiid, furthermore-, in thi* 
colony some of the elwtoral di.strictH arn of vast extent, and many 
electors can only record their votes at considerable inconvenience 10 
themselves. 

TIm* number of males of full age compared with the total population 
is vtry large, the proportion at the laat Census being 29 per cent Tbe 
numl>er of jK-rsons actually enrolled at the general election iu 1895 
amounted to 20 '3 per cent, or over one-fifth of the total population. Tl» 
average number of eloctora on the roll per meml>er was 2,139, and 
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umiurf! population to each member was 10,145. Tho stihjoiueJ taljle 
the result of all Uiu geneiul i.4i.rtious which have takf^n place uuiler 
(fttive Government : — 
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Rm I 44,526 

S«ooa 72.177 

Tlilnl 88,346 

?oarlii 10B.I89 

rah \\0,%V2 

Silh I 128.734 

Ttatb ...1 ltHS.dO0 

Bn»atb I5»0,28a 

T»*lhii aUlOO 

TlirKcDtlt .... t£o0.4fHt 

fonrteratb . "" " ' f 

itii . 267.458 



325 
1»003 
1.227 

1.475 

1.7H8 
2,U>S 

2/JOfi 
U745 
1.737 

2.WW 

2.imt 

2,2»6 
2.130 



54 



73 

\m 

113 
124 

i:j7 

141 
125 

125 



54,89C 

(J3.022 
75,076 
!Ht,7.'i« 
108,080 
12;>,4SS 
J04..->7A 
120,(Jit8 
i40,.S4S 
l(W,2(iO 
2();J.H(1I» 
220.22s 

a->7,7«3 

233,»97 
21X1.749 
252.267 



27,894 

27,490 

28,:mo 

44,31! 
5*1,331 
150,1 j04 
57.a"»l 
62.172 
W).tJa7 
60,842 
124,378 
131,002 
l.>4,924 

iH4.m)i 

2U4,24G 

153,034 



50-81 
43-62 
37*46 
4A'84 
52-12 
47 ■■S2 
5513 
51-51 

58 20 

bl -07 
571*3 
IWIO 
IM'3'J 
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22 
29 
M 

102 

SO 

334 

• I 

IJHiS 
2,002 I 
2,564 I 
2.275 ' 
2.«W1 I 
3,642 I 
3.310 , 
1.354 



0-06 
O'lO 

0-07 
018 

0-1.^ 

0-38 

• 

1-97 
2-07 
2-06 
1-73 
1-70 
200 
1-02 
0-SS 



• rnrrrorteit, 

T*'- 'vwt of the gent* rftl election of 1894 was iI25,989, giving an average 

- for each of the 125 coii8tiiueucie.s, or, excliuling luverell, where 

- I: 1 ' '\ nearly £210. The sum of l^ Del. wai* ex]^n(Iecl 

17 voters on the rolls, auj 2s. 7d. on every |tersou 

ill i^w.) the •;enei"al election cost jC20,405 — an average of 

' reWtorato, and £174 for each of the 117 oontested districts. 

le i*j6t ptr elector on the rolls was Is. 6d., and the cost per person who 

Trtodis. 8tL In addition to the amount expemled on the general elections, 

K ram of £22,547 wa^i expendt^d during; 1891 in inaugurating the new 

fWl4>nd Avsteni, as allowances to electoral registrars and deputies and 

iii the policf, in printin;^, and in advertising ; while in 1895 the expenses 

9f t!n! ,v.tfm amountefl to £12,837. Since the pa-saing of the Act 

triennial Pai-liaiuentH, the average duration of the life of 

.1^ huA IfPcn under two yc-irs and three months. Taking tb« 

ture for thiA poriol at the average yearly rate of 1894 and 189o 

£I7,<S02 ptiT annum — and adding the tnean cost of the hist two general 

WiioiiB, A total of £63,004 is obtainwl as the cost of electing a Parlia- 

iwtit of a%*«n»L:e dnmti<m under the present wyHteni. This gives an 

•f»»gr of £2,r>-20 for each of the 125 electoral districts into which the 

tdoay i ■ and, on the basis of the 1895 figures, 4s. 9d. for every 

*•*«*).. d 8s. Ikl. fur each vote cast. 
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Federation. 

At the present time a notice of tiie Constitution and Ooverntnei 
the colony would t»e ineomplote without some reference to the quea 
of Australian Fedoratiun, which is now more proininently before 
public than it has been at any previous stage of Australian history, 
has already been shown in the initial chapter of this work that 
question was not overlooke<l by the franiers of the first free Austra 
Constitution, who proposed the establishment of a General Asser 
" to make laws in relation to those intei'colonial ijuestions that 1 
arisen, or may hcroftftor arise," and who, in fact, sketched out a toler 
comprehensive federation scheme. Unfortunately, however, that pi'o| 
tion was included with another for tho ci-eation of hereditary nobi 
and in the storm of opposition and ridicule with which the latter 
was greeted, the former sank out of flight. From time to time a 
Responsible Government came into being the evil of want of u; 
among the AuNtmlian colonies hiis been forcibly apparent, and the 
of federation han gradually become more and more popular among 
people. Some years ago the movement took such shajie that, as the n 
of an intercolonial conference, the matter came before the Tn»perial Pn 
meat, and a measure was passe<l, permitting the formation of a Fed 
Council, to which any colony that felt inclined to join could sentl delegi 
The hrst nn-eting of the Federal Council was held at Hobart, in Janu 
18S6. The colonies reproaented were Victoria, Queensland, Tasma 
Western Australia, and Fiji. New South Wales, South Australia, 
New Zealand declined to join, but South Australia sent represental 
to a subsei[Uent meeting. The Council has held six meetings, at w 
several matt-ers of inturculonial interest were discussed ; but being i 
its very inherent constitution only a deliberative body, having no ex 
tivo functions whatever, it possessed no control of funds or other mi 
to put its legislation into force. The advociitvs of Federation wt^re t\ 
fore dissaliblied with the position the question was in, and agitation 
inatit\ite<l with a view of bringing about a more aitisfactorystate of till 

An important step towanls the feJeration of the Australasian Colo 
was taken in February, 1890, when a Conference, consisting of re 
sentatives of each of the seven colonies of Austrahisia, was held in 
Parliament House, Mellxturne. Tlie Conference met on February 6, 
there were thirteen members present, being two representatives i 
each of the colonies, e.xcept Western Australia, which sent only 
Sir Henry Parkes, Premier and Colonial Secretary, and Mr. W. McMil 
Colonial Treasurer, represented New South Wales, Mr. Duncan Oil 
Premier of Victoria, was elected Prrsidrnt of the Conference, 
memljers held seven meetiugs, au<l discussed the (question before thei 
considerable length. At tho lost meeting the Conference adopted 
address to the Queen, expressing their loyalty anil attachment, 
submitting, as the result of the Conference, certain ri'solutions wl 
affirmed the desirableness of an early union, tinder the Crown, of 
Australian culonie^i, on principles jui>t to the several colonies; 
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rvmotpr Aastralasian colonies should be eutitled to adtuission upon terms 
be aiterwiirds a^^roed upon ; and that 3t*p3 shouhi bi^ takrii for the aji- 
itment of delegates tu a National Australasian Conveiition, to cou- 

and report upon an adequate Bchenie for a FodtTal Constitution, 
m aci.'ordance with the terms of that resolution, delegates were ai>- 
tintcd by the ditterent Australasian Parliaments, and on the 2nd March, 
*91, the National Australasian Convention commenced its sittinjiB in 
»e Legislative Assendjly Chamhers, Mauquarie-street, Syclnny, having 
»n convened at the instance of Mr. Jame.H Munro, the Premier oi 
'ictoria. There were forty-tive Members of tho Convention altogether, 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, and 
'estern Australia (which had only recently been placed in pos-session of 
le privilege of Responsible Government) each sending seven delegates, 
New Zealttnd three. At th*^ tirst met^ting of the Convention tho 
dp.legat«s from Western AustnUia were alraent, lus well ns three 
delegates representing Vietorin, Queensland, and New Zealand 
rtively ; but in the course of a few day^ the wliole of ttut delegates 
ived, and the C<«nvention was complete. 

drat business transacted l»y tho Convention was tho nnanimous 
'linn of Sir Henry Parkea as President. Mr. F. W. Webh, Clerk of 
Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, was appuinteJ Secretary 
thr Convention, and Sir Samut.'l GritHtb was elected N' ice-President. 
(now Sir) J. P. Ahbott, .Sjveaker of the New South Wales I^gislativ** 
ibly, was Rul»sequently electwl Chairman oi Committees. Kulcs 
dure, similar in the main to those under which the business of 
is conducted, were ado[>te(l, and armugements were niade for 
ion of tho public to the deliatci;, and for the i>ublioation of an 
rvcunl of the proceedings. 
neriest of res* ilutions was moved by Sir Henry Parkes, setting fortJi 
in priiici}des necessary to establish and secure an enduring founda- 
for till? structure of a Federal iiovernment, and ajiproving of tJje 
aing of a Federal Constitution. These resolutions wore discussed by 
»n Convention during nine sittings, pjirt of the time in Committee of 
Whole, and after amemlment were finally adopted. Tlie re.solutiona 
led the following principles : — 

The powers and rights of existing colraiica to remain intact^ 

except as regards nuch powers as it may be necessary to hand 

over to the Fedei*al Government. 

No alteration to be made in States without the consent of the 

Legislatures of such Slfites, as well an of the Federal Parliament. 

3. Trmle Ixtween the federated colonies to be absohitely freo 

4. Power to imiw.se Customs and Excise Duties to ho in the Federal 
Government and Parliament, 

R. Military and Naval Defence Forces to l»e under one command. 
6. The Federal Constitution tn make provision to eiuible each State 

to make amendments in its Constitution if necessary for the 

purposes of Federation. 
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Further resolutions approvctl of the fntniing of a Federal Cniistitution 
whicli shoulil rsUblisli a Senntr aiul n Hous<* of Representatives — the 
latter to poss«^ss tht* sole power of oripnoting money Bills ; also a Fetleral 
Hiipremo Coui-t of Appeal : and an Exeeutive oonsiBting of a Govemor- 
Qeneral, witli such persons as may Vje appointetl as liis advisers. 

Thi'ee Ckuntnittees were then chosen umonp; tho delegattss — one ta 
consider matters rplatiiifj to Firianre, Taxation, anil Trade rtejii^ulations ; 
a s«GOnd to d«al with th« establishnitMit of u Fedtfral Judiciary ; and a 
third to prepare and suhmit a Bill for the estahiialmient of a Federal 
Constitution. On Tuesday, March 31, Sir Samuel <4riflith, as Cluiirnian 
of the Cominitt-eo on ConHtitutional Machinery, l)r«»nglit up a draft 
Cooatitutioii Iiill, which was fully and cim^fally considered by tlie Con- 
vention in Comnuttee of the Whole, and was adojxed on Tliursday, 
Api-il 9. On the same day the Convention was formally decUitnl to lie 
dissolved, and it Mas left to the <ioli>niea individually to adopt or mject 
tJie ticheiiio presented to them by the t-onvention. 

In January and February, 1895, a Conference of Premiers, at whicli 
ftU the colonies except New JSealand wore represented, was held at 
Hohart, fur the purjMXic of arrangini^ a scheme of federation on a Ijasis 
which might scenic a more spewly realisation of the liopes of fwleran 
tionists. It was decidu<l to ask the Parliament of euch colony to pacs 
Bill enabling the electors ijualified to vote for membei's of the Lower Housa 
to chftwe ten ]x>r3on» to represent the colony on a Fe«leral Convention. 
The Work t>f the Convention, it was determined, should be the fnmun^ 
of a Federal Constitution, to be snbmitt-etl to the electors of the colonies 
for their approval by means of the reforenduni. Uurin^ the year llsyC 
Knablinp; Acts were passed by New Sutith Wales, V'ictoiia, South 
Australia, Tasmania, and Western Australia ; and were brought into 
operation by pnwiaraation on the 4tli January, 1S97. On Anniversary 
I>ay> the lf6th January, the writs were issue*! in New South WnJe*. 
The election was lield on the 4th March, the reprosentativea chosen by 
the people being : — M<'Ssi*s, Edmund Biiiton, Q.C. ; The Bight Hod. 
<i. H. Keid, P.C\, LL.D., M.P. (FoMnierand (Colonial Tnyisurer) ; J. H. 
CaiTUtbcrs M.P. (Minister for Lands); W. McMillan, M.P. ; W.J. 
Lyne, M.P. : J. N. Brunker, M.P. (Chief Secretary) : H. E. O'Connor, 
Q.C., M.L.C. ; Sir J. P. Abliott, M.P. (Sj>eaker of the Legislative 
Anembly) : and Mesai-s. J. T. Walker and B. R. Wise. The Convention 
met in Adelaide on tlie *22nd March, and after drafting a bill for the 
consideration of the various Parliaments, adjourne<l until the ^ud 
Septemlwr. On that date the delegates re-Assend)led in Sydney, Jind 
deljated the bill in light of the suggestions made by the Legislatures o! 
the federating i^olonies. In the course of the proceedings it wa.s an 
nounced that Queensland desired to come within the proposed union 
and in view of this development, and in order to give further opportunit 
for the consideration of the bill, the Convention again adjourned, Mel 
bourne having l>cen decided u]>oii as the third place of meeting, and th 
•JOth Jfinuaiy, 18iKS^ the date upon which the sittings should be resum 
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THE slitpping rclunit) of New South Wales are compiled from iufor- 
mntion taken from the Bhijts' {>a]>en!, and contain |Mirkiculars 
relating to all vessels trading to i>iiicea l>eyoUf] the colony. The 
totkoa^ giren ia, in every case, the net recfistere^ tonnage according lo 
fiiitiib meafiuremeut. The arrival of a vessel must be notiliecl to the 
*r of Customs within twcMity-four hours. If a vessel puts in at 
f-Chan one jwrt of the ct*lony, she is returned iw having entei-ed the 
port only : and if she ha^s cnmo from a country l>eyoiid AustralaKia 
way of a port or ports in one or more of the other colonies, she ia 
n^rded as having arrived from the phice whence she originally took 
departure. AVhen a vessel berth.s at a public or private suflenuice 
f, a certain number of free lay days, regulated by the t^mnage of 
and the amount of carrying capacity occupied by the cnrgo 
lU ai-e aliowrtj in which to diMcliur;,'e, and after they have 
touTia^* duets iiris impOHt?d, the rat« Ix'ing one farthing pc^r 
fr«<l ton jier day if the vi^Rsel bos l>een fully Iad**n, and if sho hoH 
irlly laden oidy, one halfiH'nny per ton p'^r day for tJie tii-st twenty- 
kvs, and lialf tliat rate tliereafter. If the veswl iH'rtbs for the 
of lo;Mling only, no free lay days, of t-ourse, ai-e allowed, and on 
of 2 40 tons or more t)»e rate is one lialt'|>enny [xir ton [wr day for 
&km 6rBt Iwenty-tive daya, after which time one farthing per ton per day 
m impGBed. On sailing ships the amount is calculated on the registered 
>, while witii steamers the gross tonnage is adopted. On smidler 
and on lighters Ixii-thing t^olely for the pui'poNe of loading, a 
v|iMfag« rate of ten shillings for each day or part of a day is imposed. 
In CMRB whvre a Oovemment wharf bus been let to a private company, 
t^ rant of the wliarf is accepted by the 8tato in lieu of tonnage dues. 
A wbarfa^ rate, which varies in amount with the kind of uierchaiidiHe 
is levied on all goods diHcharged on the wliai-f.s^ unless they 
oofnir from one of the other Australasian colonies, or from the 
htfific Islands, and are intended for transhipment, in which ease they 
at* MEefupt from wharfage : and on goods shippwl llie rale charged in 
haH U>aL levied on nierchandise imported. Ko wharfage i-utes, however, 
at the port of Newcastle, and the collection of these rates at 
[ong waB diacuntinued in April, 1896. For ev^ry trading vessel, 
tfce eju^eption of a whaler or a ship which has put into port through 
td weatberorfor the purpose of eflecting repaira, re<,'ei\ingordei'H, 
taking in pn»visions, obtjuning bunker coal, or beuig in distress, a harbour 
•*tl bgbtimteof fourpence per ton is re*|uired tolte paid. The payment 
el tlie charge at one i>ort adbrds immunity to the vessel at all ports o£j 
tht colony for a perio<l of six niontljs, but after the expiration of that 
tet the abip ia liable to a similar charge when she again comes to a 
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port in New South Wales. Unless the master should hold a ccrtiiicate< 
entitling him to jnlot hi.s ship into and out of fwirt., pilotago is charged 
for on arrival or departure at the ratf of -d, jwr ton, and Id. per ton if 
the ship b:; in hallawt. Thesinallest aum payable is £'2 10s. at Sydney oi 
Newcastle, and X 1 5s. at any ijtlier place wliere there is a pilot establish- 
ment ; and £'20 is the maximum sum payable. A whaler is not subject 
to pilotage charges ; Id. per ton on arrival is charged for vessels enierii 
a poll for the purpose, of retittiiijir or docking, or in order to obtiiin 
for use on board, and 2d. per ton when she leaves ; antl vessels coni^)«?]U 
to enter port through stress of weather, or for tlie puq>ose of etfectingl 
repairs, receiving orders, or taking in f>rovision.s, or because tliey ar-o iuj 
distresH, are charged Id. per ton on arrival, and the siune rate on dci»arturB.| 
When it is desireil to remove n vessel from or»e part of tlie harbourj 
to another, permission to do so must be obtained from the llaibom 
Master, and if this olBeiT should make tlie removal, a fee is chai-gixl,) 
tlie amount payable IxMng £1 if the vessel does not exceetl 3CHJ tons 
£"2 lOs. if she does not exceed 1,0U0 toua ; an additional £1 for evei 
500 tons or part tliereof up to 1,000 tons ; and a unifonn rate of £4 \i 
for a tonnage exceeding 1,500, Before a vessel can sail, a certificate 
clearance must be obtained from the Custom House. If the ship has pul 
into more than one port of the colony, she is retumetl as having cleat 
at the last port, only ; and if she is bound for more than one port, sbt 
is returned as havhig left for the counlrj' in which her lenniiud |X)rt li( 

Thr Marine Board. 

The JIarine Board of New Si»uth Wales is a body composed of aevew] 
wardens, four of wiioni, including the Ppftsi<lent, aw appointed by tlw 
Governmentf and three, who must be registered owners of shipping <rf, 
n(*t less than *J.')0 tons, are elect^nl triennially by owners of shipping of ^ 
100 tons and over. The Board supervises all matters relating to stfiMiil 
navigation, and transactions in connection with the issue, suspensioOi 
and cancellation of certiticates of competency and service ; the framinjf 
of Imrbour regulations ; the preservation of ports, harbours, rivers, etc; 
the licensing, ap|K)iutment, and removal of pilots; the regulation of 
lighthouses, lights, and rivermarks, moorings, licenses to lighten, 
watermen's iKmts, ferries, harl>our and river steamers, etc. In shipping 
transactions of a general nature, it acts in conjunction with tlie Britisb 
Hoarrl of Trade, and has jurisdiction over all Btitish ships. It hoidi 
infjuiries into shipping cftsualttes in all cases wiiere a port in tlie culouy 
is the iirst enter(M after the oceurrf^nce, or the survivors have landeil in 
New South Wales. The law provides for the establishment of localj 
boards under the supenntendenco of tho Marine Board in Sydney, 
an far onl^ one — that at Newcastle — has l^een created. 

Before certilicates are issued by the Marine Board, certain condttioBi' 
have, of course, to l>e fulfilled. It is necessaiy for a candidate for K 
m:ister'8 foreign-going certiticato to bo at least 21 years of age, and to 
have 8erved six years at sea; but for a master's certiHcate for the coftBtJil 
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^tmie the candidnte may be one year younger, and have served two 

fefls Ihan in the othei'CAse. A iirat mute's foreign-going certificate 

not issued to a person of lesK than 19 years o£ age, nor to one who haa 

for a smaller period than five years; while for a second mate's 

tiJScat^' the lowest age is 17 years, and the shortest peritnl of servjue 

IWT yearn. For the coasting trade, the age of the perst'tn to whom a 

le's <vrtifi'.*at« is issued must not 1>3 less than 19 yeai-s, but he is only 

"'^iiir^ ti> have served three years at sea. A tirst-class engineer must 

'22 years of age, and secontl and third class engineers at least 

old. Marine surveyors' certiticates are issued to pei'sons who 

pnssed tho examinations necessary for the obtaining of an extra 

IS* engineer's certilioate, to master mariners who luive been in 

tnd for not less than live years, and to those who have an exti'a 

's certiticate. Pilotage certificates are granted to masters of 

riiiah ships employed in tho Australasian and South Sea Island trade 

ling the necessary examination, but they must have entered and 

particular port for which the certificate is desired thrice with 

iressels as masters or officers of the watch. 

Quarantine. 

The Board of Health has entire control of all matters rehiting to 
[tb, and may place in (quarantine any vessel, if it deems it advisable 
do so for the pi-eservation of the public safety. There is only one 
mtine station in the colony for persons. It is aituatcd inside the 
head ijf Port Jackson, and in equipment and suitability of position 
t* by few quarantine stations in the world. There are also 

;i .Sydney Harbour — one at Bradley's Heatl and the other 
SKark laiand — and one at the port of Newcastle, where foreign live 
may be placed in quarantine ; and at Randwick thew* is another 
for tlie isolation of Australian stock. The i-egulations for the 
itining of animals are enforcetl by the Department of Mines and 
dture. 

IwcREASB IN Shipping. 

The rooords of the shipping trade of New South Wales, although 

lly kept by the various Governors, are not available prior to the 

1H22, tUr\ earlier registers relating to the colony's statistics having 

kppeareil. There are in existence, however, numerous manuscript; 

nHuruji which record the shipping trade of the earlier years, and these 

nil doubtless be published at some future date. 

i)oring the year 1822, the shipping amounteil to 71 vessels entered, 

iting a tonnage of 22,924 ; and 60 vessels cleared, with a total 

of 20,793. Twenty-eight years afterwards, just before the 

lepaniiion of Port Phillip, the figures stood thus : 9*6 vessels entered, 

*ith ft tonnage of 234,216, and 1,014 vessels cleared, with a tonnage 

W 263,§49. In 1851, tho year of the separation of Victoria from the 

||wiit colony, the trade fell to 553 vessels enttred, measuring 153,002 

i4«ii,and503 vessels cleared, of 139,020 tons; but in I860, the year 
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shipping tonn&ge of New South Wales greatly- exceeds that of any 
r colony of tlie Australian group. Victoria stands next, after which 
e Sotith Australia, Westom Australia, New Zealand, Qaeenslani.1, 
TWsmania. Of the total Hhippin^,' of Australasia in 1896, nearly one- 
AgBiped and cleared in Now South Wales porta. 

^^^^ Nationality of Vkssels. 

%e trade of the colony ia, to a very large extent, can*ied on under 
British fla^, the <leep-sea trade l>eing in the hands of shipowners of 
United Kingdom, and the coastal trade in local hands. There has, 
•ever, been a notable increase in foreign shipping since 1881. In 
the British aliipping enteral and cleaivd amounted to 1.333,410 
< while in 18!)6 it waa 5,432,S92 tons, showing an increase of 
>9,-tH:i tona. The foreign shipping atnouiited to 128,352 tons in 
0^ and 756,868 tonR in 1896, beinfj an increase of 628,516 tons. 
"be advent of the French line of Messageries Maritinies, in 1883, and 
wo lines of (lernian steamahips sonic four years Iat<»r, has tended to 
iea««> the amount of the foreign trade of the colony ; but nevertheless 
tonnage under the British Hag in 189G waa 87*8 per cent, of the 
lie. The annexed table slinws the resj^eetivo amounts of British and 
i^ tonnage for the yefu*s mentioned : — 



Vi*r. 


Britlth. 


FortA^i. 


Total. 


( 


tons. 


ton a. 


tons. 


1870 


1.333.410 


128.352 


1.461.762 


1876 


2,001,641 


166,546 


2,168.187 


1880 


2,2.19,924 


172,856 


2,432,779 


1885 


• 3.615.582 


517.495 


4,133,077 


1890 


4,156,963 


Goi.oao 


4,761,872 


18Q1 


4.902,607 


7»l,62y 


5,694,236 


1892 


4,977,860 


069,334 


5,647.184 


1893 


4.704.300 


4«t>,0'>8 


6,19.^,328 


1894 


5,191,971 


546,583 


5,73S,r>54 


1895 


5,215,174 


644,864 


5,860,038 


1896 


6,432,892 


756.S6W 


6,189.760 



iTUM^e set down as British, the larger portion is owned or 
iu Australasia. Prior to 1891, tlie returns do not allow of 
shipping being divide<l between that Iwlonjnug to Australasia 
tfaatbeloniring toother British colonies; but in 1870, out of 1,333,410 
•hipping entere*! and cleared under the British flag, 964,718 
r 72*3 per cent, belonged to British possessions, the great 



bulk being JCosSSlflfilaD ; ui'1880, out of 2,259,924 tons entered au 
cleared, 1,499,236 tons, or 66*3 per cent., represent*^ colonial shippinj^ jj 
while in 1896 the colonial shipping amounte<l to 3,07!^,3r2 tons (of 
which 3,000,357 t<»n8 were Australasian) out of a total of 5,432,892 
tons, or 56*7 (H^r cent. The amount of British, Au&tral&siau, and 
other colonial shipping centered into and cleared from New South Wales 
porta for the yeara shown waa as follows : — 





Shippine baoofin^- 




T«r. 
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tons. 


toos. 


tons. 


1S70 


363.092 


964 J 18 


1.333,410 


1875 


740.6S3 


1,26^J,968 


2,001,641 


1880 


760.688 


1,499,236 


2,259,924 


1885 


l.rv20.091 


2.095.491 


3,615,582 


1890 


1,577,172 


2,579,791 


4.156.963 


1S91 


1,813.716 


3.02^,007 , 69.824 


4,902,607 


1892 


2,(»68.982 


2,859.277 


59.591 


4.977.S50 


1893 


1, 5(08. 340 


2.866.967 


28.993 


4,704.300 


1804 


2,135.711 


3.016,817 


39.443 


5.191,971 


1895 


2,244.650 


2.8S2.579 


87.945 


5.215.174 


1806 


2,354,680 


3.000,357 77,955 


5.43*2.892 



Compared with the figures just given, the tonnage of the foreign 
vessels trading with New South Wales will appear small. Taking the 
year 1806, for which the total tonnage of the principal nationalities is 
given below, Germany stands lirst, then France, then the United States. 
Norway is the only other nation whose carrying trade with the colony 
is important 

Tonnage. 

Germany 238,726 

France 213,575 

United .Stot«» 114,679 

Norway 107,298 

Other nationa 80.690 

Total 756.868 



Stram and Sailing Vessels. 

The records prior to the year 1876 do not dislinguieh the steamerff] 
horn the sailing vessels, hut the modem tendency to aupersede sailing 
ressels by steam has i>ei?n nbuiidnntly apparent in the twenty years 
which have since elapfied. In 1876 the steam tonnage was 912,554 as 
compared with 1,«'15,171 tons of Bailing vessels, being 42*9 per cent, and 
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571 pT will, respeotively. In 1^9G the relative positions were trans- 

juwi. for the tonnaj^e of sailing ships had increased but slightly over the 

T f 1876. heinj^ only 1,420,010 tons, or 22-y per cent., us ngninst 

* tons of steain, or 77*1 |>er cent, of the whole shippiufi;. The 

f steam tonnage for the twenty years lias, therefore, been over 

L-ent^ The jirogreHs of the tonna;^ of each class will he seen 

tiiu following; tigiires : — 
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■ 'r, 


&I 2.354 
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4,447,710 
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!Vli 


4,2011,791 


1,31>4.445 


1806 


4,760,750 


i.4i>o,nio 



f The Advantage oSered by the New South Wales trade to shipowners 
iiillMtrat^d by the larj»e amount of tonnage coming t4> the colony in 
UJlwt, and the small amount leaving without cargo. A large proportion 
ttxht veutt^ls arriving in balhust eonie from the ports of the neighhour- 
iafi dilunies, where they liav*? delivere<l a general cargo, and, haWng 
^^rva unable to obtain return freight, have cleared for Newcastle t<» load 
The largest amount of tonnage ent<«red in balhist in any one 
1870 was in IS9t), when it reached 902,106 tons, and the 
amount cleared was 82,9.t6 tons in 1801. The tonnage entered 
Idc'dred in balhist fur Uie years shown wjia : — 
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237.246 


2l.f)04 


1892 


724.265 


65,522 


■b 


320,021 


12.830 1 


1893 


621.189 


58.463 


man 


217,763 


16,219 ! 


1894 


852.205 


76.790 


^^ 


345,366 


53,381 


1605 


852.813 


58.152 


■So 


544,264 


66,840 


1896 


902.106 


80.377 


V 


632,617 


82,958 









Valuk or Cargoes. 

oighl be expected fntm the fact that ovor 29 per cent of the tonnage 

arrived in the Colony in 1896 was in balUist, as against rather 

Uion 2 per cejit. of the clearances, tlie average value of freights 

Was higher than of those inward. Thus the avenige value of 

iuifwrted by sea was £5 I Ss 2d. per ton, while tliat of the gooils 

was £5 178. 4fl., or 3*7 per cent, higher. If, liowever, allow- 

Stim madi? for shipping iu ballast, the mean vulue of the exports was 
&L, or *2i'6 per cent, low^er than the imports^ whicli averaged 
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X8 Os. Id. per ton. New South Wales exports have, p[pnprally spe«kiD;7,^ 
a liigh value per ttm, and the fact that, when vessels ent^'ring am 
leaving in baUaat are excluded, they have a lower average value tl 
the imports, is due to tlie lart;o aiiioutit of coal exported, the quantitj 
for 1S96 having he«n 2,474,907 tons weijuht — equivalent to overl 
1,680,000 tons measurement^ out of a total of 3,109.009 tons. 

It will he seen from the following table tliat in tlie case of the great 
inajority of the countries with which the colony has commercial reU- 
tiuns, the exports from New South Wales have a higher average value 
than the goods imported. The figures for Queensland are exceptional, 
as a large quantity of gold is imported from that colony : — 



Ccmntn'. 



l*nitvd Kingdom 

ViL'torin 

QueeusUnil 

Smith Australiit 

Weateni Auatraliii , 

ToAmania ,. »,>•»• 4... •..■•ti 

New XcaUnd 

Other British pOBMtaions 

Hcliciuii), France, and iv«rmaay 

Cmted States 

Other foroign countries 

Average 



Valup of 
Itti porta 
P«r ton. 



£ I. d. 



16 19 
2 13 

14 a 



6 Id 

U 10 

2 5 



6 13 6 



Value o( 
Bxporu 
jiwion. 



£ «. d. 

Ifl 12 11 

I 'J 

4 o 9 

H 4 7 

6 IS 10 
I 7 7 

1 IS 11 

2 11 8 
'Jl» 10 3 

9 7 11 

1 3 a 

7 8 



The trade with Belgium, France, and Germany has been grouped 

together in the table, as it is impossible to tind the true average value 
of the trarle of each of those countries, on account of the great bulk of' 
the lielgian tnule being cjirried in French and German bottoms. The 
greater part < 'f the trade clasBed umler " Other foreign countries" wa« 
transacted with various groups of islanils in tlie South Sea« and with 
South Ameriean countries. During 1896 the prop*irtion of toniiagO| 
entering in ballast from Victoria was 42 per cent, from South Austi 
36 per cent., and from Western AuKtralia 85 per cent., of the arrivali 
and this circumstance partly explains the low rate per ton of the impoi 
from those colonies. Aa for the outwanl trade, the large quantity 
coal shipped to the southern colonies lowers the general average valai 
of the whole exports. 



Movements of Suippikg. 

The following table shows the yearly movements of tonni 
exclusive of the coasting trade, of some of the principal nations of 
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nod aUo of New South Wales, with the rate of tonnage per 
t the population, the rt^turris boing made up to the latest date 



Totuufc. 
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IaUmi. 



rwteai Kingdom .J 85.462,432 

Pnmem I 27.900,37tf 

(Wranny 23,053,4^ 

Xon«»7 „ 5.33<»,1A4J 

BKvlca I2,3K3,747 

Xfllh>rljuMli 13.531,515 
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Of Uie tonna;^e fii^^jus^l in tli** outward trade of the colony, 13*7 
»r oeat. went tx> the United Kini^dom, thtiu^h in value the exports were 
-i) per cent, of the total. TUv. tonnage of vessels to Victoria and the 
irr Australasian colonies amounted to o26 per cent, of the whole.while 
Q riftloe the exports reached only 19*8 per cent. As regards the other 
ttvih pndaesaious, the tonnage of vessels carrying goofls from New South 
» to their ports amounted to C-5 per cent, of the whole, but the 
lue only reached 2*9 per cent. In the case of foreijj^n coutxtries, tlio 
img^ in l^tyO amounted to *-7'2 percent, and the value to .Tl-t per 
tna^ The followini^' table shows the txjnna^ye entered fi-oni and cleared 
(or th^ United Kingdom and the British colonie^i and some of the prin- 
«55»1 forri^ countriefi. as well as the value of the cargoes; but it must 
W homo in mind that thf tonnage tigures represent the nominal tonnage 
«l UMTVMtB canying the goods, and not the actual weight of the goods 
th— iwlvei, which lutter information it is impossible to obtain : — 
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&-« 


IftO.Oll 


4-» 


a.I2S,»TB 


ttD 


810,7W 


n 


S,004,(Mi 


8-0 


474.!Mn 


1V» 


5&S,170 


1<W*U 


3,1M,000 


1000 


18.240.011 



44^ 
Q't 
»■«. 
«■» 
S-fl 

T4 

tt 

IT-t 
1L» 

9^ 

100-0 
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ToxsAOE Aso Crews. 
Tlie average tonnage of vessels trading with the coUmy lias gradi 
ally increasoii Bince 1845; previous to that year transports foiiued 
largo a portion of the total tonnage as to swell the averaj^e consid 
ably. The avenvge tonnage per ship at eacli decennial [leriocl sinc« 18 
was as ft»llows : — 



Yrar. 

1825 
1835 
1845 
185o 
1865 



Avera^ tiiiinago 

of t'UMcU. 



295 
246 
173 

d()6 

3*29 



Year. 

1875 
1SS5 
18&5 
1890 



Averaici' tontii 
of vemtU. 



463 

797 
9.19 

»56 



Since 1870 the average tonnage of British and British -colonial vcsM 
trading to Now South Wales has increased by 158 per cent, in the oi 
case and 117 }>er cent, iji the other, while foreign vessels have increase 
in average tonniige by 220 per cent, during the same period. T 
advance in shipping during tlie last decade has been very njarkwl, as t! 
following tiguTOs, which show* tlie average tonnage of vessels inwan 
from 1870, attest: — 



Year. 



Britbfa. 






Forolgn^ 



Colonial 



You. 



BritliOL 



Vnlted 

KlngUom, 



Colonial. 



1870 
1875 
IA80 
18S5 
1S90 
1891 



700 


.306 


449 > 


742 


379 


557 1 


1.031 


476 


732 1 


1,312 


602 


997 


1,624 


600 


1,330 


1.680 


709 


l.SfW 



1802 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 



1,696 
1,766 
1.769 
1.784 
1,821 



684 
647 
615 
648 



l,30i 
1.477 
1,401 
1,471 
1.4» 



The natural corollary to the increase in the size of shijis and the i 
provements to the rigging and fittings is the decrease in Uie numlier 
hands required per ton. though the actual number of hands employed pfl 
vessel has increased. Intercolonial vessels in 1896 carried au avcrnj 
of 22 men to every vessel, or 1 man to every 29*2 tons. Other Urit 
vessels carried in 1896 au average complement of 4S men, or 1 man 
every 37 3 tons ; while foreign ships carried an average crew of 47 m< 
or 1 man to every 30*3 tons. In 1870 Britisli ships carried 1 man 
every 26 tons, interwilonial vessels 1 man to everj- 20 tons, and fore 
vessels 1 man to 35 tons, the decrease in the tonnage per 
in foreign vessels being due to the liuer class of ships that began 
trade here in 1883 : these are fitted in the most modem fashion, o 
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led accordingly. The following figures show the average crews uf 
inah, coloauU, and foreign vessels for the j>eriods mentioned : — 





Brttiah. 


ColonlAl. 


Foreiirn. 


Yew, 


BiitUh. 


Colonial. 


Foroisn. 


KlSTO 


27 


16 


13 


1892 


50 


25 


54 


■lars 


e7 


17 


14 


1803 


54 


23 


61 


■ 18» 


44 


21 


25 


1804 


50 


22 


62 


Vims 


44 


24 


36 


1895 


48 


23 


52 


■ 18W 


its 


22 


49 


1896 


48 


22 


47 


|i». 


5] 


25 


41 











Principal Ports. 

le relative importance of the various ports of Australasia may be 
lined by an inspection of the following table, which shows the 
inc; and tra<le of the principal Austnilasian ports for the year 189G. 
Trotu these figures the rank of Sylney becomes evident. ^lelhourne 
takes the first jjlace as regards tonnage : but the figures for purposes of 
DQcnparison should be reduced by a large amount— from 350,000 to 
">,000 tons cnteretl and a like (juaniity cleared, or altogether about 
>,000 tons — to allow for the circumstance that the great ocean 
sra whose terminal port is Sydney are counted in the homeward 
itward voyages as twicR entering and twice clearing at Port 
inrip : and with this allowance the shipping of Melbourne is exceeded 
iiV that of Sydney, as the Victorian ]K^rt i« also surpassed in the value 
ii*i trade. Newcastle occupies third place, for in the figures given 
Fort Adelaidf the mail steamers are reckoned twice over, as at Mel- 
It should be noted in respect to Quernsland ports that the 
of vessels is recorded at every port of call, and on this account 
ft^ u>vna north of Brisbane also appear more important than they 
1/ ve. 





EntertMl. 


ClearML 


Port 


Shfppinjr. 


TrmUc. 


Shipplnff. 


TrwJo. 


STrlney 

Kowciutle 

UelWarae 

&rish*so 

Townsville 


tOQIL 

2,104.613 
7S3.i»fi9 

2.195.878 
653,803 
466.360 

1,4<S2,280 
122,433 

830.761 

232.299 
302.24.5 
101.770 
187,068 
241,420 


£ 

16,S21,742 

611,880 

ll.H72,280 

3.134,694 

720.999 

4,313,397 

250,290 

581,624 

4.734.379 

483.511 

5.34,747 

1,589.359 

1,960,570 


tons. 

1,806.438 

i,0H4,2'20 

2.161.322 

642.961 

477,494 

1,412,360 

154,315 

748,206 
177.074 
3m').9.V2 
0(1.794 
160.321 
190,859 


£ 

16,638,847 
1.406.687 

13,195.911 
2,US6.232 
l,903.it()I 


Port AdeUide 

Port riri* .., 


4.847.035 
1,197,731 


Albany And Kspef- 
u>c€ FUkv .1 


166,397 


Krvmantlo 


820.012 


Hobirt 

LAuncceton**. 


581,623 
663.629 


WciririiTioa 


1,489.753 


AnekUfid 


1,270.035 
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The progrftss of tho shipping tradn of Sydney has been very «n 
the increane from the year 1 800 being at an average rate of about 5^ 
cent. j>er annum. The vessels rejristered as enterinsr the port of Sydney 
considerably c*xceed in tonnage those clearing. To account for thia 
difference it Is only necefls&ry to state that vessels leaving Sydney for, 
Newca-ttle for the purpose of shipping coal are reckoned as departures 
fn.»m Jsewwistle, and not from Sydney. For this reason the clearances 
of Newcastle uniformly exceed the arrivals, as will be noticed in tha 
subsequent tnble. The practioe of clearing vessels at both ports at one 
time obtAined, but has l)een abandoned for many years, and vesaela aro; 
now cleared at the port which they last leave. The follo>ring statement, 
shows the shipping entered and cleared at both Sydney and Newcastle 
for quinquennial periods from 1S70 to 1890, and for consecutive i 
since the latter date. It will be seen that the tonnage of Sydney 
doubletl itself from 1870 to 1880, and from 1880 to 1890, but durinj 
the lost six yeare the total increase baa only been 30 per cent. : — 



Tau 


Qydne). 


Kovcmatle. 




2mtmv>L 


CleKred. 


Entered. 


Cl«u«L 


1670 


tODI. 

385,616 


tons. 
384,758 


tons. 
283,001 


tolM. 

383,242 


1876 


5»0,7W 


46S.423 


510,902 


573,826 


1880 


827.738 


641,996 


400.598 


516,480 


1885 


1,606,160 


1.283,888 


452,940 


722.865 


18m 


1.644,589 


},$Sd,fSS2 


635.308 


842.180 


1891 


1,034,556 


l,r»35.306 


704.306 


1,140,538 


1892 


1,8<)6,677 


1.594,108 


729,167 


1,024,313 


J803 


1,802,565 


1,565,857 


524,844 


842,363 


IBM 


l,059vO5 


1.612,179 


721,931 


1,035.930 


1806 


2,037,851 


1,669,654 


727.834 


l.O4S,400 


1886 


2,104,613 


1,806,433 


783.660 


1.084,220 



The comparati^'e importance of the trade of Sydney may be realised 
viewing it in connection with the trade of the chief ports of the Vnil 
Kingdom. It will be observed that in aVjsolute tonnapc Sydney is b 

sed by only tivo English purls — London, Li%'erpool, Cardiff, Hull, 
_..ft-castle; though in jioint of value the trade of Sydney exceeds thftftj 
of any port in Grttt Britain — London, Liverpool, and Hull exceptei 
Twejjty of the most important ports of the United Kingdom are showa 
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ftillowmfc table, and in all cases the tonnage and trade coastwise 
In every case the tigui-es refer to the year 1^96 ; — 



Port 



Entered. 



CleiLTed. 



ShlpplD?. 



T>»de. 



ShrppiDfr. 



TnuJ«. 



tuua. 

8,903,2S.'> 

5.643,514 

3,9r)7,920 

1,722,789 

2,262,929 

1.5U3.301 

733,595 

909,551 

795,tfM 

714.133 

924,593 

740.824 

1,134.193 

300,037 



1.289,377 
9G2.S43 
4H4.320 
626.464 



146,832.558 

103,512,255 

3,006.507 

6,D()3,442 

21»,G86,090 

n.4G9.I94 

9.613.089 

8.738.693 

0,952.637 

18,104.132 

721.784 

009,504 

456.530 

8.795,552 



11,441.850 

11.002,849 

268.295 

2,402.030 



349,470 l 4.023,245 
225.663 2,292,043 



2.104.613 
783.660 



10,821.742 
611.880 



tOD8. 

6.588.910 

5.239.510 

6.947.224 

2.881.315 

1.748.9S0 

1,434,303 

375.187 

800.322 

761,l>97 

0«J5,S(Jl 

1,461,US2 

i,aw,:wo 

I.587.r>53 
355. 95S 



1,002.330 
829. S39 
818,404 

768.883 



176,577 
126.604 



I,.S06.438 
1,084,220 



83.227.874 

03,298.954 
6.171.821 
3,400,963 

20,218,000 

tl. 445,299 
1.284.128 
2,638.036 

10,685,899 
3,087,523 
1,629,701 
766,962 
1,329.0.'>8 
2/J02.040 

14,361,246 

3,754,352 

563,163 

1,744,143 

191,047 
75.745 



16,638,847 
1.496,687 



ether seaport of the colony can be compared with either Sydney 

tl*?, though for some time WoUtingong has maintained a trade 

uenc^, e«pwially in cohI ; untl uf late years the importance 

wofoIU Biiy, has inrn?us«d. In 1^96 the vessels which entered 

a|[ direct from places outside the coluny were, with one exception. 




ftll in ballast, and totalled 87,225 tons ; while at Eden the shipping 
entered amounted to 26,105 tons, and landed goods to the value o£ 
XI, 271. The shipping cleared at WoUongong had an aggregate tonnage 
of 120,063, and at Eden 20,019, the value of the export trade at tbesa 
two ports being respectively £94,925 and £1,269. 

Tlie average tonnage of sea-guing vessels lying in the port of Sydney 
is about 80,000 per diem. The daily average at the port of Newcastle 
is about 35,000 tons. On the day on which the greatest naml>er of 
ships arc in port, in tiic wool season, the tonnage at Sydney is equal ta 
about 125,000, and that at Newcastle to 84,000. The value of the 
shipi^ing ordinarily moored or anchored in tlie port of Sydney may be set 
down at .£2,000.000, and of that in the port of Newcastle at £500,000. 
The greatftst value of shipping afloat in the two ports on any one day 
was about £4,500,000. 

River Siiippisg. 

The trade borne by the rivers Murray and Darling varies greatly from 
year to year, according as they are favourable or otherwise for navigation. 
The Mnrray liiver is luivigable during the greater part of each year, but 
the same cannot bo said of the Darling, which as a mlo can oidy be used 
by shipping during the perio<i from March to September, when its volume 
ia augnienttni by the flood-waters from the interior of t^uBensland. For 
the period over which the reconls extend both rivers have been navigable, 
and the tonnage at Wentworth on the l>arling, at itn confluence with th» 
MuiTfty, and at Moama and other Murray River ports, is given in tha 
fallowing table ; — 





TaonnKC enu>r«l at— 


Y«ar 








Wentworth. 


HoUDB am] other Murrny 
Porta. 


1887 


a'5,39'2 


30,470 


18S& 


22,427 


2S,:i*in 


1889 


38,335 • 


29.27i» 


1890 


42,037 


30,140 


IHSl 


37.»88 


3!.7o3 


1802 


31,071 


28.781 


1893 


3(1. SRS 


33,3o9 


1804 


47.224 


41.403 


1605 


37,489 


40.723 


189S 


38,623 


36,800 



Snippiyo Registered. 

During the year 1696, 863 steamers and sailing vessels, represeating] 
103,612 tons net, stood registered in the books of the Custom House, as 
iging to the port of Sydney. Of these, 43'J were steamers, collectively i 
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58^511 tonfi net and 19,245 nominal Lorse-power. There were 48 

ilin^r vf!«els on the register at Newcastle, their not toniia)i^e being G,392 ; 

r»4 steamers of 1, 809 noiuiiml Lorsse-power, and 2,664 net tonH, 

total tonnage rri»istered in the colony was 112,668, of which 

,175 wns ateani tonnai^e, w*ith 21,114 nouiinal horse-power. Tliese 

are exclusive of lighters, of which tliere wen* 50, of a total 

ti 3,066, registered at Sydney ; and 45, with ati aggregate 

•1,870, at Newcastle, A fee of £1 ia charged for a 

ilJoense, which permitB the boat to be employed for an indefinite 

ioO- 

The total tonnage registered in New South Wales for the years sho^vn 



«as 



T«r. 


aaUing vemclM. 


Stnimn. 




Tot&L 




Ka 


Tom. 


Crew. 


Vo. 


Toiw. 


Crew. 


VMSfU 


TOtM. 


Crew. 


1S70 


60 


8,340 


380 


14 


1,494 


89 


64 


9,843 


469 


lS7o 


03 


12.197 


556 


37 


3.903 


286 


130 


10,100 


S42 


tsso 


54 


7.003 


325 


20 


2.159 


168 


74 


9,162 


493 


ms 


49 


4,870 


280 


50 


6.387 


394 


99 


11.263 


674 


mo 


38 


6.234 


191 


21 


4,027 


278 


49 


10,201 


469 


mx 


53 


9.492 


280 


40 


5.239 


351 


03 


U,731 


631 


IW2 


60 


3.28-2 


262 


46 


5.8-18 


4.58 


106 


9,130 


720 


1803 


32 


fi,972 


231 


33 


4,200 


288 


65 


10,172 


519 


im 


29 


4,897 


163 


10 


3,067 


140 


48 


7,964 


293 


1905 


13 


1.363 


85 


13 


5.172 


186 


00 


0,536 


271 


1SS6 


^ 


2.661 


80 


20 


5,541 


208 


•- 


8,202 


288 



Durinc the year 1896 four veKsels, aggregatin*; 577 tons, were »old to 

H-rs, and in con«e<|iiPnco were renioviKi from tlie registers of this 

ly. Salt* were aUo iimde to Bntish subject.s of 123 vessels, with a 

»tAl tonnn^'e of 11,247. which n^inained on the registers at Sydney and 

?*wrcafltle. 

YEsaELa Built. 

The VHars IS83 and 1884 were marked by great activity in the con- 
Orurtinn Uith of sailing and steam vessels, 50 sailing and 52 steam 
»«MM»l«i hA>-ing been built in 16.S3, whilst 39 sailing vessels and 64 
At'aineri^ wfire built in the sulj8e([uent year. Trade then became les-s 
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Rctivf*, and the industry showed a tendency to die out. In 1888 ii 
)t«d fallen lower than in any of the prpoeding years, and thei-e has lieei 
little improvement siuce, the tonnugeof sailing vejtsels built durinj^ 189( 
being ouiy 3C9, and of steamers 598. in all OCT. Tl»e numlier of vesseli 
built in each of the vears shown was : — 





SalUoff vcMds. 


StMmm. 


XotoL 


V^A* 
















No. 


tota. 


-- 
Mo. 


Tarn. 


VOMIIM. 


Tonnage. 


1880 


20 


1.938 


12 


861 


41 


2,790 


18H3 


fiO 


},iim 


52 


5.368 


102 


7.253 


1884 


no 


2.518 


iU 


5.145 


203 


7.683 


1685 


29 


8U0 


36 


2.092 


65 


3.792 


ISHtt 


27 


1,339 


40 


2,637 


67 


3,976 


1887 


14 


63C 


16 


778 


30 


1.414 


1888 





304 


II 


394 


20 


698 


1869 


9 


204 


14 


663 


23 


867 


1890 


9 


394 


6 


697 


15 


1.091 


1801 


27 


573 


13 


767 


40 


1,340 


1802 


27 


782 


10 


317 


37 


1,090 


I8»8 


H 


563 


7 


236 


18 


799 


1801 


6 


466 


8 


463 


14 


020 


1895 


5 


481 


4 


259 


9 


740 


1896 


7 


369 


8 


508 


15 


087 



The building of steam vessels during the Inst ten jeara was of mors^ 
importanc*' than that of sailing shi|».s, the tonnage ctuistmcted during 
the peri<xl l>ein|^ ."',172 of steam and 4,772 of .sailing; but fi'oai 
1892 ti3 lti95 the tonnage of the saihng ves&els turned out of the 
yards of New South Wales exceeded that of the steamers. Schoonere 
and ketches ai'e the pHncijial classed} of sailin*,' vessels built in tlio 
colony, the general tormaqe of each class averaging coiisiderably 
under 100 U^»ns burden. The growing tendency to supplant sailing 
vessels by steamers, and the substitutiitn of iron for wood for the frame* 
And hulls of vessels, have giveu a check to the woo«.If>ii ship-buiUHug 
industry, wliich at one timo jiromiseil to grow to important dimensions,! 
Every kind of timber suitable for the constructinn of ships is found on 
the rivers of the coast distnets of New South Wales, but as the demiuidj 
for this description of vessel lias not increased, little jul vantage cunj 
t4ikeu of tiie resourees of the colony in this respect. 

No reliable data have so far l^een procurttlile aa to the number Mil 
tonnage of vessels built abmad for the New South Wales Uwal tnule,! 
but the number must be considerable, and such vessels form an importi 
of Inrt^e vahie altogether lost sight of in tlie Cu.stoiiis returns. Sttm*! 
idea, however, of the largo number imf>orted may bo gathered from tJi*l 
registration of th*^ tonnage of other thuu New South W ales built veswl^i 
which for the past ten years has averaged 4,441 tons sailing and ■i,296r 
tons steam per annum. 
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Docks axd Whaups. 

The aouommodatioii prnvidnl both by the Govemninnt and by private 
le for the fitting iintl repniring of ship* is efjual to tlio re*|uire- 
of the tnule of the colony. At fciydney there are three graving 
five floating docks, and three patent slips. At Newcastle there 
two {lateut slips ; besides which there are other dockin;ij and building 
yards in different parts of the colony for the convenience of coasters 
and small craft. The principal docks and slips in Hyflney, as well as 
their leading dimensions and the size of vessel they -will carry, ai^e 
shown in Uw following table : — 



flC Dock. 



Where ritoAted. 



Length. 



Ur«*dlh 



Dnuchtot 

vomI Ch«t 

tiuiy be takfn. 



Lifting 
prmrer 

01 

patent 
Klip or 
(look. 



dock*— 

Fitzroy t<>ov-«niroeiit)..| Cockatoo IiUnd ... 
fatbcrkzia ., „ ... 



aUttt*^ 



Balm&in 



R«xmtree^i | Waten-iew Bay ... 

AtlM I Woolwich 

Ju1^1«c (Mnrt's) Jobiuton'ii Bay ... 

Johiuton'a Itay (Mort*a] ,, 

Drmkc* , White Bay 

Mort^. No. I 






Baliaaia 



ft. 


ft. 


4fi0 


59 


600 


84 


640| 


M bBl'm 1 


100 


42 


250 


40 


317 


55 


90 


28 


150 


80 


270 


30 j 


200 


■ JR. feiu.j 


80 



ft. in. 
21 
32 

19 



12 

14 

15 
73 
70 



11 f(. forward, 
17 ft. AfL 

10 tt. fonruYt, 
la ft. aft. 

5 3 



tona. 



474 

1,200 

1.500 

120 

300 

2,000 

1.000 
40 



I 



All tbfl neooBSary tools and appliances for tho repairing of sliips are 
fsmd In thii (lockyanls. The Sutherland Graving Dock at Cuckatoii 
Uiad, the property of the Government, is tme of the lar«<est single 
4odai in the world, and is cjipable of receiving vessels drawing 32 feet 
rf wstcr. During the year 1896, 149 vessels, of which JS Avero British 
akip* of war, wem ditcked at Cockatoi i Island, 70 being repaired in the 
tiiuQf Dock, and 79 in the Sutherland D'>ck, the gross tonnage uf the 
vmiIb b«iing 108,217.* The ditck receipts for the twelve months 
linnliid U> JC3,307t and the expenditure to ^1,849, excliuivo of 
iMBimt cm cost of construction. 

JTur natural facilities for Bhippiu}^ Sydney stands unrivalled. The water 
ijm^im abruptly from the shores, so that the largest vesitela may be 
falftiftpU alongside the wharfs and quays. The Government liold the 
*ti JSytlnej' Cove, along tlie uiar^n of which magnificeut echelon 
have been constructed, which are capable of lierthing vesseLs of 
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7,000 tons register. The depth of wator at lo^- tide ranges between 28 iind 
30 feet, and the \viiarfs have an availablt* frontage of 6,530 feet. J 
larj^f* part of the wharfage at Pyrtnont and Darling Harliour, and Cowj>e 
Wharf at Woolloomool»jo Bay, ai*e also in the hands of tlie State, and ap» 
tittnl with steam cranes and other appliances for the speedy discharge of 
the hirj^est. ships constructed. The appliances for handling Ciirgo on th* 
Pynuont wharfs, which are 3,500 feet in length, consist of four steam 
cranes of ten tons each, and on all the jetties tlie railway line is laid <l<twn 
to the water's edge. The Government wharfs at Darling Hiiibour artt 
4,000 feet in length, and are titttid with one steam crane of ten tons. 
Cow[>er Wharf, at W"oolloomooloo Bay, is 3,000 feet iu ItMigth, and also 
contains excellent accommodation for large vessels. At Blackwattle 
Bay there is a Government wharf 1,400 feet in lengtli, and at White 
Bay a jetty 230 feet in length has been erected. The wharfage frontage 
in Port Jackson belonging to the Government is about ItS^SUO feet 
Powerful shipping appUaucGH and roomy stores, as well as electric light- 
ing, are to be found on all the important wharfs. The total fnmtasre 
of the public and private wharfs amounts to about 7 miles. 

Newcastle is also a well-equipped port, whore vessels of 4,000 tons 
can bo sjifely l>erthetl ; and every modern steam and hydraidic appliance 
for loading eoal is found on its wharfs. The Government owns nearly 
all the wharfage, which extends over a length of about 12,532 feet. 
The total length of the Bullock I.shind wharf is 7,760 feet, in addition 
to which there are four ballast jetties 50 feet long and 200 feet apart. 
5,550 feet of the wharf ia used for the shipment of coal. There are 12 
hydraulic cranes of from 9 to 25 tons, each ca]>able of shipping 1,000 
tons of coal in twenty-four hourj^ ; anrl 3 steam cnmes of 15 tons. It 
is prf»i}osed to spend XlfiO.OOO immediately in further inci-easing the 
shipping facilities at Bullock Island. On the town side of the harbour 
there are 3,507 feet of Goveynment wliarfs, extending iu a continuous 
line, 2,130 feet l»eing set apart f»ir cango berths for deep-draught vessels, 
977 feet for timlfcr and general cargo for liglit-drauglit vessels, fti^l 50(X 
feet for passenger steamers. Tlie wharf at Stockton is 600 feet long, 
all of which is used for the shipment of coal» with one In-ton steam 
crane and one shoot. In addition to the appliances mentioned, there 
are seven private shoots for the loading of c(»al. By the port regulations, 
Kteamei-s are required to nweive coal at the steam cranes on Bullock 
Island at the rate of 500 tons per day, and at the rate of 600 t^>ns at 
the hydraulic cranes. Sailing vessels are expected to receive at least 
400 tons per day from the steam cranes, and 600 tons per day from the 
hydraulic cranes. It is estimated that 28,800 tons of coal ]:>er day can 
be shipped at Newcastle when all the appliances belonging to the 
G<ivemment and private ct^mpanies are brought into use. Thei-e are 
also two slips owned by private! individuals, capable of taking up vesseU 
of 100 and 1,100 t<ms respectively. Staiths. cranes, and other coal 
shipping appliances have been erect^nl at W^^lIongong, Bulli, Coal CI' 
and otlier porta. Private as well as Government wharfs are four 
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•11 tho chief centres of populntiun along the rivers of the colony, and 
all ports with a trade of any importance liave their jetties and shipping 
Cairilitie^. — n-. 

The revenue derived from pultlic wharfs at Sydney, NewcaHtle, 
VTollongong, and other ports in 1896 was £65,518, of which sum Sydney 
Cfontributed £53,503, made up of £6,005 for tonna;?e dues, and £47,498 
for wharfage dues, rent, etc. ; Newcastle, £8,319 for tonnaj^e dues, no 
wh^rfiige rates being collected at tliis port ; and Wollongoti*;, £1,412, viz., 
XI 32 for tonnage du<*s, and £1,280 for wharfage dues, rent, eU\ At ports 
othnr tbAn ihose mentioned, an amount of £2,284 was collected for 
wfaarliigo rate^ rent of jetties, eta, making the total receipts as stated. 

LlGHTUOtSES. 

Tfa« coast of New South Wales is well ])rovided with liglithouses, the 

namber at the end of 1896 being 23, besidejs which there were 17 

Icouiing lights and light-sliips for the safety of harbour navigiition. The 

oust of erecting the lighthouses was £186,081, in ad(liti«in to wliich a 

^MBxn of £27,006 was spent on lanterns, making a tot^l expenditure of 

Hf3l3,OS7 on construction and equipment. Thti Simth Sojitar}' Island 

^K^^bousc cost the largest sum to construct, nainely, £31,2r>0, exclusive 

^^^Hb amount paid for the lanterns. The .Mactjuiirio revolving electric 

^■^t,on the South llea<l of Port Jackson, is one of the most powerful 

^^^hu in the world, and is visible 25 miles at sea. 

^^^^^^ Shipwrecks. 1 

^^^^^^Hflt of New Sontli Wales is free from any source of danger to 
HHHmKJn^n^t, and where retLsonable precautions were taken wrecks 
I MTe leol^^^^^b- There are only two lifeboat stations on the coast, 
1 009 at thSV^HH^Heiids, and the other at Newcastle ; but the whate- 
I UmIs at tiie various pilot stations have been fitted with cork lininga, 
I i&l otherwi;*e made useful for the work of rescue, in which many of 
[ Uiwn have l)een of excelfent service. The steam tugs subsidised by the 
L Marine Board for tlie towing of ships in. and out of port, are also 
^■available for tlie purpose of rendering assistance to vessels in distress;' 
V iving appliances are kept at certain places along the coaAt. 

H I ity of losses have bet-n amongst vessels under 100 tons burden. 

Hi'ming the year 1896 there were 10 wrecks within the jurisdiction of 
^KN'vw South Wales, the total tonnage of the vessels being 1,078, and their 
B^aloi-, ijicluding c^irgoes, £19,:M0. Two lives were lost out of a total] 
^Pof 78. Tbf largest veiwel which met with disaster was the steamer 
f ".Vldingm," 2o9 tons, which was wrecked ou Bellambi Reef near Wol- 
^Jon^ng- The barquentine " Karoola," 201 tons, was wrecked at Morna 
B^nC nc«ir Port Stephens, two lives being lost out of a total of eight on 
^^Hurd. Thr only other vessels over 100 tons burden which were wrecked 
^Btriog 1890 were the steamers *'Ffworito" and " Chindera," each of 
^Hk^as ; the former foundered otf Clarence Heads, and the latter, 
^^^^Bftttcoipting to enter tbo Tweed River, was wrecked on the bar. 
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The following stAtement shows the number of veeaDls which worn 
ureokefl on the coast of New South Wales, or otlierwine withtn t 
jurisdiction of the colony, during the ten jcars 1887-96 : — 
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During the year 189G the Marine Board of New South "Wales, sittEn 
in Sydney, and the I'xral J3»«inl at Newcastle, held nineteen itH|uirieHa 
Kloven mufiten* were examined for the loss of vessels, five beui| 
exonerated, and the ceiiiticates (if four .suKpendt»d — each for a period c 
three months — ont' was reprimanded and cautioned, and in one case n 
evidence was adduced on which to found a charge of default. Tbrei 
inquirieft int<.» collisions were also ounductwl, one master being censurt^di 
and the certificates of three suKj>ended. Two inquiries into the stranding 
of vessels n.»suitetl in thi* mate's certificate of one vessel being suKpcnded^ 
and the disniissjil of the case in respect of the other. Two inqairies 
were held into the supposed loss of missing ships. 



DREDOjyn Flret. 

To keep open and improve the harl>oui*s and coastal rivei-s the W( 
De|)artmeiit in 189(i had eniploywl lli latlder dredges, with an attendMltf 
fleet of 29 punts having an aggregate tonnage of 8,680 ; 15 gnib dredges, 
8 sand-pump or suction ilredges ; .and 4 combined grab and sand-pump 
dredges. Besides the dredging plant there were 23 tugs employed towing 
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its to «ea. and on other service appert-iininp to dredging operations- 
work done and tlie coat for tlio year 1896 for «iach class of dredge 
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Thfl mat<«rial dredged conaisted for the moet part of sand and mud, 
nateriat was raised by some of the dredges. The details 
fc^hile the average cost of drptlgin^ l>y ladder dredges was 
r.'pwr ton, more than one-thinl of the total raised cost not more tlian 
b7M., and the most expensive rirtnlj^iiii; was at the riit« of 5'34d. The 
raising material by grab drcd;^cs wil.s on an avcroi^e 4'42d. per 
i^ost cost being 1 HOd. for sand and mud. A considerable 
rock and boulders was rcraovL'd by tliese drwl^es, otiierwiao 
co«t woald not have been higher than .'i*90d. per ton. The 
iia^punip dre<Jges, eight in number* removed 3,092,825 tons during 
l!2,2((^ hours, at the rate of 252 tons for each dredge per hour, the 
«nm^ cost being Zi 15s. 7d. an hour, or l'69d. per ton. 

The cost of drpdi^ing in New South Wales compares vorj* favourably 

JUi Ihul in other countries. Comparing the work done at the mouth 

ol tbe Hunter River at Newcastle with dredging on the t 'lydc, below 

Ola^Oir, it is found ihat tin: coat of lifting soft material by ladder 

dfedgftt of equal power was in the fonurr cjise l'57d. per ton, and in 

Uttrr, 2*06d.; at Sydney, where the material removed was saml, 

anfl B«!wage, the c*>st was l*74d. — a satisfactory result, esi>ecially 

it is considered that wage8 ai'e twice as high in the colony as in 

BritAiD, and cJiandlery and other stores are dearer. 
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Fahes and Freights. 
Looking at the extensive passenger traffic and shipping trade of New 
South Wales, it would naturally be expected that a liberal scale of fares 
and freights would be in force, and this will be found actually to exist 
In many instances, indeed, the intercolonial nitea have beeji extremely 
low. owing to the keen competition among the various steanisliip com- 
panies. The following figui*es will give an idea of the average passenger 
rat-es during 1896 : — 
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^^^P FREIGHTS ON WOOL, ill 


Hmi«s by saiUn» vessels ai*o in nearly every instance a matter of 
prirate aTTanj^mont between the captain o£ tho vessel and the intending 
pASBcmger, hut the number of such passon^crfs is becoming smaller from 
re*r to year owing to the great decrease in steamer fares. Fares from 
Sydney to London are, however, given as £35 to £40 first class, and XI 8 
to £22 second class ; and from Newcastle to San Francisco as £20 to 


The freights paid for the carriage of wool to London determine, 
«rit2un certain limits, the freight of most other produce. The present 
average cost of carriage <»f greasy wool to Tendon is iVd. per lb. ; in 
l$54 the average was somewhat over 3d. Information regarding 
fivi^hts is not available for early years, but since 1857, ns the follow- 
ing fignrcs show, the freights on pressed greasy wool have fallen 
^A^)«>r cent. The freights are in every case for sailing ships, as the 
^Ktice of shipping wool by steamers was by no means geneml until 
^ff recent years. ^^1 
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The following table of freights calls for no particular comment, as. 
prices have remained fairly uniform for several yeaz^ except whciL 
slightly affected by temporary oausee : — 
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HE Collector of Ciist4:)ms administers affairs ralating to Customs 

and Excise, ftnd receives nit rovcnuo derived from the charges on 

except the fees of the Marine Board, and the moneys 

ired from the public wharfs. A Board, consisting of three Com- 

tners, exists for the purpose of determining dispute* between the 

^neral public and the oifioers of the department, but its decisions may 

^■^llowed by the Oovernor or appealed against to the Supreme 

. with tinal reference to the Privy Council. 

ine ooaatal trade of the colony may be conducted under one of two 

i^vtems — either the captain of n vessel may obtain a document, called 

^K "Ttanaire," permitting his ship to engage in the local carrying trade 

^Br a period of three months, or he may enter the particulars of his 

^Htgo in a book kej)t for that purpt^se, and have the entries initialled at 

^Btt CuAtom House every voyage. It is not necessary to pass entries 

^H^Mods ahipj>ed from one port of the colony to another, although, of 

^HHb^ excisable articles are carried under a bond certificate. With 

^■pid to merchandise destined for or received from abroad, a 

BKfannt courae of procedure is adopted. A declaration must be made 

r to the Cufitoms of the quantities and values of all imports, except such 

I goods as have been brought into port for transhipment, of wliich only a 

dMcription uf the j)aclcages ia entered, there being no law in existence 

rff^Tiiring merchants to supply the <pmntities ami values of uuclt goods^ 

I Of articira which are subject U:> specitic duties, the values declared by 

mdi' "i^ are understood to be the values at the port of shij)ment, 

^m-- .:ig, freight, insurance, and all otlier charges added. The 

^■clAred values of the goods are checked, and, where wrongly stated, 

^^anded by the Cu^itoms olfieials. Dutiable articles may be reintro- 

^Boed to the colony under rein t rod uct ion certiticates, which aw issued 

by the Cu-itoms De|Mirtment for the port or l>order sUvli*tn at whicli 

it it desinxJ to reintroduce the goods. All goods seized by tho 

^^urtoms an? snbmitte»i to auction sale, and if they do not realise the 

^knant of duty leviable on them they are withUrav^ii and destroyed. 

^VTbe entries for imports passed at the Customs do not in every case 

^fcw tho countrira from which the goods have actually come, but 

^BteUy tho place* at which they were shipped. This is an imperfection 

^bdentiLt to all CuBt«:>iDs statistics, which in the present method of 

aocMlttcliag trade cannot be avoided. The desirability uf recfiniing tho 

jbcto&l place uf origiu is admitted and the Customs officers go so far as. 
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to alter the entries where the nature of the goods clearly shows that 
they Imve arrived from another country than the one stated. In lik 
manner the exports of the colony are in many castas cleared for otbei 
countries than those for which they are ultimately destined, and it ia 
estimated that some X4, 309,000 of gitods in ti-aiisit to Europe a; 
credit<Hi in the Customs to Victoria and South Australia. 

Although goods transhipped at Sydney and other ports are noi 
included in the trade returns of the colony, in some of the pro\-incea 
which they :irc forwardetl they are treated a-s export.s of New South 
Wales, n.fn\ there is in conseijuence a discrepancy between the inter- 
change tigures publishf^d in this colony and those of the other colonies 
where the practice mentiuueil prevails. Dutiable articles carried by 
vessels for use or consumption on board ai'e, however, classed as exports 
here wbeu the vessels cleur, but no account is taken of g<X)ds ou the 
free list. Tlic quantities and values of exports are not, as in the caae 
of the imports, obtained under declaration, but the Collector of CHistoms 
has power to adopt this form uf procedure should he think it advisable 
to do so. The values given iji the returns represent the values u( the 
goods at the place of sbipnient in the colony, and are checke<l by tlie 
Customs otficers with the prices ruling from day to day in the local 
iiuirket& 

Increase of Trade. 

The value of goods imported into and exported from New South Wales 
has increased duriiig the seventy-one years over wldch the records 
extend, from X400.000 in 1825 to -£43,571,859 in 1696. The yearly 
values have been somewhat uncertain in their increase, the imports f; 
1840 to 1852 bring especially erratic ; but of late years the progreaa 
the colony, a.s evidenced l>y its trade, has been remarkably steady, 
largest falling off in any ycAr being that experienced in 1892. Thi 
gross value of the exports from year t*> year, for the reasons hereafter 
|tointed out, forms the surest index of the progress of a country circuni' 
stauced like New South Wales, and the result of a rise or fall in th< 
value of the staple commodities, or of a depression in production, nia; 
he i-eadily traced in the coiTcsjKinding rise or fall in the ex 
values. The auiount of the trade of the colony, for the several peii' 
shown, was : — 



( 



Yfftr. 



Imports. 



Bx|iortL 



Totftl Trside. 



Yeu. 



Imports. 



Export*. 



Total TmU. 



1825 

1830' 

1&40: 

lBi>0| 
lb60 
1870: 
1 880 



£ 

300, WK) 
420,-180 
.1,014. 1 8UJ 
2,078,338 
7.75J.S5y 
8,284,378; 
I4.!7(i.0(»3 



£ 

int^.ooo 

111,461 
2,3i«».58<J 

o.nn.sni 

s,o3o,r)7H 

iri.oss.sci 



£ 

400,000 

5(;i,941 

4,413,881 

4,477,yi8 
I4,U67,210 
1 6. .S 1-1.956 
29.858, Sai 



1890 

1891 
189L' 
1803 
1894 
1895 
IS'M 



22,615,004 '>2.045,a37 
.l,383..rj7 2r..944.4^ 
20,776,52(( L>1.!»72,247 
18,107,03.1,22.921,223 
15,801.941 20..'i77.C73. 
15.992,415 21,1*34.785' 
20.561,5101 23,010. .349 
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Thr following tabic shows the total valoe of the traile of New South 
W&le» with cacli of the principal ci>untrie8 during the year 1^96 ; — 





TnUl 

Importa 

theitfnun. 


Exports thereto. 






Doniestio 

Produce or 

Maim- 

iMture. 


Otiior 

PrwJur^ or 

Hnnii- 

brture. 


TMAl. 


Tot«l 

Trade. 




£ 
2.115,721 

4,tf7d.4M 

1,4S(I,1IS7 

S6.U1 

&W.7W 

7M,(XM 


X.7n7.805 

2,4B4.S&t» 

46.774 
153.I4M 


X 

fO' ' ■ - 

ftl: 
2)i. ■; 

12l.<W5 
t7l>.7ai 


■ i' I 

■ 1 ■ ' 1 ■■ i 

167.809 
4£t»,583 


£ 

, , ,,, 

J 10 


VM.I.*H». ,...,„, 

r^JJft 


^>a,aia 

702.106 


.....•< *•»<■ . 


l.lM.Wt 


r 




■ toCBl. AttmmlMiut Oolottla . 


».ri5(».6tlO 


O.OWi.Sli 


2,321 .Olf. 


8,374.asa 


17.«iU,«8d 


H» Kmitow 


7480,11ft 


a, 4*10.0(17 


l.&»ii.tf;0 


8,576,883 


l.'>,&nf..in6 








1L«,U&2 
75,(W0 

an.170 

19,d7T 

7S.W6 
1D.WQ 


o,5in 

M.llM 

is.Nhs 
ll),!Ut(» 


.t,tl8 

209 

71BS0 

IM.WA 

1,141 

615 

7S 

19,2S.1 


11,&6& 

(1.786 
IOT,7S4 

lUfi.flOI 

i2fi.»a 
iv.iu 

10,<H)« 
4a,7S9 


10M.T7 


iJtt.::::::::::;: , 


143.7«'4 


^Ko-» 


301 ,4m 

SS»,37D 

3b.WU 


SvtniM 


iin,:!4» 


gjHar IMtWi fi^n«in«i 


<I.H ]»6 






iMd, OUmt Briliih PoMKloni 


M&.1M 


!eM.OlR( 


WS.K*^ 


6M.3lSf 


l.U6,-(W 


IpWW On «T»-i«» : — 


1IM,&4A 

' ■" -:.< 

4li^M 
T5,<7U 

ii8.nK 


6M,M8 

ft.443 

1,214,374 

2?,1IM» 

msio 

40.1V* 

1K.4P7 

1 ,4l2r.l»W 

8&i.«rr 


1B8.2SS 

SM,KI6 
13.».Sf.l 

I8,ft>l 

ft.713 

TO.I&fl 

(t:;,iiiti 
i,ii;i;.?f)tt 

26,042 


7,K77 

i,4V-i,iKie 

771,8«B 
♦O.flMO 
M6.bU3 

1I(),3A6 
M).ftl(t 

2n,2S» 


083,178 


K&" 


lWf,4SX 


Ki»r 


t,HiKJttn 




l,40t,t» 
HO.m& 

Tcsao 

161 .AM 


Qktf furwfc* OmmUlM 


166,tMa 
il.7lM.b9S 






_ Total, ronitfo Cotrnttifli 


SMin^tTi 


3.i»4a,(ro 


l,TWR,342 


6.7]I9,31S 


ft,ttS6,6a 


I OAanlTttUl 


W.M1.&10 


10.742,n»l 


B,i*I7.06« 


53.010,44(1 


48,B7I,8M 







if». 



iLo totnl tnule shown above, nine-elevenths are sea-borne, the 
ij» iw^o-elevenths coni])riKin^ the overlancl trade wit!i tht^ three 
iji colonies of (Jueonslanil, South Australia, and Vict«>ria. Nearly 
lie of the ftCJiwaixl trade i» iMOUOpolisL'd by the ports of Sydney and 
Xhv tnuJe of tlu* uther six |i(irts amounting to littlo more than 
id of this amount oight-ninthK lH*lonir to the port of VVoUon- 
di^trihutionof tliniivrrlnnd trade is niucli more e(jual, a« the 
given bfiow will ilJuHtrate. The value «>f the ov(?rland trade 
Mctona during 1896 wils X3,il9r),8'20 ; that with South Australia 
to jC3,3Gl,7y8 ; and the l^m*eu»Iand overland tnule wax worth 
(7,791. Woo] and live stock formed the bulk of this tnitfio with 
and QuoonslAnd, as it did until recent years with South 
also ; but aiiiee the developTuent in 1886 of the luiueA in the 
di»tHet, the oliiuf ekHuents of export have b*^n silver bullion, 
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lead, and ore ; and the imports, general merchandise for Broken I 
The apjwmied table showa the trade of each of the i>orts and boi 
stations of the colony during 1896. Some of the latter — Wilcai 
and Dourke, for instance — are situated at a considerable distance f 
tho actual Ixjrder. 



Port or 8Utloa« 



Itn ports. 



Exports. 



N'fw South 
Produoe. 



BritUh and 
Foreign 
Produce. 



TotAl. 



ToU 
tnd< 



SlUWAKC. 



Sydney 

clarence River (Grafton) 

K<lca 

Newcastle 

Port Macquarie 

Richmond Kirer(BaUin&) 

Tweed Iliver 

WoUongong 



16,821,742 

484 

1.271 

CI 1,880 



2 

460 



Total £17.435,839 



10,621,727 

6.131 

1.265 

1,484,822 

1,168 



32 
94,025 



12,210,070 



6.017,120 



4 

11,865 



17 
,635 



6,030,541 



16,638.847 

6,131 

1.260 

1,496,687 

1,168 

17 

i,r.ij7 

04.925 



18,240,611 



33,460 

I 

2. log 

1 

94, 



35,676, 
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Albory 

Barringun 

Boggabilla 

Botirko (Inland) ... 
Brcwarrina (Inland). 
Cobmin 



Corowa 

Delegate 

Euston 

Oonoa , 

Huwlung 

Moaina 

Mulwala 

Mungindi 

Swan Hill 

Tocumwal 

Tweed Heads 4.,.. 

Wallangarra 

Wentworth 

Wilcaniiia (Inland) 

Willyam.1 (Broken HiU) 
Other Crossingplaeea 
(Live Stock) 



Total £ 



614.779 

227,292 

96.403 

9.089 

*23',6.%T 

(19.815 

206 

3,729 

12 

6,947 

251.390 

53.530 

38.762 

15,280 

49,383 

8.706 

217.749 

73.501 

60.694 

028.536 

376,745 



483,39 
10,184 
24,315 
49 

'"•io.i'M 

200.tf(i7 

*"l4,492 

603,173 

97,898 

358,794 
138,063 

"44.308 
528.167 

liiosVw 

39,189 



3,125.671 4,5.S2.621 



59,086 
8,519 



4.436 

42 

1.381 

2,491 



lfi2 

4,2.57 

63 



76 
8,244 



86,172 

1.327 

176 

61.681 



237,117 



Grand ToUl... £20,561,610 116,742.691 6,267.658 



542,225 

18.703 

24,315 

4,485 

42 

41,685 

203,458 

44.(>46 

"U,«i54 

607,430 
97,961 

'358.870 
146.307 

129.480 

529,484 

176 

1,967.228 

89,189 



4.769,738 



123,010.349 



1.157, 

246, 

120, 

13, 

M. 
27a. 

47. 

21, 
858, 
151, 

38, 
374. 
195; 
8^ 
347; 
602, 

60, 
2.895. 



^m 



7m 



43,571, 
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^ Trade of Australasian Colonies. 

trade of New Sout!i Wales is larger in grosn amount than that 
pf the other colonics of Australasia, but it is exceeded by the 
tee of Weetem Australia and Soxith Australia in value per ht*ad 
.« Pyi-ulation. The total trade of each colony for 1880, 1890, and 1896 
U given in the following table, and though the last yeur was one of 
de(>re6«on as compared with 1890 and 1891, the magnitude of the trade, 
Doi only of this colony but of the reat of tlie group, is very suggestive. 
It will be seen that the tnide of Victoria ranks second in value, and that 
of the other colonies in the following order : — New Zealand, South 
Aoatralia, Queensland, Western Australia, and Tasmania. 



CoJooy. 


1880. 


18MX 


1890. 


New South Walce 

Victoria 


£ 
29,858,865 

aO.511,453 
6,535,450 

11,156,003 

852,852 

2,881,154 

12.614,703 


£ 
44.660,941 

36,220,237 

13,621,212 

17,328,301 

1,546,260 

3,384.504 

16,072,245 


£ 

43.571,859 

28,753,355 


QtUMsiuland ......... . 


14,696,997 


*Soath \ufltralia . . . . 


15,006,585 


W««tem Atutnlia 

Tassnaniii 

N«w Zealand 


8,143,783 

2,688,986 

16.458,425 






Aoatralaaia 


04.310,486 


132,833,700 


120,219.990 



• IncludlTitf Noftbem Tenitorj'. 

Imports. 

Doring 1S96, the gross value of goods imported into the colony 
tmoanted to £20,561,010. or at the rate of £15 19s. 4d. per head; the 
•rta for home consumption were valued at jC14,293,8.V2, or XI 1 28. 
hftad of the mean population during tlie year, showing an increase on 
prrvions year of £3 6r. r»d. per head of gross imports, and of £2 16s. 
hwwl of net imports. In 1891, the gross imports averaged £22 
ll*L .ind the import*; for homo consumption £18 19ft. 9H.; but from 
year the values per head of jiopulation steadily declined, tht? figures 
1895 l>eing ti^io lowest reached during the thirty-six years that liad 
since the colony was restricted to ita present boundaries. The 

off wa« due to two chief causes — tirst, to the large diminution in 

and privnt<! borrowings ; and, second, to the fall in prices, which 
p^tendefl to nearly all the ooininodities that the colony imports, 

i6» however, the imports per head of population were considerably 

Iban those for the preceding three yearb. 
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The value of the imports per inluibitant, distinguishing those for 
hoiuft consuinptiou from the toUU iinporta, was as follows for the years 
shown : — 



Y«ir, 


Importa for 

boine 

conmniphnn. 


Tot»l liiifKirU 
l>ur hcBtt. 


Y««r. 


tm)virt« (or 
home 

coitauiii{itiott. 


Totftl Importo 




£ •. d. 


£ ■. d. 




£ 8. d. 


£ ■. d. 


1870 


12 7 8 


15 lb 6 


1890 


16 8 


20 6 


1875 


19 14 10 


23 3 11 


1891 


18 19 9 


22 3 11 


1880 


15 4 


10 19 


1892 


13 10 2 


37 11 7 


1885 


18 19 8 


25 12 


]S»3 


10 2 11 


14 19 2 


1886 


16 2 3 


2i 19 8 


1H<J4 


8 lu n 


12 15 5 


1887 


13 10 a 


19 I 7 


1895 


8 t) 


12 12 11 


1888 


13 Hi 2 


20 1) 11 


I8tHJ 


11 2 


15 19 4 


1880 


16 3 10 


21 8 y 









For the purpose of more readily understanding the nature of thai 
irnport-s, they have been classijied under certain leading beads, And] 
during 1896 the value of each olass w.as as shown helow : — 



an«dncatlon. 


Total Import*. 


I)m>nru tor 
oonmimptinn. 


Food and bcvcragos, includiug breiulBtiifFa 


£ 

3,474.427 

687,804 

980.891 

3.368.662 

4,170,825 

1,333.638 

137.989 
2,482.409 

922,812 
2,50:i,a.'J9 

498.614 


£ 
2.981,917 

604,274 

890,000 

1.470.500 

3,784,683 


WuiwH, reriiieiite'i and Hpirituuus litiuors 


Live stock ,. 


Animal uid vegetable produota, iaoluding wool ... 
Clothini^nnd textile fabrica 


Miuerals .mil metnla, mw or partly worked up, 
jncluihng silver buUioa, lead, and ore 


888,297 
137,9S9 


Coal and ooko 


Sl»ecie and gold bullion , 


2H 1,221 


Articles of education, art, amuacment , 

Manufacture;! iirticlca not elaewhero included 

Unclassiried articles 


771.071 

2.unn:n7 






Total value ..„ ...^ £ 


20,561,510 


14,298,852 



The import of coal and coke during 1896, amounting to X137,989 
shown above, consisted almost entirely of coke required for smeJtiug 
purposes at Broken Hill. 

l)uring 18y6 the colony imported food and drink for its own 
eumption to the value of X3,5@6,191, or at the i*ateof J£2 los. 9d. for 
inUabiUuit, and manufactured gootls tu the amount of XG,G66,061, 
at the rate of X^y 3r. 6d. per head, together representing £,1 19s. 3dk| 
per head, out of a total of XI 1 2r. The three principal items of 
balance ore live stock, animal and vegetable productn, and minerali 
Bad metals raw or partly worked up. Of the animal and vegetAbU 
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pRMlacte, as also of Um* minerals and metals, some portion is worked up 
in the colony for local pe<iuiivnjcnt8 : bub the greater portion of the gold 
rted is treated at the Mint, and reexported in the shape of coin. 
vala« per head of some of the principal articles im|>orted for homo 
iption during the last five years ia given below : — 



Artiduu 


MDS. 


IfiOfl. 


I8M. 


ISOS. 


ifioa 


ippwel — Wearisg, and gloves 

Kr uitl nlf 


8. d. 

20 6 
5 7 

7 3 
32 7 

8 3 

3 2 

5 6 

9 11 

4 2 
3 5 
3 11 

8 6 

2 

3 10 

4 2 

6 5 

6 2 

7 4 

5 n 

7 3 
3 2 


9. d. 
12 9 

4 5 

5 7 
25 1 

3 8 

1 3 

2 6 
5 1 

2 10 

1 7 

2 7 

8 

1 10 
5 U 

2 4 
5 5 
5 7 
5 

4 JO 

5 2 
2 3 


B. d. 

12 10 

3 U 

4 4 

23 fi 

3 4 

5 

1 1 

2 4 

2 5 

1 5 

2 10 

4 9 

1 9 

3 2 

2 

5 

4 8 
8 5 

5 I 
4 fi 
1 10 


«. 

13 
3 
4 

28 

2 


1 
2 

3 

1 
2 

4 

1 


a 

s 

4 
6 
4 

4 

2 


d. 
9 
4 
3 


3 
11 

2 
8 

3 

2 


2 
3 
3 
5 

7 
7 
5 

7 
8 


B. d. 

lu 1 
3 


KMtand ihcKa 


5 4 


Piftfcry . , .. 


28 


Hoot .. „aaw*«-«^>-— •—••.- 

WTi«t« « 

OMi 


7 7 
7 11 
1 6 
3 4 


Ibanlftcturtd wrotight 

Wm (hUcJc ukd gzUvaQixed) 

Qihiaif«tl vhectsaod bars 


4 1 

1 11 

2 5 


ligtcocfc- 


7 8 
1 3 
4 8 
6 1 


^»«>^«t«- — 


4 9 
4 8 


Tiabt (dz<nMd and rough) 


7 2 

3 4 

4 11 
2 



The import of drapery stands first in the list of valuesj and if 
*«»ri0S apparel be added to it tho valne nf these goods would re- 
fnaent a sum of X2 3s. Id. ]>er head during 189fj, the greatest amount 
&v M^ ime year liaving been in 1882, when the valuo imported 
naebed almost X5 for every inhabitant. Tlie value per head in 1896 
'rf ifun an(i steel, machinery, and hardware condiined, was 17s. lOd. ; 
*^t and flour, ISa. 6d. ; intoxicants, 9s. 5d., of which the valuo of 
4a. 8d. and of beer ^s. 9d. ; sugar, 7s. 2d. ; tea, 3s. 4d. ; 
vbookn, etc., 4a 9d. ; and boots and shootn, ;>«. 4d. None of the 
valaes reach such large figures except those for li>e stock and 
•, though many othor articles form intlividually very important 
itcautw Two things are plain from a consideration of this tJible — tho 
gnmi porehafung power of the people^ though now greatly reducetl 
1 with what it was ten years ago, and the very large scope 
for the production of gOfMla which are now imported, and 
«artaasion of manufactures witliin the colony. This will, perhaps, 
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be seen more clearly from the ^uss values of some of the principalj 
articles imported during the year 1896, as given in the following table :- 

Apparel. Wearing £l,IO].s:{4 



Arms and aminuuition 

Bctr 

Bootfl and shoes....... 

Butter 

Candles 

CbufTanil liay 

Cement 

Cutler}' and grindery 

Dmpery 2.238,308 

Drugs and apothec&ries' 

war« 

Faney goods and toys 

Fish, Preserved 

Flour 

Fruit. Bottled, dried, and 

^ gr«ea 

Furuttun^ and upbo1st«ry .. 

rilasH and glassware 

Cimin and pulse ,,.. 

Hardware 

Iron and iron inaaufac- 

turea and machinery l,2S2,Sft2 

Jams and jellies 24>4<{3 

Jewellerv and precious 

stoDok 105,8.58 

Leather 81.502 



129.H4r) 

2(iO.G«4 

381,233 

85,000 

59,840 

238,849 

47,805 

7ti,l9o 



166,690 

152,077 

98.021 

.'J36,400 

367.272 

S4.920 

77.219 

820.984 

261.190 



Livestock £980,891] 

Malt and bopa 130,1 

Matches 50.613' 

Milk, Condensca 69.997 

Musical inRtrunients S2,K5U 

Oils — mineral and vegetable 198,057^ 
Paintfi, paper hangings, liuiip- 

woro 119,848j 

Paper, bookBf stationery 

etc. 355.511 

Pickles. EAUces, and oil- 
men's stores , 75,379^ 

Potatoes and other vege- 

tablee 266.1351 

Saddlery and hameas and 

naddlor's ware 49,222' 

Silver plate and ware 09,138 

Skins and hides. .125,199 



SpiriU 346.018 



Sugar 

Tea 

Timber 

Tinplates 

Tomcco, cigars, and cigar- 
ettes 

Watches anddooka 

Wiue 




231,0371 
41.981 
61.171 



The value of the imijorts into New South "Wales, diatinguiahed under 
the main countries of origin, for 1870 and sub&e(.|uent periods ending! 
with 1896, was as undemoted : — 



Vesr. 


I'nlted 
Ktn^oni. 


AufttralailaD 
Uolouiea 


OUicr Britlth 
PosseiBioni. 


ForeliCn BUtM. 


Total 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1870 


3,200,706 


3.577,027 


573,462 


832,383 


8,284.378 


1875 


6,062,226 


5,878,751 


867.252 


926,904 


13,7:^M.'t3 


1880 


6,536,661 


5,945.788 


539.334 


1,154,280 


14,176.063 


1885 


11,885.597 


8,595,429 


818,689 


2,437,746 


23,737.461 


1886 


10,445,980 


8.085,584 


621,607 


2,I60,a'.6 


21,313.127 


1887 


7.998.568 


9,017,033 


549,345 


1,0<>6,3G9 


10,171.317 


1888 


9,212,981 


9,085,567 


736,224 


2. 194.505 


21,229,277 


1889 


8.7.'}6.478 


10,647.312 


814,718 


2,664,.'>49 


22.-Sfl3.a'V7 


1890 


8,628,007 


10,981.7^1 


063,.-}23 


2,:t41.951 


22.(jir>,<H>4 


1891 


10,580.230 


11.127,178 


;t».947 


2.909,042 


2.i.3S3,:w7 


1892 


8,883,983 


9,201,11*3 


577.707 


2,113,643 


20,776,526 


1893 


7,218.124 


8,895,787 


566,491 


1,427,633 


18.107,035 


1894 


6.983,489 


7.794,168 


608.356 


1,415,928 


15,801.941 


1895 


6,420,107 


7,321,668 


611,021 


1,639.619 


15,992,415 


1896 


7,190,115 


9,559.860 


625,164 


3,186.371 


20,561,610 , 



I 



Tlie fjuestion of the trade with different countries will be returned 
later on in this chapter. It may here be pointed out tiiat the Custoi 
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^^^^ SXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE, 12 1 1 

HHftdo not enable gooda to be traced to their place of origin — merely 1 
to the place wh^re thej are shipped. A largor trade is maintained by H 
the oolonir^ with foreign States than would appear from the foregoing H 
tefale^ as the products of these States are sent to Australia by way of H 
Qreat Britain. The imports set down as coming from the other H 
Anstmlasiiin colonies include the British and foreign gotxls introduced ^t 

[j^*^ Xev 8outli Wales overland from Victoria and 8outh Australia. ^^^| 

P Exports. ^ 

I The export trade of New South Wales, like the import, is larger than 

^^^ of any other Australasian colony. For the reasons which will hero- 

^^ifcer appear, until 1 890 the export* usually fell short of the imports; 

bat fur the last six years tliis condition of things has been revereed, 

lor the ex^Hirti* exceeded the imports bv £.'>60,r.i!3 in IS91, ^1,105,721 

io lH9i;, X4314,18d in 1893, .£4,775,732 in 1«94, .£5,942,370 in 1895, 

aod i;i>,448,«39 in 1896. Compared with those of other colonies, the 

vxtrMt of the New South Wales exi^rts of home produce i& very satis- 

Kctory. as will be evident at a glance at the subsequent table, which 

ibowathe total export trade in domestic produce, and the amount per 

twndof the population, of each of the Australian colonies during the 

year 1896. It will be seen tliat, in point of value per head of popu- 

Wtion, New South Wales takes tiiir<l place in the list :^ ^^| 


Colonjr. 


Total Ex|>ort« 

(jf iKililMtic 
F*rodui-t:. 


Per IlMd ^^H 

of ^^H 

Populiktioa. ^^^H 


W^ KewSonth Wales 


£ 
lfi,742,001 
ll,0r>4.824 
8, 924, 186 
3.41tt.U0 
l,6tW.748 
1.473,429 

9.i77,:m 


£ ^H 
13 ^^B 
9 7 8 ^H 

9 10 5 ^^1 

13 3 ^^1 

9 3 ^H 

19 10 ^^H 


H ^*irtirri» 


^1 OnM^DBland 


^^ Onn^li An.ft^^.'ff 


^^^a n.**>»«.|-n AiiafYp^f^ 


^^^1 Ti'innnin i i i i 


^V v*» y«i*«.i 


W^ 


H Auitralana £ 


52,392.354 


12 4 9 ^^M 


There i* a defect in these figures, as far, at least, as two of the colonies ^^H 

*» oonwnuHl. Victoria and South Australia have each a large ro-oxpitrt H 

*'**le, Wpecially in raw prrxluce, and it frequently happens that credit is ■ 

^)cm for the produce of other colonies in tlm returns showing their export I 

ducp. New .South Wales was formerly over-credited with 1 

K' . 'i from Queensland for coinage, and is still, to some extent, H 

» "Ith tin and copper imported from Queensland and South Australia, and ■ 

1 »]tli cattle from the northern colony. To what extent the Customs H 

1 uJne of home produco is overstated in Victoria and South Australia is I 

|L^ikDown, but much of the New South Wales produce passing through H 

^^■etoHa for shipment to England is exported as Victorian produce, ^t 
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especially wool, of which large quantities shipped from the neighbouring 
o»»lony as home produce are really the production of New Hoiith Wales. 
How far this syst>em obtains in other directions it is impossible to suy. 

Di\iding the exports of New South Wales into two classes — thoaai 
which arn tlie produce and manufacture of the colony, and those imported 
from other countries — the preponderance of home produce exportt^d iai 
very marked. Th« value of the domestic exports in 1896 was more than 
twice that in 1872, and, speaking generally, the expansion has been 
of a steady character. Wool conntitHt^M* the lar^'e.st item of domestic 
export, and any fluctuation in the production or market value of tbo 
staple is plainly marked in the wliole trade. The decline in the volaej 
of domestic exports bftw(*en 1S80 and 1886, which the following tabm 
shows, is to a great extent due to the fall in the price of wool, and to thel 
losses brought about by the succession of dry sfasons. Tlie ex|>nrt8 of] 
proiluce other than that of the colony also show a decline alx^ut thii 
peririd, ascribable in part to the causes which aflectod the general ex-' 
f>orts, and to the cstablishnK^t of dii*ect communication between Great 
Britain aud Queensland and Tasmania : — 



V..n>. 


DooiMlio prodow axportcd. 


OthtT produce 


Total ExporU. 


1 var. 








OolU. 


CtHnmoditios. 


Inoludlug gold. 






£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1872 


1,242.926 


5,904.6-21 


3.270,109 


10.483.656 


1873 


l,9fi2,094 


7.694,202 


3,108.578 


12,764,874 


187i 


577.789 


8,408,4S3 


3,471,703 


12,457.975 


1875 


ti:)5,448 


9,374,150 


3.787,793 


13,797.397 


1876 


338,464 


9.102.099 


3.590.849 


13.<I61,412 


1877 


663.552 


«,SHo,5;o 


3.913,778 


13,457,900 


187S 


609,121 


9.016,558 


3,508,726 


13,134,405 


1879 




10,079,317 


3,052,614 


13,131.931 


1K80 




12.007.931 


3.67-1,871 


15,682,802 


1881 


710,412 


11,244,865 


4,352,528 


16.307.8a5 


188r2 


5f)(5,618 


12,023,435 


4,487,404 


17,677,355 


1883 


502,517 


15,025.83.5 


4,133.921 


20.262.273 


1884 


73,603 


13,989,034 


4,514.003 


1S..»77.290 


1885 


71.539 


11.987,741 


4,000.827 


16.750,107 


1886 


24.918 


ll.r>58.3ll 


4.1,^708 


15.717.9:17 


1887 


34,184 


14.20«>,12S 


4,2S1,438 


18.521.750 


18SS 


] 63,540 


15,516.852 


5,237.738 


20.920.130 


1889 


321,731 


17,37S,6»i2 


5.594.541 


2:i,'294,9:a 


1800 


137.169 


17.095.55(5 


4,813.213 


22.<M5.937 


1891 


l.li96,093 


19,789,619 


4,858,308 


25.944.020 


xtm 


11,486 


17,095,616 


4,205.145 


21.972,247 


1893 


2.'i..Msr) 


17.008.328 


6,827.010 


22.<)21,223 


1894 


325,:t02 


15,579,6.'»9 


4,072,712 


20. .577,673 


IS95 


l,063,.wM 


15.372.052 


5,498,575 


21.934,785 


1896 


1,699,549 


15,043,142 


6,267,058 


23,010,349 



Tlie ^Tilue of New South Wales produce exported during 1891 lar^ll 
exceeded that of any other year. As already shown, a portion of tli«^ 
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tnrlr wonM have hecn transacted in the previons year if the maritinio 
ithke had not occarred ; but, after allowing freely for the iucreane due 
tt thiB circumstance, the value would still have been the InrgcKt in the 
loftory of the colony. The table Just given shows a notable tise in the 
«]Be*rf domestic produce pxpnrte4 1 during LS89, which was well sustained 
onltl 1803. This may \)e nttribute<l in the first place to a fortunate 
wateeataon oi good seasons, and in the second to the production of silver, 
wlki«h became an important article of export in the year nametL The 
Ih|^ decirease in 1S04 is fully accc)unte<l fur by tlie tall in prices, the 
(fap wi on preventinij such increasefi production as would liav(? had tho 
e&cC of sustaining the total export value. In li<\)b and 1896, how- 
enr, tbcire was a further alif^ht fall^ although the avera^vp pnee of the 
commodities produced in the colony wa.s higlier than in 1S94. 

In the presentation of the figures rolating to the export, trade, it will 
l« teen that tlie value of conuaodities has been aeparnted from that of 
goU, the export of gold the produce of the colony being taken to be the 
neen of the total exjxjrt of coin over tho total import of coin and 
b«U»o. Where there was no Huch excess the whole of the gohl exported 
htt been clasned as other than domestic produce, lielnw will be found 
the valae of the trade per inhabitant, the subdivision being the same aa 
that adi^ted for tlie previous table : — 





Pomcstfo pndnoe exported. 


Otiwr produoe 




Year. 






oxported. 


Total Export*. 




Oold. j 


OammodiUfti, 






£ 1. d. 


£ t. d. 


£ fl. d. 


£ B. d. 


\m 


2 7 2 


11 e 7 


6 4 6 


19 18 3 


ms 


3 12 I 


U 2 7 


6 14 2 


23 S 10 


\m 


1 6 


14 IS 


6 3 


22 1 6 


I87S 


1 1 » 


16 ft 


6 9 7 


23 12 


1876 


12 3 


Irt 1 3 


5 18 10 


21 12 4 


1«77 


1 1 I 


14 "2 5 


6 4 6 


21 8 


1878 


18 6 


13 14 2 


£68 


19 19 4 


l!»79 




14 11 10 


4 8 5 


19 3 


IfiM) 




15 7 
14 13 11 


to 
5 13 10 


21 10 5 


1»91 


o'Vs' 7 


21 6 4 


\m 


U 2 


15 16 2 


5 12 5 


22 2 9 


1833 


12 


18 12 10 


4 18 K 


24 3 6 


UM 


1 8 


15 Ifi 10 


5 2 2 


21 a 


MM 


1 7 


12 18 7 


5 1 2 


IS 1 4 


IttSfi 


ti 


U 18 6 


4 5 3 


Hi 4 3 


m: 


1) *0 8 


14 2 9 


4 5 3 


IH 8 S 


1888 


3 2 


14 19 8 


5 1 2 


20 4 


1869 


a 


16 ii 11 


5 4 11 


21 16 10 


IMO 


2 6 


15 10 4 


4 7 4 


20 2 


1 mi 


1 2 8 


17 tf 1 


4 5 


22 13 H 


1 im 


2 


14 10 7 


3 12 2 


IS 11 u 


1 im 


5 


14 '2 


4 16 4 


IS IS n 


I im 


5 3 


12 11 10 


1 3 15 6 


Ui 12 7 


■ im 


16 10 


12 3 2 


1 4 6 U 


17 U 11 


I8B6 


1 6 6 


U 13 7 


4 17 4 


17 17 4 
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Judged by the volunie of its exports per inhabitant, New South 
Wales conifwires favourably with any other country whose commerce 
is at all cunmdcrable, ns an export of from X16 to £2i can only bo 
paralleled by some few countries, such as Belgium, whose trade is 
largely made up of re-exports. For the twenty-five years covered by the 
foregoing statement the exports per inliabitant averaged £19 198. 6d., 
falling as low as £16 43. 3d. in 1886, and reaching X24 3s, 6d. in 1883. 
Excluding, however, all but domestic produce, the average value of 
commodities exjwrted was £14 Ss. 9d. per inhabitant, and including 
gold locally produced, £15 Is. 6d. If the prices of commodities had 
remained constant from year to ye-ar, the value of domestic exports would 
have afforded a ready means by whicli the progre^sof productive enterprise 
might Ije gauged. Allusion has been made on several occasions in this 
chapter to the fall in the prices of the great staple exports, and taking 
all commodities into considei'ation, the fall during the last twenty-tive 
years has been over 41 ]rt?r cent,, the most serious decline occurring since 
the year 1884. As the qufstion of prices is reviewed at length elsewhere 
in the chapter on '* Fo'kI Supply and Cost of LiWng," it will here suffico 
to give the prico-level for various years which are there established : — 



Yew. 


Price- level, 

ISOe |>rlcM»l,OOU, 


Xew. 


Priee-IeveL 
ISMpricM-LOOO. 


1872 


1.706 


1885 


1.404 


1873 


1.808 


1886 


1.350 


1874 


1,792 


1887 


1.387 


1875 


1.787 


1888 


1,346 


1876 


1,692 


1889 


1.367 


isn 


1.552 


1890 


1,321 


1878 


1,545 


1891 


1.200 


1879 


1,604 


1892 


1.136 


1880 


1,574 


1893 


1,028 


1881 


1.662 


1894 


927 


1882 


1,613 


1895 


951 


1883 


1.613 


1806 


1,000 


1884 


1,599 







Applying the figures just given ^o the value of commodities as 
ascertained on page 123, and adding the value of locally-won gold 
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exported, the comparatire value of domestic exports for each year is 
arrived at, on the suppoaition that the prices of 189(5 were obtained during 
the whole period. The results are as stated in the following table : — 



V^. 


OoH ..(ISOflpricoB- 


You-. 


VfttueperlnhablUntof 

Dotncatlu Export*, indudinr 

Gold, on the buia of UKM prioci. 


1872 


£ •. <1. 

9 


1885 


£ e. d. 
6 8 


187S 


11 S 4 


1S86 


8 17 2 


1874 


6 9 


1887 


10 4 6 


1875 


10 1 2 


1888 


11 5 10 


1876 


9 10 3 


1889 


12 4 5 


im 


10 3 1 


1H90 


U 17 6 


1878 


9 16 


2891 


15 11 1 


1879 


9 'i 


1892 


13 3 11 


IS80 


10 9 5 


1S93 


13 U 9 


1881 


10 6 9 


1S94 


13 16 11 


1888 


10 10 2 


1895 


13 12 5 


1883 


12 3 2 


1806 


13 


l-SM 


19 10 







For the vrtiole period the average exports per inhabitant, computed 
«i 1896 prices, amounted to XI 2 28. 2d. For the first period of five 
y**n tlie average was £111 Ls. 2d. ; for the second five years, £10 1 Is. 
hi; (or thn tliird (We years, £10 7s. 7d. ; for the fourth live yeai-s, 
tl3 13a. 5d. ; and for the last five years £13 19s. 8d. These figures 
cumut but be to^tked upon as highly Batis^faotory, and afiord ample 
t^idenoo that the most pnxluctive period in tlio colony's history was tUe 
l^ywn that closed with 1896. 



TKCRCA8K OF PRODUCTION. 

Under tlie present conditions of development of the colony, the export 
(tf (iooMctio produce is a very fsir indication of its projj:re»s in productive 
^liSIUtft. In thu following table the average export of domestic produce 
pVAimum is given for the |>eriod which elapsed between 1S70 and the 
dwe of lt^96 : but in order tlint they may be more easily grasped, as 
•iJl m to avoid the irregularities of individual years, the ligurfts have 
^*-n ifniuped in series of five yeara Uesides the export of domestic 
-■, the table .shows the average sum paid us interest on loans raised 

:.»a^huid, and as earnings of inv»7&ta]cnta held by nou-residonta. The 
iiderefloe beitween the two sets of figures represents the amount available 
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for the |»uivl»a8e of goods, which come to tho colony as imports. 
beario;! of the last two coluinnH will presently appetvr ; — 



The 



Period. 



Ay^T^ffv Kxpurtv of 

U(iu\eatlr Fniducv 

l>cr annum. 



Avcm^c sum |ni(J |ier an- 
num a«Iiitcn.-9t on Loant 
raiicl in Knglaiid nntl ii« 

Earnlni;:^ of Invent- 

nieiita \iv\ii hy iiuti-r(>»l- 

denu. 



Exoca of Exports of 

lt<>mu*tlc Proiluof over 

Intt^rnt on Li«j» oud 

Earning" of Jnvt-«tmctita 

hy aon-rcshliJiU. 





£ 


£ 


£ 


1870-74 


7.H74,S(K) 


l,8OH,800 


6.068,000 


1S75-70 


9.745.900 


1,S.S3.4<K> 


7,8h-2,.V)0 


I88U-H4 


13,4(iS.900 


y.2Sit,0llU 


II,I79,»00 


1886-80 


14.253,100 


3.838,000 


10,415.100 


1890-94 


17.«(>4,flOO 


r..iu3.0m> 


I*2.(UI.000 


1695-96 


lrt,5S9,fiOO 


4.sr.K.ooo 


ii.7:«,r»oo 



With the exception of the two years 1805-96, the figures just givenj 

show a continuous iiicrvoKe' in tbts exports from period to period, not- 
withatandin;; the great fall in prices which Iwir tnkeri place. Againnt 
this it may be urged that there has been an increase in population, and in' 
order that the comparisou m&y bo exactly on the same lines the folluwiugi 
table liati been compiled. Tlie figures sliow the export of domestio 
produce ])er head, as well as the average sum paid as intcref't on loans' 
raised in l^ngland and as earnings of investments held by non-resident*, 
the oxceHi! of domestic exports over interest on loans and earnings of 
absentee capital, and the last figures reduced to the level of 1870-74 
prices ;^ 



Period. 



Avtngt Exporta ol 

Donieiitlo E*roduoe 

per Mumra. 



Arcra^ mm {mid 
pvr&iiriuni xn In- 
Ivrtat on U«Ufl 
nfHed tn Airland 
and Emadnut of 1 n- 
vesinientii held b} 
non-rtMidonta. 



CXOOM of Export* of 
Domestic Prodnou i Rx<?e«a of Rxpoito' 

over Intcrrttt na 'tvducxil to Um ' 
Loans ami Laniiiivs mon lord o( IBTO^TAl 
of InvcflUiieiir* hcldl piioea, 

b> Don-riHideuU. 





£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1870-74 


is-o 


3-5 


115 


115 


1875-79 


15-4 


3-0 


12-4 


13-2 


1880-84 


16-8 


2-7 


141 


16'4 


1885-89 


J4i2 


8-8 


104 


13-2 


1890 94 


15*2 


4-4 


10-8 


16-7 


1895-9G 


13-0 


8-8 


9-2 


16^ 



Tt will bo seen that although during the twrvity-fieven yearsk cgvi 
by the tiibles tlie annual exp*irt of domestic jjifxluee has risen from 
£7,874,800 to i;ifi,.')89,r)0(), in value per head of population it was ^ 
letMin 1896-96 than during the fieriod extending froni 1870 to 1874. 
average sum paid by the colony to its outside creditors has in< 
from ^1,806.800 to £4,856,000 per year, or from £3-5 to £3-8 per h 
The surplus available to pay for imports has risen from £6,068,000 to 
£ll,733,ri00. Presented as tlie average per inhabitant, the amount 
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a decrease trom £11*5 to £9*2 ; but when Rtat«d in terms uf th<* 
obtained in 1870-74, the excess of exports per homl sliows an 
of more thiin 42 per cent — thut is to say, from £11 -t) to £16*4 
bearL 
will Iw gathered from the foregoing tigures Uiat in spite of the large 
increa&ing amount which the cohmy owes to its out*ide creditors, 
the gTvat fall in prices, the export of domestic produce aviiilable to 
pay for iinp*>rt« shows but little decline, while if prices had remained 
ionary during ihe whole period there would liave been an increftse 
g the last two years as i.'omptired with the first five years of £4 9 per 
Tl»e Mutura) satisfaction to which the figures give rise extends to 
tic period with the exception of the five years from 1885 to 1889. 
An interesting tjuestion hus been raised as to the efiect of the import 
Britifth capital on the productive enterprises of the countrj*. The 
Available in regard to production do not enable a compariaon to 
bf»nftd« for the whole ])eriod from 1870 to tUe present time, but making 
B» of the export tigurea already quoted, and those given in tlie part 
irf titis work relating to "Private Finance," the following comparison is 
obtain^ : — 





Xramgc Export of Uoniefiic Produce per 


Avunu^' Import of Capital 






>wnntn. 


p«r anmim. 


IVifoL 


TotsJ. 


Per liihatijtanl. 


Total. 


Pw 

Inhabitant. 




AC 


At 


L 




•dual ]«!«« 


197a-74 prioM. 








£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


* \m-u 


7.874,600 


15*0 


15-0 


921,200 


1-8 


1875-79 


S»,745.1»00 


15-4 


16-4 


2,90fi,200 


4-7 


imsi 


I3.468,!in0 


1«'« 


lR-4 


4, J "ft, WIG 


5-0 


1«M» 


14,2ii3,IW) 


14-2 


is-o 


6,4S2,40<) 


6 5 


IHMM 


I7.bW.IKM) 


15-2 


'i3-6 


i;,USI,S(>0 


2-5 


ltt^96 


16,1^.500 


130 


'23-2 


•44,000 


•0 03 



' Net cuport of cftpltAl. 
The average value of dome-stic exj^K^rts, when reduced to the coHi|>ara- 
irRb«tti»of 1870-74 prices, shows j£23*2 per head in 1895— J>G as against 
Average uf JCI5 in 1870—74, being an inci*eaH# of more than 54 per cent. 
fivw yean* which ended with 1879 kIiow an average export of £15*4 
fff licad, which is equal to £164 on the 1870-74 prices; the five 
iding with 1884 &liow£16'8 per hejid, equal to X1S*4 on the 
'4 prices; the iive years ending in 1889 show X14-2 per head, 
£ 1 H on the same bjisis ; while the five years which ended with 
i>w £lfi*2 f»er hrad, equal to X23*C on the 1870-74 [trices. In 
two roluiiinu of the table ju«t given will be found the average 
ol capital during each series, and it would siiein that during the 
fire jrears which closed with 1889 an average of £0,482,400 was imported 
flariii|f oaeh year— Umt is to aay, about £6-5 per head. Tho deduction 
to b« dmwQ from the fore>;oiug figures is that the years in which an 
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undue importation of capital took placo compare unfavourably as reji^ords 
lipHluctioii with other years in whicli there was a more moderate import^ 
the lowest p*nnt of production being reached in the years when th» 
largest amount of British capital was brought to the country, and the 
highettt during thoue years in which a very raucli reduced amount ol 
capital reached these shores. 

Articles op Export, 

Wool is the staple export of the colony, and comprises considerably 
more than half the value of the domestic exports. The quantities and 
values of the wool exported since 1870 are given in the next table, and 
from the figures it will readily be seen bow greatly the colony depends 
for its prosperity upon the produce of its flocks. The weights given 
represent the actual exports of New South Wales wool, washed and 
greasy being taken together : — 



Y»r. 


WdKhL 


T»Iuo. 


Y«r. 


Weight. 


Vftlue. 




ft. 


£ 




Ih. 


£ 


1870 


47.440,610 


2,74M41 


1890 


236,322,828 


8.001,396 


1875 


87,5S4,28n 


5,651,043 


I89I 


331.887.720 


11,036.018 


ISSO 


154,871, H32 


8.040.02.'i 


181)2 


3I2,2'25,293 


10,211,456 


I8S5 


iC8,ir)i.6r.9 


7.240.642 


1893 


318,782,853 


9.075.061 


188U 


I73.1»^,C41J 


7,028,590 


1804 


331,774,424 


9,011,790 


18S7 


21fl.l50,:«2 


8,911,155 


1895 


297.448.104 


8,958.600 


18M8 


235,848,944 


»,081).77ti 


1890 


272,033,262 


8,770,529 


i8sn 


2fiI,sr)3.4H4 


H).t)2ii,rt:i6 












Besides the clip uf the colony, there has been a large export of other] 
wool, chiefly the produce of Queensland. In 18S5 the export of foreign 
wool amount^jd to slightly more than 10.000,000 Bi. weight, valued at-j 
X439,390 ; hut the returns for the next six years showed a great decrease 
on these ligures. In 1892 the export again exceeded 10,000,000 IK, 
in weight: while in 1896 it amounted to 34,791,096 n»., valued at 
£1,120,803. The exports as returned by tbeCustoms are given herewith ; 
but the quantities full shtirt of the actual amounts, as not a little wool, 
the proiiuce of other places, was exporteii in post years as New South 
Wales wool — on the same principle, probably, that led to the shipment in 
1896 from Melbourne, as the produce of Victoria, of over 53,000,000 lb. 
weight of wof»l, the bulk of which was grown in New South Wales ;- 



T«. 


Wsijiht. 


VahiB, 


1 '- 


Welfffat 


Vala*. 




m. 


£ 




n.. 


£ 


1880 


7,614,490 


431.805 


1891 


8.803,662 


270.962 


1886 


10,221,7(56 


429,399 


i8n'2 


10,826,721 


32S.60I 


1886 


4.664.971 


173.380 


IS!»3 


26.2tK),0IS 


774.850 


1887 


7. 844.807 


2SS,9I0 


1894 


22,3rM,(r>> 


rtIO.333 


1888 


7,407,30!) 


2(W,739 


1895 


32,544..'J7] 


1,017,354 


1889 


4,375,545 


104,434 


1890 


34.791,000 


1,120,803 


1890 


7,415,438 


241,276 
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The export of domestic wool in 1891, both as regards value and 
qnmntitj, was tin* hipliest ever attained, the increase over the previous 
jrear being 9o.oC-J,8&:i IT)., valued at £'2,Oii^G'2'2. A large jx>rtioa of 
this adrance, however, was not due to increased production, but to the 
citromstance that in IbUO the growers were unable to get part of their 
prtMlace to market by reason of the general strike to which reference 
hmA mlready lx*n made Considere^l in this light, the decrease in 1892, 
AS compared with 1891, of 19,6G2,427 11),, of the value of ^824,562, is 



apparent than real. In lS9-t, however, the domestic export nearly 
rhed the quantity shipped in iHyi, bein;^^ only I l-i,290 Hj., less ; but 
it isa striking illustration of the fall in prices to Hnd the value £2,024,228 
Ima than in that rear. During the next two yeara the seasons were unpro- 
pitiotta, and th<-. exjMirt fell to 207,44^104 Ih. in 1895 and 272,033,202 lb. 
in 1896. There was, however, a slight rise in the price during these years, 
and the values were, therefore, not reduced to a corresponding extent. 

A luarkod feature (if the wool tnule of recent years has l>een the 

growing dinposition shown by buyers on the Continent of Europe to 

ptmdio&e their supplies direct fmm the colony instead of obtaining them 

through the London brokers. Yejir by year the representatives of 

(oretgn manufacturers who visit Sydney for the purpose of attending the 

wool sales became more numerous. Heventeen years ago all the wool 

'i\ for Kurope may be said to have found its way to London, while 

"» the shipments to Belgium, France, Germany, and Italy of tJie 

'f locjil growth amounU»d to 73,175,615 It)., valued at £2,372.729. 

'wth of a direct trade with the Continent is desirable, both in 

' cif the fi>rr.'ign consumer and in that of the grower, as 

; .!■ the middleman, as well a.s the cost of additional cariiage 

■itai handling, ia thereby saved. Tlie following table shows the steady 

increaM in the quantity of domestic wool shipped direct to the Contineiat 

during the past twelve years ; — 





cjuaa 


titjr. 




Xmr. 




Total Dotuortio 






Weight 








Export. 






lb. 


per cent 


£ 


1865 


14,734,724 


8-8 


4Sti,r»9» 


1886 


17,307,973 


9 9 


,137.472 


1887 


22,0(»9,275 


10 2 


715,M84 


1888 


•J9.02a,UH> 


1 '2 "^ 


JKM..V3t) 


188D 


35,9:13.721 


13-7 


1.285,494 


1890 


42.:(rK».222 


17*1) 


L.-sog.iiStf 


1891 


(J 1.207, 855 


19-3 


1.83»,740 


1892 


8r»,3:u,ini 


27 3 


2,5ti8,B85 


1803 


as.ft,>s,:)fio 


27 9 


2,029,3'22 


ISM 


r»8.31rt.4.iO 


297 


2,627,(;58 


1805 


fll,:t20,974 


30-7 


2,GS8,H46 


1890 


73,173,013 


20-9 


2,372.729 



ISO 



COMMSnCS. 



There was formerly a flispositicm to export wnshcd wool. The tendent 
is now, however, towards the export of wool in ^ease, except wliere the 
conditions as to carriage, etc., aw exceptional. Further reference to llie, 
wool tnwl^ will bf foand in the chapter relating to pastoral purKiiils. 

The other animal products — tallow, gkina, leather, and fiuch lik<^— ] 
form togetlier an ex]»ort of considerabjo value, the shipiueiit>s of tallui 
especially ha\nng largely increaseil durincf the past few years. 

The number and value of the live stock exported have varied coi 
'siilemVjly from year t^ year, beinjr nffectod ^'reatly by the seasoi 
experienced both in this colony and in the neighbouring provini 
TlieexpOTt of horses has increased both in numbprand in value ; and tije 
mne imj bo said of the imports, thou<jrli it shoul<i l>e borne in niiml 
that the tJ^ires in resj^ec-t to horses are to some extent misleading, ati th<« 
numl>er of thomufrhbrpd racing animals passing backwards and forwards 
between Sydneyand Melbourne, which are entered us experts and inifMirts, 
gives more importance t4> the trade than its magnitude really warrants. 

In 1896 the export of horned cattle declared to l>e tlie produce of Newj 
South Wales amounted to 29,448 head, valued at Xlo2,l"2S, and thoj 
import to 268,428, valued at ^564,588. The export of sheep duriagthe^ 
year was 726,400, worth £242,2.S3; and the import reached 1,010,176 
in naniber, and in value, X'J17.009. Itut, as in the case of hoi-si:*, tliej 
figures for the export and import of other live stock are to a certain 
^•xtent mislottding, inasmuch as the returns are swollen by the inclusion 
of stock sent from one colony to ant)ther in the ho|>e of obtaining U'ttt?rj 
pasturage, or for fattening or breeding ptirposes, The. genend tendcncyj 
of the trade in 189G may, however, be gathered from the table Ixslow, 
the export figures comprising both home-reared and other st.<ick :— 



Lifeitock. 


Imported. 


RxiiortfMl. 


Kuniber. 


Viilae. 


Number. 


Value. 


Horses 


6.91S 

268,4-25 

1.010.170 

7,201 


£ 

82.990 

54M..VJS 

317.909 

9.242 

6,182 


8,212 


£ 
127-083 


Horned cattlo 

Slitep 


45,720 222.607 
744.378 : 268.932 


pigB 


1,IMI7 ' 2.311 


Ouor stock 




1,705 








ToUl . . . 




9S0,8fll 




612.748 









Coal also forms one of the xtaple exports of New South Wales, havii 
been exported to the value of ^£900/264 in 1896, representing a v<»lui 
of 2,474,907 tons. The development of the coal trade of the colony 
be found traced in the chapter on "Mines and Minerals," and it will 
seen that this product has been subject to less fluctuation tluxn any otb< 
item of exjjort. 

Thf nxport of silver and silver-lead ore has l»ecomf' im]tortant Hint 
1884 the ti^rcti fur 1893 umouuting to j£y,031,720, although, in coi 




ence of the groat full iti the price of the metal, coiiicitlent with the 
mug of the Indian miutfi tu free coinage, the export declinetl to 
;,289,4J!?9 in 1894 ; wliiie in 1^35, owing to a len^liy stoppage of 
irk ftt thfe priuciiKil silver mine, the export deoliaeJ still further to 
.ti4lS,]03. In 1896, however, there was increaaeti activity at aoiuo 
the tmiiea, and the fxjx»rt reached a value of XI, 785,45 1. The 
\Kni. of Jocallyproduced coppi-T and tin revived «oniewhul durinj; 
KS. htit hoA fallf^n oH' very considenihly since, (-'cpfwr was expnrteii 
• ■ ' tlie value of £1^00,31 1, and tin to the extent of £102,117. 
.ivR aro Ukon froiu the returnB of tlie Customs department, 
I lIk- HUiouiittt art; swolUm hy ore from other Austrulasiau colonies, 
rticularJy from (Queensland and South AustiaUa, sent to be retiued in 
«w South Wales. The actual local production of copper and tin 
ring IH'JIi) iway he Bet down at £197,814 and ^O^'jSiG respectively. 
e pntdoctioQ of the former metat is ugain on the increase. 
Uolii liuliiuu luid Hpecie form one of tlie tuost important exports of thu 
ony. The export during 1870 and subsequent periods was ; — 



T««r. £ 

1870 1,824.524 



75 ... 




2,106.074 
863,012 
1,461.478 
1,019,278 
1,318,917 

3,211,747 



Year. £ 

l&eO 2.28i»,022 

1891 3.7a2,Stf4 

1892 2,2(ja.Wi] 

1893 2,itti.-|,777 

1894 2,308,264 

IStf*-? 3.145.:».';7 

IfiJMl 3,886.490 




T:ik«>n by Itself the foregoing statement might seem to favour the 
inion itomettaiefl haiardod that the colony is being denuded of its 
Id. Such, however, is not the case. The gold shipped is ciiieBy the 
&duce of other colonies, sent to Sydney to be mintett The amount 
Kold raisetl in the colony during 189*) was valued at £1,07.'J,360, 
lile the domestic bullion and specie exported is estimated at 
,G*J9,54y. This, however, was an excepLioual year ; usually only a 
iit«d (|iiantity of the amount exported is of local produetion. 
i>ivid«d into the classes adopted for the impoits, the exports of Lome 
in 1896 appear as follow : — 

£ 

' ' ' . including breadjBtufTs , 1,1.S0,585 

I apirituoiia lujuora 8,221 

.... . .521.857 

Kud ve;.-. uota, including wool J0,0Oy,791 

i;^ and u- ' i 37, Ul 

:niU and nitrtuU. luw ur partly workud up, includiug 

iilvcr bullion, lend, and ore 2.270.73A 

l»0.'i.244 

l.ullinn 4.« 1.6eD.54I» 

^.< - M ■ ■. .oLtion. art, and amntemcnt 16,318 

•innjd arlic'iwi not includcil cluwhcre 110,1)47 

riticdartiolea 23.333 



•« 



Total £16,742,091 




By far the larger jwrtion of tlie exports consists of raw raflteri 
As an exi»ort manufacturing country New South Wales has not 
Hchiovctl any position : and though its manufactures are nr>T. witl 
their importance, as will lkereaft«r ajipear, its own niarketft fnrnis] 
wide a scope for manufacturing industry as to make it improbable ! 
there will be any great di'velopment of export trade in home manufactl 
in the immediate future. 80 many channels ha\*e been presented 
the successful employment of capital that little attention has I 
Ijeatowed upon the possibility of New South Wales supplying ot 
countries with its own manufactures; but M th(>se outlets of oaf 
arc closed, the vast possibilities of the country in other directions 
dovibtlesa be recognised. The following table has been prepared 1 
the view of showing the relative importance, and the value 
hefwl of population, of the principiil articles exported during the last 
years. The prejxmiieiTinoe of raw materia!, and raw. mat^nAl advaD 
one stage towards the finished manufacture, will be apparent : — I 



Article. 



Butter 

Coal and coke 

Copper 

Fruit (Green) 

Grain, pnlse, etc, — 

Wheat 

Maize 

Flour 

Leather 

Live stock— 

Cattle 

Horaea 

Sheep 

Meat 

Shale (kerosene) 

^^iIver bullion, lead 
and ore 

Skins and hides 

Ttillow 

Timber (dretscd and 
rough) 

Tin 

Wool 



U0X. 



B. d. 

1 3 

17 6 
3 2 
1 10 



1 
3 
3 

S 11 

3 4 
8 4 

4 10 



41 10 

11 8 
7 4 
10 

5 4 



IBM. 



ISM. 



1H06, 



lOMX 



s. 


d. 


8. d. 


2 


1 


2 5 


13 


7 


13 2 


1 





1 2 


2 


3 


I B 


(1 


3 


1 


3 


3 


3 » 


3 


3 


1 9 


1 


S 


1 6 


i 





4 


5 


2 


6 10 


1 


4 


10 


50 


1 


36 8 


m 


'J 


tt 7 


12 


3 


14 5 





7 


5 


3 


11 


3 tl 


109 


10 


145 8 



26 1 1 27 
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The tot«l values of some of tho principal articles of home pruduco 
ttpiirted during 1896 are as follow : — 



ButUjr 102,JM>2 

Cu&l Md coke 904.787 

Copper (net export)... 197,314 

Floor 190,33:> 

Fruit 100.093 

Grmm aud pulse 102,820 

UftUier 324.989 

live Block 621,957 



Meat 600.785 

Shalo, KeroBeue 32.84(> 

Silvortui<l ore ],7S5,4ol 

Skiiia 339.474 

TaJIow 353..506 

Timber 4H.0yi 

Tin (nptexport) (J8,54fl 

Wool 8,776.C29 



189;. .ni 
T«tr sIh'w 



Re-Expoet Trade. 

rt trado of the colony increased considerably until 1889, 
If next h'Vf years a marked decline was e.xperienced. In 
'». hitwever, an improvement was inanifestedj and the latter 
I large increase on the previously highest totiil. Tiieship- 
piti^ facilitiea of Sydney at one time attractetl to the port a large 
acmiint of ti'ade from New Zealand, Queensland, and the South Seas, 
lor transhipmeut to Europe ; but the establishment of direct communi- 
atiun lietween those colonies ami Euroj«; checked t** srnne extent tlie 
etpansiori of the re-export trade. The re-export trade overland is com- 
'. limited, amoimting in 189C to £237,117, out of a total of 

liu U1L.1l value of the rpexjM>rt.8 of tho colony, and the value of the 
goM bullion and sfiecie included therein, during the periods mentioned. 
Iff* ns nhown heU»w. It will he seen that gold, consiating largely of 
Qoenulond metal coined at the Mint, and of specie shipped to London 
lij the b&nkB, forma a large proportion of the trade : — 







Re-vxporta. 




Gold Bullion ftDd 


Ttw. 








Siwci« 
in«ltt<M in the 










SnnnL 


OTorUnd. 


ToUL 


fertsoUv. 


k 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




e,8S«.287 


8.210 


3,894,477 


1,491,893 


^^Hh 


3.7S.%78.> 


4,0f)K 


3,787.793 


1,459,057 


^HHF 


3.tl-2«.yMl 


47,880 


3,674,S7l 


838.115 


ISB5 


4,52:>.S.S3 


1G4.944 


4,090,827 


1,448.534 


lan 


3.090. :w« 


136.3H0 


4,134.708 


l.-'SSHJSB 


im 


4.I2IMS4 


101,254 


4,281.438 


1.278,162 


19m 


4,n»4.7J'J 


552.986 


5,237.738 


1.944,327 


1880 


5,222, a*<8 


372,253 


5,504,541 


2.SS0.SS3 


1800 


4,r:'Jfi.(K)*i 


lH(i,6f>6 


4,81,^212 


2,289.022 


1801 


4.5rt7.7.'>fl 


290.549 


4,aS8,308 


2.430,801 


laos 


4.U5,!tl2 


1 19.233 


4,265.145 


2,263.661 


2803 


r>.J0l.24*l 


«35,7rtl 


.5.827.010 


2.^*60,892 


X8M 


4.OIH.505 


154.207 


4,672,712 


1.982.962 


18B6 


S.(M7.«'23 


450.9fv2 


5,49.^.575 


2.IW1,999 


isnt 


6.030,541 


237»117 


6.2li7.058 


2,186.041 
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The followin*; taijle shows the raluo of the prinripal nrticlos of other] 
than domestic produce and manufacture exported during 1S9G : — 



Apparel, Wearing 39,211 

Bags and aacka 38,789 

Beer and ale 21,025 

Boots and shoei 39,618 

Copper 4,788 

Copra 6«,198 

Drapery 243,1*20 

Drags, choraicala, etc 5l),0ffA 

FIrtur 4rt,S53 

Fniit, Fresh ftn<l flried 47,072 

Furniture and upliolBterj' 15,161 

Gold specie and bullion 3,186,941 

Hardware 48,564 

Iron und ateel — 

Manufactured wrought 33,432 

Wire — black and galvanincd 18,616 



Iron and eteel {e<fHtitiH^d)~~ 

Galvam»e<l sheets and bars 54,004 

Leather 13,072 

Livestock UO.hlll 

Machinery 128,3.'W) 

Meata 62,044 

Paper, books, etc 40,2{>7 

Skins and hidca 298,9*J4 

Spirits 411,747 

Sqgar . 72.8S9 

Tallow 156, \m 

Tea „ 75,833 

Tin 63,507 

Tobacco, cigars, ojtd c{gar- 

ettea 70,4.TO 

Wool 1.120,803 



Amongst raw materials the principal article* re-exported are t^low, 
skins and hides, copra, tin, and wool ; while the raanafacturod articJea 
are chiefly drapery, apparel, hardware, iron and steel, machinery, dru^s 
and chemicals, books and stationery, boots, beer and spirits, tobacco, 
cigars and cigarettes, and nlso large quantities of prnrisions. Grouped 
under the soveral heads already adopt(?d for tlic imports and exports, 
the value of the re-export tradf for the year 1S96 will be found below : — 

£ 

Food and beverages, iocluding hre*Utnffii 402,510 

WincH, fermented and spiritaous liquors ^\,ii!M} 

Livestock -. „. iW.Syi 

Animal and vegetable nroducta, including wool .» 1,892,162 

Clothiugaiid textile fubrica 386,142 

Minerals and metals, raw or partly worked up, including 

silver bullion, loid, and ore 445,241 

tfpecicand gold bullir-n 2,201. IH8 

Articles of education, art, and aniu«enient 151,141 

Manufactured articles nut 'dsowhexo included 393,832 

Articles nnclaasitied by Customs 131,021 



Total £6,287,658 

OvEKT.Ayr Trade. 

As tlie major portion of the poo*l8 exi>orted overland simply 
through the l)order coloniita of Victoria and South Australia to Greai 
Britain, the divei-sion of the trade along the railways of tlie colony 
it^ ports must \n^ I(X)ked upon as a distinct gain. It was believed thai 
the extension of the trunk railways to the centres of the pastoral industi 
would have the effect of permanently diverting a not iuconsiderabh 
amount of trade from Victoria and South Australia, but it will l>o seei 
from figures iu another part of this volume that mtch diversiou has onll 
been ptvrtial. The condition of th*^ Darling and other wefit^^m rivei 
exercises a marked intluence on the overland trade, especially in wool 
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found thafc when tbe rivers are not easily navigable a larger 

rtion nf this staple reaeheK thu etuitern ueabu.'ird than is the case 

seasons. A marked increase in the total trade will he. noticed in 

d the following yt»ars, and in 1891 the value of the trade was 

Ikao twofold that of the year Hrst mentioned ; but th«'ro was 

fiUliii;^ off in 1892, mainly owing to the strike at Broken 

ic decline in tbo total value of imports and cjtports at the Wil- 

Custoui HousH alone ninountiug to no K-ss than £1,988,961. 

IS in no small dr*gree due to tlio diminished requirements of the 

on of the Broken Hill silver-fields, whose natural outlet is by 

Adelaide, which is connected by mil with Broken Hill. The 

ifvival ill the overland ti-ade in 1893 wils due to the greater im- 

d «X[>orts of gold in conset|uene*-i of the financial crisis ; while 

line in the exports in 1H94 and 1^95 was chiefly caused by the 

11 tu ihc price of silver in 1894, and by a fir*.- in tbr workings of 

icifMil mine in 1895, which advers(^ly atfected the industry in the 

district ; and in the imports, to a number of causes, amongst 

•ere a smaller import of live stock from Queensland and the still 

; contmctiun of the goods intnxlwced for consumption at Broken 

In 1896 the imports overland were in excess of those of the four 

Dg y©Aris the largest increase Vjeing in the imports from Victoria, 

Mx>ut £.)25,000, of which £290,000 represents specie and the rest 

ilaneoiia artich^B. Imports ovnrland from l^utrnsland show an 

Ito of £430,000, due entirely to live stock j and from South Aus- 

Bf X3«0,000, due to a revival in the Barrier trade. While the 

^Dorts overland in 180G remiiiued at nearly tbe same figure as in 

B>6 oxf)rjrt« to Victoria showed an iiicM^ase of £85,000, and those 

mtli AuHtralia of £225,000, while the exports to Queensland 

1 by £290,000, owing to the absence of large consignments of 

which were made during the preceding year. 
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COMMERCE, 



TnADK wiTir THE United Kinuoom. 

The trade with the United Kingdom hoUU a high |KHiitton in 
to valiip, brinj: until recent y«;ars even larger than the intercolonial 
iracle of the culony ; and even now, if to tlie value of goofis coming 
direct from (ireat Britain were added that of goods passing through 
the neighhoTiring colonies, hut destined for or coming from England, 
the proportion of British trade would still be higlier; for, though the 
uounnul trade between the United Kingdom and Xew Soui.li Wales 
amounted in 1896 to the larjjo sum of ^l5,5U5,9i)^ out of a total trsde 
of X43,ri7l,859, it 18 probable that the actual value of this trade was 
little short of X2O,O00,0OO. The amount of trade, as set down in the 
Kubsoquent tiibte, i**, thereforf), much below the triitli, especially in regard 
tu the exports, as the larger part of the profluce exporte<l to Victoria 
and South Australia overland is in reality destined for British ports. 
The seaward trnde alone can be given, and this will be found in the 
following tabic, for 1870 and subsequent periods: — • 



Yenr. 


Inipnna. 


Exporu. 


Tatol Pritlsh 
irwic. 


1870 


3,200,706 


£ 
2.402.640 


£ 

5,693,346 


1875 


6,i»62,226 


H. 374. 503 


12,436,729 


1880 


e.rise.om 


7.525.037 


14,062,298 


1889 


11.88.1,507 


7.293,133 


19.178.730 


1800 


8,028,007 


fi.623.431 


15,251.438 


1S9I 


10.580,230 


8,855.405 


19,4:15,695 


1893 


8.883,083 


7,653,913 


16,537,898 


1893 


7,218.124 


8,269,507 


15,487,631 


18M 


5.nS3,-i8'J 


7.956,377 


13,939,866 


1805 


6.420.107 


9,371.418 


15,791,525 


1806 


7.190,115 


8.376,883 


15,565,998 



Intercolonial Trade. 

Even more considemble than tlio Britisli trade in mo«t yeara 
apiMirently stands the inttreolonial, exceeding it in 1890 by no less than 
£2,368,688, the amount Ijcing £17,934,686. By far the larger part of 
this tnide, however, must be creditetl t<:» the United Kingdom, as tho 
natuml outlet for the produce of tl»o Soutlicm aiid Western districts ia 
by way of Victoria and South Austi-alia. Thus, out of X9,r)59,860 
imported by New South Wales during 1896 from the Australasi&a 
colonies, goods to the value of £r», 262.000 only, excluding gold, were 
tho produce of the places from which they were reccival, and out of tho 
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£8,374.826 exports only i;1.715,000 wore retained for local consumption 
by th« colonies to ■niiich they were sent. Tlie nominal value of the 
intonxfloniul trade since 1870 was as follows : — 



Y«»r. 


luiporUi 


Exports. 


Xoul trade. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


IS70 


3.677.927 


3,837.080 


7,515.607 


1875 


0.878,7.'il 


6.570,127 


12,448.878 


1880 


5,945,788 


7,381,172 


13,326,960 


1885 


8.595,429 


6.936,139 


15,531.568 


1800 


10,981.721 


11,284.740 


22.26<1.46I 


1801 


nj27.178 


11.603. 170 


22.73»f,.34S 


!b92 


9.201. Ii»3 


8.1)17.077 


18.118,870 


I sua 


S.S95,:S7 


y.8S 1.038 


18,770.825 


1694 


7.794, Ui8 


8,243,954 


10.03S,122 


189A 


7..^2l,«08 


7.5iK).i»8o 


14,912.053 


1S&6 


9,559,800 


8,374,820 


17,934,686 



Tbe total intercolonial trade of the Australasian c^ilonies with Kew 
8oath Wal♦^s increased largely from 11^85 to 1891, due almost entirely 
to the trade wldeli spran^; up with the workiug of the l^arrier silver 
minrsi. The province of South Australia lies between the western 
•H»lrict of New South Wales and the sea, and practically the whole of 
the tratle of the Broken Hill district passes tlirou^h that province, and 
swrlld the volume of commerce (*redite<l to it. It will Ik* seen from 
ihe following table, which distin^uislies the seawai*d from the overland 
portion, tliat the exchange of commodities l>etwe«n New South Wales 
aad the other colonies in 1S96 was less than in any of the years 
18$7_93:— 



Y^ 


S«ftwitfd. 


Overlud. 


ToUl. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


1885 


9,515,365 


0,016,203 


15,531,568 


1880 


9.500,48! 


«.21N).966 


15,791,447 


1887 


9,612,332 


8.398,f)27 


18,010,359 


1888 


10,100.401 


8,599,691 


18,7fX),182 


1380 


11,318.168 


10.070.189 


21,388,357 


18fiO 


9,532,744 


12.733.717 


22,266,461 


1891 


9.7S0.8iKi 


12.949,452 


22.730,.348 


1893 


9.156,242 


8,962,628 


18,118,870 


1893 


9,371.878 


9,404.947 


18,776,825 


1894 


9,027,379 


7,010,743 


16,038,122 


1S95 


8,381.1.56 


6,fi31,497 


I4.9I2,ft53 


1890 


10.039,277 


7,895,409 


17,934,080 



As already pointed out, a great proportion of the intercolonial export 
trmd<*, rapetrially that which is sent overland, represents produce of New 
8(KitH Wale* ultnnately destined for European markets, thouj^h credited 
to (lie colony to which it is sent in the firnt instance. Sinjilarly with the 
a large part of the trade conipristw goo<ls which have originally 
from Great Britain but have been purchased in the Melbourne 
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and Adelaide markets, or are passinj^ through Uiose ports ns being 
nenreat nmtei* to their destiuation. It is eytunated that the value of 
goods the produce of New South Wales c*ousumed in the various 
colonies was £1,745,000 in 1590, and the value of the produce of the 
other colonies ctinsunird in New South Wules, excluding coin and 
bullion, WHS £5,:iG2,U00. If from the value of New South AVales 
exports there be deductml ^474,007, the apjMirent value of domestic 
live stock exported to tho adjacent colonies, it will he seen that the 
Australasian markets consume u very small quantity of the goods of 
this colony. 

Victoria. 
Victoria came first amongst the cotouies of the group, as regards its 
trade with New South Wales, until 1893, since which year the decline 
■which has taken place in the value of the ;;o<j<ls which it sends to this 
colony has caused it to nmk below t^uecnsland. It is estimated that |)rior 
to the evteasion of the raiiway system of New South Wales into the 
Riverine districts^ nearly oiie-fourtli of its territory, comprisinj; some of 
its ricliest portitma, tradwl almost exclusively with Victoria. This traffic 
has now, to a great extent, been diverted along New !^uth Wales line« 
to Sydney; and the trade of the colony with Victoria, instead of in- 
creasing with the settlement of those districts, in declining. The following 
table shows the trade of tlie year li^70, and of 8ubsei|ueut |>eriods up 
to 1896 :— 



Tew. 


Importa. 


£«porta. 


TotaL 




£ 


£ 


£ 


1870 


1,153,605 


2.rKS3.5a2 


3,737.247 


1875 


2,06fi,l56 


4,269.770 


6,33.'),926 


1880 


2.187.119 


4,.">7S,8rt7 


0,7Bri,986 


1885 


3,309,696 


3.430.796 


0,760.402 


1890 


2.097, STiW 


fl.SStt.SSS 


7.4S3,SI2 


1801 


2.ftl8,935 


5,443, Wis 


8,262, :»n8 


]8f»2 


2,432,399 


4,278.907 


6,711.306 


18»a 


2,020,421 


3.620.302 


5,640,723 


1804 


1 ,583,206 


3.129.tf63 


4.712,869 


1895 


1.499.592 


3.078,017 


4,577.609 


1896 


2,115,721 


3,206,451 


5,412,172 




The import trade of the colony with Victoria covers a large range of 
articles, and in this reapect tliffers from the export, M-hich mainly com- 
prises thre<^ leading items of raw produce — wool, live stock, and coal. 
Dividing the imports from Victoria into two classes, viz., Victorian and 
other produce, the chief im|)orts untler the former class are agricultural 
im]tlements, butter, breadstufTa, fruit, oats, hay and other fodder, aiid 
vegetables ; while under the second head coiue drapery and apparel, drugs, 
luirdware, iron, machinery, stationery, tea, raw sugar, and various 
manufactured articles. Victorian produce, properly so called, comes 
chieily to Sydney ; the other ai-ticles are taken by tlio southern and 
western portions of the colony, which have for many years looked to 
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Viotarin nst a markf^t irhence such supplies aro to h<* tierivcd. The 
following are tbt» vnIueB of tbe princijial items of import from Victoria 
during th«? last tive years : — 



pBfrtpEton of OfXMia. 



uos. 



UMB. 



laM. 



vm. 



UMO. 



A^ciiltnral implements... 

Hap> An>l sacks 

H««r (ill wckhI aaU bottle) 

BlMuits 

Boot* uiii ahoM 

BalUr ..» „ 

CuirUca 



Coraa^ And rope 

2»P«<7 

Drop jwi<i (i|Kithcrtirie« waroa 

Barttmnriuv »D<i china 

How — ^..— ^ „ 

Fiult- 

lirvm » .»..,... 

Dfied 

pr-r *---r- -:-fi npholiteiy 

(• 11-9, a,]iii ilntt) , 

(ir. :^ ^ulae — 

Whart ^ ^. 

OaU.. „ „ 

iHher „„. 

lUrdwMV ....... 

Hmfmad ohmff 

Ina aod Btccl goods 
Jum ftod jellies ... 
Javelicry «... 









Uether 

Livavtock 

Uaebinery ..»., 

Malta»a bopa 

Mi'cal inatranMota. 



OOBea'a atorea « 

Oila 

IVoer, boolu, atatioaery, etc . 




and harneta 



spirits. 

-ST. 

" fa baoe ti , ci^rs* eta 

Toy* 

TagHsliliii (green) and oniona 
W«MiagA]ipvBl „ 



[ Wotilpftcka 



1: 

11.P37 
21.242 

17.271 

7,77* 

3,878 

6U3 

3.607 

I4.%492 

14.D3-1 

4.uia 

318.5B8 

10,059 
6,:«2 

78. 60S 

144,5^13 I 
8.S67 I 

4ft. 151 

173.t>22 ; 

92,287 

2,;mo 

1,991 I 

4,lti2 

10.871 i 

246,350 

63.313 i 

33.155 1 

6.678 ) 
15,561 I 

6.806 I 
20.308 
50,605 
42.549 

0.978 

7.804 
32.145 
61.408 
121,452 
24.090 
27,352 

6,521 
28.307 
76.006 

6.182 
15,437 



£ 

4.1,a'i3 

13.806 

18.611 

745 

12,111 

3,346 

4.351 

48H 

3.i:w 

02,151 

I2.7S6 

5,681 

153,430 

14,062 

(!,3I2 

7.280 

354.210 

41.536 

17,001 

40.7*27 

44.746 

150,290 

r>3.(K)l 

1,256 

1,162 

8.068 

10.502 

lfiO,461 

46.914 

35,82»} 

6.189 

14.651 

3,753 

IS.OIS 

31,823 

38.985 

5.004 

H.6I11 

23.973 

4n.«72 

60.674 

13,741 

16.982 

4.319 

2.1.363 

65,927 

3.503 

14.424 



£ 

12.907 

16..^72 

15,218 

711 

10,450 

2.711 

3,120 

374 

3.605 

110,435 

10.440 

5.400 

130.093 

14,254 

7.S8,-j 

6.079 

144,109 

20,152 

3,992 
12.120 
24,187 
83.218 
40,361 
1.408 
2,574 
1,4491 
9.902 I 
165,475 
43,536 I 
18,848 I 
6.687 I 
12,105 
3.362 I 
16,0421 
29.386 I 
18.042 
4.486' 
8.200 ■ 
22,267 I 
86.703 I 
78,618 j 
13.335 
15.831 ' 

514 

28,121 I 

61,9*27 

3.484 

10.058 



£ 

13.716 

12.847 

12.785 

5S4 

12,249 

61,453 

1,885 

1,(>35 

4,568 

121,163 

11.407 

2.889 

66.598 

17,905 
7,271 
0.432 

33,033 

27.03;^ 

2,099 

12.023 

28,961 

87.586 

40.388 

1,083 

5.612 

878 

12.864 

128.741 

52,738 

29,.'».34 

2.6<J2 

11,461 

3.434 

13,208 

32.(178 I 

2a,399 ] 

4,202 

7,'.t82 I 

24,2.'>3 I 

57.077 

10,a34 
17.357 
OTS 
25,409 
57,4.36 
4,805 
19,812 



£ 

44,218 

33,016 

14.875 

],0.'?6 

27.446 

34.101 

3.635 

1.286 

7,126 

130,-100 

18.905 

.5,151 

13.366 

29,420 

7,777 

22.074 

443,374 

25.072 

3,801 

23,fi84 

31,706 

66.340 

60.516 

2.783 

9,H3H 

465 

19.387 

126.065 

80.874 

22,046 

6.303 

13,000 

5,000 

22,548 

62.403 

18.258 

6,444 

0,871 

30.003 

63.064 

36,676 

20,806 

17,369 

H20 

37,188 

81,751 

3.<16t 

12,116 
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The chief export to Victoria is wool, forwaixled to Mellwume for 
shipment to London and other European ports. A h»i'ge ijuanlity of 
thJH wool is shipj>o*l to Eui-ope as the pi*o<luce of Victoria. 011 account 
of the fftct that hotter pricos are ^onerally obtained for *' Port Phillip' 
wool The value of wool exported to Victoria during 1870 and aubse- 
quent periods was as follown : — 



Yfftr. £ 

1870 I,0n7.457 

1876 2,*253,!84 

1880 3.224,289 

1885 1.S68.019 

1890 2,521.89H 

18»1 2,779,903 



Ye*r. £ 

1892 2.5lS,4o9 

1893 2.210,108 

1894 2.030,645 

1895 1.0n8.(U3 

1896 1,936,025 



I 



The dfcreftae shown since 1880 is chiefly owin^j; to the decline in t1»e 
market value of the staple, though it is uls(» partly due to the extension of 
the railways, which has diverted much of the truffic from the old routes. 

Live stock of all kinds form a lar^'o portion of the exports to 
Victttria, though the importii, eHinwially 4jf sheep, have also been 
valuable. Victoria has already reached the point where the demand 
for meat exceeds the cast of stock, and is, thei-efore, dependent uiwii 
the other colonies, eAi>ecially New South Wales, for the supply of the 
deficiency, the amount of which is little short of one-fourth of the 
whole consumption. The sheep exported are almost entii-ely New 
South Wales ]>nxluce ; the cattle, however, are generally bred in 
Queensland, and fattened for market on runs in New South Wales. 

CohI in next in ini(»ortancf as an export of this colony to Victoria, 
the value during 189C being i;2r>0,fi22, which W!is far larger than the 
value of tht- trade in this staple with any other country. The only 
other article worthy of note is skins, wliich are sent to Victoria for 
re-export Th« following table shows the export trade during the last 
five years : — 



I 



DcMription of Qoodi. 



1802. 




C.«l 

Coin— gold 

Drapery 

PUh (preticrvod) 

Fruit (fresh) 

Kerusonu shale 

Live stuck 

M&cbincry 

Periodicals, books, paper, etc. 

Skiiia 

Tft» 

Timber 

Wheat and other grain 

Wines 

Wool 



394, 



591 



36, 
4, 

79. 
ft. 

'82, 
0. 

i:*, 

9<l. 
47, 
34, 

6. 

2, 
2,918, 



203 
033 
123 
940 
24'. 
31a 
W\ 
398 
674 
597 
997 
380 
4j9 



laas. 



IBM. 



18DA. 



iBM. 



£ I 

314,000 

100,000 

26,675 

908 

76,629 

8.646 

260.475 

13,474 

9,:«»9 

175,378 

6,909 

27,465 

2,553 

1,814' 

2,210, 19S|2, 



£ 
252,200 

00 OiO' 

1.742: 

57,846 

2.849 
330,310' 

8.353; 

115,378 

6.62S: 

1G..W7| 

1.0711 

2,81.-' 

a30.(M3 



£ 
250,137 



33.416 
3.232 

31.993 
4 S42 

293.100 

13.092 

6,650 

I04,.5.3U| 

11,916 

16.172, 

9.434' 

2.436; 

,958,64.? 



7,J 

85,405 

3.145 

1,9.30,025 
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le articles comprised in the import trade are much more varietl tlian 
exjwrts, althou^'Ii in point of value the latter are 50 per cent, in 
».ss of the fonner. 
About two-thirds of the exports to Victoria, as well oa ovor one* 
If of the imports, cross the border. The value of tho imjiorts over- 
land, however, fell grefitly, from the causes already specified, during 
1P86, and although an improvement has been shown in some years, thr 
tilde increasing 73 per cent, during the period from 1885 and 1890, it 
has only been of a tcmjKirary nature, and the overland ex|K»rt ti-ade is 
now only half of the value at which it stood in 1891. The value in 
\'^70 and subsequent periods wzia :— 



V«r. 


Ini porta. 


ExporU. 


Total. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


1870 


44N,.mS 


1,811,848 


2,2**0,156 


1875 


045.049 


3,540,67-1 


4.41»I,723 


ItiSO 


t»(ia.620 


3.824,310 


4,:.S7,l».'iO 


1885 


1,555,139 


2,450,444 


4,OOo,58;} 


1890 


9WJ,527 


4.*-'37.004 


5,223,531 


1891 


1,088.012 


4,lS4,2ia 


5,272,231 


1892 


907,283 


2,9(!(),171 


3,807,454 


1893 


»l2,f)56 


2,4Sfi.282 


3,3fl9,238 


1894 


508.736 


2,148.902 


2.747.008 


\99S 


570,440 


2,104,591 


2.075,031 


189S 


1.105.435 


2.1iW,3S5 


3,205.820 



QUEENRLAND. 

Anionijst the colonies, Quwmsland now takes first rank in the value 

of its trnile with New Soutli Wales. The estimated amount of thr 

itoin>rt3 ami exports' since ly^lO is given hei-eunder. It is possible that 

»br raliK.^ aiv somewhat undrrsiatedj an there is a good denl of tnwle in 

A bioh does not come under the cojc^isance of the Customs officers. 

-h New South Wales and Queensland have a common Itoundary 

.1 milea. the overland trade, except in live stock, is small. 



YMr. 


Import*. 


Exporttf. 


Total Tnidt. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


1K70 


1.767,074 


680.301 


2,448.275 


1875 


2.521,312 


1,238,220 


3,759.638 


1680 


2,224.421 


],. 3(12,262 


3,586,683 


18!4.'> 


2.913.5A8 


2,174.206 


5.087,854 


1890 


5.4.H2.4.V2 


l,H7<>.4fi5 


7.152.917 


ISDl 


4.3O;t.520 


l.(W3,780 


5.367,300 


lSf»2 


4.I22.S22 


1, Mm, 173 


5,227.995 


IN03 


4,74(;.»52 


l,5i)«,898 


t[,34«.050 


1894 


4.:>0<I.4!H) 


970,026 


5,477.416 


1805 


4.011.770 


1.416.257 


5.428.033 


I89ti 


4.G7ii.4.')0 


1.227.754 


5,007,210 



■p 
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The imports from Queenslund chiefly conaiKt of f;olil, live &tock, sugar, 
wi>ol, talluw, anil liides. I^r^c quantities of ^uld tire sent froiu Queens- 
liind to be minted at Sydney, there bein^ no Mint in the northern uuloiiy. 
The value of wr*ol imported during 1896 was £1,001,001, being entirely 
far re-export. 8toek was iniportiMl t<i the value of iI79y,8l!3, of which 
j&ft23,40S represented catUe. The inif»ortation of cattle from (Vueeualand 
mainly depends on the suitability of the seanon for ti-uvelUng b.iuck. 
Art shown iti tliesubji^ined table, the fibres for 181)6 are in excess of those 
for the previous four years : — 



Z>otoriptiea of Qoodi. 



UBi. 



UBS. 



ia». 



IfiSOu 



boots and fthoeR 

Drapery, apparel, etc 

Fruit (fresh) 

<!old (liars and dust)... 



£ 

1.210 

17.113 

17.497 

2.190.477 



Lire stook I €15,449 



Maiise 

Oystcra 

Skins 

8tigar (raw) 

Talluw 

Wool 

Tin (ingots and ore) 



8,677 
10,S56 
139.800 
325,962 
106,710 
473.428 
107,852 



£ 

1,009 

7.9G6 

32,6dl 

2,155.843 

752,815 

S85 

7.416 

164,719 

377,307 

144,126 

783,276 

104,163 



£ 


£ 


3,609 


1,335 


10.898 


12.467 


17,647 


42,282 


2,392.785 


1,693.603 


396.253 


333.646 


1.214 


127 


2.3G0 


2,910 


146,533 


240.581 


460,378 


341,034 


249,516 


294,504 


566.503 


006.691 


84>,864 


42,484 



£ 

7,370 

17,630 

52,926 

1,758,811 

798,833 

6,331 

3,853 

276,642 

834,237 

156,386 

1.001,001 

29,863 



MoHt nf the poods imiMirted from Queensland nro for n'-exi>ort. and 
of the total inijKirted during' li^yO gixxlh to the value of £3,467,000, or 
more than 74 y»er cent., M-ere not retained in the colony for home 
coiusumption. New Soutli Wales is the chief external market for 
Queensland sugai-R and Hve stock, and there is a growing trade i 
fr\iit and other sulvtropioal priwluets. 

The exports have varied greatly in value from year to year froi 
causes similar to those aftecting the imports ; they comprise a lar 
nunil>er of items, mainly, howevrr, the produce of foreign countries,, 
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Tb* values nf tho chief articles exported from New South Wales to 
QaaeBBland have been as folluw in tlie years named : — 



DcBoriplkKi of OuaU. 



U0£. 



isoi. 



iffMri (wcanng) 

Si0iaiid Mclu «...„. 

BooU and shoes 

IasI —«,.„„ 

Cam (gowi!!...™.™!!'.!!!".'.'. 

Dr»|»ry 

Unqr 

t'niitffrah) 

HaniirMc 

IroD ukci ate«l „ 

LmUmt -- 

UytHotk 

Machinery 

f«[wr. books, statiooery, etc. 
^tatoot 

:• 

To ficigots. on, s&d pU;tea) 

Tobstco, etc 

Tool 



£ 


£ 


22.028 


17,003 


7.005 


12.218 


10.-W5 


8.223 


11.317 


9,«40 


201.030 


841.700 


03.518 


52.7WI 


24.03J 


11.570 


30,59(5 


3.').«.'i0 


26.063 


1!),»41 


90.905 


87,«:w 


7.869 


7,681 


174,376 


125,666 


31,184 


40.223 


22/285 


15.007 


9,124 


12.11(8 


25.512 


27.518 


17,583 


4,497 


19.742 


10.239 


30,002 


27,806 



£ 
16,151 
17,382 

0.278 

6.438 
305.000 
32.732 
10.214 
2(1.^115 
15.264 
68.190 

7.037 
79.707 
30.425 
13,778 

5.714 
33.059 
12,060 
12.727 
16.820 



£ 
18,912 
16,232 
15,534 

0.580 

580.200 

72.690 

4.3tj7 
25,278 
15.433 
9«i.065 
12,352 
99.784 
38.740 
20,456 

4.289 
39,702 
14,545 
17,iVi6 
20,155 



£ 
12.0<I3 
15.323 
15.526 
9,745 
85.000 
71,0H4 

177,581 
52,4<i4 
1S.050 

113.117 

7.8ri8 

93,237 
36,Hfil 
2H.274 
42,4:W 
32.(i47 
9,027 
19,620 
15,670 



Tlie export trade with QuecnRlnnd has bren nipidly fnlling away, hut 
tttbLs trade for the mnat jtail consisted of British gooils re-exported, it 
•OS only to W exi»eotHil thrtt the <»pening of a direct ti-aJe with Europe 
tottlii hare this eiVtjrt. Th»* amount of border trade between the two 
oaloiues is shown in the following table. The tiuctuation in the number, 
•ad consequently in th<- value, of stock imported and exported will 
•eeoQDt for the variation in the anioanta : — 



Tssr. 


iTUpOtlS. 


Bsinrts. 


1 V-r. 


ImporOL 


Eipoits. 




£ 


£ 




£ 


£ 


iro 


527.007 


40,540 


1892 


87U.7I6 


243.971 


; ■<75 


249.247 


22:i,6tl7 


1893 


904.186 


546,757 


i^SO 


231,161 


245.6.-) 1 


1894 


550,585 


166.486 


l'^<> 


009.730 


337.023 


1895 


592,126 


507.244 


IS'K) 


2.158.822 


;il7.7l7 


1896 


1,020.830 


2I6.1»61 


itai 


1,103.682 


231.613 









South ArsmALiA. 
The tnwJe with South Australia was at one time moro v.iriable than 
thttt with any other colony, dejiending, as it then did, on the state of 
the Murray and Darlinir Rivers, After 1886, however, the element 
wf Dnrt*rtainty wan neutndisetl by the expansion of trade which was 
fnuxul in ihe requirements of the population of Broken Hill silver 
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fields. The additional trade has proved of enormous advantAge t< 
S<nith Austndiu, as tlie Harrier district of New South Wales, with its 
ptipulntion of about IiU,OlH") persons, may be looked ujxm as coromer^ 
cially a province of the neighbouping colony. The total imports aD< 
exports for stated periods, commoncing at 1870, wero : — 



Yew. 


ItnporU. 


Exports. 


Tpar. 


Import*. 


Exports. B 




£ 


£ 




£ 


fl 


1670 


:i6(;,4S0 


3.''»0.247 


1892 


1.461.815 


2.9»9,44a 


1873 


«87.y33 


654,232 


1893 


1,007.280 


3,8S9.4tfH 


IS80 


090.407 


830.25« 


1894 


854,190 


3.IOS.«0M 


!««.> 


S!M».33j) 


810,953 


1895 


911,170 


2,314,6821 


1890 


2.030, 4 M 


3.700,124 ' 


1890 


1.430,927 


2.720.374 


1891 


'i.74(!.78» 


4,527,989 









The list of imports ia a lonji^ one, and like that of Victoria includes 
large number of articles of foreign manufacture ; — 



Description of Ooodt. 



1892. 



1898. 



18M. 



18B6. 



Bags and sacki 

Boer 

Boots and 6ho«a 

ButU-r 

Cftndlcs 

Cement , 

Coke and coal , 

Copper (ore and ingots) 

Drajiery, wearing Apparel, etc, 
Drugs and apothecaries' ware 
Dyuauiit«, powiler, arms, etc. 

FKur'"".!»!!!'.!!!.!]*!i!l!;!!i!!] 

Fruit (freah) 

,, (driod) 

Furniture and upbolstcry 

Gold (coin, bars, and diut) ... 
(tniiii and puUe— 

Wheat 

Other 

Hardware 

Hats and capa 

Hay and i;haiF 

Iron and ateel 

<lan)8 aud jt-Llics 

Li vo atnck 

idachinery 

Milk (conJense^l Aprcaervcd) 

Oila ill bulk . .. 

Pnper, boolu, atationery, otc 
Potatoes , 



£ 
3,259 

i8,7:w 

5,739 

20.785 

7.390 

2.278 

171,726 

]01.641 

68.270 

5,931 

2:^378 

25.034 

169.727 

18,817 

4,991 

2.325 

83,053 

5.D09 
28.176 
20,573 

4,971 

62.077 

86,504 

7,345 

22,889 

30.869 

9,101 

7.220 

9.521 

0.359 



£ 
2,876 

4.615 
1.3,609 

8,393 

336 

64,644 

20.368 

57,346 

4,370 
30.791 
22, .308 
66.550 
17,505 

5,703 

1,504 
126,056 

2,618 

15.006 

14,898 

3,445 

14,434 

49,811 

5.035 

16,678 

19.401 

8,018 

S.anO 

5.972 

11,115 



£ 


£ 


2,470 


6.788 


7J24 


»,7'>9 


3.316 


3.730 


11.402 


25,610 


6,108 


6,033 


1,038 


340 


36,728 


26,681 


17.530 


11,892 


42,894 


57,67« 


4,133 


4,451 


27,984 


20.OS7 


16,360 


15,570 


83.242 


77.487 


11,783 


13.350 


4,432 


4.527 


2.214 


1.444 


21.772 


37,027 



7,(W1 
13. IM 

6,731 

2,762 

24,023 

27,848 

2.864 

8,276 

19,583 

6,940 

7,032 

4,681 

9.234 



31,232 
19,190 

6.7as 

2,977 

77.204 

2:^,871 

2.U0 

22,680 

24.582 

6,672 

6.931 

4.664 

7.299 



"035 
12,609 

7.465 
25.461 
10,764 

1,661 
135.681 

1,932 
80,48(1 

6,001 

28,145 

12.064 

188,136 

10.624 

4,77r 

3.36S 
40.679 

43.236 
21.229 
11,268 

3.784 

128,419 

39,674 

•5.688 
20,840 
63.260] 

8,3Mli 
10,7f' 

».5 
12,1 



TRADE WrrU SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 



M5 



Dc».npiion of GoodM. 



U92. 



1593. 



1804. 



1B96. 



IfiOO. 



SfdriU 

S<i«»r(mw) 

Tvk^ 

runtjer ., 

Tolacoo. cigar«.ete. 

Tvji and fftocy goodo 

VcgrUMea (not incladiog 

«Sr!^::::::::::;:::::::;: 



£ 
15.634 
23,640 
39.6S0 
13,928 
16(J,973 
11,340 
3.015 

12.516 
5,716 



3,911 I 
IS, 139 { 
40.175 I 
14.876 
127,069 I 
10,558 

3,541 

11.040 
2,975 



£ I 

6,408 

14,707 

35.974 

13,766 

108.793 

9.390 

2,752 

10,315 
1,891 



£ I 
1M17, 
13.072 
26.2r>5 
lO.tHG 
80.715 
9.6U 
3,751 

7.639 
2.182 



£ 
15,637 
16.746 

151,373 
11.2()2 
92.531 
1(S708 
5,301 

11,003 



The exportsto South Austral iaarochietiy silver bullion, lead, and ore, 
«kI wooL The values of the principal items for the last five years are 
44 follow : — 



P w u l |K l o no< Oooda. 



Ui»2. 



1S03. 



11904. 



l(t»&. 



1800, 



Br^te aad shoes 
toil 

CotDlffoUl) 

Giu: 

liTCCtOCk 

Mwhiiiery 

; books, &. atattonery 
ingou, lead, and ore) 



hftr,hooki 
^jMrtiagou 



£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


5,894 


3,176 


2.391 


2,041 


62,869 


62.858 


63,418 


51,947 


14,000 


59,000 


445,000 


19,1100 


232 


3.813 


10,033 


U,70l 


58,717 


112.3.^5 


90,094 


7t,OB4i 


0.762 


16.;«2 


6.279 


lO.IKij 


l.S,i« 


2.510 


3.617 


2,79h! 


2,354,938 


2,988,018 


2,254.864 


1,605,774 


37,871 


31,3iH2 


46JI1 


39,961 


5,234 


17.751 


1.971 


3,055 


361,817 


480,092 


488,835 


388,240 



£ 

13.962 

106,443. 

64,10tr^ 

1,088 

54,5(:'i 

14,274 

4.437 

1,744,174 

30,993 

979 

511.233 



IV? reounlft of tlie ovt*rUnd trade were not kept with exactitudti 
U*.-„.. ^\y„ yjifM- 1877, but thtt limp which has since elapsed is amply 

t to illustrate the importance of tlie trade. The subjitinod 

nt shows that since tliat year there hiis hwin a larf^e expansion. 

'■»rt-H and exj^rtrts of 1877, ttiken together, amounted toii4fi4,!i52, 
''it 11} 1^91 they reacheil the very high figure of X6,341,92G. In 1892 
Ul^ Hcun-s f.-ll't^j ^3,971.487, but in 1S9:J they rose to £4,r)51,766, 

fall, however, to £2,757,090 in 1 895, while in 1 890 they increased 
. . .. j£.V*>lJ9^- The expansion frtjm 1886 ta 1891 was due, as 
^rtaidy |>oiute'l nut, to the rei|uirements of the newly-fnund silver-fielda. 
Dou- the South Australian border, and the main reason for the decline 
io lt<92 was to lie f«mtid in tiie diniinished silver pi-oduction, and tha 
MiUfK{a<!ntly lessened amount of imports into the Barrier district. The 
f*Tiral in 1893 was owin«^ to increased production at Broken Hill con- 
n^DCiQt on tb» nettleuient of the industrial dis])utes which had aLfecteil 
the silver industry in the previous y^ar; but tlie great fall in the market 
Talue of the metal in 1894 brought the trade down to its 1692 level; 
and •toj»jrtu;e of work in one of the principal mines, in consetjueuce of a 





^ 








■ 


^^^^^^^^^r 
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^H firf, wiiM responnible for a further full in 1H95. Jnci-enscd activity »T 
^H the mines, tugvther with a slight rise in the price of the metal, causwl 
^^m the iiicivHfit^ in ISUC. \ 
^^l^ Most of the articlea given in the foregoing list are Bent to S<>ut(| 
^^^^K AuHtralia lor the ]tui'}>oiik? of re-e.X[H>rt, and aix* not, in the true sense, 
^^^^m exports to that coluny. It is not possible, however, t<t tnice ihesr gf»wl» 
^^^^H to their ultimate destination, an<l, in aecordaiioe with the Byhtem 
^^^H julopted in most OuHtonis statistics, the country which the ^hkIh iirst 
^^V «<nter ib erodited as dealing dii-ectly with this colony. Tliis remark 
^^H applies with equal force to Victoria. The imports from South Australia 
^^m via Silverton, Willyama or Broken Hill, aiid Wentuorth on tlie L)arliDg, 
^^B BUiounti^d to ^£2.127,510 during 1^91, but since that year they btendily 
^H <leelined, until in 1«95 they were but X620,802 in value. In IbQfi, 
^^H however, they were higher than in the previous three year&. It iKauii- 
^H ^-ipated that the extensions of the railway system of tliis colony to tli« 
^^M liank» of the Darling at JJourke und W'ilcannia will eventually divert iic^ 
^^m a little of thu truliio which has hitherto gone to Adelaifie. The certainM 
^^M of Hpeedy delivery, and the le«^ amount of handling to which coimIp will 
^^m be subjected, will pi'itbably more than compensate for the additional 
^H expense of delivery. Tbe overland trade aiiice IS77 ia shown below ^ 


^H 


IniiKirU. 


£k|iorti. 


Ysar. 


Importe. 


Bxporti. 


^^^m 1877 
^^H 1880 
^^^H 1885 
^^^B 1886 
^^^l 1887 
^^^r 1888 
^V 1880 


£ 

253,838 
243.374 
386,25*2 
442.034 
713,238 
1.154,024 
1,002.005 


£ [ 
210.414 1 
698,581 1 
617.606 , 
1.390,403 
1,513.241 
1.359.802 
2.731.656 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1883 
1894 
1805 
1896 


£ 

1,561,1)92 

2,127..^10 

1,141,418 

880.869 

633,333 

620,802 

909.406 


£ 
3,47Ua5« 

4.214.4 1« 
2,h30,W>9 
3.G73.M»7 
2,9U0.64l 
2,l:{6,2i>4 
2,362.393 


^^^P Tasxakia. 

^^f^ The commercial intercourse of New South "Wales with Tnstnonin 1 
^^M one time pronnsed to develop into importance, but the total i}':ii\v vvi 
^H less in D^y^ than in 18N0. It will be seen that the imports still larjjfl 
^^M exceed the exports ; and while the difference in tlie two branches uf tl 
^^M trade was becoming less every year until lt<91, the im|>orlJ* in 188 
^^B were »gain fully thre4>and-A-haLf times the value of the exports: — 


^H 


ImpocU, 


Exportfl. 


Tw. 


Inporth 


Kxfcrti. 


^^^K 1A70 
^^H 1875 
^^^1 1880 
^^^l IMS 

^^V 1890 

^ 1891 


£ 

90.S27 
167.870 
3S3,t06 
582.177 
4:«,»I5 
377.174 


£ 
26,555 
44.274 

81.484 

I08.7:.8 

1 ;;i5.(J74 

i 252.356 


1892 

18fi3 

1894 

181)5 

1 ISOG 


£ 
453.597 
356.(.'22 
342,522 
;W3,t?70 
597.706 


SS6.864 
200,546 

152.451 
167>390 
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"Hie chief imports are tin in ingots and silver ore, entirely for 
Uje {lurpose of re-export; gretn fruit, potatoes, and otlu*r agricullui'al 
pnxiuce. The principal ai*tick'S of import worthy of note are as 
ioUow : — 



t^BnptioR olOoodi. 



IBM. 



IWS. 



ISM. 



UB6. 



1880. 



Bark 

Ftuit Igiren) 

H*p« 

JwM sad jelUen . 
live cUwk (tfaeep) 



17.652 

93,661 

12,241 

3,320 

34,827 

63,210 

37.017 

3.406 

7,017 

11S.242 



16.775 

se.368 

11,50*2 

3,342 

21,64S 

8I.rt25 

24.637 

1.259 

5,4^4 

90,276 



16.050 
6d.K56 
14,621 

2,223 

14.335 

65,330 

51,769 

243 

3.583 
7o,100 



I6,8S4 
04,192 
12,319 
1,785 
10.449 
78.108 

g,ss5 

3.374 

4.321 

40.010 



17,748 

iir.,tm 

13.542 

4,1»72 

14.G47 

132.273 

9,895 

3,144 

40,003 



Th© export trade etuliracea a large nurnlwr of articles, the most 
importwitbeinp live stock. £6,881 ; raw su;rar, £42,044 ; coal, £18,044 ; 
«nd drapery ami apparel, £8jS70 ; together £76,439, out of total 
ci))ortt( 10 the amount of £167,399. Most of the other articles are 
foretga tDanufactured, chietiy the produce of Great Britain. 



Nbw Zealand. 

J*ew Zealand gave promise at a former jjeriod of l.teiug one of the 
lading cuHtoiiKTS of this colony; hut from vorious causes both the 
import* and the exports foil away very considemhly. The export trade 
in cijmmcxiities shows hut little sign of recovery, the large increase in 
the raluex of late vfyira heing due to shipments of gold coin ; while the 
^0** of the imports Huctuates with the character of the season in New 
BoQtb Walea, a biid year being alwaya attended with large importations 
•< New Zealand wheat, oats, aii<i uther produce. The following table 
the imports and exporta fur a series of years : — 



XtU. 


Impom. 


EKportA. 


Ye«w. 


Import!. 


BxporU. 




£ 


£ 




£ 


£ 


U70 


29.S,951 


197,025 


1892 


717.309 


286,059 


»76 


ia'j,4.H0 


3H2,704 


1893 


736.433 


533.262 


18B0 


460,735 


.V2o,l74 


1894 


484,450 


770,3!I2 


1S85 


800.623 


369,065 


1805 


r>r>3.528 


486,173 


IW> 


982.073 


294,113 


1896 


704,690 


420.583 


1991 


871,422 


28<),039 
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Tlie iinporis consist chipily of goM Imllion, timl>pr. and 
and dairy pn>duce. The value of the principal articles ia gi\*eu 
with : — 



[>e«crf|it[an of Ooods. 



idoi 



isos. 



IBM. 



laM. 



Butter , 

Cheese 

Drapery, apparel, etc 

Floor 

FanffUfl 

Gola bare and ilast . . 
Grain au<l piilac^ 

Wheat 

Oats 

Other 

Gum , 

Live Htnck 

Malt iiml hops , 

Meut (ureaervcd) ..... 

(bacOQ, etc.) 

Oatmt^I , 

Oyatera 

Phomiium teaax , 

Potatoca , 

Timber 



£ 

7.403 

997 

13.664 

17.fifi5 

4,109 

231,400 

38.224 
119,541 

47,612 
G4 

27,466 

3,avj 

10,355 
27.389 
3.575 
6.888 
56,165 
55,408 



632 

582 

9.213 

3.040 

4,8S4 

343J1S 

31.0S0 

124,475 

22,735 

12 

&,850 

13,73,5 

1,062 

2,523 

4.177 

2.160 

10,480 

17,313 

68,653 



484 

11,020 

403 

1,777 

222,344 

28.351 

G0.19I 

7,004 

088 

44,61*2 

15.622 

195 

3,202 

2,248 

3,600 

6,610 

3.497 

60,622 



£ 

5,450 

3.033 

13,293 

133 

812 

200,382 



60,491 

3,293 

199 

'J9,902 

23,527 
600 
3,021 
1,851 
2,936 
5,706 
6,854 

03,758 



1] 
I( 

^ 
21( 



In 1883 direct sLcani communication was established between 
Zealand and Great Britain : this, together with the large falling < 
the export of spivie^ will account for the fontractiim of the outward ' 
which took place between that year and 18!)i'. The value of the prin 
articles exjxirted to New Zealand during each of the past live years vi 
foUowK : — 



Dei*crt|>tlon ot Oooits. 



13U2. 



IfiOS. 



laM. 



isss. 



Co»l 

Coin (gold) 

Dni|>erv and apparel 

Vniil (frcflh) 

Manures , 

Pai^>er. l>ooks, stationery, etc. 

Sugar (raw) 

Tiiubur 



£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


72.450 


68,433 


60,7G7 


50.347 


25,000 


225.000 


445.UK) 


U0.018 


24,344 


lS.3*i6 


I-I,4IS 


15.256 


12,388 


27,326 


ti7,3KB 


17.854 


20.114 


18.587 


21.226 


27.405 


5,696 


4.993 


4,223 


7.001 


366 


19, 4:^5 


42.9H1 


0.021 


8,349 


7,6U3 


10.437 


10,5t>l 
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OtIIKR BitlTISII POSSESSIOXS. 



Renidea the Au!itra1a.sian cnlonina and (ireat Britain, the only 
British |M)3se*i.siona that have a trade with New South Wales at al 
sidcrable are Hong Kong, India^ and Fiji ; although during the 



ing the lu 




TBADE JVITK BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 



ywira the trade with Cevlon and Canivda liius been steadily increasing, 
Tb« value of the Liuportfi and exports of ench of the three first-named 
colonies during 1875, and at subsequent penoda, was as follows : — 



Y«tf, 


Hong Kong. 


India. 


nju 


Iraporta. 


exports. 


tmportiL 


Exports 


Inipnrta, 


Export!. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1675 


117.881 


172,676 


12,29r> 


10,ODH 


32.345 


63,033 


1880 


228.526 


l.r.o77 


6.53 


10.611 


54.135 


120,518 


1885 


W0.187 


24G.032 


n7.2as 


130.292 


192.540 


128,643 


1880 


271.730 


255,050 


195,3I!M 


253,280 


OH, 8.13 


!W,9ril 


m\ 


273.383 


282.:^i9 


260,307 


127.3S8 


W),S59 


103,773 


1802 


23g.(i06 


2.>i,6l5 


ifin,4:»n 


511.923 


70.121 


IOO»OS9 


1801 


101,477 


I82..'>02 


IH4,2fil 


37.173 


06.012 


131,403 


1804 


182.41HJ 


1«*J.1(I7 


'2()i,sor» 


30,fl!n 


4.-1,039 


IT7,840 


1806 


181.529 


141,1(70 


212.337 


r>4.407 


27.890 


86,420 


I8B6 


73.8eo 


185,601 


203,170 


126/203 


36.058 


107,724 



Hong Kong commercially is a port of China, and no inconsiderable 
portimi of ihtf trade of that Empire with New South Wales ia transacted 
that port. The China tratle is of a vanable nature, th« total of the 
■n trad(» for 1890 being £198,422. as against £212,392 in 1886; 
•bile the trade via Hong Kon;; in 189G wax only £261,461 aH a);^ain8t 
1567.490 t#'n y<*ars previously. The iniiKirts from Iltmit; Kori^ during 
l*f96 c«jnsij.tt?d pnuci[)ally of opium valued at X8,171, tea at ^5,420, 
riw At X16,651, tobacco at £3,464, silka at £2,322, China oil at 
il.OJO, (lax and liompat £n,32.'>; flour, £3,424 ; supar (raw), X10,779; 
mill mats and matting at £373. The export trade for the year chiefly 
oimprifted the following items: — Coin to tlie amount of £135,225; 
(taal. £15.790 ; b^che-de-mer, £1,556; fungus, £4,936 ; lead, £16,322 ; 
«r.d .ltd metal, £5,657. 

Tlie Indian trade has j[^own up almost entirely since 1880, in which 
jmt it amounted to only £20,264, increasing to £422,137 in 188-- 
^ince that period tlie trade htm gi'eatly fluctuated, owing largely to 
tW variable export of coin. Durin;< 1890, it reached a total of 
8,648, the higbf'st yet attained ; but during the next thi-ee years it 
:hly declinwl, although in 1894 itshow«'d an upward movement, the 

pmveinent being maintained in 1895 and 1896, when the values were 
i266,744 and £329,379 i^espectively. Castor oil is an article very 
kr^ly imf>orte<I from India, the value of the oil received during 1896 
Wiog £16,239. There in also a large trade in woolpacks, the imimrt*- 
tioiift amimnting to £.*»3,031 ; and in bajTs and sacks, of which goods to 
Ae amount (»f £59,460 were received. The only other articles impoiled 
daring 1896 in any quantity were mats and matting, £3,287 ; rice, 
^2,699 : and tea, £46,538, The outwairl trade with India in most 
/mra U contined almost entirely to coin, coal, and copper. During 
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1896 the export of gold amounted to j£67,127, the otlier principiJ 
articles exported being v(m\^ X27,763; horaeft, X23,800 ; and sconred 
woo), Xo.Ol^ ; the four items mentioned compriBin^ a value of j£1 23, 702, 
out of a total export trarlo during 1896 of £126,203. The great falling 
off noticeable since 1890 h due to the decline in the amount of gold coin 
and bullion exported. In tliftt year the value of gold exported was 
£203,299, and in 1S91 only £87,361, while in 1694 there was no export 
of gold, in ItfDo an export of only £19,456, and in 1H9() one of £67,127. 

The Fiji Island trtwle is valuable, but, like the trade with other ooloniid 
ptMwieRsions, is rather unsteady. In 1875 the import.s from these Islands 
were valued at £32,34r>, and the exports at £63,033, being a total of 
£95,378 ; while in 1896 the imports were only £36,058 in value, and 
the exports had risen to £107.724, the tot«.l trade thus being £143,782. 
The imports were highest in 1885, when they were value*! at £192,540. 
The exports reached their highest total in 1883, when tlioy aniount-ed to 
£248,380 ; from that time there was a stejidy «leeline until 1887, when 
the lowest ligiire was rea<:-he(i. Since then the exports have gradually 
reoo\ered, ami the iigurea for 1893 "were the highest recorded for a 
number of years, but the trade declimHl in 1894 and 1895, recovering to 
a alight extent in 1896. 

The rise of a trade with the Canadian Dominion and Ceylon may be 
traced in the following table, whioU givets the imports and exports for 
1875 and following periods : — 



( 



Pcrioti 


GmuwjIjui 


[)ominion. 


G«ykn. 


ImporU. 


ExportB. 


lIUIHiltL 


Expurii. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


ISTA 








2,059 


ISM) 


I7,ft30 






1.781 


18H5 


02,847 




17.701 


S»53L 


1R1K) 


18.784 


iri 


43,702 


4.08() 


I8fll 


32,864 


40 


n.5.544 


631 


]892 


](j,6r>5 


37 


riO,7'2S 


8,976 


1883 


33,316 


8,374 


70,«tU 


2.052 


1894 


52,740 


14,523 


81.146 


2,822 


1895 


61,742 


16.S<M 


94.505 


2.055 


1896 


83,810 


n,.'w.'i 


113,352 


6,785 



For a number of yen-rs prior to 1893 there was a fair imp^jrt trade in 
lumber with Canada, but the esiablislmient of a direct Hue of steamew 
between Sydney and Vancouver in that year had tlie etfect of increasing 
the jiumber of articles imported, and of laying the foundation of aft 
export trade, which until that time was pnu-tieally non-existent. The 
principal articles imported in 189G were timber, £7,929 ; machinery 
£1:2,910 ; paper, books, etc., £4,823 ; fibh (fresh, drieil, and preserved). 
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X 1 -aporr and appai-el, £9,3f)() ; bicvelp-s, £1 H, 460 ; flour, £1 1,r>rt8 ; 

« r . £r).r>4S— iiiakin;; a value of £7'ti,029, out of a total ot" £:S3.810. 

The ctiifft nrticln of export was akiiis and hides, to the value of £3,132; 
tiie other piincifml items Iwin;^ tin in iniLjots, £3,1G0; preserved meat, 
j£J,67o; butter, £437 ; and fruit, £1,238. These arobniall bt'^innings, 
b«r, thr trade may be expected to show a ttubstantial iucrease during tho 
iwxt few years. 

l>i laU» years there has boon a marked tendency to substitute for 
Chiuew teaai the product of CVylon und Indi/i, and it is entirely due to 
this £»ct that the import trade with th(^ island has made tho Rteiidy pro- 
grr«s fthown in tho atiove table. In 1890 tlie tea imported from C<'yIon 
was v&lued at £100,809. out of a total of £113,3.12; the other principal 
impiirtii being i^illoe^ £6,467; tibre, £1,536 ; and oilujfji'n Rtores, 
Xl,S31. The chiff (?xp«»rU were coal, £4,084; hoi*se», £250; froKcn 
meat, £1,408 ; leather, £i:>6 ; and kerosene shale, £63, 



TfUDE WITU THE U.MTE1> KlMGDOM AND ITS POSSK88IOJJ8. 

To whftt extent the trade of the colony follows the British flag may 
be gathered from tho folluwinfij Hj;ures, which shew not oidy the value 
of the trtuln of Now Soutli Wali-s with Great Britnin and her depon- 
d'*ocie* during the (leriod since 1870, but oA&o the projiortion which 
liiAt trade Ijeurn U* tho whole. A fairly .steady proportionate decline 
» opparent in the exports since 1886, wbicb was nbont the period 
«bc!n direct tradu with ContineutAl Eui'ope m'os eatublibhed: — 





Importarrom 


oftetel 


Export! boOrMK 


PercentAM 
of tour 


VHfc- 


fifWtBrtUiaHlld 


BrtUln Md BriUidt 




BrttMl tOMWitoiM. 


iLuporU. 


PooMislont. 


exi>oru. 


1870 


6,9-34,008 


SR'fiO 


7»B87,148 


05-72 


1875 


12.««.296 


9313 


13.213.258 


96-65 


IMO 


13,021. 7*t 


91 -sr* 


15,210,314 


97-00 


1S« 


21/299.715 


89-74 


14.794, 0.?2 


83-33 


IS88 


19,153.071 


89 Wi 


14.250.570 


90-66 


I1W7 


17.5<i4.048 


91 02 


16.485.109 


89 00 


\m 


I9,»34,772 


8»(W 


1«,541H.498 


88-47 


16tt 


20,MIS,:>4»S 


8H-34 


20.281.259 


87-06 


ism 


20.273. W3 


89 64 


18.58'i.:(72 


84-29 


1891 


22.474. aiS 


88-54 


21.05G,HO« 


81-20 


\m 


18.6a2.S$3 


89-83 


17,05.3.145 


77-61 


\m 


16,0711,402 


02*1 1 


18,."»B9,S09 


81-02 


mi 


14,386,013 


9HH 


lli.506.'202 


80-21 


\m 


14.3.-,2.7mJ 


89-75 


17.32:i.HWi 


78-08 


urn 


17,376,130 


84-50 


17,271»037 


75-06 



FoHEiov Tradb, 
The total value of the trade of the colony with countries other thnu 
Jiose mtder BritiKh dominion aliowa a large increase since 1880, an will 
ht Mnn from the subjoined table. The import trade is marked by 
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tiuctuation ; but the exjwrt trade has been more regular, and shows a 
considerable increase during the past ten vears, due to the estalilish- 
nient of direct trade with France, Belgium, and Germany. The larpe 
decline in the value of the imports in 1^87 wuh clnVtly due to a failiJig 
ofl' in the United States trade, though a sensiblp decline also took 
place in the iinpurta from other leading; foreign countries. The lost 
ground was more than recoverfd in subsequent years ; and the great 
decline in 1893 and 1894, in the exports as well oa the import.**, was 
due to causes which ofl'ectetl the whole trade of the colony, though not 
quite in the sime degi-ee as Uie commerce with foreign countries. In 
1895 and 1890 the tratlo again showed an upward tendency, the 
increase being relatively greater than that in the trade with tlie United 
Kingdom and British colonies and poase«sious: — 



Yuar. 


Imports. 


Ex|HirtB. 


Tear. 


Inipotlt. 


Exports. 




£ 


£ 




£ 


£ 


ISSO 


2,160,056 


1.467.307 


1892 


2,113.643 


4.919.102 


IS87 


1.606.369 


2.036.64J 


1S»3 


1,4-^7,(W3 


4,351.414 


1838 


2.] 94.505 


2,411.632 


1894 


1.415.928 


3.931.471 


1889 


2.664,540 


3,013.075 


1895 


1.639,619 


4,611.679 


1880 


2,341,951 


3.463.565 


1SU6 


3,186,371 


5,739,312 


1891 


2.909.042 


4.877,414 









The United States. 

At one time the United States was the lar^'cst foreipi nmrket of the 
colony, the value both of the imports and the exptirLs far exceeding that 
of any otlier country ; but the direct shipments of wo*il to the Continent 
of Europe, which are steadily increasing, have placed it Ix^low France 
and Germaivy, although largo shipments of gold in Rome years may 
sepni to place it above tliese European countries. The import trade was 
niarkwl by a fairly uniform rate of increaso until 1886, since which year 
the value lias greatly fluctuated. The ex|)ort trade also sliows great 
variableness, and tlej)ends almost entirely on the demand for gold which 
prevails in the States. Tlie peculiarity of the trade will, perhaps, be 
best exemplitied in tho following table : — 



Tcv. 


Iiu|Mrbi. 


Evporta. 


Tew. 


iDlpOFU. 


E)c)M>rU 
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£ 
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1886 


1.018.773 


521,216 


1892 


823.522 


i.529.9S0 


1887 


693,420 


934,443 


1893 


526,331 


626,. -.(Mi 


1888 


967.528 


1.044.144 


1894 


542,427 


374..XI 


1889 


1.004,61)7 


M30..589 


1895 


624,268 


683. W Mi 


1890 


H50. hrj 


l,.'W)0,3"ij 


1896 


1,729,871 


2,064,9^4 


1891 


1,277,032 


2,313,671 
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The imporU comprise a large number of articles, amongst "which the 
followtng are the iDO«t important : — 



P m i lp Uonof OoodJL 



1803. 


laut. 


£ 


£ 


401 


071 


5,024 


3,832 


33.327 


12,751 


21.946 


9.551 


27.314 


19,028 


094 


240 


13,831 


6.117 


100,i2O3 


51,574 


8,673 


8,250 


49.090 


52,411 


18.973 


19.393 


]»,762 


11,421 


7.958 


1.991 


46.505 


51,189 


8,214 


1,845 


21.182 


6,476 


5,557 


2,231 


134..103 


58,738 


45.689 


28,032 


6,025 


5.032 


16.929 


6.140 


500 






ISM. 



1808. 



leMl 



BkydM, ftr 

Bnuhw»re 

ClUTUfCC* cLnd carnage materials 
Dmga ftnii aivothecarie*' ware ... 

Fiah (prtaecvcd) 

Floor 

Ponutara and upholstery 

H&rdwAre 

Iran UkJ steel ,M«.^..ni 

K'UrQMIM •«# ' •>•• 



M^ofalnery 

Meat fprmerved) 

hpcr. boolu, itationery, etc.... 

Railway |il»nt 

8«wiiig mAchinea 

$itv«r plate and plated ware ... 
'Hmber — ilroatetl ami undresaod 

Tobacooi, cigarv, etc 

TorpimtitM 

T\*atcb« and clocka .. 

Wheal 



£ 

554 

2,943 

17,105 

9.S44 

14,754 



5.:«7 

21,967 

6.631 

54,867 

27,662 

14.594 

1,065 

28.620 

2,494 

21,120 

2,990 

55,203 

32,848 

5,023 

6.216 



£ 

644 

4..'W0 

17.278 

13,002 

19,023 



4.495 
20,208 
10,536 
:i.067 
22,070 
19,930 
831 
34.696 

2.990 
13.578 

2.529 
82.979 
47.508 
10.460 

8.246 



£ 

50,758 

4.991 

24,131 

20.445 

35.527 

2&1.199 

6,842 

33,173 

11,690 

70.402 

24,308 

71.603 

4.371 

50,103 

2.100 

19,778 

2.767 

117.772 

110,774 

S,207 

10.288 

446,690 



The other articles imported arc mostly manufactured floods. In 
mvnit years theie 1ms l>een it fairly l.irge iniiMjit of liread-stulVH from the 
United .States, ami during IHbG tliu value of bucIi import-s wn-s £96,2 1 G ; 
in 1889 th»» value of ri<mr im[)orte<l reached X54,4i)0, and of wheat, 
XI 42.397. In 1^*95, however, the imports of grain and puiHe of all 
kinii* only amounted to £'iS\ ; hut in 1S96 they amounted to no less 
%\w\ £71 r,200.of which wheat represented £44r5,690,and HourXL'G-t,l99. 
T^i4 Urg»^ im|>ortntton was due to the failure of the wlioat crop in the 
•djoixiing colonies, from which the New South Wales deficiency is 
gerif^rally Hupplied. 

Th* exports to the United .States are chiefly confine<l to specie and a 
few article» of raw muterial, the prmluce of the cohmy, the principal 
of which are ctKil, tin, wool, and marsupial skins. No other goods are 
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exported in considei-nblu quantities. During t-he last five yean iho^ 

value of the exjxirt of the principal articles was :— 



Dflwrii)Uon of Oooda. 
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IKiX 



IMM. 



laofi. 
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Gold (bare and dust) .. 

Gold (coiu) 

Coal 
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£ 
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^ 
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285,601) 


iooieis 


100,000 


142.270 
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112,271 


1U6,940 


72.880 


70.B84 


23.484 


44,768 


i234.200 


89.736 


43.749 


200,998 


51.5»I 


17.572 


79,336 


218,679 


3,354 


1.752 


418 


904 



£ 



,677,742 
119,9.*0 

e-i.isii 

80.351 

1.50. 39(t 

1,280 



For some years past there has heen a considerable export of gold to 
America. The quantity si.Mit away during 181)2 and the two previnua 
years was especially Iftrgc, \ml it fell off considemlily during thf! next 
three years. In lt^96, liowever, the quantity shipped to the United 
States exceede<l a million and a half. The vahie of the previous metal, 
lx)th coined and uncoined, exported during the last ten years was : — 
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Value. 
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£ 




£ 


1887 


651.612 


1892 


9H6,000 


1888 


678.488 


1803 


302,073 


1889 


751,2*20 


181>4 


100,218 


1690 


1,010.940 


1895 


100.000 


1891 


1,710,670 


181*6 


1,H77.742 



Beloium. 

The direct trade between this colony and Belgium began in 18S1, 
may, tea largo extent, be attributed to the Intprnationnl Exhibition 
held in Sydney during l.S79-yO, In the year mentioned the combined 
imports and exports amounted to only £26,237, while in 1893 they ha<l 
risen to £1,250,720, although in 1896 they were only valued at 
£9V''2,17^. This cannot hut l>o rogardfKi as an enormous iuorease in 
so short a time. In point of value the lielgian trade of the uolony is 
larger than that of any other foreign country, Geniiany, France, and 
the lTnite<l States excepted ; Hut the port of Antwerp, which receive* 
the bulk f)f the tra<le, is a distriUutiiig centre for a great part of the 
wool destined for French, Oeroiiui, mul other Continental markets, and 
it is not possible to say how much of the goods shipped to Belgium aro 
for local requirements. 

The imports from B<dgium comprise a large number of articles. 
Iron in its various manufactures, principally in bars, plate, and wire,, 
forms a very large prt»portion of the t^)tal import>s, and glassware, 
candles, cigars, cement, and starch are all imported U* some extent, 
though the trade in each commodily is sulyect to oonsidemble fluctuation* 
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The outward traile with Belgium i.M confinrd almost entirely to wool 
though some tallow and skiim and hides are also exported. During 
iJf^fi tho amount of scoured and washed Mool sent to Beiifion porta was 
2.561,049 Dj., valued at £125,071, and 21,518,864 n». of greasy wool of 
the viilue of £031,703, making a total of £75C,774, Belgium was, 
therefore, next to CJi*ejit Britain and Kranee, tlio largest purchaser of 
New South Wales wool in 189G. The following table shows the import 
and export trade with Belgium since 1887 : — 



Y«r. 



ImporU. 



ExporU. 



Te*r. 



Imports. 



Exports. 



1SS7 
I8B8 

1891 



£ 

37.7:« 

54.78(i 
88,843 

188.277 



£ 

.■557.710 
7'2.t.28« 
7L>.'».*W7 

l,()ii.si;4 



1892 
181(4 
1896 



£ 
227,303 
1'21MU 
115,119 
150,288 
101,203 



£ 

951.570 
1,121.606 

1.121.822 
78(»,H2G 
877.S80 



Gkrmany. 
A lArf^ trade has liecn mnintained with Germany since 1879. Direct 
comiDunication wns established in 18S7 hy the North German Lloyd's 
Company, of Bremen, )i.nd further extended Vjy a line of German cargo 
boats trading iM'tween Handjurg and Sydney since 18S8. This trade has 
attained considerable dimeniiionK, and now probably exceeds that with 
ajiv other foreign coiuilry, although the Customs figures may not 
altrays disclose this fact. The hu*ger trade with the United States in 
•ome yean* is, as 1ms lieen shown, mainly due to shipments of gold. The 
following table shows the values of the principal articles imported from 
Germany <luring the last five years : — 



Dnct^lftion of Goods. 
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lafS. 



IBM. 



ISDfi. 



Appardt drftpory, boots, etc. .. 
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Tolmcorn cigars, and cigarettea. 
TojTBaiid fancy goods 



£ 

4.[m5 

0.47« 

7.«10 

17.551* 

38.272 

13.07:^ 

tl5,578 

7,323 

OO.U.^3 

7.S4fi 

40,863 

7.494 

2,95.') 

*1.350 

29,iao 
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77,703 
G.2S4 
7,254 
4,982 
5,I5(} 

l.'i,4'.H 
O.OOO 

40,001 
6.48fi 

28.930 
a.664 

35,997 
1.927 
1.237 

27.041 

21.896 
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£ 


46,54:^ 


72,747 


6.4U 


G.OIH) 


12.610 


ii,o:w 


4.949 


6,91*8 


1.463 


25,498 


3,'i7<) 


5,308 


9.953 


12,200 


47,4B7 


4«,97'J 


3.4D3 


2.760 


23.820 


34,989 


2,700 


5,481 


1. '1,799 


34,.'i76 


306 


2,271 


4.500 


4.103 


10.971 


12,6ott 


18.424 


21,364 



£ 
110,097 
17,902 
20.387 
22..131 
31,131 
11.036 

ai.ooi 

95.975 

14,964 

55.056 

3,052 

39,102 

3,913 

3,180 

19,744 

19,035 



Th« exports consist almost entirely of wool, tho value of which, in 
18U6, was j£720,OC3. out of a total export of ,£771,3^9. The only other 
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items of a considerable value exported during 1896 wet-o skins and 
hides, X23,130; and uilver orci X15,920. Tlie increase in the wool 
export during the last few yeAi-s is chiefly due to the greater facilities 
now existing for diroet shipment : — 



T«Mr. 


IioportA. 


Export*. 


Yrw. 


laiporU. 


ExporU. 
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£ 
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£ 


1887 


299,952 


100,012 


1892 


681.402 


1,017,456 


1888 


481,009 


128.646 


1893 


373.233 


979,898 


1889 


533,082 


519.435 


1891 


345.304 


917,310 


1890 


639,475 


404.280 


1895 


425,607 


1,141,(>61 


1891 


773.016 


437.522 


1896 


«9t).»43 


771,389 



Fbance and New Caledonia. 
Tlie Frencli trade has risen in importance since 18SI, a result almost 
entirely duo to the establishment of direct communication between tJiis 
colony and the Republic hy the Messageries Maritimes Company, but 
it has been occoinpanied by a corresponding falling off in the trade with 
New Caledonia, the chief dependency of France in the South Pacitic. 
Tlius, while in 188" the total value of French imports and exports 
amounted to only X242,913, as againnt £1,G18,H81 in 1896, that of 
New Caledonia fell during the corresponding period from j£207,888 to 

£ir>i,.798. 

\\' earing apparel and drapery form in moat years the largest class of 
imports from France ; tho impoits of drapery and silk amounted in 
1896 toX21,fi01, of apparel to £6,053, and of boots to £1,412. In 
189G, however, these gooils weiv surpa^Hed by wines and spirits — the 
imjKirt of the former amounting to £19,874, and of the latter to £28,fi96. 
Toys and fancy goods to the value of £5,576 ; cigars, £7,493 ; cream of 
tartar, £15,477 : glassware, £2,146 ; leather, £2,965 ; and roofing tiles, 
£4,045 ; were the only other goods largely imported. Great cjuantities 
of French goods are imported from Great Britain ; but the indirect 
trmie will ultimately be superseded by direct trade, and the cost of 
commission and double handling thus saved to the colony. 

Wool forms the chief export to France. The. value exported during 
1896 was £1,285,093 — an increase of £S*6,042 over tlie export of the 
preceding year. Shee])skins to the viilm- of £1 14,^10, ami otherskins, 
£6,138, werealso exported. The tnide with France bincc 1887 is shown 
in tho following table : — 
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Iiiiporta. 


Exports. 


Y«r, 


ImpoitB. 


Exportiu 
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1887 


157.732 


85,151 


1892 


77.436 


806.693 


1888 


154.856 


120,723 


1893 


41K436 


1,134.1172 


1SS9 


ITO.flOO 


104.104 


1894 


70,6411 


1,067,441) 


1890 


117.871 


233,924 


1895 


76,«G3 


1.436.122 


1801 


120,321 


480,599 


1896 


145,972 


1,472.909 
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As alrf^y pointed out, New Caledonifi is an important miirket for 
the produw of tbe colony, though it8 valu<^ has been considembly affected 
hy th« catahlislmient of regular communication h^etweon France and her 
Uppendftucy. The ti-ade with New Caledonia reached a value of £207,888 
in 1HS7, produce t»t*ing imported into New South Wales to the value 
of jE70,67G, and exj>orteiI to the amountof £137,*J12. Since that year, 
M will be soea bolow, the imports and exports show a very considerable 
decline : — 



Vt&r. 


Imports. 


Cxpoitc 


Year. 


Imports 


EicporU 




£ 


£ 


[ 


£ 


£ 


im 


70.676 


137,212 


1892 


18,242 


184,128 


ISSS 


68,637 


153,057 


1 1803 


21,417 


89,791 


1889 


85,582 


180,000 


1 1894 


2.5.171 


72,732 


1800 


63,920 


I03.:i8'j 


1895 


28.345 


71.344 


1891 


49.378 


185,708 


180G 


41.263 


110,335 



Cms'A. 
With the exception of Chile, with which an export trade to the value 
o{X137,246, chieiiyin coal, was tnins)u.He<l in 1896, the only other foreign 
"^luntry wlK>8e trade with New ^outh Wales reat^hes a large figure is 
China. The imports and exports credited to Hong Kong, however, 
belling in reality to the country generally, and the dimiiuition which 
hiu tnken place in the China trade since 1881 is to bo attributed in no 
^iirvll df-grfte Ui the transference of part of the tratle from the porta of 
i)\f Empire to Hong Kong. Still, when allowance is made on this score, 
it will l)e found that the actual loss of trade is by no means inconsider- 
able. Tlie main inxftort from China is tejv, which exhibits a falling otV. the 
di'cliiK* being attributable to the larger consumption of Indian and Ceylon 
ift.iR, the import* of which have largely increased of late ye^rs. The direct 
fxjfort tra«le bas never been great. To correctly gauge the commercial 
rrUtionii between this colony and China, the tratle of Hong Kong should 
1)9 coniiidered in conjunction with the figures given Iwlow : — 



Tmr. 


luiponiL 


ERports. 


1 Tear. 


Iinporta. 


Export*. 




£ 


£ 


1 


£ 


£ 


18H7 


231.722 


14,510 


1892 


217.996 


9,810 


I8NS 


309,934 


7.651 


1 1893 


164,481 


5.609 


18K9 


257.:«3 


11,587 


1 1894 


131,006 


7,581 


INW 


241,840 


1.037 


1895 


133,870 


7,943 


isni 


270,029 


12, IM 


189G 


190,545 


7,877 



Japax. 

The recent war in the East has given Japan a new importance in the 
pyt»r.f the world, and that enterprising c<»untry may in the future offer 
i larger market for many of the products of Kew South Wales. 
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FeeJinj; in tlie Australian colonies, however, is averse to takin* 
advantajKC of tht* provisions of the coiutuercial ti-eaty concluded between 
Great Britain and Japan, as to do so would have the etlect of openiug 
nj) tho country to the unwh trie ted immigi-atlon of tlie Japanese. New 
S^mth Wales will, therefore, derive no benetit from this treaty. Moan- 
while the trade amounts to £76,380, the imports in 1S96 lj<'iiiy valued 
at £40,^o7, and the exports at ;C3o,52J. The pi-incipal articles im- 
ported during the year were — ri«», £S,iiOG ; Utyn and fancy goods, 
XIO/JOS ; drapery, £656 ; silks, £7,190 ; brushware, XI,002 ; porcelain, 
£IHO ; oils, £1,163; mats and matting, £1,369 ; drugs and chcnlicul^£1 
£fS2l ; edible nuts, £755; furniture and upholstery, £2,293 ; hatters' 
niaterialn, 1,105; leather, £-433; printing paper, £755; nigs, £394; 
and seed)*, £346 ; while the exports chiefly consisted of wool, £22,342 ; 
talKiw, £3,475 ; gluepieces, £l,X2ri ; lx)nesi, £2,010 ; skins. £649 ; coal, 
£172; (Irapf-ry, £1«0; and leather, £2,367. The shipmenta of wool 
may be expected to show a substjtntial increase ; and the recent estab- 
lishment of a Ja|>anerte line of Hteainors with the (lorts of this coluuy 
should result in on extension of trade. 



Balance of Tiude. 

The imports of the colony, taken over a series of yeurs, greatly exi 
the exjujrts. The causes of this excess are chieHy two — the tlow of 
British money to the colony for investment, and the pnweeds of loans 
floated by the Government for the pui-pose of carrying out pviblic wnrks. 
Since 1890 these iniportatioiiH have to a large extent ceased, and the 
expTirts have exceeded the imports ; for not only has the colony to 
send out the value of the goods imported, with their freight to its shores, 
but also the amount of interest payable on loans, the eamin/^'s of money 
sent here for investment, and the incomes derivefl by persons living 
abroad fmm prt)p4*rty held in the colony. In 1895 the excess of exports 
ovor imports reitched a sum of nearly £6,000,000. 

The following is a statement of the balance of trade for each of the 
last ten years : — 



Teu. 


Kxixiaa of Inipons. 


Exow of Exports. 


1887 


£ 
640.567 
3[>«,147 


£ 


1888 




1889 
1890 
1891 


431,877 

5c6,fl23 


1892 




l,IIf.^.72l 


1893 
1894 




•1,K14.I88 
4,775.7:12 


1S95 




5>12.370 


1896 




2,448,839 
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The Customs House properly ho calleil was first pstal>lislied in the 

oolony in the yt»ar 1800, wlien Rpirits, wine, ami beer were subjected 

to specibc import duties for the purpose o£ ruisiiig a fund to complete a 

piirtl then in course of construction in tbe city of Sydney. Betw^een 

IHOf) *nd 1S30 the taritTwaa varied uiiiny times ; there were the usual 

duties on .spirits and t4)bacco, and nr/ ra^7*tfm duties on other Articles 

of consumption. A feature of the ad valorem duties was that they fell 

jiEntirely on nun-British products, as j^ods, wares, and nierchandi&e, the 

»wth, ppo<Uic<*, or miinufacture of the Unit**! Kingdom, and not tlio 

hjt«ct of specific duties, were admitted fiTe. lu April, 1^30, a 

vision of tlie tariH" was made, and it was enacted that on Bpirits, the 

prrxlucc of the United Kingdom or of His Majesty's plantations in the 

West Indies, and imported direct from the United Kingdom, there 

»thoutd tie jiaid a duty of Cs. 6d. \*^v galhm ; on spirits made or tlistilled 

from givtin, the pi-ochice of tlie wtKiny or its dopundencies, 2b. Cd. per 

i»n, aiul if nia<le from siijLj;ar or molasses 88. 6d. per gallon ; and on 

irita iiut the prmluce of the United Kingdum, impoite^l, Ss, Cd. jier 

On unmanufactured tobacco there waa levied a duty of Is. fid. 

rib., and \m\ manufactured tubiurco or snuff 2s. per lb. Tlie^e were 

the only fixed duties ; on all other gfKxIs, not being the growth, pnxluce, 

or manufacture fif the United Kin^om, thei'e was payable an ad 

wioloTcin duty of 5 j>er cent, 

Tbe dutit.4 remained at these rates until the 1st April, 1840, when 
distillation from any article except j^rain was prohibited. Fj*oin the 
1st October of the same year the duty on spirits, the produce of tbe 

P United Kin^om, or of British possessions in the West Indies or 
Korth America, and imported duect from the United Kingdom, was 
Btftd at 9.«i. i>er gallon ; on all other spirits the duty was tin be 12s. per 
ipklloD. The duty on wine was Wxtfd at lo jier cent, itd vtdoretn; and 
Bp^ ^1%. MgAr, flour, meal, whfat, rice, and t>ther grain or pulse, 5 per 
a8nlw''4tf rti/orr^M. Unmanufactured tubucco was subject tu a duty of 
^^. 6<I. per lb., and manufactured l^s. per lb. : all other goods, not tbe 
produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, were subject to a duty 
cif 10 per cent, ad vnit/rt^m. From the saiuu date the duty on locally 
di^stillfil spirits was fixed at 63. fid. per gallon ; but on the 1st January, 
18 12, it was raised to 9ti. per gallon, which was the duty payable on 
spirit* madi! in and im|x>rt<^*d from the United Kingdom. The restriction 
*>ri local distdleries in regard to the use of anything but gi-ain for dis- 
tillation was at the same time removed, and l)y an order of the Queen 
in Council the produce of British India was admitted on the same terms 
afl th&t of the Unite<l Kin>'doni. The taritF in regard to spirits was 
again alUred on the 1st January, 1848, — the duty on cxilonial spirits, 
ruui. and whi^y was reduced to 3s. 6d. per gallon, and on all other 
Hpirtts to Ca. per gallon. 
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On the 5th August, 1852, -what is known as the E. Deafi-Thomsoi 
tariff tianie int.o elft'ct. The dutifii were made uniform for nU countri* 
trofling with the coUjiiy, tlie ditierential treatnmnt of British g< 
Iwing (lone away with. The tariH' was as follows :- — 

AriiolM. Rat«r of Duty. 

Ale anil Beer ia wood t^ gallon, Id. 

,, in bottle „ 2i1. 

Coflfee, chocolate, &ud cocoft - ^Ib., ^. 

I»ned fruiti .^d. 

Hnindy and ^n ^proof ga].,6s. 

Whttfky. rum, and all other spxnta ,. 4«. 

I'ertumcd spirit »., |^ gallon, 4i. 

<'oixUaU „ 6». 

Hf^Hncd iogar I? owt., 3a. 4d. 

Uurolineil aa^ar ,, 28. 6d. 

Molasses Is. 8d. 

Tea ^Ib.. 3*1. 

Manufactared tobacco, nn^ 31 December, 1853.. ^ lb., Is. 6*). 

,. after 31 Deconilier, 1S53. „ Is. 

Uunuuiufactured tobacco, to 31 December, 1853 , Is. 

„ after3l December, 1853 ... „ 8d. 

Cigani and Snuff , 2s. j 

Wine, in wood or Uutle If gallon, Is. ^ 

Colonial distilled spirit >^proof gal. 3/S 

The duties remained untouched for two ycar^ when the charges oi 
spirits were increased a.s fullowa, as from November 10, 1854 : — 

Artldo. Bate DittT-. 

Bnwdy and gin .»..•.„.», ^ proof gaL, 9*. 

tVhisky, nim. and other spirits ...„. ,, 6s. 

Perfumed spirit f gallon. 6b. 

C'OnliaU „ 9s^ 

Colonial distilled spirit |'proafpJ.,5t*8 

From the 14th September, 1$55, the following revised scale of datia 
was imposed : — 

Aitsdea Rale ollliify. 

Brandy and gin _ „ . ^ proof gaL, 16a. 

Whisky, rum, and all other sptriu «.»... ^ 7a. 

Perfumed spirits .» ».»,...^.. # ffslloo, "& 

Cordials „ 10a. 

Wine ., ««..- „ Si, 

Ale and be«r, iawood ...„..,.. « 'd. 

iabotOft 94. 

tm. „ f»ttL, Sd. 

Sogar. retiaed and caailx ,...„.«.^„...«.....«.»....» V cvt., 6a. Sd. 
•« ttareoanl ...■.••..*>>■,<>•■.«.■«•••.«•••»•••■•«>•»*>■.*«. •• ^a. 

T^MacIaaad nwilsnf ....... .....^.. . » .„^.._». ,« 3«. 4d. 

OiAe and dikory IT Ik, di. 

" " Sa. 

.%5 



aod Bomff. 

0»locuaI spiriU distiUeJ from 



•ais tariff reaiaiiMd in iorcm for tea yem ; «Im only <....— ^«« ,j 
%xrrc that opiua «M added to Uw list oC datiaLb goods «i 10a. p«r H 
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a(t<t nnmanafachirer] tobacco was cJiarffed from 1st January-, 1S62, with 
duf T nt thn rate of Is. per lb. insteAd of 2s. On the same ilate an export 
<i ^•vied oD gold at the rate of '2s. 6d. per oz., but on tht» 13th 

<* ins export Uuty was reduced to Is. (kl. per oz., and cH>ntiiiued 

in lorce for .seventtwn yt-'jirs, the duty being abolished 10th July, 
1^79. A poli-tujc of JCXO WU6 levied on Chinese fruiu 2l!ud Novembet'^ 
186t. 

Ilia next alteration in the tariff was the impouitiun of a duty of Is. 
per jMcka^ on all i^oods imported into the colony, cxco.(>tiuf^ live stook, 
flour, wheat, sugar, tea, and goods in transit. These duties were iu 
A'lilitiou to existing duties, and were charp^-able until the close of the 
year l?*Gr. They were followed by an all round increase of '20 percent. 
in the duties payable in respect of all j^oods imported for home cousump- 
lion. with tlie cxoeptidn of tea, BugJtr, brandy^ and j^^in. Thepe 
widitional duties rejuained in force until the 29th November, 18G5, 
when a new tariff was imposed. The Act sanctionirii; the tariff wa^" 
■wnntcd Ui on the lyth .January, 186t> ; that is, aljout seven weeks after 
Uut duties were ouUected. The tariff as amended was as follows : — 

Artklu. HaC* of Duty. 

Tea ^ lb., 3<1. 

, nifiuiid t» cwt., Qtu 80. 

Sugibr onrcHiied ,..,.,.... ,• 5«» 

'molasses «.»m»....«^«m«'"""-' * »« 3s, 4d. 

Coffee and chicory ,,.,....«...,. t' lb., 2d* 

mail uFoctu red, and snuff. ,, 2s,. 

T»bftcoo * anmaDufactured „ li* 

\ cigan ,, 3b. 

Spirit* and apiritnons comjjounds t* gallon, 10a. 

WioM „ 3b. 

*i 1 ^ I in bottle , M. 

Ale aail portw I . , « • 

( m wood ,, 3d. 

Malt „ ^f' bushel, Gd. 

I Ho|*8 .♦,«....—** t* 2d. 

I Opiani ^ lb., 20e. 

I Biee I^ton, 40b. 

I DrimUruiU l^cwt., 10b. 

fc On all other «;oo«is except those on the free ILst au ad rttlorr'm duly of 
V per cent, was charj^ealdo. The fr«i list comprised tlour, wheat, 
Tiniinal**, frttsh fruit-a, wool, tallow, and some other articles, chiefly of 
I'lM'Jtport. The pncIc.Tjjf* duty wa.s continued, as well aa the duty of 
IXIO iftrM on ( den arriving iu the colony, iind the excise duty 

Ijtn aoiooiai distii rs waM niiwd to 9s. M. per ^rtllon. The poll* 

Vft( on ChineAe wiw rrpt-aled on 'JOth November, 1867, and for the next 
Mttrteeii years the iuuuigratiun of thetie alieua was unrestricted. 

■ 
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A further itnportftut ohanj^o in the tAriff was mnde, datin<; from 
2'2nd Jlay, 1871. Tbe number of articles subject to specific duties was 
very largely increased, and the j per cent, ad vafornm duties were 
continue*! ; but tliere wus n much' larger froe list, introduced, it was 
btated, for the jturpOHt) of lightenine: a« much as possible the Sduth Sea 
Island trndf. The oci raionm duties were abolished on the 1st Janujiry, 
1874, and the nuuiU^r of articles liable to spwitic duty was rnluced 
The next twelve and a half years sjiw little alteration in the body of 
the tarili, tiie cliiinge« ujode being chietly iu the direction of increasing 
the duties on wines, spirits, and tobacco. From the !Oth December^ 
1879, the spirit duties str»ofl as follow : — 

Artklw. Hafce of I>uty. 

Spirits oiul spiriLuous componuds l^proofgaU., 12s. 

Colonial distilled sptHta ,, 1128. 

;Sparkhng wine ^ galloD, lOa. 

OthcrwiDo ,, So. 

An Act taking effect from the 20th February, 188-1, imposed a duty of 
Id. per lb. on stearine, and established the following duties on tobacco 

ArtlclMi. Rate of Ihity. 

Cigarette* l- Ik, 6h. 

Cigara ,, 6a. 

Mannf&cturcd tobacco and anuff ,, 3b. 

Uacaannfacturod tobacco far mannfacturing purpoaeo.. „ Ik. 

The same Act increased the duty on opium to 208. per lb., and -vrus 
followed by the inipoaition of an excise duty on locally -made t*»bticco of 
la. per lb., and »>a cigjirs and cigarettes of 2s. Gd. per lb. 

Iu 1886 a considerable change was made in the tariff. From the 

7th April the articles liable to tixcd duties werc^ largely incrwtsed ia 

number, and the 5 ]>er cent, ad valorem duties were i-eimposed. In the 

I following; year (3rd June, 1887) an excise duty of 3d. per gallon waa 

^ made payable on beer brewed in the colony, and on the !?th July tha 

^ fixcise on locally-made tobacco was iiicii?aeed to Is. 3d. per lb. 

i The speciiic andfit^ i^nlorem duties imposed in September, 1886, ver^ 

y rejjcaled on the 8th July, 1887, the repeal aa regards malt and hop4 

I taking effect from 1st May, and for other duties from IstOctolter, IS^T 

The new soheduh' of duties wluch came into operation wom much lilc< 

the tariff existing prior to the changes of 1686, but tl»e duty payable »n 

spirits, both local and imported, was increased to 14s. per proof gaJloxB] 

I and on spirituous compounds to 14s. |>er liijuid gallon. 

In March, iJ^Ot!, the tariff was again altered. The numberof article* 
\ subject tt5 speciiic duties was largely increohcd, and ad raiorem (lutie.s o' 

. 10 and 15 per cent, were imposed ; there was, however, a considerable fn? 

I liat. The duties took effect as from the 2nd December, 1891. After n 
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of (our yeai-s this tariff wa-s abolished, and an entirely new 
of duties came into force with the lirst day of 1^96. The o^ 
talorrm duti€« were absolutely repealed, as well as the great bulk of the 
specitic duties; the duties on narcotics aiid spirituous liquors were 
ret&ined ws a |»ernianent t^riti*; and certain other duties were to be 
nmintatned for a certain periotl, after which they were to cease. Tho 
following are the Customs duties now in force : — 



Pebmanent Tabift. 

Articles. Batfi o( Daly. 

r On all kinds of iipirita and spiritaous compounds imported, 

a&il not otherwise enumerate;*! ¥> proof fphll., lAs. 

Ko allowance beyomi 1 G''> shall bo la&do for the underproof 

of any spirit uf a less Htreu|k;th thuii ](3'5 tindtirpruof. 
Oue •pints— Contenta of two, three, four, or five gallons 
shall be charged — 
Two gallons and under as two gallons. 
Over two gallons oikd not exceeding three as three 

goUous. 
Over three gallons and not exceeding four as four gallons. 
Orer four gallons and not exceeding live aa live gallons. 
BitterB, MSeaces, fluid extracts, sorsaparilla, tinctures, 
medicines, infusions, and toilet preparations contain- 
ing— 

Not more than 25 per cent, of proof spirit i^ g&lhi 3^> t^d 

Not more than 50 per cent, of proof spirit , ,, 7s. 

Not more than 75 per cent, of proof spirit , IDs. tid. 

If CDUtaLning moro than 70 per cent, of proof spirit ... ,, 14s. 
If containing spirit overproof to be charged as spiritnoos 

cornpoimtfs V proof gnll., 14b. 

Methylated spirit ^ gallon, Id. 

Perfumed spirits, perfumed waters, Florida water and 

bay mm ....« IKjuWiraa, SOs. 

I Sjarkling — For six reput«d quarts, or twelve reputed 

I pints lOi. 

Wtatt-jOther kinds ^ gaOon, Ss. 

i Other kinds — For six reputed quarts, or twelve reputud 

i pints • Cb. 

&MF .u »».*«. «,«„.- i In wood or jar 1? gallon, Od. 

woth*r beer, cider, - p ^. ^ au arts, or twelve re- 

^^^''^'T- i putedpmts J 9d. 

rDoIiverctl from Nliip's aide or from a Custonis Bond for 
I home consumption — manufactured, unmanufactured, 

and snuff ^ lb., 3fl. 

I L'nnmnufactnrcd, entered to be manufactured in the 
ToUtico •{ colony. At the time of rcmovol from a Customs 
Bond or from an importing ship t<> any licensed 
tobacco manufactory for manufacturing purposes only 

into tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes , Is. 

.Sheepwash „ 8d* 

O^n and ci;;ar6ttes (including wrappers in latter caao) c, 6a. 

Opjmi and any preparation thereof 1, 20fl. 
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OukIIm por Ih,, or rcputc<l packx^^ of that weif;ht, anrl so in pro- 
portion for any euoh reputed weight, night lights, and ateartna \fi lb.. Id, 

From let July, 1897 , H. 

„ „ 1H99 Fro©. 

Oil, kerosene, naphtha. andgaaoUna „ ^gallon, 6d. 

From iBt July, 1806 „ 3d. 

1807 Free. 

Oils, except linseed oil (raw or boiled), tish and •eal oils, blauk 

whale, nocnonut, ftpcnn, palm, and essential oils ^gallon, 6«I. 

From lit July, 1896 , ,, 3d, 

,• It lSB7....< .....>■..•■•■.•»*■•...■.■■■■..•■>>.••.>• . Ftco. 



8u(pir— Rcfliiud. 


Stimr- Raw, itnd 
Soltd GlucoM. 


MolMww and Tftoda- 

GliicM>»e. Liquid, 
and Symp. 


IMe. 


per cwt. 
8. d. 
ti 8 
L 5 4 
1 4 
1 2 8 
1 1 4 
" Two. 


porowt 
B. d. 
fi 
4 
3 
2 
1 
Free. 


per cwfc 
8. d. 

3 4 

2 8 
2 
I 4 
8 
Free. 


Until 30thJane,18»7. 
From 1st July, 1897. 
From Ut July, 1898. 
From Ut July. 1899. 
From Ut July, I1KH>. 
From Ut July, 1901. 



Artlde*. lUU of Duty. 

BiscniU »^lb., Id- 

Fromlst July, 1898 «, „ id. 

From Ut July, 1900 Free. 

Confectionery (including cakes, comfits, liquorice, Uqnoricc paita, 
loTjcn^vK of nil kinds, vocoauut iu sugar, sugar-caudy, sucvailei, 
and sweetmeats) V* Ih., 2d. 

From Ist July, 1898 „ Id. 

From Ist July, 1900 Free. 

Fruits — Dried, caniUed ami pruned (exclusive of dates) ^ lb., 2d. 

From Ut July, 1S98 ., Id. 

From Ut July, 1900.. Free. 

Jams and Jellies— jwr Ih. or reputed package of that weight, and 

BO in proiwrlion f"r any such reputed wcighi 1? lb., Id* 

From Ut July, 1898 , id. 

From Ut July, 1900 Free. 

Preacrvca and canned fruits, fruits boiled, peel drained, or dry ^ lb., Id. 

From 1st July, 1898 „ ^d. 

From Ut July, 1900 «.. Free. 
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EXCISE COIIECTIONS. 
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n 


CcsTOiis Uhvevle. 


1 


The ainoont of revenue cullucted liy 


the CuatomB, 


iDcludiug excise H 


etc, during each of the last tive 


years, is 


given in the following tuble :- — H 






Amount CflllecUsd. H 


rani«il«r» ol Rciceipt «td Rfttc 






^H 


^m 0' Uu>y- 


18»2. 


laos. 


tSN. 


1»s. 


ISOQ. ■ 


^^K Inroar Dtrriw. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


^ ■ 


i Vtmllou. 'J0». 


4. .102 


3.907 


4^ 


I 4.7M 


&.fi7a ^^1 


^^ ( n«- 


WW.OIll 


060,!I36 


C&K87( 


fm.*s& 


068,668 ^^M 




1.76* 


1.2£1 


l/2fi: 


1,4M 


•••i™ ^ 


Wtot--«aJ tm. 


'iw'.wo 


'21,072 


iV'ii] 


"17.217 


17.SB6 V 


Wliit- -SfttftHnp . „ I'M, 


8.770 


Ti.tfSS 


fi.b«l 


6.003 


7.046 ■ 


x:- ■\... „ 6d. 


94.T&D 


SO.rtM 


SI ,7 4] 


SI ,2m 


S0.M5 ■ 


.K- „ 0«L 


44(.um 


aT,7Sl 


X2,ftU 


90,M1 


M.1KI ■ 


T M<i v\h., at. 


I&I.SOS 


WO.WO 


iss.iat 


1S8.<04 


I41.7r>t ■ 


lul,. Sk, 


B7tf 


a:t 


uu 


J,ti72 


1.7wt ■ 


^ul-. ■ 1 . ■-' ihiifat-tur- 








■ 


i •. , •iri"-"- iKiIy.. ., „ !». 


3)>.n34 


ao,707 


SU,7«] 


91,662 


34,l£d '■ 


fl^ 


T1,D2U 


fiO.S7S 


65.32B 


G&,aH( 


S3,t*4S 1 


- =■-• «. 


»,M0 


17,888 


ir.bM 


S0.7W 


20.241 1 


».-.r K«fllt<d„ VoWt., <h.»d. 


PW 


4M 


6tt 


74S 


072 J 


8«U^-««» B«. 

Mmbo - aiL4«L 


75.»a7 

025 


B8,tfSr7 
1,141 


06.1(44 
OGI 


M.640 

607 


88,700 a 

044 1 


ttafv. BrflnM. ex Re- 


4O0 


MO 


601 


ran 


J 


tew.l:- .y fin. 


M,f>-3S 


34,776 


09.07C 


30.400 


80.U0 ^^H 


■thw 3i. 4't 


4,noD 


4.00O 


4.233 


0,200 


T,ooo ^^M 


Ite VIU. iftl. 


•l.iKlft 








^H 




tf.74 


" fti» 


""ws 


""':i«i 

W4 


-ii. ■ 


ni,„, ; ^1- 


n 

r.i9 


4 

ins 


11 


2S 


""m ■ 


Btt .**!'"'!ir."r.. itton, WM. 


lf>,l!llW 


17.819 


ld,34S 


16,71!) 


16,010 J 


i.'..;j27 


i6,ao» 


U,614 


10.004 


ituoa ^^1 


Ditainvlu *>lb.. )itl 


^<,l«5o 


51,844 


4A,0Ql] 


AH, 003 

S5,7H0 


02,278 ^H 


Ibitar-'IbNiEt «ilixifL.Hii)., icivi. 


47/145 


4l,«48 


3».7«7 


DaWr-DrcMML Sn. 


14.T.'.0 


10.74*1 


10,!irM 


lli.VtS 


V2,3W ^^H 


»■ ( VpttUuii. IVI. 


40,l)9iS 


48,820 


5l!.'J5M 


fia.iwi 


^21.907 ^^H 


■ \ iM. 


**ie^oos ^^H 


nmn Vmnul. U. 


4i^is8 


'«l.fl24 


'i^.iifi 


17,423 10 ■ 


WWai lod. 


9.MM 


11327 


tt,4U5 


8,070 i ■ 


Diljr mlliwisl <m ttetnulra of tiiMta 


1411 


iin 


133 


116 124 ^^M 


OMv^pttOMotNlliM 


485,1100 


880,409 


sarr.oia 


814,400 i 01,507 ^^M 
S44.«n 1 §144 ^H 


MMtenDoliM .* lOptrwrnl, 


SW,«^ 


S87,WO 


SRS.EiS& 


Tcul IvromT Utrm 

KxmtL 


(U,l«l 


a.iotf 


liO,&10 


«o.iiO ISO ^H 


2.«M,^ao 


1,1 U.MS 


t.O0O,9S0 


2,047,607 { 1,400.000 M 










■ 


bciMtoTMMMA |iltri«.»d 


m.iOT 


1S.1W 


14,004 


MOO 


cm ■ 


122,780 


lU.(ttfi 


lON.SSl 


m.W4 


^^H 


MtoiiCl«BM«dCiipLr«ttai.. „ ^ 4kl. 


lO.SOfi 


i.M&s 


1^,011 


17,1»3 


21,840 V 


fe^aaliSr. **[»!-. 3d. 


I96.0VU 


m.oi3 


llfJ,Ko& 


122,77a 


127,217 ■ 


1.2US 


l.SOl 


1.1'44 


1.860 


1,3:16 ■ 


TvTAt RicaiK , 


ino.Mi 


avi.rw 


^SS.Of)& 


W.062 


3!72,103 1 




• Tk> l«t lUtrK l«W ; trw Irnm U*l rJat 


•. tT 


t) iBt A|w-n, ISW ; *r 


CO f rcoti that dftte. ■ 




18WA : nni. 


uiit cntltfcted Ktund 


•Hi. ■ 


t To Slic DtsaoibDr, l8l« ; free f rum Itial «) 


Blc. 1 


ToJWth Jtine, ISOO; 


friw from that data 1 


^ To aotb June. IMM. 


••J 


>uin ist Jnir, 18M. 


1 
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Antount CulloctvU. 




ttrunu&ra oi luoeipu 


\9H. 1 1&03. 1 1894. 


1890. 1 UOtf. 


MiaCKLLAKIOL-B COUACTlOXft. 

Tm on ChJncM 

Bonded WanhouM Liccnso Feet 


100 

9.ii72 

71 

as,4aa 

20,610 
4.474 

1.31ft 
303 

DOS 
050 


£ 

700 

10,155 

47 
29,1S5 

iT.sao 

8.044 

2,870 

7,200 

038 

1.4Di 


£ 

aoo 

10,140 

U 

31,40S 

il.21S 
4.KW 

10 

so 
sou 

£40 
S.8S4 

573 

1.084 


£ 

soo 

10,680 
51 
91,981 
S2,<t7» 
&,OIX 

7 
«7 
«7« 

a» 

6.«0t 
OSS 

SA8 


200 
aJ6B 


R«nt (if OimkIi in (jueea's Warebntne 

FUotAffO 


M 

Sl.TtZ 


Bftrbour and Light Ratu 


S3.80B 


Removal l>uci 


6,006 


Shli>pin(r Pom (at porU oiher ihan Sydney 


» 


Attendance of Offlcen luperlnteDding repack! 

Crowii'a Share of Setxum and Penalties* 

eurplua ProccfdB, Bale of Overtime Qooda*. . 
TunnagB Ratei at Newcatt]* 


Ml 

876 

a 
IM 


Ttmnnaye Kates at Wollou^ong 

Tobaooo— LIoeaiM to Sell 


131 
881 


MiaecDancoui 




Sandries* ... 


s;o 






TtrfAI. HjaOBU.AKIOi'B OOLLKTIOXa £ 


»4,iM5 


72,1130 


7b.tW7* 


so.we 


m.\t& 


Total Ahouvt Colultko £ 


3,oat».tilfl 


2.462.1»S.3 I 2.397,8-24 


2.3M.1UI 


X.7W.CIB 


DaAwaAciu akd Rarcxtia £ 


80,069 


62.173 


53,U57 


74.ua 


41, OKI 


N»f CivTOMa AMD BxnsB RavKsrvB S, 


8,940,057 


e. 400^0 


SL.343.aU6 


2,»!i,5aa 


1,717,2«I 



* GoOected b;' Custonw Departmeut and paM dfreet Into the Treasury. 

The revenue derived from imporUfd spirits, inclusive of perfumed 
epirits and samples, during the past ten years, was :— 



Year 


(^lantity oti which 


Duty. 


Amount of duty 




duty wAsi>aid. 


collected. 




gal Ion 8. 




£ 


1887 


1J21,101 


12a., 14a., 15a, 


759,t!0S 


1888 


1,17K,2!)3 


I4fi. ami I5r. 


81)6,9.38 


1889 


M64..160 


Ub. and 158. 


804,426 


1890 


l,196,5fH 


148. and 15r. 


827,314 


1891 


1,241,503 


14s.. ISa.. and 208. 


809,513 


1892 


l,158,70:i 


14b. and 2Ub. 


812,560 


1893 


975,971 


149. and 208. 


684.352 


1S94 


936.125 


I4i. and 20». 


656,884 


1895 


9U,0,S4 


14s. and 2))fi. 


641,.380 


1896 


939. 3G8 


148. and 208. 


659,354 
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Colonial distilleil spirits are subject to an Gxcise equal fo tlu* duty 
on importetl spirits. In 18S6 the quantity outer^d for consuiDption was 
9,733 gallona, on which a sum of X/JjS^G was paid ; hut in 1SS7» noi- 
withstaodiiig the iucrea-sed duty It'vied, the quantity sul>jcet to excise 
increased to 13,7G2 gallons, and the amount of duty to £10,7'')4. In 
1892 the dutv collected amount<*d to £21,132 on 30,i87 m^idlonsof spirit 
aislilled, in 1893 to£I8,lG5 on 25,950 fiallons, in 1894 to £14,694 on 
2(»,yOI gallons, in 1S95 to X8,60G on 12,294 gallons, and in IS9G to 
X5,609 on b,0I3 giillons. the diminished quantities of ISOO and 1896 
tieing due to the c]osin;j; of the only distillery in the colony in the 
die of the year 1895. 



wt 



Still wine is subjoct to an import duty of 5s. per gallon, and sparkling 
wine Vi 10s. per gallon. The import of the tirst-nanied is now less 
thxus it was ten yeaPft ago, and the Customs revenue (lerive<I from this 
article ha.s ronsidcrably declined. The amount of still wine imported 
daring 1896 was 69,000 ^nillons, on which £17,265 duty wits paid. The 
quantity of Kpurkling wine o)i wliich duty amounting to £7,045 was 
oolleetol wan 14,090 gallons. The growinj^ favour iu which Australian 
vine i» held, and the general depression, which has limited the amount 
of money avaihible for luxuries of this kind, have had the effect of 
n^Iacing the importations of foreign wine. 

Tlie import of ale and beer was larger during 1891 than in any 
prpvious year, th** quantities of beer imported, on whii'h duty was 
paid, l>eiu;* 1,017,617 t'fllh'ns in wood, and 1,481,681 gallons in bottle, or 
a total of 2,49y,298 gallons; in 1896 the figures had fallen to 833,800 
^lontt and 91 1,493 gallons ^^spectively, jm-yirig duty tn the amount of 
£«i5,026, at the rate of 6«1, i>er gallon for !>eer in wood or jar and 9d. for 
bottled. The cxciw duty on beer brewed in the colony is at the rate of 
W. per ifnllon. It was first collected for the second half-year of 1887, 
-iftil amounted to £03,565, the quantity on which duty was pnid being 
■■),08a,2l7 gallnns ; in 1892, excise duty amounting to £135,090 was 
ooIIccUmJ on 10,807,200 gallons; in 1893, £120^915 on 9,753,200 
fldlons: in 1894, £118,855 on 9,508,400 gallons; in 1895, £122,773 
'>u 9,!<2I.J-40 gallons; and in 1896, £127.217 on 10,177,360 gallons. 
Aj a Bei^riff against the duty thus imposed, no duties are levied on 
^p« and malt. 

Tlie duties levied on tobacco importetl into thi* colony are, on the 
lUKiittfactur^ article, 3s. per lb. ; ou tobacco for manufacturing pui'poaea 
iltirlivpfed from bond to any licensed tobacco maimfactorj', Is. per lb.; 
oil the leaf if delivered from bond for home consumption, and not to any 
tiaemed factory, 3s. ; and on cigars and cigarettes, G&. The excise on 
•oWco made in the colony is Is. 3d. per lb., and on cigars and cigai-ettes, 
2^. W. The total amount of import duties collected on tobacco and 
%ani during 1896 was £251,671, wkich was more by £4,179 than the 
^oioant collected in 1895. 
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Tn 1884 excise duties were first levied ou tobacco manufactured in Uiw 
colony. The amount collected aunanlly during the Iiist ton yeare wiis : — 



Yw. 


TObKQOO. 


Clxninand 


Year. 


Tobooco. 






£ 


£ 




£ 


£ 


18S7 


127.r)45 


1.2S4 


1802 


122.780 


10,265 


1H8S 


li.*.W,8f)9 


\ ,I>3S 


1N9:J 


111,035 


13,188 


1880 


l'J3,*212 


i.150 


1894 


ja8.'281 


1.1,01 1 


]890 


118.287 


2,800 


1895 


117.734 


n.iai 


1891 


123.937 


7,42.^> 


1896 


116.101 


21, MO 



For a few years after the duty was increased in 188C the revenue derived 
from th(i imported lenf steadily declined, its place Iteinjj sujtpHed by loaf 
gi'own iu the colony. To meet this falling olT, the exeiHO duty levied ou 
colonial niatlc tolmeoo entci*ed for lionip consumption was incronsed, in 
March* 1H87, from is. to Is. 3d. j>er IK If the American leaf, whifh is 
eubject to a duty of l.s. fier lb., were used exclusively in the manufacture 
of tobacco in the local factories, the actual duty paid ou the tini«hed 
product would have been, previous to the alteration in the tirifl', i'b, \>cr 
Ih., and :2s. 'M. sino' the alteration, as n^^aiiist .3s. for the iin|K)rt<^d article. 
But imported leaf is by no meuns exclusively employed ^arge quantities 
-of local ly-jjrown leaf are used, and the absolute amount of duty paid per 
lb. on the tobacco made in the colony, other than cigara and cignr- 
etteR, was la. 5-'.d. in 1887, la. G4d. in 18S8, Is. B^yd. in 1880, la. 
Cf^h in 181*0, 1h. G-.^d. in 1891, 'is. Gjd. iu 1892, Is. 7<l. in 1893, 
Is. fijd. in 1894, Is. 7d. in 189.'), and U. 7;d. in 1896. This subject 
is more fully dealt within the subsequent chapter ou *' Agricultural 
Prn<luction." 

The duty on tea, which was 3<l. per lb., was abolished in March, 1892. 
The amount of revenue per head derived fi"oui the duty varied very 
little from year to year, l>eiiifc a little over ^100,000. The ^ent 
increase shown in 1891 is attributable to withdrawals from b(md in 
ovpectation of an increjwe of duty which was not imjx^scd. The revenue 
xeccived from this source for the ten years from 1883 and 1892 was : — 



I 



Yc*r. 


Amounu 


Yew. 


Ammnt. 




^ 




£ 


1883 


75.71.1 1 


1888 


100,ftl7 


IS94 


100,0.'»9 


1880 


108,954 


1886 


08.91 A 


1890 


106,986 


18S6 


105.979 


1891 


120,32(i 


18S7 


106,815 


1892» 


4.000 



Tom Much. 



xjie 

Li 



During 189(» refined sugar coming into the colony was subject 
duty of 6s. 8d. (ler cwt., but thi.*? rate was reduced to 5.s. 4d. per ew 
the 1st July, 1897. The Commissioners of Custoois, however, 
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incladft loaf sugar under tlie heading of refined. TJie quantity imported 
daring 1896 wm 2,1)1G cwt,, |»ayiDgduty to the auiount of £972. L)uty 
was levied during 1S96 nn raw sugar, which includes all the onJinnry 
KOgAr of tnule, at the i"ftte of .'»*. per cwt., which was reduced to 4s. on 
the 1st July, 1S97. Notwithstanding this duty, and the larj^e area of 
the colony utluptcHl fur sujLtar-ifrimHng, the iinjiorts are considerable. The 
rerecrae from r&w sugar is shown iu the following table :^ 



w. 


QDMiiity. 


Ammut. 


Yaw. 


(tuuUt)-. 


Amount. 




cwt. 


C 




owt. 


£ 


1887 


520,192 


130,048 


1892 


521,444 


130.362 


1888 


470.068 


117,667 


1893 


414,048 


10.1,602 


1§6Q 


G4-2.S80 


160.720 


1894 


U29,6.VJ 


i:.7.4U 


1880 


6,J8.540 


139.625 


1895 


516.156 


129,039 


1891 


S]e,725 


129,031 


1896 


712,000 


178,000 



Tb<» other articles in the specifio list wliich produced most revenue 
in 1S% were fruit, green and preserved, which yielded ii62,730; oils, 
kecoaeike and otiier, £45,1)41: opium, £16,610; timber, £14,129 ; bitters, 
aampahlla, essences, and tinctures, £13,373; haU, £11,2G3; c&ndlea, 
Xl],i<t9 ; niolftAseft, £><,r)44 ; jjr*ain and pulse, £6,/)0r) ; fish, dried and 
JirRterved, £G,loO : janm and j dlie», £5,579 ; c*>nfectionery, £5,421 ; 
mrtl«r, X4.5»>3 ; galvanised iron antl nianufiictures, £4,29H; milk, con- 
<UiM6d and preserved, £3,9.': J; cement, £3,870: ^Incos*-, ,£3,12*1; and 
othw ftr(iclf"i. £10,234 ; these amounts, to;,'cther with thot^e already 
P wines, b*'er, tobacco, and Kugar, making up the amount 

•■1 roUectod, viz., £1,40C,79(». 

The a</ tujJorein dutic*. were abolished on 31st December, 1895; the 
•mail amount of £173 oollooted in 1S96 on importations of the pre\*iouB 
r««r brin^ op the Utta\ import duties to £1,406,969 ; but drawbacks 
•nd refuudM were allowed durinjLT the year to tlio amount of £39,538, so 
tliat tl>e net amount was £1,3C7,431. Tlunn^ the same perio<l tho 
ncifte duties amounted to £272,102, and tlniwlnu-ks and refunds to 
Xl,437, leavinff the net duty £270,665. The net import aild excise 
dutir^s t-^^-ether were £1,038,096. 

Tin; following table shows the net Customs* revenue, exclusive of 
krUmr does, etc, in each colony for the year 1896 : — 



Ootopy. 


ImpoftDutlM. 


EmIm^ 


Total. 


New Soath Wale... . 

Victoria 


£ 
1,367.431 

1,749. (Km 

1,267.702 

.■i7«,873 

988,829 

328,919 

1,765.073 


£ 

270,665 

304,228 

71,773 

38,442 

18,919 

70,066 


£ 
1.038.096 
2.053,264 


QuFeiixlaiid 


1,339,475 


^i<>i)th Auatr*Ua 

Wtatem Australia... 

Tuiiiania 

New Zealaud 


615,315 

088,829 

347.838 

1,835,139 







^^^^^^H 
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™ A Ktatoinent of tlio umount per head is apt to Icjid tofniso conclusions, 
for it lias to be b<irno in mind that a low consumption of taxable gixxla 
under a high tariti' may give a revenue per head not greater than a higli. 
Consumption under a low tariff. 

The gross Customs' revenue collected at Sydney, outports, and inland 
stations during the year 1-^96 is nhown below : — 


^H station. 


Aiooont. 


StaUon, Amount. ■ 

1 


Sydney 


£ 
1,486,027 

22,614 

238 

12.861 

1.395 

1.153 

5.404 

9.108 

70 

868 

91 
533 

0,812 
H,3S2 


Mulwalft 

Mungindi 


3,421 

101 

123.281 

a3 

l.SM 

3,509 

38 

1,032 

7,523 

11.791 

46,IK)2 

272 

935 


Albury , 


Newcastle 


Boggabilla 

Bourko ., ... 


Richinond River 


Swan Hill Crossing 

Tociunwal 


Brewarrina 


Cohram 


Tweed River 


CVtrowa 


Wallang<irr& .,..,..... 


Deuiliquin 


Wentworlh 

Wilcannia 

WiUvaina - 

Wollongong 


Eden 


Kiistnii 


Genoa , 


Grafton 


Paid tUrect to Treasury 
ToUl ... £ 


Howlontp 


Mriama 


1.750.236 


Mnriieth 




Exclusive of the receipts from the public wliarfs. and of the pay- 1 
meats receivetl from the Marine IJoard, th*' i-evenue of the GuKtH.»m8 m 
Department in 18I*G was iil, 648,765 ; and the expenditure, including B 
^H the value of tlie btore^t and stationery used iluring the year, £G 1,747, orl 
^« £3 Hfi. 1 Id, for every £100 oollecte<l. Tliis average cost, which is 7«» lid, ■ 
1 more than that in 1895, does not include the inten*8t on ;£186,760, the 1 
f ctipitJil value of the hind and buildings oeeupietl in the transaction of the H 
t CnstomH business. H 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 


^^^H 
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Forestry. 

FEW oountries Imve Buch a wealth of timber as New South Wales 
pOBBOfises. Its woods are ns varied as they are valuable, ranging 
from the ironbarks, unsurpassed for work requiring hardnesx and dura- 
bility, to the kinds Huitable for the most delicate Kpecimens of the 
cabinet-maker's art. It must be confessed, liowever, that some varietieB 
<if limber trees, ab one time very plentifut, and whieli, had they received 
K^W entioii at the hands of the 8tate, would he plentiful Btill, are now 
Hbnl to dnd in any district to which there is easy access. Uut this is 
^»e common experirnce of new countries, where the pioneors, whether 
wtllcr* or timl»er-getters, cut down i[idiscrimiimtely, giving no thought 
lo anything but their immediate nniuirementH. 

The necesjiity of preserving the timl>er resourcea of the colony, and 
prpTenting the ruthless destruction of the best species of brush and 
urdwood which was being carried on, principally in the Clarence 
Htwr district and in the eucalyptus forests ou tlie iSIurray, led the 
Covemmeat, in 1871, to I'stablish a certain number of Forest Reserves 
diAiughout tlie country, in which permission lo cut timber sliould be 
granted ujK)n payment of a fixed fee. It soon l>ecame apparent that 
stringent rrgulntions alone could ]}ut a stop to the reckless operations 
<4 the licensed timlwr-gettcrs ; but it was not until SepU-mlTer, 1878, 
that such r**gulationH were issued. Tiiese appeared not a day too soon, 
te Uifi be»t species of cedar, which abounded in the Clarence River 
Jistricts, had Ijeen exploited to such a wasteful extent that the supply 
o( tliis magnificent timber threatened to give out. Cutting down iiidis- 
oimiiiately trees of all sizes, and clearing the lower lands of their best 
linilitT, the cotbir-eutteri!, after disposing of all that could bo cheaply 
trti-jKirt^d, or easily floated down the rivers in time of flood, left a 
I surplus of felled timber on the ground to lie and rot. Then 

"i _ td farther north, to carry on the. same depredations along 

tlie nrers of the neighbouring colony of Queensland. The same system 
Wl been pursued in the gum forests of the Murray. Canaiderable 
quiiititiea of excellent timber were destroyed in the forest n^servea of 
tiiit part of the colony, to the detriment of the district, whicli was 
deprived of its natural wealth, and to the injury of the colony at large, 
vhich suflered the loss of much of its best timber without receiving an 
*imvident in revenue. 
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In 1875 tlie office of Forest Ranger was first n-eated, and this \(h\ to 
the iormation^ in March, 1HS2, of a Forest Conservation Brancli, which 
■wjus attached to the De]>artment of Mines. During tho yoar 1889 the 
Forest Conservatiun Bnuich was placetl under the administration of 
the Colonial Secretary, but it was afterwards a;^in brought under the 
control of the Minister for Minea and Agriculture. Another change, 
however, is to be nuule, aud the bivineh brought under the Department 
of Lands. In the year 1882 the colony was also subdivide*! into a 
number of forest districts. These are inspected by fon»st rangers, whose] 
duty it is to repoi*t on tlin existing state of proclaimed reservea, control 
the operations of licenscnl timber-getters, receive royalties on the various 
kindA of timljer ujion which such dues may l)e levied, and report upaa 
applications to ringbark trees on Crown huids, whether compi*i*ied in^ 
forest reaorves or otherwise. In perforniini; many of tJiese duties the 
forest rangers, it may be mentioned, are a.ssifc.ted by the mounted police 
fiirec. The area of reserves under the supervibi(»u of the Dejiarttnent 
on the 30th June, 1697, is shown in the following taVde : — 

I are divided into three clftsses, according to their im|»ortance, an<l thej 

I particular (quality and value of the timber which they contain ; and, in] 

I addition, tliere are a small number of reserves which are at prusonftj 

^t only used for the purpose of planting selected species of trees. 

" Licenses are issued to cut timber on rcaervea in class A at a fixed fwj 

of XG per annum, or 10s. per month, without royally ; and on reserv* 
in ClitsK H the fee demanded aniounts to £^f or 15s, per mouth. On 
reJiervea in Clasa C, general perniit-s to cut timber lor saw-milb are tsAueil 
at a rate of X6 per annum, or lOs. |ter month, to which is addo<l th* 
]«iyment of a royalty of not less than 3d. nor more tlian 3a. per 100- 
superficial feet, as may be deciiled liy the Minister ; provided tbatj 
when the treoa arftsuitid>le forsplittinj; only the royalty may l>e ehar;Ked 
at not less than Is. Gd. per 100 cubic feet. 

Licenses are also issued to cut and i-emove timlicr on ordinary Croi 
land.s except timber reserves, resen'es for public recreation, sites f< 
towns and villages, and areas permanently dedicated for any public' 
purpose ; also lands within II chains of any navi^hle river, lands held 
under conditional or special lease, or measured for .sale, <n- within 
enclosure of le,ts than 200 acres, or M-ithin half a mile of a head Rtatioiu] 
Tlie fee in this case is fi-xed at XS per annum, 158. per quarter, 
5s. for any cvirrcnt month ; aud the license enables the bolder to cut 



Claw. Area In 

CUmA 2,913.06! 

CUw B 128,995 

Class C 2.554,465 

Total fi,8««,521 

As shown in the above table, reserves for the preservation of timber' 
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lOvc any kind of timber oxcept cedar, tteech, bliickwood, Moreton 
ly pin*, silty oak, rowwooJ^ red au«i blat-k Wm, ami ccMiL-hwood, the 
ftw fot- cutting which is tixud at £G per aiiuum. 
!he pr««crihf»rl i^irth, T) feot from the surface oi tKo ground (except 
Irofthark, which is tu be lueasuiud '2 feet fiom the ground), under which 
ncasuretnent no fitlliug of tiiulKra ia permitted, is givcu in th«»subjttiuod 
lAide for the ditferent apeciea of trees : — 



UiPtb. 

Timber. tt. In. 

K«d cedar 9 

BUckbmt 7 6 

TftUov-woo(l 7 fi 

R«d KQin or flood«d gnm ...'.,... 7 

•IronTwrk ('if various •peoin) ... 7 6 

Hoop or Moretou Bay pine 7 6 

- 7 H 

7 rt 

7 « 



CNHfoowood 

)luuQt&in i 



iti (FUitderma. aiu- 



4 urn 



7 

7 

Bnikii ur nhite box 7 

Ttir|Katinc; 7 

Sttytbvd gam 7 

Wbita botch 7 

Km beech 7 

Kf>po-bead beech „ 7 

KMnpoon 7 

Ftfiparaiiot or red-wood 7 

SvMtp loahogaay 7 

foTMl f«<l enm 7 

SittyoAk ' " T rofrMto) 6 

miHtta' ndrerl) G 

UahanL; 6 

*8tnmbvk 6 

Jtt and grey box » 6 

box 6 

6 

gam •■...*.•.».* 6 

G«iy giuu Q 



Timber. 



Cudgeric or Flindoaa fi 

Blot»<l-wood 6 

Nasaatrua .^ & 

Yellow cedar , 4 

Bl.v^k'Wood 4 

YvUyw box 4 

Stftvowood 4 

Apple-tree 4 

Ulue tig 4 

Bo^uui }iogum 4 

Corkwood {Ackama Musiltri) ... 4 

Bltie-l>erry ash 4 

Pigeou-bBrry aah 4 

BUck, red, or white pine 3 

Swamp oftk 3 

ForcHt oak 3 

Bed ash ».......•«..«.... 3 

Maiden'8 blueh... 3 

Coach wood 3 

Corkwood (Kndiandra Skbtri 

and others) 3 

Katire olive 3 

Baefwood , 3 

Tulip 3 

Water gum , .j. ,.•«..... 3 

Hickory 3 

Brigalow 3 

Myall 3 

Hoocyauckle 3 

River oak 3 

Black oak 3 

Silky oak (OriVu eoecrte) .. 3 

Brown pine 3 



tiirtli. 

It. in. 



6 
6 
6 
(f 
8 


• 











* We«t ol Orsafc Dlvldini;^ Boaffo, 4^ feet for ironluu-k aotl 4 feot far atriney^uk. 



Tin? Ii<vn«e fee for stripping wattle-l»ark is fixt^d at not less than 10s, 
ttor more" than 40s. per month. No tree of leas girth than 15 inches 
ttt the black or feather-leaf spccins, aur less thuu 12 inches of tlie 
pMctx or broatMeaf speciea of wattle, mea.sured at 2 feet fi'om the 
ind, is permitted to be stripped; and each tree is required by the 
ttiona to }»e thoroughly stripped before the jterHOu so employed 
to another. Permits are also ifisu<*d for cutting piles and mining 
rAnd for thinning out timber, in order to improve the growth oif 
tt t u reniHining ; nn<l for cutting and removing from a reserve a 
number &ad kiiid of ti'eeij. 
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Infringements of the timber regulations are punishable by fine, 
exceetling £T) for tiie first oUcnce, £\Q for the second, and £20 for the 
thinl, irresjjective of the value of the timl>er and ninterial destroyed, 
for which also the offender may bo held responsible. The nnml)er of 
prosecutions for illegnlly cutting and i-emoving timber for the period f f 
twelve months ended 30th June, 1897, was 142, and convictions were 
obtained in 125 cases. 

In the reserves subject to i-oyalty. the quantity of timber cut during 
each of the pa-st six yi^rs is shown below. It will be seen that the 
<iuantity has fallen oiT considerably : — 

1891 

1S92 

1893 

1894 

1395 

1896 

iddiAion to which a large quantity of sleepers and piles was obtaii^ 

The teven\ie of the Department from forestry in ISUG was .£8,264, 
made up as follows : — 

Forest resen'es — £ 

Permit licenaes , 191 

Tiinber-cuttcrs* licenses 816 

Wattlu bark liceutics and in iscelUneoua 119 

Royalty 4,033 

Crown Iwida — 

QuiuTy, wood •cutters', cedar, and fuel licenses 2,7*31 

Proceedfl of sale of seized timber 18<t 

Penalties 19« 



11,700,497 sup. fe«t 
15,818,000 M 
10.606,472 
3,15S,759 

4,922.707 
C>070,91(3 



Total £8,264 

There was also a sum of £163 received from miscellaneous royalty aiid 
prickly-pej4r leases. The coat of administering^ tlie Dejmrtment during 
the year was i;8,35B, being £371 lesa than the total revenue received. 
The amount received from the forest reserves and forest lands of the 
Crown in each year since the repjulations were proclaimed on the 24th 
September, 1878, is shown below : — 



1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

19S5 13.14-I 

1886 Ui.iVM 

1887 * i:^tV2i) 



£ 
7,310 

8,323 
10,l.'5fl 

12,327 

lfl.3^11 
17,50.1 



£ 

1888 19.010 

1889 16,521 

1690 15.437 

1891 18.435 

1802 1C,17H 

1893 9.547 

1S94 6..X>(t 

IStl.i (i..i34 

IS96 8,727 
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During the yeurs 1895 and 189G about 00,000 acres of red gum. 
30,(>C>0 acres of pine, oiid 2,000 acres of coastal forests \vei*e improved 
by thinninK-out and destroying the superabundant growths. This 
work was carrietl out with the object of ensuring the maturity of a 
Lar^r number of trees to the acre, and, in conse<iueuce of the od- 
ditiuual light and air aifortled, of their reaching that utage iu alx>ut 
two-thirds of the time that wouhl be taken under natural conditiona. 
The cost of the tliinniag-out operations averaged 5s. i*d. per acre iu the 
rwl gum areoa, 4s. (Jd. in the pine areas, and 7h. in the coastal areas ; 
and it is estimated tliat thLs outlay will return during the next twenty 
years two or three hundred marketable trees to the acre wliere the 
preaeat unimproved average Is but four or Jive trees. 

Tb© Forest Conservation Branch is charged with the direction of 
a StAte Foi*e«t Nursery, which is situated at Gosford, in the beautiful 
tUatrict of Brisbane Water, where the acclimatisation of valuable 
ign limber trees, and the conservation of such of the best indigenous 
ic*s as might citherwise hv. likely to disappear, arc attciided to. The 
area ict apart for the nursery is 65 acres, of which 25 acres are cleared 
and cultivated. Among the indigenous ti-ces which arc raised there 
B»y Vh? mentioned tallow-wood, blackbult, beefwood, silky oak, yellow 
pine, Richmoud Ilivcr beech, the best varieties of ironburk, and red 
cedar, the red ctnlar seedlings on hantl numbering over about 30,000. 
Of late, si>ecial uLt4*utiun has Uten paid t<j tlie cultivation of the white 
niulb«?rry, in expectation of a demand for this tree in consequence of 
Uit' iuoreiihing iiitert*t taken iu the eultivationof silk in the colony. It 
L-n-atimatetl that there are 2»*<,000 mull)erry trees of ditlerent varieties, 
in v'arious st.^ges of growth, in the nursery, besides nearly 100,000 
pxoric tretm of economic value. 

In addition to reforesting the Crown reserves with the best clas8(fs of 
timber, the State Forest Nurser}' distributes sjx'cimens among settlers 
iQ tho Kparsely-timberetl areas in the Western J)istrict of tlio colony, 

' " * them to municipalities, to tho trustees of public reserves, 

iiuprovenient of church and school lauds aud other [mrposes, 
Altogcthtr, from 1890 tu the end of 1896, over half a million plants 
twewmt out of the nursery, tho number for 1896 >»eing 24,769, of 
'Hridi 11,120 worn supplied to public bodii's nnd privat<' )»ersons, and 
13,G43 wnre placet! iu rt'sarves and other plantation areas. Tlie numlter 
^ mcTchan table plants remaining in the establishment on the let 
Jjwuiary, 1897, was estimated at 104,040, viz., 21,200 in pots, 17,100 
"Stings in boxcsj and 65,740 plants open-ixioted. 

The c«iU8uraptioa of wattle-bark is vury great in this colony, where 
it i» in large demand for tanning ]mrposi^. During 1896, 93,549 
f*l of wnttlc-bark were imported, valued at £23,2S.'i, nearly 72,000 cwt. 
f>i this supply being obtained from Tasmania. It will thus be readily 
•*Mj that there is room for a large development of the trade in New 
South Wales. The Forest Department has takeu steps to prevent the 
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inditicriruirmte Btripping of the biirk and the deatruotJou of th»« trcos, 
which should have the effect of stiiiiulatini? the iadustnr. The liuenHo 
feea for stripping wattlo-bark in the various districts of the colony i-anj<o 
from 10s. to las. per muutih. 

Forfjstry is iis yet only in its initial stages in N«w South WaleH, nad 
in fat-t in AiistralaaJa, and the eatahlishnient of a School of Foi'CHtry, in 
which tlie information nen.'ssary for the jiTOper conduct of the work 
might be imparted, ho-s boen Btrongly advocattxl. The fouTidation of 
such a Jichool would be of great benetit. 



Export of Timbeh. 

Tho depression which has affected the industrial life of Australia, in 
common with that of most other lands, has had tho good effect of 
showing how desinvble it is to diversify the industries of the country. 
In the past tliere hjis heen an undotihted hick of <'nterprisG in pushing 
an export trade, aTid a disjiositioa has been evinced to rest con- 
tent with what was being done in this direction with a few pro- 
ducts of tlie pastoral and mining industries. This apathy seems 
now to luive l)een shaken off, aji*! it is very probable that tha 
near future will see a large increase in the shipments of doineslio 
produce, and a successful attempt nifule to Ruy)|>ly local wantR with 
various descriptions of goods which are now imported. With no 
article of commerce has the faihire to ap|)roaeh eonsumeim in the 
densely-populatt'd countries of the old world been moi*e marked 
thaji with tiniU'r. Altiiougii New South Widen is rich in hardwoods 
most suitable for use in the various forma of engineering construction, 
and an opening for this class of timber has long existed in the UnitM 
Kingdom ami America, until recently but little had been done to open 
up a trade with those countries. For many years the development of 
the IocaI tiniher trade procccdod on ttie assumptiou that the forests of 
the colony afforded a never-failing sujiply of merchantable woods : this 
mistaken notion is not now entertained, but there can be little doubt 
that there is for the present abundance of good timljer of every deacrip- 
tioti, and the operations of tho Forest Dejmrtment promise to have ih9 
eliect of continuing the supply. As alreatly Htat<:»d, tho indigenous treea 
of the colony are being supplen»ented by tho planting of good foreign 
species, and the late Director-Cieneral of Forests has given it os his 
opinion tltat tho soil and climate of New South Wedes are suitable to 
the growth of the favourite )>inos and hardwoods of commerce, it is, 
therefore, certain that, with the exercise of a re-asonabl© amount of fore- 
sight, New South Wales would ha able to favourably compete for m 
portion of the trade of countries less advantageou.sly placed in respect o(i 
thib important article. 

Tho timber r<»ourcea of New South Wales aro more valuable than 
those of any of the other colonies, and include ut least twelve diB'erenl 
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of hordwoCMl trpps suitable for export. Notwithstanding this, 
the txport trade of the colony is excewled by tliat of Western 

ia and of New Zealand. This will be seen from the following 
Cable^ which gives the exports of domestic timber of each of the seven 
colonies during the post six years. Shocks and staves, doors, sashes, 
and other shaped articles are included in the tigures ; and sandalw<.»od is 
cfvdited to the colony of Western Australia : — 



Oolonjr. 



Exports of Timber. 



isot u»e. 



im. 



ia>4. 1805 



lltvSooih Wales 

Tktiiift 

(^BMoahod 

SMthAiutraHa . 
Wotern Atutralia 

Tumania 

Sew ZeaUad 



63.780 

20,951 

16,671 

928 

126,776 
'M,778 

189,760 



59,028 

10,637 
17,025 
830 
121,289 
30,301 
92.SGti 



£ 


£ 


£ 


41,565 


34,030 


4e,*>29 


7,083 


5,040 


8.214 


5,187 


2,720 


2,570 


97 


54 


105 


60,048 


9S.234 


119,009 


IS.OftO 


20,347 


32,685 


00.UU3 


122,UaG 


U7.5il 



46,S3(n 

11.901 

5.304 

247 

I82,220» 

32,997 

136,109 






The explanation of the decline in the yearly values since 1891 ia to 
U found in the stoppaj^e of public and private works, consequent on 
the disturbed tinancirtl con«Utions prevailing in Australasia, the trade 
heing easentially an intercolonial one. It will be noticed, however, 
ihftt the trade shows a tendency to revive. Stronger efforts are now 
faebg made to capture a jwrlion of the large timber trade of the United 
Sl&^ozn, and the tigures for 180G show an improvement on those of 
IW previous year. Strange to say, Western Australia leads the way 
h»w, its exports to the United Kingdom in 1896 being valued at 
- 1 4. New Zealand comes second in its trade with Eiiglan<l, the 

'.f its doinrstic exports to Great Britain during 189fi being 
^li^.l47. The trade of New South Wales is largely with Victoria, and" 
Um) declino sliown in the table above is due to the smaller importa 
fif UuU colony. New Zealand is also an imporUint customer of New 
^th Waiea, taking a large quantity of ii*onburk girdei-s, for use in 
poUic worku, direct from the Northern rivers. During the last two 
ye»n», howevrr, New b«iuth Wales made a noticeable increjise in its trade 
»ith the Unilod Kingdom, the value of the exports to the mother 
^ ' ftig £12,6^1 ill 189G, and £10,797 in 1S05, hh compnred 

"' in 1894 : ftiid the North C<»a.st mills are now kept going at 

.11 tj|acity in gupplying tiral)er for paving pui-poses and railway- 
. .: building, in execution of orders received from Great Britaiii. 
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The following table sliowa the value of the tiiu1>er shippetl to radl 
fouutrv from New South Wales in lf:^yU :— 



Cntintr^-. 



VaIuo. 



CoqntiT. 



V&laa. 



United Kingdom .. 

N"o\v Zualaiiil 

Victoritt 

Qneeaalaod ... .... 

NuthorUnila 

South AufitrfUiA .. 

m 

Western Atutralia 
New CaloUouia 



£ 

1^681 

9,686 

5.740 
4.054 
4,002 
2.147 
1.77S 
1,017 
1.530 



Cape Colony 

South f>ea Islands 

Germany 

New Guinea 

New liiitain 

Other Coontries 

ToUl £ 



£ 
1.063 




373 
400 



40.830 



The other colonies of Australii.sia look 49*t^3 per cent, of the expOL'tl 
nud ihe i.slamls of Polynesia, 1077 per cent. The jn-oportion of 27-0 
jjer cent went to the United Kingdom, as comparc^l with '2?rQS percen 
in 1895 ami 368 per cent, in 1894, the value of the tinilwr sent 
being £12,681. 

The exports in 1896 were made up of the following : — 



Dwcription. 



(jnsuUty. 



Dressed timber .. 

Kough 

Homes 

Sleepers , 

Palings 

Post* mid raib 

Ikoors 

Sashes 

Shooks and staves 

Shingles 

Sport) ..., 

Paviug blocks 

PileK 

Shutters 

ToiAl ... 



30,052 sup. ft 
9,f>20,141 ,. 
7 No. 
2.714 „ 
1,000 „ 
8.020 ., 
74 „ 
676 „ 
5,463 pkgs. 
5,000 No. 
2 „ 
4,350 „ 
103 ,. 
30 .. 



Tslue. 



£ 

376 

42,341 

7S4 

730 



307 

3S 

214 

1.762 

4 

o 

24 

224 

10 



46,S30 
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Notwithi^tanding tbe givAt iiatuial resources of the colony, the 

iiDp&rt& of timlier ar« vtry couaidei*able ami larijely exceixl the ex|K>rt8, 

of the im|*ort trade in 1896 beinj:: £344,1>00. Of this sum, 

re-exports to the vulue of ^'26,579 were muUe, leuving the 

imports for local use at £318^41 1. The hulk of the timber which comes 

into the colony consists of pinch and other suk't woods, tbo native pine 

bcuig in iiome respects inferior to Ore^^u and Kuuri, but there arc other 

mil wood* e()uai to any of the timbers imported. The imports 

during the year corisifiti^I of Jr»*ased tiuJu'r valued at .€47,959, rough 

■ISOAiiuated at £208,364, saxd sundries, Huch as doors. Hashes, 

fttave9^, laths, hhiuglus, and palings, worth £U8,CG7. The 

dresHfd tinilier in 1M96 came from Norway, and, to a 

Umtr «xt«ut, from the Unite<l Kingilom, Victoria, llie United States, 

Soath AastriUia, Canada, and Que^mKlaud ; while of the rough logs 

•21,7o.3,448 feet came from the United Stateii, 13,578,220 feet from 

New Zealand, l2,8G4,01fi feet from South Australia, and 1,998,910 feet 

fciw Canaila. The biUk of the Unitetl States exjiorls aro from Port 

Eax«k», CftUfornid ; and the Canadian, from Pui^'t Sound. Tbe tnule 

ftUgnis Abow ft Homewbat lar(;e im]K:irtutiou from tbe neighbouring 

coloaies, but the.se colonies are not tlie places where the timber wa« 

ffOVn. Victoria suppIieN the Hiveriiia difitriot ; and South Australia, 

Bniken Hill, where there is a large demand for timber for mining 

The Wi^artm which have been given show how small is the expoit 
trtili» of New South Wales in timber, and how o[ieu it is to develop- 
oirnt It is in tbe hardwoods of the country that the chief expansion 
oftTJtde iDiiy be lookeil for. Australian hardwood trees are remarkable 
^^r the f;reat nxe of the Iteams which may be obtained from them, as 
»'H a*i for the extreme strength and durability of their wood. From 
the table ;j:iven on pai,^ ti^, it will l)e seen that the grey ironbark has 
«n«iatanc0 to breakinj; equal to 17,900 lb. per square inch, as com- 
pared with a mean of 11,800 for Knglish oak, and 15,500 for te^k. 
flOtte of the other limbers of the colony bos so high a resistance 
to breaking; tm this dfsrrijition of ironbark ; but nearly all the varieties 
U.r« a gT**«ter stivnjjth than oak. The absence of branches for the 
gWlnr portion of tho height enables the timber to be obtained to the 
W advantage ; and as full-grown trees of most varieties are rarely 
^tliau 100 feet high, with correspomiing ^rth, the quantity of timber 
obui&able is very large. The characteristics of thi^ principiil specie,? 
AKt4ealtwith in the chapter on '*Flora,"Hothat it is tiunecessary to repeat 
tfcm hiffv ; but it will ea.Hily be seen how valuable woods possessinfi; such 
fJdaHiies would \i**- fnund by persons enj^^o^ed iu building construction. 

It Kar alrrafiy Ufm Hb<iwn that the exports of tinibor from New South 
WoIm in l?<9r> and I89ii compared favourably with those in previous 
jmn, nrA few «,Milin'^ vr^sels left for Kn^laud without taking supplies 
ti iiMT in 10,000 to 40,U0O superticial feet, in pieces 

i> . : J .vul Uie conatructiou of railw'av trucks. This 
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satisfactory advance U largely due to pri%*ate enterprise, but is also in no 
small nica.suni attributable to the forwarding of Boniplcs to and tlie dis- 
tribution of painplilets in England and on the Continent by the Forest 
Department of New South WhIch, mid a favotirable feature of the ship- 
ments referred to is tliat they were ordei's and not consignments to test 
the market. The Government are fully alive to the iini)ortance of foster- 
ing the trade, and an officer of the Department of Mines has l:>een ap- 
pointed to inspect shipments of timber, and to brand the pieces with the 
initials of the name of the colony jind of the kind of timber, and grant 
certificates therefor sliould he consider the wood to Ije of satisfactory 
quality and of tlie kind it is represented to be. It is hoped that this 
action will be supported by consignors, and that they will recognise the 
value of a Government certificate iu the sale of their shipments, and so 
prevent the |K>ssibility of the market being unfavourably afiect«d by 

i consignments of inferior qunlity. 
That the United Kingdom offers unlimited scope for the woods of 
New South Wales may be judged from the fact that it annually iniporta 
timl»er to the value of £20,000,000, or considerably more than the value 
of the whole domestic exports of the colony. In 189G its import trade 
in timber came to £21,27^,583, composed as follows : 
I 



I 



Hewn:— £ 

Fir 3,026,595 

Oak 862,011 

Teak ! 705.224 

Unenumerated 295,544 

Sawn : — 

Fir I2,926,52G 



UDcnumcrated 

Staves 

Fnmituro woods and hardwoods : — 

Mahogany 

Unenumersted 

House frames, fittingB, etc 



656,246 

477,265 
IKH),3I6 
»74,802 



Total £21.278,583 



Tn this trade Australasia, with its valuable resources, shared to 
extent of about £180,000, or 0*85 per cent, as c*>inpareil with £140,000,^ 
or 0-8i per cent., of the total in 1805, and £60,000, or 036 per cent, in 
1894. The largest participant was Sweden, with £1,488,109 : Russia's 
I>ortion was £4,414,454; Norway's, £1,007,507 ; Germany's. £l,lVt;i.050i 
France's, £(>70,9">l ; Canada and the United States had respectively the 
«luoU of £4,2.'?8,845 and £2,806,377 ; while Burmah took £532,04y m 
its part. The hewn lir was pretty fairly distriVtutetl over the great 
countries of Europe ; the United States and Canada sent the greaterj 
part of the oak ; Burmah su]:)plied from its forests three-fourths of th»| 
teak ; while more than half of tlie unenumerated hewn timber 
furnishetl by Canada. The king<toms of Norway and Sweden, the Rus 
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Empire, the Canadian Dominion, and the Uuite<l States of Anierica 
fiupplieii the sawn pine ; and the sttives were principally the pmduct of 
Germany, Russia, and the United States. The largest supplies of 
jUBhogany caiue from Mexico, British iionduras, and the Gold Coast, 
lich between them furnished 31,703 out of X\J7'2 tons of this favourite 
d with En«^liiih furniturc-makefs. Included in the sum of X900,3I6 
ri as the value of other "furniture wncwls and lianlwoodH*' imported, 
'jEi32,<ii)l — the value of 31,955 tons of timWr inijHji-ted from the 
colonies of Ainjtraltuiia. Western Auslraliii took the larsrost share with 
X98,43I ; then followed New South Wales, with £32,427^; and Victoria, 
with £1,JS33. Any ahipmeata from the other coUmies were not 
enumerHted. The house frames, fittings, and joineiV and cabinet work 
were moetly furnished by the United States, Germany, Sweden, Belgium, 
and France. 

It i^ impossible to say how much of the timber exports of other 

eooatries could be displaced in tlie Urdted Kingdom by Australian 

hftrdwoods and fancy timl>ei-s, but that the quantity is considerable 

iwiQOt be doubted. Importers there have taken the best kinds offering 

for the purixwes they had in >'iew, and it is for New South Wales to 

show that many of its s|»ecies of trees produce superior woods to those 

Duw used for certain classes of work. Jn the Uiitish Isles, whose 

eouti are so thickly studded with hartinurs, a vast ijuantity of timber 

ii Med for piers and jetties ; and for this class of work, especially for 

pilwi, AuBtralian hardwoods are very well titled as comparetl with the 

woods of other countries, having a much longer life. For other con- 

■tractive out*.loor work, both above and b<dow ground, in which strength 

iflti ilurability are desirable, for railway sleepers, and the |)aviuj; ot 

■Inyts, they are very suitable ; while some of tlie hardwoods, such as 

ihi* mountain ash, are fitted for the making of furniture. At the 

Chicago Exhibition the Commissioners for New South Wale.s Railways 

"kowwl nx Blee[»er8, three of which had be<ai taken out of the Sulnirban 

liae alter being in the road for twenty-four years, and three 

out of the Western line, near the Lithgow Zig 2ag, which had 

Iwn in the road for twenty-three years ; and these sleepers were but 

littl* Uir worse for wear. The Forest Department also exhibited rail- 

»iy nleepera, made of ironbark and rod gum, which liad stood the 

*«( <jf »eventeeu to twenty-five years* constant use. A portion of 

^ New South Wales Court wa.s laid with wooden blocks of blue 

pim. blackbutt, tallowwood, forest mahogany, boxwood, and ironbark, 

■' - :^ ;j the suitability of these hardwoods for paving purposes. The 

•if these woods for such puqwisea has been proved in Sydney, 

liicjcks, aftf'r snbjeeted to heavy and continuous traffic for nearly ten 

ini, having evlnbit<Hl but slight wear. According to figures sujtplied 

ine City Surveyor of Sydney, the average wear of mahogany is 

Jth of an inch per animm ; of blue and refl gum -i\,th of an inch ; of 

turpentine tVth ; and of blackbutt, -j^th of an inch. Professor Warren, 

in hia work on ^'Australian Timbers/' states that he is continually 
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being rIiowti Rpf>^imeas of timber, tuken from bridj^ex or piles in danip 
gwnnid, which have been in Ufie for forty to sixty years or more, and 
gbow no siffns of decay w]iat<»ver. 

It is estimated by the Forestry Department that tlie area of ironbark 
lands belonging to thti (>Vn\vn is 10,870,fl00 acres, on which there is 
sufficient timber n^ady f.ir cutting to >-ie!d 107 A million sleepers, and 
that if private lands are also taken into account the number of irt>nbark 
flleepers iilotic which the colony can produce may ^>e set flown at 50ft 
millions, sutlicicnt for no less than a quarter of a million miles of 
railway track. 

The following is a list of the best of the New South Wales hard-^ 
woods of which there iK an abundant supply, and the purposGB for 
which tliey are most suited : — 

Hanfiird Makotjanij. — This tree grows to a height of 40 to 30 feet, 
with a diameter of 2 feet. The timber is strong tuid durable^ aiid is 
suitable for Ixwit knees and the felloes of wheels. 

Bla^kbiUi^—A. height of 100 to 200 feet is attoinetl by this trw, 
and xXe, diameter ranges from 3 to 8 feet It has oven been found 
raeo-suriitg 15 fe^t across, Init tbiu widtli is exceptional. It gives » 
first-clnss wood, stn^ng and dnralilo, ami suitable for house carpentry, 
bridge jdanking, paving blocks, ships' decks, and other purposes of « 
similar kind. 

JJhte ti'um. — This tree readies a lu-ight of 100 to 1'20 feet, with % 
diameter of 3 to 5 feet. The timber is (strong and durable, straight in 
grain, and is easy to M'ork. It is used in building consti-uction and 
ihi|Hbiiildiug, and for ships' jilanks, wheel naves Hud felloes, paving 
.blocks, etc. An ii»ferior growth of the Kame tree is known under the 
name of Flooded On nu 

Foretit Afahtnjtint/. — The height of this tree ranges from 60 to 120 
fe<»t, Hinl its diameter from 3 to 5 feet. Its wooil is red in colour, and 
is strong and durable. It is suitable for paving blocks, fencing, beams, 
raft<?r8, and rough carpentiy. 

Gret/ Tr<ndtark. — This tree, which grows to a height of 100 to 150 
feet, with a diameter of 2 to 5 feet, givra one of the very best of hard 
woods. It is hard, hea\y, tough, inlocked, and durable. It is suitable 
for piles, girdei-s of bridges, railway sleepers, j>olos and shafts of carriages, 
and other like purposes. 

Mountain AsL — This tree reaches a height of 100 to 150 feet, wiUi 
diameter of 3 to 4 feet. Its wood is tougli, durable, and eListic ; and it 
8|»litH easily. The timber is suitable for staves of casks, shingles. p<>les, 
slnif ta of drays, palings, rails, rough buildings, and some closacsof furnitures 

Na'.'Toiiy^eaved IroiihttrL — A height of 100 to 150 feet is attained by 
this tree, with a diameter of 2 to 3 feet. Its wood is hard, heavy, 
strong, interlocked, and durable : and is suitable for railway slcej»en^ 
girders, spokes of wheels, poles and shafts of carriages, etc. 
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Sox. — This tree grrows to mam moth size in the Southern dUtrict-s 
of the colony. The tinibei- is strong, durable, and fairly stiaight- 
fi^THdned. It is used for paving blocks, posts, biulding paqjoaes, 
mauls, railway sleepersy etc. 

IM Irouhark, — This eucAlypt jarrows to ft height of ll)L* to 150 feet, 
with a diameter of 3 to 5 feet. Tt-s wood is highly valued for all pur- 
posey in which strt>Dgth and durability are required. Lar^e beams and 
girders, r.-iilway fileej>ei*8, and dniw poles, are some of the purjioses for 
~*iieh it is extensively used. 

Shf or Pah Jnmhark. — Tliis tree attains a height similar to that of 
Uie r<»d ironbark, with a diameter of 4 to 5 feet. Its wot>d is highly 
apprecintH, being hard, tough, strong, inlocked, and durable. It ia used 
in bridge conrtruction, and for railway carriages, poles of dmys, «i>okes 
of wheels, piles, beams, and otlier similar purposes. 

Sptittrd Gntn. — This eucalypt derives its vernacular name fiom the 
ipoU*'d ;ippearanoe of iU bai*k. It gi*owK to a height of 100 to 150 feet, 
wjih a diunieter of 2 to 4 feet Tlie tirnl>er is strong, close-grained, 
(Uiitiiv and dural^Ie : .and it splits well. It is suitable for paving blocks, 
dip and house building, girders, coopers* staves, cart and buggy 
ituifts, etc 

Strimjtfbark. — The Encalt/pttvi viicrorr/iyyicha, or stringy-bark, grows 
U> ft height of 50 to 100 feet, and a diameter of 21 to 54 inches. It 
pv«i a light, hard, strong, and close-grained woo<l, which polishes well. 
HouNi' eaq»entrv, flooring boards, and fencing are some of the pui'poses 
fir which if is most suited. 

THU<Hc-troo(f. — This tree, which grows to a height of 100 to 150 feet, 
»ith A diameter nf 6 to 8 feet, gives a strong, durable, and handsoioe 
woml, which shrinks le.ss than most Australian hardwoods, and 
rjirly splitH or shells. It is largely used for building puiposes, uapeci- 
•Dy for tlooring ; and for l>oiit-building, piles, bridge-deck iug, and 
piving-blocks. The flooring of the fijie new building of the Equitable 
Lifo Assurance Society of the United States, iu Sydney, has been 
lutl in panjuetry with this wood. 

Tmrptmtifht. — A lieight of 150 to 200 feet, with a diamntiT of 3 tn 5 
fcet, i« Attain nd by tliis tree, the timlxr of which is much valued for 
|b1m, paving- blocJcs, post*, ship-building, girders, and other constructive 
pnrpoftea, being strong, hard, hea\'y, and durable, and most ditiicult to 

WkUe Bgx. — This tree grows from 50 to 60 feet in height, with a 
dtuneter of 20 to 40 inches. The timl»er is hard, tough, and dui-able, 
«Bd p08M!ese« great luteral strength. It is suitable lor naves, felloes, 
nuiUinifa, jetty, and bridge-f»iles, planking, fencing, etc. 

WooiltffjvM. — This oucalypt rwvches 100 to 150 feet in height, with a 
^fauarter of 3 to 6 feet. The timl)er, which ia strong and durable, is 
In for bonse.bailding, wbeelwi-ights* work, fencing, felloes, spokes, 
otc 
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Fair avcrnge values in Syduey of the hardwood tiinbei-s which have 
J>een Bi)eciiied, are as follow : — 



Rind of Tiiub«r, 



Round piles: Olrden: 
per nuiiiinff . Mr 
foot. i cubiofoot. 



Scuitiintr; 

prrlOO 
mp. feec 



Bastard mahogany 

BUcfcbutt 

Blue gum 

"Forest ninliocany 

iiray ironbark 

Mountain ash... 

Xarrow- leaved ironbark 

Red iroobnrk 

Sht> or pale ironbark .. 

Spotted gum 

Stringy bark 

Tallow-wood 

Tnrpentine 

Wliitebox 

Woolly. butt , 



a. d. 


a. d. 


1 4 


1 6 


1 4 


1 6 


1 3 


1 S 


1 4 


I 6 


1 9 


2 


1 6 


1 9 


1 9 


2 


1 9 


2 


1 9 


2 


1 3 


1 5 


1 3 


1 6 


1 S 


1 10 


1 3 


I 6 


1 3 


1 5 


1 3 


I fi 



8. d. 

9 
9 



11 

II ri 

8 Q 

8 6 
10 

9 
8 6 

» e 
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The cost of putting the timber on board veasela in Sydney is 9d. per 
100 aupcrficial feft, in aiidition to t\n\ prices i^uoted above. Tlie freight 
from fciyduty to London may l>e stated at 5s. to Cs. per 100 sui>erficiAl 
feet for sailiug vessels, and 8a. to 10s. for Bteanicra Wood-blocking 
timber is always Hbipped in full cut sizes, but in long lengths, say 15 (o 
25 feet, in onler to prevent cracking and the extra expense of handling ; 
it call, therefore, only Ije quoted, as in the table above, at |)er 100 
auperHcial feet. Moreover, the size of the wooden blocks used by the 
niuiiicipalities in England varies. m 

TLie huftwooJs of the colony ai-e found chiefly in the brush forests off 
the coast district, and rival those of any other part of tin- world.. Some 
of the least known of the brush forest trees have wikxI grained and 
marked inoKt beautifully, which is capable of receiving the highest polish, 
while others are fmgi-antly perftimed, Tiiese woods are adapti*d to the 
tinoiit descriptiuu of cabinet-meeting, and it is strange that tlieir merit* 
should have so long escaped attention. Amongst the chief varieties of 
woods of this class may be mentioned the red cedar, now unfortunately 
<lisapi>earing, the beautifid wood of which, somewhat resembling 
mahogany, is admii-ably adapted for the finer kinds of cabinet-makers* 
work. Some of the cedar trees grow to immense size, as much as 2,500 
cubic feet of valuable timber having been obttiiued from one ti-ec. In 
addition to the cedar may be nieniioneil rosewood, tulipwood, yollow- 
%.'0\xl, white maple, white beech, myall, maiblewood, mock orange, red and 
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black bean, and many others. Besides their une for cabinet-iuakirg, 
xxMay of the brush timbers are of great utility for the rougher kinds of 
carpentry, while some, both luird and soft woods, are admirably adapted 
for coach-builders' and coopers' work. The chief deucription of pine 
wing in New South Wales is the Moreton Bay white pine, found in 
_ coast districtA, as far south as the Bellijiger. It is soft, light, and easily 
wrought, and &n!tAV)le for all the interior woo*lwork of houses, as well as 
for cabinet-making. The red or black pine is extensively distributed 
over the Liverpool Plains, and in the Ijichlan and Darling River 
districta, as well as around Berrinia. It is beautifully markwl in the 
grain, takes a fine polish, and has an agreeable fmgnince. There are 
numerous other varieties of pine, but these resemble in their main 
features the trees already describtnl. Colonial deal is an excellent 
timber, and is obtniDe<l in very large scantling, tbe tree frequently 
reaching 120 feet in height. It is soft, close-grained, easily wrought, 
uul remarkably free from knots. Its use, therefore, is extensive for 
cabinet-makers' work and bouse tittinga 

The beauty of colour and grain of many of these fancy timbers would, 

lioubtless, cause them to be highly prized by furniture makers, if they 

■were brought under their notice. Even if they couUi not be placed in 

Uitidon at the rates paid for the woods which are pci[)i]lnr with cabinet- 

ttiakers there at present, that would only be a slight drawljack, as 

ft large proportion of the British public are willing to pay a higher 

price fur an article if they can thereby obtain something unconi- 

iwmly beautiful. A de^scription of some of the best of the soft and 

(wicy woods of the colony, with their market values, etc., is given below 

in ihe same manner a.s the hardwoods have already been dealt with : — 

BtteL — l*his tree, which attains a height of TOO to 150 feet, with a 

tliubcter of 3 to 5 feet, is one of the moat useful of New South Wales 

trw*, giving a strong, white, close-grained, atid durable woo«l, which is 

worketl, and is greatly valued for decks of vessels, flooring, 

: ry^ ^.Tid furniture- making. It is very suitable for bedroom suites, 

HUickbean. — Tliis tree grows to a height of 120 to 130 feet, with a 

tKuaeter of 4 to 5 fe<^t. The wood is handsome, dark-coloured, close- 

ptined, and durable. It greatly resembles walnut, and is equally 

•lutablu for cabinet making. Very handsome gun-stocks have been 

lude of this timber. 

Binrk <Mk. — This timU'r, which grows from 40 to 50 feet in length, 
»tth ft diameter of 18 to 24 inches, is also suitable for cabinet^making. 
It is used iji the colony for bullock yokes, mauls, tool bandies, and 
■hioglea 

Blackwood reaches a height of 60 to 80 feet in New South Wales, 
vitii a diameter of 18 to 24 inches. Like blackbean, the timber gi-eatly 
Itavmbles walnut, and is one of the colony's most serviceable furniture 
iroods. It is highly valued for all kinds of cabinet-work, billiard-tables, 
and carriage building. 
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Coachrooff in a Kght, soft, fragnmt, cloee-grained, and tou;^ wood. It 
IB suitable for ooftch i\nd boat biiiMin*^', and for cabinet-work. It grows 
to a h«ij^'lit of r>Ci to 70 fet-t, with a diameter of 12 to 24 inches. 

Colonial Fine r«w;he» a hei^^ht of 150 to 200 feet, A^nth a diameter of 
3 to 4 feet. The wood is pftle in colour, and is strong and duniHe if 
kept cHmtiiiually dry or >v*»t, liut it soon decnya if exposed alternately 
to drynn.ss jind dampness. Tt gives spars 80 to 100 feet long. 

Common err White Pitic varies in colour from light to dark brown. Tt 
is a very dnrnhle, knotty wood, takes a good polish, and has an Mour 
of camphor. It is used for building j>urposes. The timber attains a m 
height of (30 to 70 fuet, with a diameter of 18 to 24 inches. 1 

Forest Oak is another valuable wood for cabinet-making. It is a 
handsome timber, rather heavy. The tree gi'ows to a Ijeight of SO feet, 
with a diameter of 2 feet 

Hfiftewood is one of the largest and liost of the trees of the colony. 
It is a strong, (^lojie-^jrained, and durablo tinilior, n^d in colour, and roae- 
scented, and is «f the greatest value for all kinds of caVjlnet^work. It 
would make an excellent substitute fur mahogany, which is so largely 
used by English cabinet-uiakers. The tree reaches a height of 100 feet, 
uad its diameter is 4 to 6 feet 

Mtfoil, — Tliis tree giows to a height of 30 to 40 feet, with a diaroeter 
of IS'to 20 inches. It is a hard, duiublo wood, and is greatly esteemed 
for th#i manufacture of ^'lov«> and handkerchief boxes, etc., having ft 
perfume of violets when unpolished. 

I'ltlip-troty^I, which ^om-s to fi height of 50 to 60 feet, is a dose- 
grained, hard, and tirm timber. Its appearance is uncomniun and 
attractive, being marked with irregular, longitudinal streaks of black 
and yellow, and it takes a iine polish. It would make handsome suites 
of furniture. 

Silly Oak. — The GreiiilUa rolm^ta^ which att^iins a height of 70 to 80 
feet, is one of the most suitnblo woods of the cohmy for boudoir and 
bedroom suites. Itfi colour is a light grey, beautifully crossiKl witlft 
silvery waves. It poaaesties a delicate lustre when polished. 

Jted Cedar. — This is a beautiful wood, much valued for the manufactu 
of furniture and for fittings of houses and Bhi|ts. It is of a dark 
colour, and, although light and eoHily wrought, is very durable. Th 
tree commonly grows to a height of 100 feet, with a diameter of 6 fe«t. 
but it has been found 200 feet high, luid of a diameter of 10 feet 

YellmfJ Cedar grows to a height of .'lO to 60 feet, and a diameter of 
2 to 3 feet. It is close-grained and durable, and |»oUshcs well. lite 
timber is suitable for cabinet carving, turning, aiid fancy work. 

YelUno-icood.—'Yhe^ Daphnntulra micrantha attains a height of 100 
to 120 feet ^ith a diameter of 3 feet. The wood is yellow in oo1ooi|^ 
and fragrant ; it is close-grained, easily wrought, and polishes well 
is very suitiiblo for cabinet-making. 
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Saiinaeood ih anothor timber yellow in colour. Tt is soft and silky to 
th« tottcb, closo-i^i-aiiiefj, and oawily wrought. This wood in also suitable 
for cabinet-making, and is considei'e<I to be sui»erior ti) the satinwood 
oaed in the Enj^luh funiiture trado. 

Lvfuum VU(r. — This is another white Iwech. It is PTualler in its pro- 
portioius than Lhu Iwech aJrcofly described, and grows to a height of 
70 to 80 feet, with a diameter of 2 feet. It ia used for ainnlar purposes. 

The following table sho>*-8 the values in .Sydney of the softwoods enu 
merated above, cut in planks or ilitchett : — 



KindolTlrofaar. 


Pwr 100 nip. ft. 


KindofTtnibor. 


Pet 100 TOp. rc 


BIftckbtran 


8. d. 

22 6 
25 
30 
22 6 
12 
U 
27 a 
15«. to 21«. 


MyaU 


s. d. 

35 


Blftuk unk 


Tulip- wood 


40 


Blmckwood 


SUkyOak 


25 


Cooohwood 


Red cedjir 


no 


ColonUl ptno 

White pine 


Vellow cedar 

YeUow-wood 

Satanwood 

Lignnm vitio 


30 
25 


Forest oak „ 

Rowwood 


30 
2A 



EucAXYPTUs Oil. 

A V. ■ ' whirh is extensively nsed for medicinal purposes and 

o ttULM; I ia distilled from the leaves of the eucalyptus trees of 

itmlia and Tasmania. The quantity of oil obtained vnries according 

apecivB and the district in wbicli it is found ; but the percentage 

by a few of the best known kinds may be wst down as under : — 

Ettcabj}iiiu amyudalina 3'313 per cent. 

„ oUom 1*250 M 

„ UwMxyhn 1*060 „ 

M ffoniceait/x 0*914 ,, 

„ ijtfihulwi 0*719 

The £. anttfrfifalina and the E. glohilus give the principal oils of coro- 
BMToe. Tho latter spHcip.s takes kindly to foreign soil and climate, and 
it* cuJtivation \\t» r"ndHn»d habitable parts of countries which othfrwise 
voald bav*' iwen hot betls of fever. Ali^eria and Califoniia are fonnid- 
abte cuuifietitors with Australia and Tusuiania for the supply of the 
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i*eqiiirfnient« of the world in tho matter of eucalyptus oil 
of the exjtorts of this article is only kept at Sytlney. In 
shipments from this port conaisted of the following: — 



Cottntrr. 



Uaited Kingdom 

Germany 

Belgium 

UDited States.... 

Total 



Fisheries. 

The seaa that wash the shores of New South Wales abound with 
fish, but none of the other resources of the colony have been so much 
neglected as the fishing industry. Spleudid fishing-grounds extend 
along the whole length of the coast, which presents many natural 
features peculiarly favourable to the existence of a verj' large supply of 
the best foo<i fishes. In the quiet waters of its numerous bays and 
Mtunries, and in Uie vast lakes and lagoons communicating w'ith the 
BW) are»found shelter and Riistenant^e, lis well as excellent breeding- 
grouncU. The principal fishes found on the coast are not migratory, 
and as a consequence may nearly always be procuretl in the market. 
It is unnecessary to dwell here on the value of the many foot! 6shes to 
be found in the waters of the colony, as that has already been dealt«^ 
with in the chapter on "Fauna" ; but it may be repeated that the lat 
Kev. J. E. Tcnison-Woods placed the number of edible species at 105— 
With an unlimited supply, however, the fishing industry has long 
in an uusati»factory condition, and fish is, with few exceptions, 
and dear. 

That there is no lack of a market for good fish in the colony may 
gathered from the fact that fresh, frozen, and preserved fish are import^^aj 





annually for local consumption to the value of nearly £i$U,000 sterUik.^ 
The impoits, although showing an increase in 1896, are not nimr miiTn if 
as they wfre a few years ago, having diminished since 1889, when t'^e 
quantity inifwrted for home consumption was valued at XI 30,767. TIjw 
decline, however, cannot be attributed to any great increase in tlie 
supply of the local product, with a corresponding fall in the price 
dcmande<i, for the transactions of the East-orn Fish ^farkot showed a 
steady oi^ntractinn until 1895, the latest year for which a record of tlw 
sales was kept. It is believetl that the volume of business at tlii* 
market was less in 189G than in the previous year ; but it is impossible 
to say what is the extent of the fish supply of the metropolis. Tbo 
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returns for the City Corporation's market at Woollooniooloo show that 
the following <|Uiintities of the principal spfvies were received there 
during the four years ended 1895. Similar information fur 1890 la not 
available i — 



KImL 



1802. 



18M. 



IS9A. 



doxen 



Wldtiaff „.„ 

PktbttS 

JCWbb ».. ..Mt*-M« 

Kiag6ab — 

Rock Cod 

Sulet and Floundort 

Uidke 

Cnirfiih .,.„ , 

GwflA — hMkeU 

Pmvu 






: 



1.W7 


'i.ft85 


4.566 ' 


1,507 


1.896 


3,281 


703 


491 


9S3 


12,681 


S.O.'ll 


8.671 


3,010 


9.«31 


9.021 


5,036 


6.H95 


n.ftw 


1,16S 


409 


I.UUo 1 


fi'29 


310 


233 1 


1,592 


1,344 


1,808 1 


aa.iw 


S.7fil 


10.155 


3,766 


5,131 


5.241 


3,82fl 


2.082 


3.155 


3.240 


3.050 


5.788 1 



5.650 

4.013 

r)6ii 

11.393 

« 

17.675 

1,193 

34 

1,184 

39.S30 
4.«J() 
3,6k:{ 
5,365 



• Xot «Uted. 

There are two private markets in Sydney, ami the business transacted 
•Itbeae Keiua to }>e increasing, while it is diminialiing at the Ciirporation'8 
m&rk^tv Fresh lish, however, does not seem to ho nmdi more plentiful 
now than it was in former yeai-s, and it ia little cheaper, its retail price 
VOftUy plncing it beyond the reach of the greater number of the [jooplo. 
Inported tisli has fallen in price j but the i*ef.luctiou in the value of the 
iapoftx has not Ijocn causod principally by this fact, hut l»y the smaller 
^Q&nlity brought into the colony. Tlie following table aliows the imports 
cf fijih for home consumption during the past eight years : — 



Tc»r. 


Frwb aod rrono. 


PRMorved. 


Total. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


1880 


1.331 


113,260 


114.591 


1890 


2,830 


99,101 


101,931 


1801 


3.662 


70.027 


74,589 


1S92 


4.065 


69.951 


74,016 


1893 


4,919 


63,953 


68,872 


1894 


3,016 


42.727 


45,743 


1805 


2,375 


52,(K)S 


54,473 


1896 


4.869 


83,870 


88,739 



Althongh fresh fifth is scarce, and there is a large import of the prc- 
•TT(>d article, a small quantity of fish di-awn from the wnters of iho 
ootuDT ia annually exported, the amount SL'Ut awiiy in 1890 being aa 
billows : — 

Frwh £5,056 

Frozon 38 

Piwerred 3 



Total .. £5,807 
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The control of t!ie lishtrit^a of the colony is plawil in the Iiaiids of a 
body of tive unpaid rouuuissioiitra, who are ap|)oint«d for* a lerui of five 
ytiftrs, ami who, through their salaried uispectors and aHaistantiiispectar^ 
iin<l other ofliwrs, supcrviso the Hslnng industry of the noloiiy, and see 
that the regulations wlucli they have issued in re^rd to the dimensions 
of nets, the closing of tidal waters to net-tishingt and other niattei*s, are _ 
observed. The marine tisheries embrace three division* — the Northern, m 
extending from the Tweed Uiver southerly tu Port Stephens; the Home ■ 
division, from Port Stephens to St. tieorge's Bnsin ; and the Southern 
diviision, from 8t. George's i^asin to Cape Howe. Each of the«e divi- 
sions compri»es many important <^roiinds. The inland tiHheries are not 
very impurbant, including; chieHy the rivers Aluiray, Muirumhtdgee, 
Lacldan. and Darlirij^; and Lake Gi^rge. Every lishormiii» mu«( apply 
for a license j'enily, the fee being lOs., which is reduced to half the 
amount if the license is iasuetl in the second half of the year. A 
liceuae mu^t also be taken out for every liahiiig-hoat, the fee lK*iii^ £1, 
which likewise is reduced by one-lialf if grunted aiYer iho 30th June. 
Penalties are im|>08ed bv the Fisheries Acts for breaches of the regalft- 
Itons of the CunimisHioners. 

The nuni1>er of iishiDg-^K>at licenses isuaed durinisr the year 1896 w&s 
214, and the numWr of licenses granted to tinhermen was S95. The 
claiss of boat UHe<l for lishing purposes in New South Wales is f»oor, and 
very little improvement is likely to result to the imlustry if the present 
fishermen ai-e left unaided »'ith their primitive appliances, and others of 
a better class, provided with capital, are not induced to take up the 
industry. 

The fees derived from the issue of the 1,109 licenses mentioned 
amounted to £501. What the actual returns of the fishermen wore it 
is impossible to say. No record was kept in 1896 of the sum rcalisc<i 
at the Eastern Market at WooUoomooIoo ; but tlie nales at two private 
markets during that year amounted to Xlli,f)90. The r;reafc bulk of the 
tisli cauie fi'om the stations in the Home di\n&ion, the largest nuuilter 
of baskets being obtained from Lake Mac^uarie, fnlloweil by Syduej 
Harlx)ur, the TugL^'erah Lakes, WoUongong, and Botany. 

For the purpose of oyster culture, the Crown grants leuses of the foi 
shores of tidal watei-s, whicli may be defined as between the mean high 
and luean low water mark. The rental is 20s. per annum for every lOO 
linear yards. The maximum length for which a lease may be olitaiiied 
is 2,000 yanls ; but as the same [M^rson may take out more than one 
loose, the portion of shore which may be oci^uinxl is practically un- 
restricted by the Oyster Fisheries Act. The lea.se may be taken for« 
term of twelve months, with rij;ht of rwnewal fn^ni year to year ; or for 
a longer period, notexceeiling HHeen year.s. renewiiltle from time to tiin* 
on the application of the lessee during the twi*U'th year of the trrnt 
Leases of deepwater or natural oyster be<ls are also granted for an art4 
not exceeding 20 acres, at a rented which must not be less than £2 per 
acre. During the year 1806, 241 a|^plications for leases of areas of from^ 
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liM> to 1,000 yordi*, n^presenting total area of 68,800 yartls. wc.«re luadtf : 
while, At the end of the year, the existing least's uuiul>eritl 3GN, and the 
lezi;*'tb of fureiUiore held was 134,500 yards. The depojsits paid with the 
A^plicatioiiK for lea84>s amounted to .£077, while the rentals receivwl from 
areas came to Xl,.'14G during the year. 
Owing to bad mana»;ement, the oy.st*r-l>ed8 of Port Jackson, Port 
Ste}>heaaf the llawkesbury, and the Shoalhavcn were greatly iujured, so 
that the markets of ISyduey have to depend njion the UhIs of the 
Manning, tlie Kichmond, and other norlliern rivei-s. as well an jtlaces 
^"ryond tlie wjlony, for their supply of oysters. The apiK»intment of 
the Fiih*ine« Commisaion in 18S0 probnhly prevented the entire extinc- 
tion of the oyster iudujitry in New Bouth Wales, though the operations 
of the Comndtisiou have Ijeen much impeded through lack of sufficient 
Wgi&latioii to enable them to check the improvidence of the lesKces, who, 
•ilh few exceptions, strip the oyater-beda without regard to futuie 
fttpply. There is but little doubt that the establishment of "pares" 
like those which may be seen along the coasts of France and B<'lgiuni, 
irhtTe oyster culture is conducted on scioutilic principles, would be 
rvinunecmtiTe, as the demand for tliis delicacy is great, and coutinunlly 
iikcreuing. 

Durinig that viaar 1896, 112,287 bags of oysters were obtained from the 
uHtl %»ater8 01 the colony, l>eing ft wiHsfiictory inci-ease on the takes of 
previoua years. The localities from which the supply wua obtained in 
1866 ««ri^ MB under : — 



LocmUfer. 


B.^ 


I.Oi^tt}r. 


Bmci. 


W»Ut» lAkew». « 


1.659 

1,764 
1.488 
1.231 

i.sa<i 

1.136 
660 

fiHO 


1 Tweod River. 


573 


OH* Ri^wr., 

Hiirkcsbury River..... 
HiiutYr Itivor 


Hastings River .,,.,..,. 


481 


Kvaiia Kiver 

Belhoger Uiver 

Othor placn 


454 
322 


Mumiiu! Itivur. .....»». 

Port M«pheiu 


5S5 


Tot»l 




Cftmilprt Hnvfiii 


12.287 


Richmoud River 





In Addition to the above supply, 5,6129 bags of oysters were im[»orted 
frwn other colonies, their value bein*^ set down at .£0,123. Of this 
Wactitr, 3,270 bags came from Queensland, and 2,000 from New 
Mmltuul. A bag of oysters contains 3 bu^Hels, and at the beginning of 
i'tS* the price per Iwig ot ginxl oysters in Sydney ranged from 258. to 

.•to*. 

The- nnnd»er of persons eonvict-ed in 1896 under the Fisheries nnd 
Oyater Fissberieai Acts vva« forty-three, the penalties imposed by the 
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magistrat-cs amounting to £9G los. Below will be found a clasftification 
of the ofiencea <»f which thefiR pc^rsons were proved to have been guilty, 
with the total amount of tinea imposed for each class ; — 



OffenccflL 



Penoui. 



Finn. 



No. I £ s. a. 

Uaing illegal nets 2 4 

Fishing in cloeed waters 12 | 32 

Fishing «ithont license 5 

Selling undersized fish <. .J 2 

SUllini^ 8 

Removing oysters from Rcscn'C 2 

Taking' oystera from Lease 2 

Removing oyntera without notice 1 

Not marking Lease 2 

Not informing shipment of oysters. I 

Ahusive language to Inspector 2 

Taking oyaters after sunset , 2 

Unbranded bags 2 

Total 43 (m 15 



• Cautioned. 



L 



The unsatisfactory condition of the fishing industry of the colony baa 
on several ocoasionR occupied the serious attention of Parliament and 
of tlie Oovernu»ent of the day. The latest effort to place it on a basmi 
on wiiich it may be built up to the lat^e proportiouB to which it ought] 
properly to attain was the appointment of a Royal Commission in 1894 
for the purpose of reporting on the best means to cany out the object i 
in view. This body hcurd a great deal of evidence on the state of tho) 
industry, and visite<l several of the other colonies in order to see per- 
sonally what had been and was being done in regard to the fisheries. 
As a result, they recommended in their refH>rt, which was presented tO: 
Parliament in June, 1895 — that further legislation should be jjassed forj 
the purpose of regulating the industry ; a systematic exploration of the 
coast made in a properly equipped trawling vessel, to detertnine tho 
capabilities of the deep-sea tisheries ; live fish transmitted to market 
by menna of well-boats; refrigerating cars adopted for transmission of 
i^tih by rail ; a central iish market rrocted near Darling Harbour 
Railway Terminus, with urban and suburban an.\iliary markets ; the 
middleman abolished, and authority given to fiahennen to vend tlieir; 
own tisft ; fish-carts substituted for the )>resent system of hawking 
with basket and barrow ; and other proposals of an important character 
carried out. Towards tho close of 1896 a Government Bill for iht 
better regulation of the li.slieries and the ti.shing industry was prepared' 
and presented to Parliament, but IjLck of time prevented the HoQBe' 
from dealing with it. 



AN EXTiyCT INDUSTRY. 
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Tub ^VHALE Fisheries. 

.1 a time wlicn efibrta are being made to n;vivt» the whale fishery, it 

itpr*!5tiiig to tnice the lustory of wiiat was in the early days regarded 

uiatiy as Hkeiy to heconio the »tnplu industry of the colony. In the 

1791. three ships jirc ret;ordid as having sailed from Sydney 

1uir(>our for "the tisbery." These were all convict transports, one 

which, the liritannia, a veswl hnlonpng to the whaling tirm of 

mel Enderby and Sous, is said to have been the first ship to pursue 

fishery on the AuKtralian coast. in 1793, Enderby joiuwl the 

itJHh Government in the pxpmme of fitting out a »hip to undertake a 

to the South Seas, with a view to extend tin* whale tishery 

iK : and in the following year the ships of this entprprisinj; speculator 

••ttt iictivi;Iy fiiiiraiL'ed in whaling oH the coa*it of New Zealand. It was 

Ihfi co atoin of ships, such, for instance, as thoso ownr-d by Campbclb ono 

irhent of Australia's merchants, to iuipoit te«s and sugars fi*oni 

and British manufaoture.s from England, sueh as cotton uncr 

\\pi\ (;o»>ls, hatts and other articles, and to obtain a return cargo of. 

lud skins ; although the oil export was relimpished subsequently or^ 

of the duty impofiod on l*-s importation into England. The whale 

%n»s particularly tlourishing during the lirst years of the colony's. 

tlemcnt, and it ariorded emiiloymrnt to a considei'able number of 

JM. In ISOiJ, ships were again tiespaiched to pursue the whaling 

lostry oir the coast of New jSealand ; but according to the evidence 

mipbell, given in \X\'2^ the oil-Hjiliery in AustnUian waters was 

irely stopped, as the duty and the heavy freights prevented its 

ition ioto England, and f.olonial vessels were not allowed to 

ki*igftte beyond the limits of the territory. The scaling industry 

however, continuonsly pursuinl. In 1821^. the tinn of Enilcrby 

jSons tilted out a hliij* to prosecute the fishery oil' the Seychelle 

and the southern branch of the industry experienced a decided 

rp U\ this time no sponn oil had arrived in England save that inijKirted 
tJio ships engaged in the actual tishery of the aninjal, but in 1?^2^ 
if* wrr** Diado in the English Custom-house of sperm oil imported 
colonies^ chioily from Sydney, although the whole quantity sa 
nd waa only O.OS.T tuns, the colonial oil beinj: partly the produce 
\% tilU^\ oat for the trade from Sydney and Van Diemen s Land, 
dl probability this oil was that obtained from the black, or right 
tlio breeding grounds iif which animal were to be found in CNxik's 
itodt* , where what in whaling parlance were termed " yhra-e parties'* 
ted themselves for the purpose of killing the whale, the produce 
was sent on to Sydney. The value of the trade in whale oil- 
\to ajipn-ciated from the fact that during the year 18:i7 the tnuil 
i|naniity iniiK-irted into England was r>J}^2 tuns ; and in 1828 the tota) 
podooB of the New South Wales lisheries alone was 2DS tuns of 
n oil, 50 tuna o£ bhick oil, 118 tuns of the oil of the Eca elephant^ 
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ami 7,647 sfftlsliins. I'lie Englisli iiu]>oi*t fluotuatecl considerali 
but reached :ts maximum in 1831, when it was rvcorUeU na 7^13 
tnns. 

In ]829 a coi-tain William Sutton went to Portland Bay, and estab- 
liKhccI hiiiif^i'lf at Whaler's Point, whme, during tlie next few years, he 
foundetl a whuling-Atation, and engaged aJso in sealing. liere^ too, tbi? 
Hentys came ; while the industry had been carried on inTanmania sinco 
1816, Frederick Henry Bay being the tirst fiAhiiig-^round in that inland. 
In 1830, DO lcu8 than seventeen Khips belougiuj;^ to Purt Jacksun wure 
4!Tigaged in whaling, a number which bad grown to 35 in 1833, an<i in 
4834 to 40, the hu>;esb ot* which was of 3(j5 toiut, and the suiaileht of 
:S0 tons burthen. In the first yenrH of the colony's history the spvrtn 
4ind black oil lisheries, |)articularly the fonner, (>re**enti»d ii fair Held for 
the invcstint^nt of capital on a htrge scahi ; l>itt by this time the sunia 
embarked m the industry were so considerable tliat further enttrpriso 
had little encouragement, iiloreover, the immediaT,e returns were of ao 
precarious a character, and the risks and lohaes so .serious, that a 8pec>dy 
and steady return for capit<al invusti'd could not bu ex[H'cted, and 
speculators preferred to put their money into s<|uatting pursuits. The 
value of the whale lisliery to Australia in 1834 may be seen from the 
fact that while the vessels suiling from Sydney numbered 40, the total 
number cit<ja^ed from Kn^^lish ports in whaling in ail parts uf tlie world 
was IK), of from 300 to 400 tons burthen. In 1839, no less than l,2ii*J 
iuns of black oil, valued at £41. ^41, wore exporte^l, principally to Urmt 
Britain; and 1.279 tuns of nperm oil, valut>4l at .£111.2S0. In 1840, 
the intportation of sjierm oil into Great Urilain was 5,722 tuns, of 
which quantity 1,719 tuna were from Australia, oxcetrding slightly the 
imjtortfttion from America, which was 1,717 tuns, but the latter had to 
pay the high duty on foreign "take" of i24 10». |»er tun. The reduc- 
tion of tlio duty on tiie importation into the United Kingdom of foreign 
whale oil is said^ however, to have tlestroyed the southern whale lihherj^ 
aa far as England itself whs conremed ; the numlKM' of ships fitted out in 
British polls V>oing in 1841, nineteen; in 1842, eleven; and in 1843. 
only two, while seven whalers were laid up in port, six were sold 
■out of the trade, and eight were offered for sale. Ships continued to U 
«ent forth from Australian ports, however, and about this time Mr. 
Benjamin Boyd, whose career in New South Wales was so interestiny, 
and whose <leath was so tragic, establishml a whaling-sUilion at Twofold 
Bay, at a de])6t named, after himself, Boyd Town, whence, for somft 
years, vessels were despatched to the southern whaling-grounds, and tlM 
pursuit actively prosecuted. 

The colonista of Western Australia had also engaged in tbe whilfr| 
fishery, hut they ap]iear to have been so auccfrftsfidly compete<l againut' 
by the Kuperiorly-<?<|uipj)ed Americans, who established a permaneDt 
station at Port Ix^sclienault, that tliey relinquislied the industry. 
practice of Australian whalers of killing the calves, in order to secui 
ci^iture o£,^^^a^^|^^^ great damage to the lishery by wast 
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oat the proJuct, ami in 1843 the auimal waa remarked ns 
somewhat shy and scarce in Bouthorn seas. Jiy tlie year lSi7, 
the industry had died out entirely in Tasmania, it was noted 
that it wfiH iikowiso declining in Bouthora waters genemlly, and that 
Aasti-alian shipping was enguging more exclusively in colonial trade, 
although niany craft were Rtill at work in whaling on difrereut parts of 
tl»e coast; and the *' take" for yeai-s afterwanla cornprised an export 
ol much value. In 1850 tJus amounted to 576 tuiut of sperm and IG 
tuna of bUc'k oil, and nearly 14 tons of whalebone, together of a total 
Value o( about j£2'J,000 ; while during the foUownng year the export 
VM .*)88A tnns of sperm and 13 tuns of black oil, and nearly 67 tons 
of whAlelmne, together of a value of close upon i!26,000. The value 
of th<3 total quantity of whale oil exported from New South Wales 
bts btwn estiinatetl at about £3,000,000, and from Tasmania at about 
£1,200,000. 

Early in the fifties the whaling industry gravitate<l to New Zealand, 
vhich was found to be central to the tisherieH in the South 8ea8> and a 
eonireaiient p4j«iiion for the establishment of "shore" parties. Indeed, 
(0 tbu day it is usual for old whalers to animadvert on the New Zealand 
wthod of securing thecretacean as having, more than anytbing else, 
flooduood to the extinction of the animal. The New Zealand tisheiy 
vu initiated by (.'aptain Kaim*«, from Auckland Harbour, early in the 
jwr ISS^ ; but the decline in the industry was hencefdrwanl very rapid. 
In 1850 there were upwards of four hundred whaling vesaels in the 
Southern Ctcean alone ; while in 1872 there were but seventy-two MytH in 
(Iw middle ground. In fact, the tishery tot:iUy died out; but of late years 
H hu Again attracted attention, and a small nuTn1>er of vessels prosecute 
^ industry during the seaaou. 
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THE progress of the Colony during tlie tii*st sixty years of its bistoi^ 
viewed iu tlie light of later events, Bceiiis painfully bIow aij 
soDiewhal uncertain. Yet the earlier colonists must huve been eunscio^ 
of tlie vast heritage destined to become the fortune of Australia, fi 
on no other supposition can their sacrificos and exertions be undersloa 
To the nations of the Old World this was pi-aclically an unknown lant 
and it wtus not till the story of the gold diseoverios was noisefl abrod 
that tlie importance and possible future of Australia wei*e iJi any w| 
realised- 

GoId-ininin)[5 was for but a brief period the leiwling industry of tli4| 
colonies, even in the wondpi*ful years that succeeded tlir uion)orab 
discovery nf Haruraves. Now, amongst the niinenils obtained in N« 
South Wales, it yields in importance to sih'er, and in some years to cod 
whilst compared with that of pastoral and agricultural pi*oduce the vali 
of gohl pmcui-ed is inconsiderable. The discovery of gold, neverthelei 
ma<le Australia a nation, for the current of immi^mtion which set sout 
wartl on the presence of the precious Tuotal becoming known has nevi 
cejised. Thouwinds ttf men in the prime of life, who had been attract^ 
to these shores by the hope of fortune easily acquired on the tiehUi 
the Turon and Bondigo, Ht»ein^ patient industry everywhere rowarda 
remained to shai-e the general prosperity, and those who came to dig fl 
gold readily turned their attention to tboir former, but less exoitln 
pursuil-8. 

Although the settlement of New South Wales has not been affected l! 
the di8c<»ver)*of gold to the stime extent as that of Victoria.yet the numU 
of persons engagetl in actual searcli for the precious metal was at <»ne tin 
e^)nsiderable. Xhia numlxT,however, h;Ls graduftUy decreased as ihe tieli 
have been despoiled of the ti'easures contained in their easily worki 
alluvial deposits. The abandonment of a gold-Held ianot^of course,alwi^ 
a loss to the country. After the excitement has died out, the digger niak 
room for the agricultnristy and resources of a more pennanent charad 
ai*o developed in parts of the colony which but for tlio prospector vied 
have been unknown, and but for the farmer would have renmined 
wilderness. Gold-mining now reipjires the expenditure of capital f»>rtl 
erection of plant and gold-saving machinery ; and the miner whose stoc 
in-trade of gold-digging appliances consisted solely of a pick, a sbom 




MTNTNO LAWS. 

a tin flish, has had, in the great majonty of instances, to seek other 
is of labour. 8lUl, the mining industry of the colony is in a 
irisliing conilitiou, and maintains in employment a fair proportion of 
the people. Many of the gold iniaers liave turned tlieir attentii^ri to the 
Bilver, copper, iind tin mines, and the coal and shale mines also find 
uccupation for large uuinbera. 

MiviNG OS Cbown L-VNDS. 

A loiner'a right is issued for a period of one your or of six months 
ty da^e, the fee payalil*^ lj»^ing Ss. and 28. 6d. res|teetively. It 
to the holder the privilege of entez-ing upon Crown lands and 
milling for gold or any other mineral ; of occupying a residence area of 
A qUiUrt^r of an acre ; of diverting and using water for mining and 
tlonMBtio parpose^s ; and of using, for mining or building purposes, timber, 
kMurk, stone, and gravel if these arc not on exempted or reserved lands, or 
within the opnration of a prohibitory proclamation. In searching for 
gold the holder of a mmer'n right may mark otf' ou alluvial grnund a 
l>roKpi;cting prott^etion artMi ranging from GOO feet long Ijy 1 ,200 feet wide 
to 1,400 feet long by 2,.':i00fi'et wide, according to tl»e di»*tance from the 
wsM^^t protection arwi or mining tenement pmducing goltl : and when 
• ' gold is struck he is entitled tt> laUe up, as a reward for his 
■ ry, a prospecting cl:um half the length and a quarter of the 
widtJi of the pnitcction aroi. Other forms (if occupatii>n of alluvial 
ground urnl^r miner's right are bUn^k claims, frontage are;w and chtiius, 
(rxlendol alluvial claiius, and river and creek claims, all of which ai-e 
?ovcrned hy special regulations. In tiuartz country the prospecting pro 
i«ciuin area cannot exceed a width of 400 feet ; but the length ranges 
froni If^O Ui 960 feet according ttj the distance from the nearest mining 
WieimioL producing gold. Tlu? claim which may be marked olf when 
■■■•'. If gold is discovered is half the length and the full width of the 
ion area. Ordinary and extende<i quartz claims may also be 
ukf'n up under miner's right ; and special regulations govern water- 
nglitii, residence areas, and machinery areas, the hist-mentioned 
'cjifrwenting 2 Jtcrosof land to which a person erecting quartz-crushing 
"•»th*-r machinery for extracting gold Inicomes entitled, Special leases 
area-s may also he granted for gold-mining puqjoHcs where 
iculties exist in working the ground ; but in any such case 
tiw laaxiiuiuu area cannot exceed 100 acr<«. The number of miners' 
rigiiLt issue*! during 1890 was 27,278, and the revenue derived there- 
from amounted to it 10,1 17. 

It ii only the holder of a miners right who may take out a 
fuld-fiiining lease. Tlie area for which an ordinary lease is granted 
rangey froui 1 to 25 acres, or less than 1 acre byconversion of a mining 
t<oeiu»int ; ami the term for which it may be taken out ranges from 
<ine to fiftr^-n years. Tlie armual rent jiayable is tixed at -£1 per acre 
ur portion thereof ; and wlien application is made for the lease, the first 
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year's rent muat be paid, tofrether with a suney feo ranging in anmunt 
from XI for 1 acre to ,£3 10s. for "20 to 25 acres. One man must bo 
employed for every 2 acres of ground taken up. No assignment, 
mortgage, sub-lease, or encumbrance can be made in connection with a 
goUi-inining lea.se unless with tlie sanction of tlie Secretary for Mines. 
The holder of a miner's rijrht or of a lease nnder the Act of 1874 may 
apply for a permit to mine for g(:tld or for any <»ther mineral under 
roads, streets, navij;jjible waters, or CQUimoiis or reserveti. Tlie rent, 
payable under an authority to mim? for ^it\d is 10s. per acre per annum ; 
but in the case of small areas, the holding of miners' rights may be 
imi>«>sed as a coudilion insteaii of the payment of rent. A permit to 
aearch for goUl on a residential lease on a cjold-field may be grante«i to 
the leasee Ihennif, or to any person other than the lessee, provided ho 
be tlie holder of a miner's right. Business licenses, operating upon 
gold-tields, are granted at the rate of 20h. par annum, or lOs. for six 
mouths {nm\ date of iasue. They entitle the holder Ui the occupation, 
for the purpose of residence or of carrying on business, of one-quarter 
of an aci-e in township sites, or of 1 acre on other Crown lands. 
Within twenty-<afilit clear days aft«r the issue of the certificate of con- 
ditional D'gistration, iraprovement« in buildings must be uiwle to the 
value of XIO, otherwise the area tfilcen up is deemed to be abandoned. 
During the year 18£)(J there wen* L^a^uetl 2,285 busineas licen&eB, the feea 
therefrom amounting to j£l,172. 

Before the close of the year 189G, when an Amending Act ynB 
passed, a miner's right could not hc: ufw^d in connt^ction with the search 
for and the winning of minerals other than gold, the equi^-alent 
authority Iwing termed a mineral license. Now, a miner's right confer* 
on the liolder all the right** and benefits secured by a mineral license, 
and the fee payable for the latter, which was formerly 20s. fur ono 
year, has been re<luced to 5s. for twelve months and 28. 6d. for six ' 
uiontlis, as in the t^ase of a miner's rights For the purpose of searchiof^ 
for opal, the holder of a miners ric:ht or a mineral license Ls pormittecL 
to take possessitm of and to occupy 400 by 400 feet of Crown Uinds^ 
and for othcT minerals an area of 40 acres ; but the area which may h9- 
occupied for the purpose of mining for and winning minerals is much. 
less, being 100 f€*et by 100 feet in the case of opal, and 4 acres in the 
case of other minerals. A mineral prospecting area is the term applied 
to land occupied in searching ft>r minerals, and a mineral claim that 
applied to land occupied in mining for and winning minerals. For thft 
purpose of searching for oial, the holders of sixteen miners' rights or 
mineral licenses may conj^iintly take possension of not more than 640 
aci'ca as one mineral prospecting area ; and for any other mineral than 
coal, gold, or opal, the hulders of two rights or licenses may tafco 
poiwession of not moi"e than 80 acres. The extent of land which may 
be taken possession of conjointly as a mineral claim is not more than 
12 acres, by tbe lioldeis of tliree miners' rights or mineral license*, in 
tb • case of minerals other than coal, gold, or opal ; and uot more than' 
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frvt tjy ^\A} fe*?fc, by the holders of four niiaers' riglits or mineral 
ticpfft4P4, in the cnse of oj-miL Within twenty -ei^flu days of tb*' discovery 
c4 op«il, the <KX-U|iier <jf :% [irospertiug .trfa mu«t iiiHrk oflfHiid <>ccupy a 
roiDeral claim iOO fet't by 200 feet, which must he work<H] !>y not It^s 
th&n twti nien. In the ciuse of ot!ier minorals, nppliciition must \h^ mnUo 
vitiiin thirty dHy>i of discovery for the converMitni of tlio pnwpficting 
Afra into a mineiitl Uwuiohold. A holder of a mineral liwuse i.s allowed 
to ocrupy, for the purpose of residone<% a piece of land not e.xceediuj^ 
ii extrnt n (jnai-ter of an aiTe, and ls entitled to the use t,i water under 
otftAin conditions. In Uw coui-w of the year 1890, 1,29S mineral 
\tetm9m wmre is»U(«d, the revenue derivable therefrom bein^' £709. 

A wilWirAl l«A8e \& «n*Hnted for the purpose uf miniu<: for any other 

■ilMml than gold, and it is not neceHsary that the applicant for such 

tdbould he the hoUW of a niiner*N right or u mineral licenKe. Tn the 

oMe of cool the minimum ureA which may Iw leased, unless with the 

special consent «if the Seeretary for Mines, is 40 acres, and the maximum 

640 acrm; for other rainentls thf an-a may not lie men* than 80 acres, 

twr lew than 20 «crt.w, exempt, as in the case of <>»al, with the sanction 

«fth» MiaistAT ; but there is nothint; to prevent a |M'rsun hol<lirijj; more 

thui OMO IcftflC. Till- UM*m for which a li'iwe may lie jfruntwl rauji^es 

frirtii one to twenty yejii's, and the annual rent, which is |>ayal)ie in 

' . is at the rate of 5fi. i>er acre. Oo*il-uiini:isr leiuses carry a 

•f 6d. per t<m ujx^n al! cfwil raised, tlin rent beiii^j; payable until 

Amount is t-x^iecdwl hy ihe rr»yaltr, when tlie latter only becomes 

ible, Iteserved lamiis may l>e lea&ed subject to the same conditions 

Crown landft, ntdcs.s the mineral sous^ht \h coal, in which ca.so the 

nnual reut«l is fix^l at 2s. per acn* if the surface of tlie land or any 

p»n of it i» requirLvJ. la. 6d. per acre whore no Hui'face is ref|uired, and 

Jl fN-r acn* if wholly under water. The royalty payable, however, is 

mxmti »R that char;:t^l iti leuues of Crown landh. The labour 

'f the li'asrs mentinnwl are proposed by the applicant, and 

to approval by the Spcretiiry t'tir Mines. All deaiiiijrH in 

kiK^aioii with the^e tea.'^s aiv* the (uinie as in f/old-minin^' leJiseN. The 

uf a miners ri;rht, nr of a Uta*_' under the Act of 1874, may be 

nn untbority to mine for minerals innler roadn, Kt recta, navi;;able 

or conmionfc or iv«i>rvi*. For coal the rent is 2k. f»er licre per 

ttaom, witli a royalty <if Gd. p<fr ton of lar^t' coal and 3d. per ton of 

nal) C00.L If t4ie royalty e.icce**ds the nriit, then the former oidy is 

fwyabU*. Ill the cJirte of oth«»r mineralN except gold, the royalty j>ayable 

" * ♦ho mU* of 5 |ier cent, on the value, with a rent similar to that 

i for coal landa. In tbe ciwe of Hmall areas the holding of a 

licen^«e may be impo.ted a8 a conditi<in in lipu of payment of 




iH clo.se of the year 1890, the arf«. held under Umisc to mimt 

waK I2.90t^» acres, and for otJier minerals r»'J,03:i acres, making 

• ~ ' ' ' acres of Crown iHuds held under ininin-^' IcaRc Under 

• if'iiM*, the area of auriferous Crown lauds held was 
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5,128 acres, and of lauds upon which other minerals were l>t'Ing' 
3,531 acres, giving a total of 8,659 acres of Ciowii lands held u 
application to leaso. ^h 

Mixing o\ Private Lands. ^I 

Certain of the Crown lands of the colonv liave been alienated 

time to time, subjeet to variouK reservations with resjiect to gold 
other minerals wliich mi^lkt uftorwards be found therein. Other h 
u^iiii, have been idienatA.Hl without any stieh reservation ; but tin 
tlie est^thlished Uw of England Uiat the ri;<ht to the myal metal 
does not pass from the Cmwn uidess hy exjuv^s conveyance, Ol 
alienated hmdn has tlic precious nietJil ivnuiined the projMirty oi 
State, Under the Crown Lands Art <if 1N8+ ownei-s of lands alien 
imdi.'r that Act, or under any Act themhy repaded, antl in respec 
which the right to minerals wjia reserved by the Crown, were gra 
f)eriDita to remove such minerals, subject to the payment of royi 
and under the Mining Act of 1889 autboritias might be issued to 
person to dig and Kcaivh for f^^old and other minerals ou all lands wl 
after the cinnntencement of the Act, migiit be Hold eimditionallji 
auction, in virtue of improvements, or otherwise, iind upon any 1 
wliich had been or should thereafter Ix- h.-ased oouditioujilly under 
Crown Lauds Act of ISSi ; and in the event of theae lands being f< 
^ contain gold or other minerals, provision was miwh' for the C4tnce11l 
of the sale or lease. The Mining on Private Lands Act, which 
pQfised in June, 1894, providfd, however, for the conversion into sp 
li!a«t»s of all permits of this kind whicli had been granted to owuei 
private lands for the i>urpose of removing gold, silver, lead, tin, 
Antimony, provided application was made within two months of 
passing of the Act ; and in all cosos where a s]>ecial lease wfis so obta 
jMiyment of rriyaUy ccAsed. But in respect to all other minerals 
jmyment of royalty Viy owners of private lands, iw reserved in the 
niiti^ granted under tho Crown f^inds Act of 1S84, and the puw( 
issue searching permits under the Alining Act of 1889, were allowe 
stamL To gold mining, all lands alienalwl or in process of alienu 
an», of course, o|>en ; but to mining for the other metals, only t 
lands in respect to which the rights arc expressly reserved in the Cr 
grtuits. The surface of lands enclosed and under cultivation is, ex 
with the consent of the own(?r, exemjit from tie provisions of the j 
but leiLses of such lands below the surface, at such depths as ma 
suthcient to protect the surface from damage, may be granted. Li 
within the boundaries of any town or village are exempt, ui 
proclaimed by the Governor to come within the operation of 
Aot. Crown' lands held under certain forms of lease, or reaei 
for various public piir|>oses, also come within the .scoj.>e of the Act 
ti}>ecial proclamation to that eflVnit bt? issued. 

The holder of a miner*s right or a mineral license may obtaii 
authority, for a term nut exceeding twelve mouths, but renewable k 
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rfiscTftion of tlie warden, p^Tmitting him to enter upon private lands 

f'jr ihe purpose of pruspccting for gold, silver, leud, tin. ov autiuiouy, 

Tlifc areu is defint-d by the warden, having regard to the imture of the 

deposit to \Hi s(>u*;ht for, and uiiuiii^' operiitious may ]>e wirrie*! on 

ibjfct to tht- |>aynu>nt of rcTit and compensation lixed by the warden. 

rent is payable quarterly in julvance. Tlie area must not exceed 

20 ju^rps in the case of ordinary auriferous lands, nor AO acres where the 

natural crtnclitions will render mining oiwrations ditticult and costly j 

vhile for other minerals tho maximum nre^i is 80 acres. These authorities 

may Ije cO?»verted into leases, the rent payable being jC I per acre per 

amiiuu. The term of the lease cannot exceed 20 years, but subject to 

certain conditions renewal for a similar period may be obtained. In 

lipoid mining one man must be enipUiyed for every 5 a«res : and in 

mining f'^'' silver, lead, tin, and antimony, one man for every 10 acres. 

Owner* of private lands may obtain special leases for mining purposes 

withrtut payment of rent. They arc also priviief::ed to enter nito aj^ree- 

meitts with hvlders of miners' rights or mineral licenses for tl»o latter to 

t*ke iK>sftes&ion of the land for minini^ purpf^ses as if it wert* Crown 

Und. In J*uch cases it is nut necessary to take out n leivse under the 

Act : but the land must be held and worked auhject to the regulations 

of thr Mininji lioanl in force for the time bein<(. Subject to the approval 

«f the Secretary for Mines, owners may also make agreements witli 

n»»j>e<^ to landft other than alluvial auriferous, or grant leases of the 

•ame^ the area and lalxtur conditions being similar to those tixcd and 

iiDf<is/.*<l in eonm<:tion with other leases granted under this Act. Every 

agreement or lease of this kind must l>e i-egistered within foui-teen days. 

A pn:*»pectin^ license may be issued to the holder of a miner's right 

t?njpoweriut; him lo enter ui)on any privat*? lands open to gold-mining, 

and not otherwise utilised under the Acr^ for the purpose of digging and 

M'arcljing for gold. Before mining operations are Ijegun a de[M>sit must 

Ir paid U> cover any damage which may l>e caus«*d t<t tlie surface of the 

;*rinmd. If piiyable allu\'ial gold is discovered the land may lx» 

rv«umer| by the 8Uite, the discoverer having a preferent right to u 

pro«p*'ctirig oliiim. The Crown has also the power to ivsume laud con- 

:.' auriferous (juartz veins, provided the consent of the owner l>e 

'-d; and the prospector who discovere<l the vein may apply for 

tt leave. 

At the cloBi? of the year 1896, the area of private lands held under 
l<^a.>»e was 6, 1 60 acresi, while other 6,61(5 acres were held untier a]jpli- 
CAtimi to lease. On the same date, permit.s tf» mine for gold on 162 
•cr*» of re»*rved lands were in existence, while the area of reserved 
UiuU held under permits to mhio for other minerals was 22,834 acres. 



Mixers Employed and Phoductiok. 

Th* following t^ihle gi^es the approximate? number of pei-sons actually 
liogaged iu the principal departments of mining during each of the past 
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opvcn yean. T1>e fipsrea ue g^ven on tke Aalborit7 of Ub 
the Mn»ei DefMrtmeot: — 
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It wiO he Mao that the oohmj haa p ro do ced 
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and Appear as fiooh in tho minin;:; rc^turns. Thin, of course, ir an 
«Tor. Al»o, front the hcviing "Sundry Minerals" some of the items, 
cuoh tA WnxesXjCiuo. dux atttl building stonoK, which hiivn. Ikm^h inolu^lofl 
in tHe report of the Mines Dej^artment, have been rejected in pr«^paring 
Um above retvm. 

Metallic Minerals — Gold. 

Amongst the metallic mineralH found in the colony, gold occupies a 

riost place, both ou riocount of the (|uantity wliich has been and is 

beiii;!; raised, and of the influence which the discovery of tho royal 

neCai has hftd on tliesc^ttlementof thecountry. Tliedabeof the discovery 

of Ipuld id New H^juth Wales was for u long time tlu» theme of much 

oontrovoniy, and tJie (piestion as to thf oricjinal discoverer was long dis- 

paieil. It i» now aj;reetl, iiuwever, that the existeuoe of gold was known 

Ui lUc nutboritiea during the early days when tlio ctilony was a convict 

•ettlement, but for obWous State reasons the matter remained secret. 

The tirst autheitlic record of tlio discovery is containeil in an extract 

from Assintant Surveyor James 3IcBrian's Field-book, bearing date 

16tb February. 1^*23, in which the following note appears: — *' At 

chain)) ?>0 links to river, and markeil gum-tree — at this place I found 

mieroti« particles uf g>jld In the sand and in tlie hilifi convenient to 

'* The river referred to is the Fish River, at about 15 miles 

'' .irst, not far f rt)iu tite Kpot to wliich the tirnt gold-rush wau 

ikftcie twei»tv-ei|Brht years aft'Twards. 

In IH:J9, Count Htrzeletki found gold in the Vale of Clwydd, and 
BDOunonii-uriY] the dis4Nivery to Governor ilipps : but he was ref|ucsted 
to k«|» the Dtatter setn-et, lest the knowledge of the existence of gold 
ihoulil im|*eril the wifety and discipline of the settlement. The liev. 
W. B. CUrke al(*o foutid gold in 1841, in the Mac«|uarie Valley and 
^ Vale of Clwydd, and expressed his belief that the precious metal 
would b«! found abundantly dispersed throughout the territory. But it 
*lk not until the year IHj] that ])ayable deptthits were proved to exiiit 
in Xcm' »*<t>uth Wni<»5, and this iinportJint discovLTv was due to Mr. E. 
HaiDinmid Hari^ravew, who, on his return some time previously from 
fKiinterl out t-o the Government the localities in which he hwl 
■ I'le de|KiHi(f <'f alluvial gold, viz., at Lewis Ponds and Summer 
' . in the districU eif Hatliuret and Wellington. Prospecting 

*; . follower! in the ueighljourhood, with tHe result uf which 

*vvjroiie in now familiar. A few weeks later, rich depositK were dis- 
Wired at Ballarat, Blount Alexander, and other gold-fields in Victoria ; 
■mI Um world witne*£c<l u gold-rush frum all parts of the earth t4> these 
similar to that which some ycjirs before had taken place to 

ivie gold 19 the only true mineral species of gold which has so far 

lud in Xcw South Wales, and waw iirst met with in easily worked 

dtfposiUk These diggings have always attracte^l the greater 

of miiien, as the precious metal is obtained without costly 
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appliances ; but however rich thoy may Ijc, alluvial dt-posite are very 
S(.ion w«>rkwi out, tlieir area generally l>eing of Limited extent. la 
such deposits gold is found ussoeiated with a variety of minerals. It 
is found in the shape of grains and nuggets, M-ater-worn in appearance, 
and sometimes of considerable size. Tliough New South Wales has not 
yiehled nuggeU of such an extraordinary size as those found in the 
eighb4>uring colony of Victoria, yet some splendid Bi>eeimen« «»f that 
»Id formation have been unearthed at vai-ious times. Thus in July, 
^51^ a mass of gold was found njj the Turtm River gold-tields which 
weighed 106 B>., or 1,272 oz. This, however, though calltnl a "nuggpt," 
was really a piece of reef gohl. In November, 1858, at Burrandong, 
near Orange, an(»ther nugget was found, which when melte<l at the Sydney 
Mint gave 1,182 oz. G dwt. of pure gold, of the value of ,£4,389 8s. lOd. 
A Uiird nugget, called the Brennan, was Bold in Sydney in 1801 fop 
£1,156. In 1880 and 1882, several nuggets which were unearthed at 
Temora weighed from 59 to 139 oa^ ; ami in 1887 nugget* werefound 
by fosaiekers in various parts of the country, four of which, weighing 
re«i>ectively 357 oz., 20U oz., \7 oz., and 32 oz., were obtained at 
Hargraves, and another, weighing 30 oz., at Limestone Creek. The 
Jubilee nugget, weighing 344 oz., was also discovered in that year at 
Maitland Bar, in the Mmlgee District, anil was worth about j£],236. 

Although the alluvial deposits fliscovered in the early days have be^o 
practicAlly abandoned ami are considered to V>e worked out, there is ample 
evidence that the surface of the country has been merely scratched. 
The search for gold has been vigorously prosecuted for more than 
forty-rtve years and still new gold-tields and fresh deposits ar<» being 
discovered — in localities, too, supposed to have been tht>roughly 
examined. The gold formation is very widely dilVused throughout the 
colony, as may be gathered from the fact that the fields of Albert, 
Delegate, and Ballina are l>etween 600 and 700 miles distant from each 
other; and it has l>een estimated that the extent of countiy covered by 
fonnations in association with whii-h gold always occurs, exceeds 70,000 
square miles, whilst the precious metal has also bern found in fonnationa 
where its presence was never suspected. A considerable portion of this 
area, equal to nearly ont^fourtli of the whole surface of the colony, his 
never been touched by the pick of the miner. 

Gold is al8ofoun<i in quartz-veins, occurring in older and metamorphic 
rucks, such as argillaceous slateK, chlorilic and talcose schists, as well 
as gmnite, diorile, serjientine, and porphyry. Vein gold is n.s»K*iat«l 
nioiv commonly with iron pyrites, though found with cuppur, Icrtd. 
zinc, and silver ores, and also in asbestos. But llie extraction of 
gold from quartz-veins requires the erection of extensive machinery and 
gold-saving appliances, involving an outlay of capital such as tho 
ordinary miner seldom possesses. Quartz-mining is generally carriod 
on by com[ianies. 

(iold has been found in conglomerates in the Coal Measures ftt 
Tallawang, and in Carbouiferoua strata. The Kev. W. B. Ulsrke 
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detected it in the Huwkesbury sandsUme formation, on the uoitli side 
of Sydaey Hiirijour, and he also mentions that it is distributed through 
the flHnd at the mouth of tlie Uichinond Rivoi*. These auriferous beach 
•aods bjive of late yeiirs givuii umployment to several hundred men. 
Along the southern part of the crtost of the colony, it has been found 
near the shore, in the 8ar\d washed liy the waves of the Pacitic Ocean ; 
whilst at nffiiMJij^ui, Hnd in the district extending; between Moruya 
And Eden, importaiiL discuvenes have also l»eeu made. It wouhl be 
poasibk. to muiie (\\ery part nf the province in which f;old is found, 
the preriouH ni*'tnl app*?*!!-?* throu;»hout the greater pait of the terri- 
tory, and there is ample evidence that there exist de|X)sits which will 
otTer t-> the prospector or the miner a profitable field of employment for 
many years to come. 

Below will be found the quantity and A^alue of the jOfold received for 
coino^ at the Mint, and ex|M>rted ilnrinp; each year, since 1851. The 
<|Qaatity of gold, tlm prrtducR of New South Wafes, recoive<l at the 
Sydney Afint for roinaicte in 1890, amount**!! t<i 203,337 oz., of the gross 
value of X7">9,So3, the average jjrice bein^ nearly £3 Hs. 9tl. per oz. 
Tbr ^^old exported during the year without passing through the Mint 
amouDtnl to 92,733 oz., valued at £313,607. 
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Tl will 1m? s**?n that the production of ^ol'^i i" 1896, nltHongh not so 
%h M Lu 1894 and lt>95, e^coeeded that of any other year since 1873. 
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It is a wetl-knowii fact that in yeare of prosperity and c?ft8iIy^>htoin*?d 
employment persons ar« atti-ftet<*<l fron^ ^old-niininpf to other pantuits 
which oiFor fewer chances of ncctimulainf; rapid fortunes, Imt steadier 
employnipnt nnd morn soourit.y nj^ainst Joss;, while the stoppaige of this 
employment forces people to turn to mining. The deprew-ion in trade 
which has existed during the past few years has, therefore, liad the 
ellect of largely increasing the numher of seekers after gold, manv of 
the nnempioycd having Ween supplied by the Government with miners' 
rights nnd with railway passes to take them to likely spota where a living 
c*juM be made by fossicking, on condition that llio cost should be 
afterwards refunded when the men were in a position to pay the money. 
A large number of applications have been made by tlie relatives and 
mates of these men for assistance to join tlieir friends, showing that at 
any rate many of those originitUy sent fossicking liave found sutucient 
inducement to remain tm the fields. The f(.*ea derive<l from t)ie sale of 
miners* rights have, aUo, almost doubled since 181)3, and it would 
appear that many men who in the Hrst instance were granted riglit^ on 
credit have l3een enabled to pay for them or for their renewal. 

In other directions much enttTpri.se has been shown iluring the last 
few yeai*s in ll»? search for gold, and quart/, reefs Iiave be<'n opened up 
in many f>arts with pn)FilJil>le results. Old workings, which liad been 
abandoned years before, under an impivssion that they were vidnable 
only oti the surface, and which had Bcarix*ly, in any instance, been teste*! 
t*j a gn»nter depth tlmn 200 feet, have been reopened with very encour- 
aging results, and quartz-mining is bticoming more and more a permanent 
industry, the yield fiY>m that source t»eing now almost four times an 
great as it was six years ago. On tlie other Land, the number of 
men engageij iii alluvia) mining and the returns therefrom showed no 
tendency to increase until the past three j'ears. when a large number of 
fossickers gave a lillip to this brunch of gold-mining. The fidlowing 
table shows the number of men employe<l in alluvial and in quarti- 
mining, with the production from each branch of the industry, since tho 
year lSy8. All the men employed in (|uart.7-mining were Europeans, bot 
on alluvial fields 710 Chinese found occupation in 1S96 :— 



I 



T«w. 


Number of Mliwn. 


Proaaotlon. 


AllicvbU. 


qnurts. 


AlliiviAl. 


(^)ftrts. 




No. 


No. 


<A. 


OIL 


1888 


4,398 


3.1)10 


43.906 


43,508 


1880 


5«623 


4.r.60 


39.412 


80,347 


1800 


6,3M 


(j.285 


03,879 


63.881 


ISOL 


4,748 


6,418 


50,713 


I<»2.fi23 


1892 


4,1130 


5.0IU 


35,024 


121.846 


16dS 


6.401 


ri.556 


&5.330 


123,952 


1894 


8,742 


8,465 


93,742 


231,045 


1806 


11,331 


10, tat 


8].84fi 


278.520 


1890 


10.138 


12,060 


GS..S34 


227.6,'W 
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The pruicipal seats of alluvial gnlJ-mining are the BatburKt aiul 
idgee (luitrictH, hikI tJm country wftteit'U \ty the various feetlers 
tht» Upper Liu-liliin, and alao iii tlio Tuniut and Adelong and 
Briiidwood districts. Ju 1^80, tho Tujuoi-a gold Ku Ids, in the Mur- 
ruuihid^c district^ ulxjut 30 to 40 mil<-'.s from the tutand town o£ 
Wacija Wagga, were discovered, and were for some years in a 
fluari^hmg condition. Tho district is now drifting from mining into 
an imp:)rtant agricultural settlement. In the north of the colony, 
in the New England district; on the coast, in the county of fJhm- 
<>e«t*?'r; and in tl»o t'xtreuie north-west, at Mount Poolp, Mount 
Bruwne, and Tiboohun-u, the golddield^ maintain a cunsiderahle 
population of miners. The system of hy<lraulic sluicing is atlopted 
in only two or ihrtw mines in the New England district; at Kiaiulra, 
on the southern talth^-lands, where extensive rfwervolrs have been 
fbrmeil, and the l'm!6 of the rocks attacked in various places ; at 
NeUKilhexy, near Bombala, wherH the DeJcgate River Hydraulic 
iSlaieing Company have erected machinery capable of lifting 4,f>00,000 
l^lons of water to a lir.ight of 330 feet in twenty-four houi's; in 
the Adelong Creek, near Aflelong ; and in the Shoalhaven valley, 
where large sums have heen ex]>eiidiMl by runipanies in endea- 
Tovring to bring water to bear for iduicing several promising beds 
of allnriam. • 

Th^ principal quartz-veins am sttuat/td near Adelonp, Armitlalp, 
Bathur&i. Uiil End, Orange, Parkes, and Wyalong. Tho districts 
which produced the larcest quantitiea of gold durini; 1^9*) were — 
Hillgrrive, 37,901 oz, (Uillgrove, 24»420 oz., and llillgx-ove West, 
15,4H1 w.); Wyalong and Wyalong West, 33,495 oz. ; Orange (chiefly 
Lockuow). 29,440 oz, ; Cobar, 25,750 oz. ; Parkes, 12,500 oz.; Welling- 
Wn(€hietlv Mitcbella Creek), 7,130 oz. ; Oulgoug, 7,000 oa. ; Captain's 
^ *'.")(>b oz. ; Peak Hill, fi,428 oz.; Sofala, 4,753 oz. ; Broken Hill, 
It ; Temora. 4,000 nz. ; Hill Eml, 4,003 oz.; Major's Creek, 
",i,'^ tit; Young, 3,65" oz. ; Tronbarks» 3,524 oz. ; and Tumberuraba, 
3,0'.! I oz. Besides the Mount E>rysdRle goUl-field, in the Cobar dis- 
trict, <llsonvered in 1S93, tite most important tind of recent years 
»*i mado at Wyalong, m tho LacHhLn dLstrict. The first pr<3.spect- 
ingcUim on this tield w:us regintered on the 26th Deceml>er, 1893; 
( giQAt rush at once ensucil, and in the early part of 1804 there 
*■!• probably more than 10,000 persons on the ground. This num- 
W haa now l>een n.'diiccd t«» reasonable pro[K>rtions, and in 1896 
iW prtMluction from the lieUl was 4»nly exceeded by tltat derived 
(rnfti Uie Hillgrove district, and show^cd an incrca.se of 8,908 oz. on 
^ yield of the prex-ious year, and of 23,846 oz. on the yield of 1S94. 
Anather new tield was discovered in 1894 at Garangulu, near Mar- 
nunhorrah. It may be pointed out that, a-s shown above, the Broken 
It Proprietary CoTn[»any saved during the year 4,389 oz. gold from 
ttlver-leftd bulliou. 
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The following table sliows the avertfjafe yield of gold obtained from 
certoiri pai-cels of fjunrtz crushed in aeveml of the mining districts 
during 1896:— 



District. 



(^uuitftr- 



perton. 



TielH o( Gold. 



Bathurst 

Tamliaroora and Turoo 

Lacblan .. 

8ontliern , 

Tumut ami Adelong 

Heel and Umlla 

Hnntor and Macloay .. 
Clarence and Kicbmond 

Miiflt;ee , 

Cobar 

New England 



Total 



tun». 
18/J37 

4.232 
30,787 
17,026 

6.160 

47,551 

470 

l,7'2tt 

21,3m) 

3,129 
2,119 



158.888 



OB. 


dwt 


-fiT. 


1 


13 


Ifl 


1) 


13 


c 


1 


6 


6 





6 


9 





8 


12 





U 


11 


(> 


17 








17 


17 





12 


U 





9 


17 








U 


17 20 



30.301 7 ].% 

2,8(»'2 13 3 

48,286 4 20 

5,440 3 17 

2,620 12 

34,3SS 10 

401 10 

l.ft:io 11 

in.sin 10 

\.:>4\ a 

l.UliJ 17 



141.702 10 21 



The gold found iu New South Walfis is never absolutely pure, always 

contnining tracos of otiier raetid|, such as copper, intn, and bismuth, and 
often a fjiir percentK;'e nf silver. To the presence of silver its light 
yellow c*»lour is due. New Simth Wales t^dd is genn-ally lighter in colour 
than Victorian gold, but is t»f a dtt'per yellow than that found in the iields 
of Southi-rn Queensland. Its speeliic gravity averagevS aWtut 17*5. 

The average weight of the metal obtained by each miner in 1S9B 
waa 1333 oz , valued at £48 Cs. 8d. It must not be suppfised, however, 
that these men were employed during the whole year for so small » 
wage. Many of the miners follow other pursuits during a portion of] 
the year ; besides this, there were several new fields which so far 
ha<i yielded very small returns, and a large number of men were 
eni^'agefl in prospecting. For the post ten years the average (]uantity lA 
gold won per miner has been 147- ot., valued at j£53 58. 2d. 

The st«>am engines employed in quartz-mining in 1800 numhen'd 262, 
with an aggregate of 4.107 horso-powt-r. There were als*» lyG ci'ushing- 
intiehines, and 1,462 stamp-heads. In alhivial gold and tin mining 
there were employed 'A'l steam engines, of whioli the aggregate hors*^ 
power etjualltid 409. The value of the machinery employed in gold- 
mining i-s estimated at £693,198. 

The uumljer of fatal accidents in gold-mines during 1890 waa 22 — 
ten more than iu the previous year. Fourteen men lost their lives in 
auriferous cjuartz-niiiiing, and eight in alluvial workings; while nine wen? 
seriously injnretl in quartz-mines, and two in alluvial mines ; and twehu 
met with slight accidents in quartz-mine.s, and one in alluvial workingi^ 

From the date of the lirst discovery of payable gold, in 1851, to th« 
end of tht* year 1890, tlie quantity of gold produced in the Australasian ' 
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rej)rt's*»nt« » total value of £388,533,999, cxtinctpil in the sliurt 
fortv-five ycRrs. The share of each colony in the production 
wealth is given below : — 



Cokmr. 


V«hu. 


Proportion 

nitta in «&ob 


New South Wales 


£ 

43,3D9,9.'>8 
244,138,728 

39,IiW.465 
1.91»,456 
4,104,041 
3,383.921 

52.392.430 


per cent. 
11-17 


Vietorta 


62-84 


qfumlmod 

SottHi AuBtmlu ^ 

WaiUni Aiuttrftlis 


10-09 
0-40 
1-06 


'HufnAByh 


0-87 


J^^vf ?,n\»n'\ , 


134S 






AwtnlMM ».. 


386.533,909 


100-00 



fiy far the larc;<>st proportion of tliis amount was produce^l by tlio 
lyof Victoria — flmountini^ in fact to nearly two-tliiitl.s of the whole, 
^ew Zealand is the next larj^est producer. New S<.tuth Wales riming thiwi. 
For the ten years ended 1896, the world's prmluction of gold is estiuiated 
M follows : — 



Tmr. 


Vfttuc 1 


TCM-. 


V«lue. 




^ 1 




£ 


1887 


20,155,000 


1893 


29,200.000 


18S8 


22,139,000 


1893 


31.110.000 


1889 


'2i,im,im 


1894 


IJ'^.OS.'i.OoO 


1800 


23.7MO.n»J 


1895 


41,3tJ2,(»»tO 


1801 


26,130,000 


1606 


45.305,000 



Uf thn Uyitd value for 1896, the AustralaHiaa colonies produced about 
I9'tf per cent., and New South WiUcs alone, 2'1 per cent. 

Silver. 

Up to the year 1882 the cjuantity of silver raised in New South 
Walflii was \"ery small, but in that and following years extensive 
(iiMorericfi of thiB metal, aeHociated principally with lead and ci>pper 
nn, wrre made in various parts of the colony, notably at litwnxik, 
in the Nciw Enuhind district, and, later on, at Sunny Corner, near 
^i^i:n(tt ^^^ ^^ Siivertnn, Broken Hill, and other places on the Barrier 

' ! :kn»entjferons 4wid fires of the Barrier Ranges and Broken Hill 
?i of N«w South Wales have, more than any other, attracted 

IUtcntiiin. This rich silver field, which was discovered in 1883 by Charles 
Blip, a boundary riiJer on Moont Gipps Run, extends over 2,.'»00 sqiaare 
Wilai of country, and has developed Into one of the principal uiiuing 
BMitiva of the worid. It is situated beyond the river Darling, and on 
tibt confines of the noi^til>ouring colony of South AustraliiL. In the 
BbrricrBna^districttho lodes occur in Silurian metamorphic micaceous 
O 
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sclnats and banded gneisses, intruded by gronite, porjdjyry, and diorit<>, 
and traversed l>y nujiienma quartz reefs, some of which are gold-bearing. 
The Broken Hill Indo is the largest as yet discovered. It varies in width 
from 10 feet to 200 feet, and uiny \w Iniced for several miles, the eountiy 
liaviug l>een taken up all along tl\e line of the lode, and subdivided 
into numerous leases, held by mining coini>aniea and syndicates. 

The Broken Hill Proprietary Company hold the premier position. 
Tlipy have erected on their lease a complete smelting plant on the late^it 
and most app^o^'ed princi|iles, and have enlisted the nervices of com- 
petent managers, whose experience has been gained in the oelobratfd 
«ilver-uiining centres of the United Staten, From the commencement 
of mining o|»eration8 in 188.) to the end of May, 1897, the. Com- 
pany trt*ate<I 3,299,331 tons of silver and sUver-lead ores, producing 
^7,526,507 oz. of silver and 326,060 tons of lead, valued in the Loudon 
market at £17,133,184. They have paid dividends and bonuses to the 
amount of i£6, 1 16,000, besides the nominal value of shares from the J 
several "Blocks." The sum spent in the orecti<m and construction of I 
plaiit, from the opening of the property, is aliout j£75O,00O. The mine " 
•wages and salary sheet for the twelve months was ii407,315, including 
£79,050 paid to contractors and XOr^JGO for tjuarrying. The J 
Ijalance of £272,499 was made up of mine wages £77,169 ; smelters' 1 
wages, £100,340 ; lixiviation, chloridising, concentration, roasting, am] 
refinery wages, £88,556; and electric light wages, £1,434. The net ^ 
profit for the year was £300,120. ■ 

Besides tlie mines at Bi-oken Hill, there are workings at Silvcrton ■ 
and Thackaringa in the same dislrict. The total value of minerals ■ 
exported from the Barrier district during 1896 was £l,7.')4,t'>15» dift- ■ 
tributed as follows :— Silver-lead bullion, li:f,421 tons, £788^530 ; siUar- ■ 
ieod ore, 267,058 tons, £955,644 ; copper ore, 15 tons, £75 : and enpiH*r ■ 
matte, 247 tons, £10,266. The quantity of pm-e silver containtni in the I 
items enumerated amounted to about 10,39r',000 oz. ■ 

As a natural consequence of the success of these mines, numWrs of H 
miners w^ere attracted to the di«trict, and the population, which in 1883 ■ 
consisted of only a few stiition hiinds, had risen to a total of 24,438 ■ 
souls at the date of the 1891 census, of ulnan G,4G5 men were employed ■ 
in and about the mines. The population of the district is now cstimatod. m 
however, at about 20,000. The aggregate output of the mines, includ- H 
ing the Proprietai-y, to the cud of 1896, was valued at £21,189,665; ■ 
and the value of the machinery in the Barrier district at tho end of H 
the year was £929,300. The proximity of Silverton and tho Barrier ■ 
district to the colony of South Australia could not fjiil to attract the ■ 
attention f»f the business people at Adelaide, who were not slow to S 
realise the advantages which they would obtain by attracting toward* ^| 
their capiti\l the tratlic of a region of such immense wealth. The ^Bi^ ^M 
way sy.stom of South Australia was immediately extended to the l»order. H 
and in the colony of New South Walcis a tramway was laid down, thoB H 
connecting the town of Silverton and tho mines of Broken Hill witli tbe^H 
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to AdeUiile nnd Port Pirie, in the latter instance reducing tho 
iftf»e by sf>me 70 to SO milea. 
"company has been formed in London for the purpose of acquiring 
the rights in New South Wales of a new proct^ss for the treatment 
of sulphide ores. Works have been constructed at Dapto, near Lake 
lUawarra, and it is intended to smelt refractory gold ores as well aa 
ailTer ores. The ranclunery is capable of treating -00,000 tons yearly. 
Another company lia.s erected at Cockle Creek, near Newcastle, electro- 
metal I argical works, which are giving pniployment to a large number 
of men. The process adopted at the Sulphide Corponition'ti works at 
Cockle Creek i& that known aa Ashoroft's, and is a most remarkable and 
nit4?re«ting one. The capital of the company is ill, 000,000; and the 
result of their operations will Ik? waR'hcd with tho vei*y greatest interest, 
as il is considered that Mr. Ashcroft's discovery is one of the most 
remarkable of the century. 

Th<* fiuantity and value of silver and silver-lead ore exportied from 
Kew rfouth Wales to tho end of 189G in shown in the following table : — 





silvrr. 


BUver Lead. 




year. 


g»»tHy. 


Value. 


(iudotily. 


Valott. 


Tolft] 
Value. 




Ore. 


Metal. 




%1^ 
vm 


72fi.770 

38,618 

77.068 

93,660 

794,174 

1,015.433 

177.308 

370,064 

416.805 

496,552 

729.590 

XW.602 

531,072 

a4fi.ft22 

650J42 

H02,780 


£ 

178.405 

9,024 

]6,4SS 

10.780 

159.187 

197.544 
32,458 
60,068 
72,001 
95,410 

131,850 
56,881 
78,1.31 
04, 150 
81.858 
20.618 


tons owt 

J9I 13 

11 19 

105 17 

4,663 1 

2.005 16 

4.802 2 

12,530 3 

11,730 7 

46,065 9 

89,719 15 

92.383 11 

87.5(H 15 

1.55,859 1 

137,813 8 

190.192 19 

207,363 1 


tons cwt. 


£ 

5,026 

360 

1,625 

12.3,174 

107.626 

294,485 

641.952 

1,075.737 

1,899,197 

2,667.144 

3.454.739 

2.420,952 

2.953.589 

2,195.339 

1.560.813 

1,758,933 


£ 
183.430 
9,384 
18 113 


Mas 




itti 

1485 


ioo""*s 


142,954 

286,813 

492,029 

574,410 

1.142.405 

1.071,198 

2.762,554 

3.619,589 

2.477,836 

3.031.720 

2.289,489 

1.642,671 

1.785,451 


1SS7 

lan 

1889 

m 
m 

m 

UBS 
UH 

m 


18,102 5 
34,579 17 
41,319 IS 
.Sj.31>0 3 
45.850 4 
58,401 3 
42,513 2 
29.687 7 
19,573 4 


Tout 


7,423.526 


1.319,356 


1.103,946 17 


345,613 11 


•21.090.690 


22,410,0*6 



As llie bulk of the silver is exported in the form of silver lead bullion 

ttdore, it is impossible to ascertain the exact quantity of pure silver 

_*Dd until the product has been realised in London. A calculation based 

figures given in tho reports of the Broken Hill Proprietary Company 

its, however, the statement that the total value of X22,410,046, 

'n ill the above table, was approximately mndnnp of 1 15,964,200 oz. 

of pure silver, value X17,19G,800, and of 435,^00 tons of lead, value 
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£5,313,346. Owing to the steady fall in the price of silver, which bad 
Already set in before the opening up of the Broken Hill mines, and 
which, a£t«r a slight recovei'y in iSDO, has siuce been accentuated by 
the closinf^ of tlie Indian mints to the coinage of silver, the value 
of the output has not increased in the same ratio as its quantity. Even 
at the already low prices of 1890, the I'alue of the 189G output 
would have been worth ^997,000 more than the figure at which 
it is sot down. The con.seque.ncea of the rapid fjill during the last few 
years have been the ckusing of some of the smaller mines, the non-p.'iy- 
meatof dividends in others, and the reduction of dividends and working 
expenses, and conaequeiitly diminished employment, in the largest mines. 
In 1896, however, tho price of silver was ratiier higher than in 1894 
and 1895. The great fall in production during 1895 was principally 
due to the stoppage of work at the Proprietary mine for some time ia 
consequence of the outbreak of firp in the underground workings. 

An attempt has been mailo ti> calculate the cost of producing an 
ounce of silvor at the lJn>ken Hill Proprietary Company's Mine since 
1888. The process aflopted has been to ascertain the weight of silver 
to which the lead in the ore is equivalent at tho current price of each 
inetat, to add to this the weight of silver contained in the ore, and to 
place the cost of pivtrluctitm against the nominal weight of silver so 
ascertained. Thus, during the three working years ended May, 
1891, the average yield of silver per ton of ore treated was 37*56 
oz. The value of the lead obtained from the on- was £2*23, equal tn 
about 1 1 02 oz. of silver at 48*62(1. per oz. This quantity, jvdded to 37*56 
oz. gives a nominal result of 48*58 oz. The average cost of production 
was £405 per ton of ore, whicli for 48*62 oz. is equivalent to 20*03(L 
per oz. The average prices of these metals since 1888 have been tf 
follow : — 



I 



Period. 


Price or SDvcir 
poroa. 


Pries oCLmuI 
p«r«on. 


Jan«» 1898, to >!.■*>■, 1801.... 


d. 
4802 
44-53 
33*13 

:woo 


£ 
13-90 


Jnno, 1891, to May 1893 


1206 


June, I&93, to May, 1896 


11-86 


Half-year cndGcl November, 1896 


10-89 



Adopting the empirical method explained above, the following table 
shows the cost of producing ailver at Broken Hill during the sam^ 
periods : — 



I 



Period. 


OoBtoCiiraltMliiKflllrar 
per Ok 


June, 18»8, to May, 1891 


90-03 


June KS'H to Mav, I.S93 


'J1T>8 


June, 1803, to May, 1806 

Half-year ondod November, 18D6 


19S5 
25-94 
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^ Tlio cost of raisinr^ and troftting the ore hoR fnllen Haring the eight 
from £4*C5 to X2-50. -while tlie cost of obtaining silver bas 
from 20'03H. to 25*94d. per oz. The reason of this will be 
im the foUowinj;; table, which bLows that the results* per ton of 
ore have fallen from .'*7'56 oz. of silver ami 3-21 cwt. of Iea<l during the 
first three ywin* to 21-98 oz. of silver and 1 -51 cwt. of lend during the 
thn» years endetl May. 189G, or to 1^-34 oz. of silver and 0-97 cwt. of 
laid daring the last half-year of Id96 : — 



Period. 


B«ralUpe«feoa«fOn. 


OortolfftMnr 
uidtnatlDK 

1 tenof ure. 


8Uvirr. 


Lead. 


Joiw, 18S8, toMav, 1891.. 
June, 1891. to May, I.Stt3 .. 
Jane. 1S93, to May. 1896.. 
JUU-ycar ended Nov., 1390 


ox. 
37-56 
30*13 

21-98 
19-34 


ewt. 
3-21 
2-39 
1-51 
097 


£ 
4-05 
3-41 
2-35 
2-50 



The nuuiber of miners engaged in silver and silver-lead mines in 1896 
was .i.55r), and thn averui^o value of mineral won, per miner engaged, 
wiiM £321 8s. 3d., as compared with £352 13s. Id. in 1895. 

The total number of accidoute which took plrice in the silver-mines of 
KewHoaUi Wales during the course uf the year 189G was 34, 9 persons 
lostni^ their lives, 12 Buffering severe injuries, and 13 meeting with 
•bght injnrifis. Those figures are nmoii lower tlwin in 1 ?^95, during which 
5Tmr. on account of an accident in the South Broken HiU mine, 9 lives 
in»c lost, Jn most year.s tl»e casnaltie-H form hut a very KUiall proportion 
rf the pere<.(nH enyaj**^! in silver-mininp, while the elements of danger 
■m great, and this must l>e taken as rotlecting <x)n8idei*a1>le credit on 
Uko manogeineiit of the mines. 

ThB world's production of silver during the ten years ended 1896 
liu be«ii estinuited as follows :^ 



ymr. 


OoBCMk 


V«Lr. 


Onnoo*. 


1887 
1888 
1880 
1890 
Ittdl 


96.124.000 
108,ti-27.W>0 
120,214,000 
1-20.09.-. 000 
137.171.000 


1892 
1HU3 
1804 
1895 
1896 


152.940,000 
162,162,000 
178,G68,000 
182.220.000 
186.042.000 



T)n* Atinnal output of New South "Wales is about one-twelfth of 
tt»e U)taJ pnxluction of silver. 

Tin. 

I>Kle tin ocmr» principftUy in the granite, and stream tin nntler the 
^■•idtic, couiury in the extreme north of the colony — at Tentorfield, 
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Emniavillo, Tingha, and in other districts of New England. The 
metal has also been discovered in the Barrier District, at Poolamacca 
and Euriowie ; nenr Bomhala, in the Alonriro district; at Oundle, near 
Kempsey ; at Jingellie, on the Upper Murray ; at Dora Dora, on the 
Upper Murray ; and in the valley of the Ijachlan ; hut in none of these 
districts has it been worked to any extent. Although the fii-st discovery 
wuH made by the Hev. W. B. Clarke as far back as 1853, the opening of 
tin-fields in the colony did not take place until the year 1^72, from which 
date to the year 1882 the productiunf fur which the net export is taken, 
incretised rnpidJy, as may be seen from the following statement : — 



Y»r. 


Valiw. 


Yw. 


Value. 




£ 




£ 


1872 to 1876 


1,032,483 


1888 


309,510 


1S77 


248,906 


1889 


207.070 


1878 


214,613 


1890 


179.057 


1879 


2r»«,7:^2 


1891 


i3:i.l»63 


1880 


^^^4,252 


1S92 


iri2,994 


1881 


568,7115 


1893 


126,114 


1S82 


541,413 


1894 


8:'j.264 


1883 


448,887 


1895 


87.937 


1881 


281,188 


1896 


68,546 


1885 


308,700 
277, &46 






1886 




1887 


311.889 


ToUl 


0,196.518 



It will be seen that tin has contributed in a very considerable d< 
to the general.development of the natural wealth of the colony, and ia' 
point of value its aggregate production stands ia the fourth place — next 
to gold, coal, and silver. For the years 1S81 and 18^2 the value of the 
production of tin was even in excess of that of gold ; the export during 
1894, 1895, and 1896, however, wjia the snuil lest since the opening of the 
tin-tields. Although tin-mining is now one of the settled industries of the 
country, and the supply is practically unlimited, the quantity raifled 
depends almost entirely upon the price realised. 

In 1881, when the industry was at its greatest height and prosperity, 
Uie export had increased to £508,795 from £249,779 in 187G. In 1883 
the production was but £27,000 less ; but after that year, owing to 
protracted dry seasons, which in many cases prevented mining o|»era- 
tions, combined with the comparalively low price which the metiil 
brought, the value of the output fell considerably. Another cAUse of 
diminished production is that the shallow <leposits of strcBm-tin have 
to a great extent been exhausted, although the deep deposits and the 
tin-lodes have as yet scarcely been touched, nearly all the metal hitherto 
produced having been taken from alluvial deposits. The principal lodes 
worked during 1896 were tho Vegetable Creek Tin-field, near Emma- 
ville ; at Tent Hill ; at tho Mann River, near Glen Tnnes ; at Wilson*» 
Downfall J and at Tingha. Within the twonty-iive years that hnve 
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«li|»ed since the opeiiiug of the tiu-fiekls, the value of the exportfi has 
been X6, 19(5,5 18. 

In thu alluvial tin-fields ot Tingha and Euimavilk*, the number o£ 
Chines*? en^gwl in this indiiatr)* has in some yeftra greatly exceeded 
the Eurofteana. In 1896, however, the Chinese at Enuuaville num- 
beretd only 270, whilst, the EuropeariS working alluvial tin-drifts and 
tinlodeH uuraberr-U 300. The total number of miners employed in tin- 
mining in thrt colony was 1,419, viz., 923 Europoutis ami 491 Chinese, 
tieurty all of whom were employed in the Nortliurn Districts. No 
accidents occurred in tin-minob during lfcl9(j. 

Copper. 

The principal deposits of this mineral are found in the central 

Wirt of the colony, between the Macquarie, Bogan, and Darling 

Kivera. Deposits have also been found in the NewEngland and Southern 

districts, as well as at Broken Hill, showing that the mineral iu widely 

distributed throughout tlie colony. Tlie copper-mining industiT, which 

at one time attained considerable dimensions, reached its highest point 

of production in 1883 ; but from that year there was a considerable 

{allitkg-off iu consequence of the decline in the price of the metal; indeed, 

the very low 6gure reached during the last few yejirs deterred many 

from emUirking in operations which showed every promiise of success, 

and some of the mines which had been worked for many years wcro 

tdosed. X^ie principal difficulty, common to fjther branches ot thfl mining 

imlustry, lies in the great diiitance of some of thi' chief coppt-r-mines 

m the port of shipment, and the consetjuently lieavy co.st of land 

ridge. There is now, however, a gratifying revival in lh«? industry, 

ami the prospects for the future seem to be of a favourable character. 

The cop[»er-lo<Ies of Sew South Wales contain ores of a very much 

high'T ptj-rcentage tlian those of njnny well known mines worked at a 

proHt ill otiier parts of the world, and should return satisftictory results, 

aotwitliHt^mding the very large fall in price which has taken place since 

th« failure of the copper syndicate in 1888. 

The more important Tuines are thosy of Cobar, where tlio Great Col>ar 
minr, which recommenced work early in 1894, niised in the following 
year .^7,^45 tons of ore, yielding 1,703 tons of smelted c«tpper; and, in 
tl8U6» 6t>,431 tons of ore, yielding 2,600 tons of smelted copper, valued 
«K £107,20^1. It may be mentioned that the copper oxtractt*d f^jni this 
mine iH found to contain gohl more than suilicient to pay for mining 
And tn^ating the ore. The syndicaU^ to whom the mines belong now 
(five employment to 450 men. The Nymagee Coppermine, which hiis 
be«»n ac<|uir»f(l by the Great Cttbjir Syndicate, rained 3,249 tons of ore, 
yielding 380 ton* of sraeltwl copper, valued at £17,943. The Burragu 
Cmnpany produced 4,241 tons of refined co|>ppr in 1S96, valuexl at 
£l9,92tS ; 150 men lind constant employment at their mines. The 
production of the Mount Hope Copper Company was 1,092 tons of ore, 
yielding 141 tons of reftned copper; wliile at South Mount Hope another 
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company niis«d 454 tons of ore, the refined copper obtained amoanting 
to b'i tons. In other districts considerable activity i» also Wing 
disphiyed. It may l>o mentioned tliat the Broken Hill Pro|iriet4ir)' 
Company saved copj)er to the value of ^29,070 in the course of their 
operntions during the year. 

The net oxjwrt of copper, which is taken ils the production of the 

) colony, is shown below from the year ltS59 : — 
tha 
of 



Year. 


\BlUC. 


Y«r. 


Value. 




£ 




1* 


185ntol87(J 


4n8,07 1 


1888 


247.3(»4 


1877 


127.306 


1889 


122,444 


1878 


209,030 


18«.t0 


84.107 


1W79 


210,023 


1801 


119,10.-) 


im) 


2G8.70U 


i 18ft2 


lU/>o9 


1881 


257, Sa4 


189:t 


73.287 


1882 


182.473 


1804 


OS.0I7 


1883 


472.0fS2 


181»o 


I36,9lill 


1884 


3fi2.287 


lS9ti 


197,814 


1885 


170.9U3 






1886 

1887 


122.990 
115.444 






Total 


4,068, 1U9 



Tt will 1m^ seen thftt the value of the export during 1894 was 
than in any previous year given, a fact doubtless caused by the cloeSl 
of many aniall mines owing to the uniiununerative price of the mi^tal. 
The iadustrj*, however, receivetl a fillip during 1896, and in 1896 the 
pixKluction reached was the highest since the.year 1888, 

The total number of miners engajjetl in copper-mining in 1896 vns 
810. There waa one fatal accideut recorded in ttuch mines duriiijL; the 
year; one miner met with a serious acridont, and Jive othetH sntrercd 
-slight injuries. 

Ihox. 

Iron is widely dilVused throughout the colony, and oucura princifially 
in the form of magnetite, brown hematite or guetliite, limonite, and 
bog-iron. Deposit* of chrome iron are also found, Magnetite is the 
richest of all the iron ores, Hometiuies c<»ntaiiiing a little over 72 per 
cent, of available metallic iron, though it is not 4>fteu found reiu'hinf} 
this very high percentage. These ores are wiiJely distributi^d through- 
out New South Wales. T!ie results of a uumlter of analysts nmde fmui 
deposits at Brown's Cret?k, in the county of Bathurst^ and at A\'aUeni- 
wang, M'hore veins were opened out a few yearn ago, bIjow that the 
saniiiles of ore yielded from 40*89 to 56*85 pen' cent, of metallic iron. 
At VVallerawang, a variety of garnet, containing a large percentage of 
metal, occurs in conjunction with the ore in the veina, which is deacrihed 
as ** extremely well adapted for reduction in the blast furnace." Bnrwu 
hematite or goethite occurs in very extensive deposits in the Bluf 
Mouatain Raugesi, the principid centres so far explored being bituatod 
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■t Mittagonj^, Pictoo, Borriioa, Lithgow Valley, WallemwanjEr, in the 
RjUtone and Mud^ee DiaU-icts, and in tlie vicinity of Port StepheuB. 
The result of a number uf ouiilyseti of this kind of ore denotes that it is 
▼ery rich in luetuUic iron, containing a prop*>riiou uf 42*69 to 64*48 |>er 
cent,* »xid in the majority of caaes over 55 per cent oF metal. A 
■MUple of hematite from the Maitland district contained 60*83 per 
oent. of metallic iron. A sample of browii hematite from Mount 
Fleasant, near Wollongong^ analysed during 1>^91, gave 54*28 per cent. 
of iron. The value of these deposits is enhanced by their almost 
invariable occurrence in pi-oximity to limestone and coal-beds. It ia 
fortunate, also, that the main lines of niilway pass through the regions 
where the depoaitd are most easily worked. 

Limonite — a variety of bivwn hematite — principally occurs at Lithgow, 
Eskbttnk, and B«*wenfelM, in the Blue Mnuiitains ; in sevend parts of the 
Hunter River cwtl-tield ; and at Bulli, in the lUawarra District. This 
ore itt usually found very rich in metal, and contains an average of over 
50 per cent, of iron ; wlijie the English clay bands, which are mostly 
<arVM)nat«c, only contain about 30 per cent, of metallic snlistaiice. It 
oorurR in lonticular layers of n»i great extentj in tlie Coal Measures. 
Bog-iron-*)re, which is impure limonite, is principally found at ^Httnr 
guog ; and a&iays of this ore gave an average percentage of metal of 
acire than 45 per cent. 

Now? of the f)ther southern provinces possesses dcpositfi of iron-ore ap- 
proaching in extent or richness tlmse rtf New South Waleii. It is therefore 
pffibablif that at s«:»me future time this colony will become the great seat 
«l «hp imn industry of Austnilia. As illustrating the present extent 
of the supply i-et^uirwl, the following table, showing the value of all 
diKTiptions of iron, machinery, and iron manufactures imported into 
ttMTariouaoilonies during the tivo years, 189ti-96, has been compiled: — 



Colony. 



IWI. 



1««3. 



18M. 



laofi. 



lOM. 



Avcrnire 

Vtauly 
Import, 
1SU2-U6. 



W Soath Wales 
VictotU 

gwMlMJ.l 

VMtern Aostnliu 

Sfv Zealand 

Asiftralaiiia .. 



£ 

2,574.122 

l,<»3H,42n 

fi2I,7'M 

561,.*) to 

1KI.6.V2 

ras.y24 

1.0(K).yi5 



£ 

[.ri.Sl,S39 
7!5,2T1 
363.624 
405,*214 
3.>l.7.")l* 
15:^.771 
020,026 



ti,127,0&l 4,445,104 



£ 

,I8U,'»49 
6t>It,696 
40K.02*) 

104,11 fi9 



4,032,36; 



£ 

1,210.090 
f»}5.14S 
Oni.215 
;W»,S2« 
587.* tOS 

n7.i»4(; 

7s 1.002 



£ 
1,9.77,143 

1,I94,97G 
848. S71 
5:i6,(l3'2 

1.052,135 

I5.=;,si3 

1,095,206 



£ 
i,GiM,2Wt 
862.703 
,^H4.2H8 
444),5«*i 
514,300 
I4.S.2Sr> 
926.988 



4,4U,89U 



0,840,770 



5,171,440 



The average yearly import f^jr the five years covered by the above 

!00 for New South Wales, and £5, 1 7 1,440 
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for Australasia ; and the quantity of pig-iron required to produce tlie 
material represented by tliese values is approximately 122,500 tons 
and 373,900 tons per amium for New South Wules and the whole gi*oup 
of colonies respectively. In a report, dated January, 1^91, hy the late 
Mr. C. 8. \Vilkins(m, (Joverniuent Geologist, it is stuted that tlie iron 
deposits in the districts of Mittagong, Wallerawang, and Kylstone con- 
tained in sight 12,D44»000 Ions of ore, estimated to yield 6,853,000 tona 
of metallic iron. Those dLstricts are most favourably situated for tho 
establishnu-nt of smelting works. S«ime yeai-s ago public attention in 
England was drawn to the possibility uf manufiicturing iron within 
the colony, and a mining expert was sent out from that country to 
insjKict the iron, lime, and coal dejiosits, and to report ujk)u the probable 
cost of establbhing the industry in the colony, but so far the visit has 
been without result. 

The principal works for the manufacture of iron from the ore area 

situated at Eskbank, near Litli;;ow, where red siliceous ore, averagingf 
22 percent., and brown hemiUite, yielding 50 per cent, metallic iron, 
have been successfully treated. Ahundanee of cf>fil and limestone arei 
found in the neighbourho'xl. This establishment, however, has fofi 
St>nie Lime nltamlonei^l the manufacture of pig-iron, for which it wjui 
originally built. The work now carried on consists of the re-rolling of 
oUl rails, and the manufacture of iron bars, rods, and nails, and of 
ordinary castings. The quantity manufactured from scrap dui*ing 1896' 
wns 4,721 tons, valued at JJ33,283. A successful attempt has been! 
mode at Mittagong to make gas-pipes, etc., from iron smelted from the 
ore, and taken direct to the mould, without first making it into pig inm. 
Some years ago the iron smelting works at Fitzroy, Mittagong, wer» 
established, but after jiroducing a amsiderable quantity of pig-iron tb»^ 
operations wore discuntinued. Some samples of ore, coal, and lime<»tonp 
obtained in this district, with pig-iron and castings manufactured 
therefrum, were exhibited at the late Mining Exhibition in London, and 
obtained a first award. Iron ore is raised in some places in the oJofiy, 
but is used chictiy for the purpose of llux. 

During the year 1893, Parliament agreed to a resolution for tho 
manufacture of 30,000 tons of iron piping in the colony, and |)orticau 
of the work have since been let by tender as opportunity offered. A 
further order for X75,000 worth of iron pipes was place<l by the Govern- 
ment with local tirms, iti November, 1^97. In IH^G tenders were called 
by the Uovernment for the supply of 150,000 tons of stnel rails, with the 
necessary quantities of Jish-phites, tish-b<:)lts, and spikes, to be manoflA- 
tured in New South Wales, from iron ore and other necessary minerftU 
produced in the colony. The tenders closed on the 30th December of 
that year. The apecilication provided for the delivery of 15,000 tons pci 
annum, in equal monthly quantities, the first delivery to take place not 
later than eighteen months after tho signing of the contract. One of Halt 
offers received was accepted. 
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AXTniON'Y. 

Depasits of antimony occur in the colony in varioua places, chiefly 
in the Armidalc, Bathurst, ami Kylstone districts ; and at Bowravilie 
on the North Conat. The principii.1 centre of this industry is at Hill- 
grove, near Armidale, where the Eleanora Mine, one of the ricliest in 
iho colony, is situat<*d. The ore is also worked for gold. The results 
of a number of analyses, made by the authorities of tlie Geological 
MuHeum, show from :i9 07 to 71)'4n [>vr cent, of metal; but, notwith- 
standing these encrtura^jing assays, the price has not been sufficiently 
high to tempt Australian producers. A considerable quantity of anti- 
mony was niised some years ago at the Corangula mines, in the Macleay 
district, but these mines are at present idle. Lodes have also beau 
openod and partly worked near Nambucca, Drake, Gulgong, and Hazor- 
Wk. The value of antimimy raise<l during U?96 was £1,834, and up 
to the end of that year, X 183,399. With the exception of 30 tons, 
ralaed *t jC200, raiaed at Bowravilie, the production in 1896 was 
obtaintKi at Hillfjrove. The industry has sutlered greatly during the last 
two yfATH from the low price of the metal, and the output is not likely 
to improve until the price takes an upwiin.] tendency. 



Manganese. 

Deposits of manganese ore havo been discovered in various parts of 
X«w South Wales. PjToIusite, in the form of black oxide and man- 
' dioxide, occurs principally in the Bathui-st diatricts and at Ben- 
leer. Wide veins have also been fouml in the CMen Innes district, 
'Hfcw the Xewtf»n-Boyd road. Some of the specimens analysed have 
yieWcd a very high |)ercentage of metal ; but the demand for manganese 
ia the colony is very trifling, and until a foreign max-ket is found, or 
local manufactories requiring the metal spring up, the rich deposits of 
tbiiorc will remain comparatively untouched. The ore is found oxten- 
•vely in conjunction with iron in coal and lime-stone country, and 
often contains a small percentage of cobalt. 

Bismuth. 

Buinuth is found associated with molylKlenum and gold, in quartz- 

Teiiu, in the neighbourhood of Glen Irmes, whence the quantity raised 

h&s liften chipily obtained. The principal mines are situated at Kings- 

Ijate, where the niitieral occurs iu a granitic fonnafion, associated with 

molybtlrnum, mispiokcl, and tin ; but at the present time they are 

practically closed, there being little demand for the mineral in London, 

and only 41 tons were forwarded there in 1896. It is stated that in the 

Nymogee district promising indications of payable deposits have been 

found. The largest mass of native bismuth yet discovered in the colony 

veigbed more than 30 lb. The value of this metal exported up to the 

end of 1896 was X3S,21:2. 
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Platinum. 

Platinum and tho nHied compound metal THdosmino have b^cn fonnd 
in New South Wales, but so far in ineonfiideruMe quantities, the latter 
occurring commonly with gold or tin in alluvial drifts. It is helicved 
that the beach depositH at Ballina and other places on the northern 
cotLst might, with improved appUances. be profitably worked for platinum. 
Fifteen cwt. of sand from this district were forwarded in 1891 to 
platinum merchants in Lundon for treatment. The tests mode proved, 
however, that ihe small ]>ercentage of metal found and the cost of extrao 
tion barely leave a margin of protit. On the uorlherii beaches, a litUo 
platinum is being obtained by tlie miners who are working the bloclc 
sand for gold. The metal has also been discovered at Fitickl, in ihe 
Parkes district^ and in lodes near Broken Hill and Orange. At Fifield^ 
2t900 02. were saved in the course of the gold-washing operations during 
the year l^*96. The FiHeld platinum occurs in coarse shotty grains, 
and is much j:<urer than that 4jbtained from the northern l>eacU-sHnd». 
Tite quantity of platinum exported during 1896 was 2,43ti ox., valued 
at X3,479. 

Other Mbtals. 

Mercury, in the form of cinnaljar, has been discovered on the Cud- 
gegong River, near Rylstone, and it also occulta at Bingara, Solferiuo, 
Yulgilbar and C'ooma. In the latter jthice the assays of ore yielded 
22 per cent, of mercury. Very large aj^d rich dei>osits have been found 
on Noggriga Creek, near Yulgilbor, and three lO-acre blocks have l>een 
taken up. Cinnabar leases have also been applied for in the Bingara 
district. 

Deposits of cobalt have been found at Bungoiiia, Carcoar, and Fort 
Macquarie ; but tho market for the metal is small, and no attempt hat 
yet been made to produce it on any large scale. 

Chromium is foun<I in the northern portion of ^ew South Waleft, 
in the Clarence and TamwoHh districts, and also near Gundagai. It is 
usually ;issooiated with serpentine. In the Gundugai district the 
intluatry was rapidly becoming a valuable one, )»ut the low price of 
chrome has greatly restrirtefl the output. Pnring 1S96 the production 
readied 1 ,000 tons, valued nt £3,000. The exports <;f chrome ore during 
the year amounted to £1I,2*?0. 

Tellurium has been fliscover^'d at Bingara and other parts of the 
northern districts, as well as at Tarana, on the Western Line, though Kt 
present only in such minnte quantities as would not repay the cost (rf 
working. It has also !>een found at Cajitain'a Flat, in association with 
bismuth. 

At Eierridale, in the Smrwy River district, a lode has boem tested fat 
wolfram. The metat, which is a compound of tungstate of iron anA 
manganese, has also been found in the New England district. 
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Zinc i» found usaally associated with Rilver, leatl, and copper, but tho 

~ haa not yet Ijeen profitably worked. 
IVpoaits of piiGrments are f<iand near Mudpee and Dubbo, and also in 
Uratige district, where ii fnirqujintity of the raw material, consiBting 
prizK-ip&lly of purple oxide and yellow ochre, has been produced. 



Nox-Metali.ic Minerai^— Coal. 

Hbb CBrbooiferoiis formations extend over a couniderable portion of 
kbe colony, and workable wml-searns havo been discovercMl in many 
plftOOBk At pres(*nt, however, the coal-mining industry is contined to 
thoaa centres which, from their oIoHe proximity to ports of .shipment 
or tiie railway liiie.s, atlurd ready means for the disposal of the com- 
mudity when reibed. 

OmJ was first dificovere<l in the colony in the yenr 1707 near Mount 
Keirm, in the TlUwarra distriijt, by a man named Clark, supercargo 
of tho Sydney Cove, while he was endeavouring Ui reach Sydney 
by way of tJie coust after the wreck of that veuael in Bass' iStraiL 
Later in tho same year Lieutenant Shorblajid discovered the River 
Hunter, with the coal-beds situated near its mouth, and nuuing 0(>ei'ationH 
in itiis district, l#et;un in 1^26, havi^ n^iLohed large dimensions. 

The deposiU wliii-h have been found iji the Blue Mountain-s, near the 

Kuft of railway which runs aloug their crpst, at Katoond^a, l^ithgow, 

VUlfrawang. and elsewhere, now supply /i portion of the requirenienta 

of Sydney and other industrial centres in its neighbourhood, as well as 

piftol thie western di-strict of the colony. Coal is also mined at Itenima 

tad other placej^ in that district, whence a large qujuitity of the coal 

ooQsnined in the fiouthem districts of the colony is obtained. The area 

over which coai is diatributed is vary great, tuid hn& been computed at 

33,!>50 v|UArc miles ; besides this, it is known to underlie the Hawke-sbury 

Modxtone in and around Sydney. The diamond-drill was used at 

Cmnorne Point, near Mos.sman's Bay, for the purpose of ascertaining 

■bltber coal i^xisted beneath the metroptdis. A depth of 3,095 ft. was 

Inched, the deepest bore yet put duwn in Australia. Coal was met nach, 

Ult the work wasdijtcontinueti, as there was every reason to bulievo, from 

thepoaition of twodoleritic dykes met with, Umta volcanic disturbiuice, 

■■rh as is often found in the 8outbem roal-lields, ha«l occurred at that 

{Mrticuhir frpot. It wa.s considered to have been proved that the Illawarra 

coal measures extended undor Sydney, and it was resolveii ta put down 

lUiotber bor«! about half a mile distant from the previous one, and mid* 

wiy bfftween the two dykes. The new bore-hole was tho largest ever 

«tt<!0»pted in Austnlia, tiie boring-bit being 5J in. in diamettn*, and 

Ofjable of bringing up a 4]\in. core. A commencement was made with 

Uus work at ihti end of 1891, and, after carrying the bore down to a 

dopth of 2,11-9 ft, a very valuable discovery of good steant coal was 

taade. The seam is 10 ft. 3 in. in thickness 9 ft. 2 in. of it being 
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workable. A company to work the mine has been floated in Londa 
with a nominal capital of X300,000, and sinking operations have hen 
hoisnn at lialmain. A coal seam 6ft. 6J in, thick has been fr>un»l e. 
the Moorbank Estate, near LiveqHX>l, at a depth of 2,583 ft. Coa] fal 
also been found in the Clarence Borifs, though it has not yet befl 
worked coiniuercially. Tliree semns ha%'e b«-'on pmved atCoraki, on tl 
Kiolnnon<l Kiver. Several partie-s have exploited this di.strict for c<m! 
and at the mine at Abejtlaro l.'>0 tons of gootl coal have been obtaxiu 
from a seam 6 ft. thick. The quantity of coal in the coal measun 
down to a depth of 4,000 ft, and excluding seams less than 30 iit, 
estimated by the Government Geologist at 78,198 million tons. Thi 
estimate allows for one-third loss in working. 

In 1826, the Australian Agricultunil Society obtained a grant 
1,000,000 acres of land, together with the sole nght, conferred 
charter, of working the coal-scaiuB which were known to exist in 
Kewca.'^tle district. Several mines were opened up, and profitabl; 
worked for a number of vent's ; but it was not until the expiration, 
1847, of the monopoly enjoye<l by thn company that the coal-min; 
industry showed signs of extensive development. During the y 
named the output of coal only reached the total of 40,732 tons, of tb 
value of ^13,750. Six yeare afterwards the production had bed 
doubled, and the output of this minei'al has rapidly increased year hj 
year until coal-mining is now one of the staple industries of the colon^ 
Newcastle is singularly well tittmi by situation to become the port c 
Rupply for all the countries of the southern seas. Every week coal 
laden vessels leave its wharfs, not only for the Australian colonies 
but for China, India, the Pacitic Slope of North and South Amorioi 
Mauritius, the Cape of Gooil Hope, and other lands. Every provhtioi 
has been made by the Government for shipping coal, and over twi 
miles of wharfs, furnished with cranes and shoots capable of loadinj 
nver 28,000 tons per day, line its slioi-es. The markets of the colonia 
are also supplied with quantities of excellent coal from the seanM 
worke<l in the Illawarra district. 

From the 40,732 tons extracted in 1847, the quantity raised had 
in 1891 expandKl to the Urge figure of 4,037,929 tons, valued ofi 
XI, 742,796. This is the largest output ever renchcfl in a single vpar. 
In 1892 the prothiction feU to 3,780,968 tons, valued at X'l,462,3SHj 
while in 1893 there was a further fall to 3,278,328 ton.s, valued at 
£1,171,722 ; but in 1894 the production again took an upward ten- 
dency, and in 1895 P^vtd at 3J3S,589 tons, of a value of £1,095,3271 
and 'in 1896, 3,909,517 tons, valued at £1,125.281. Although tH« 
quantity extracted in 1896 has only been exceeded in 1891, the fall iB 
prices has placed the value behnv that of every year since 1882, witfc 
the exception of 1895. To the end of 1896, the "total quantity of coal 
extracted from the New South Walc^ mines, from their opening in thi 
early years of the century, amounted to 72,282,266 tons, valued * 
£3l',8'l9,331. 
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The number of coul-Diines under inspectioa ia New South Wales at 
tbe ond of the joap I8i)6 wns 96, being a decrease of 3 fmm tlio iigurea 
of \i^^^K They g.ive em|)loyment to 9,233 persons, of whom 7,538 were 
employed under ground, uiid 1,695 above ground. The average quantity 
of ccnii extracted per miner wils 519 txins, as against an average of 503 
tons for the previoua year, and 492 tons for 1894. Tl»elow average for 
1890, only 368, is accounted for by the strike that occurred during 
Umk year ; but a tendency Ui decline had been exhibited since 1882, 
when thf average |^>er miner was 578 tons. In 1896, owing to the 
comparatively tunall number of miners em})loyed, and the inorea.Hed out- 
put as compared with most of the prt^ceding years, the average was the 
highest since 1885, when it was 511 tons. 

Below will be found the quantity of coid raised in tlie colony, and 
lliH number of coal miners employed, during ejioh of the last ten yeaiii. 
CaJculat«Hl on the total value of the coal produced during the decade, 
the average quantity of 447 tons extract^xl yearly by each i>erson 
employed underground repreeentif a value of X170 198. 6d., and for the 
totiil number of persons employed, £149 5s. 7d. In 1896 the average 
value uf production was £139 4s. 6d. for each {M^rHOu employed under- 
ground, and XI 21 17s. Gd. for each )>er.son employed in any capacity 
about cJie mineit : — 
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No. 
7,998 
9,301 
10,277 
10.469 
10,820 
lO.oH 
10,0-28 
0,131 
0.09S 
0.S33 
9.679 


No. 
6,539 
7,622 
8.349 
8,311 
8,718 
8,624 
8,267 
7.461 
7.438 
7,538 
7.887 


tOHH. 

2.922.497 
3.203,444 

3.«rjr..(j.^2 

3.060,876 
4.037. it29 
3,780. 9«8 
3.27S.328 
3.672.076 
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3.525,986 
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365 
344 
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If i» believed that the industry is still suffering to some extent from 

' rt& of the strikea in 1887 and 1890, which not only caused a 

i iry suspension of trade, and deprived thp colony of the benefit 

iig and handling some 600,000 tons of C4)al, but induced buyers 

^ . .. *, other markets for the supply of their re[|uirenjent.s. Among 

Olhar things, this promoted the development of the coal-mines in Japan, 

wh^re, owing Ut the choapnew? of labour, coal can bo produce<l. though 

poteibly of inferior quality, at a price which makes it a formidable 
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com|>etttor to Australian coal. Still, as before explainod, the output 
in 1891 was tlie larjrest on record, and tbe exjKtrt for the year, 
2,514,368 tons, excoeci**<i that of the previous ypA>' hy 692,494 tons, and 
even that of 1889 by 12fi,6G6 tons. In 1892, the total export amounted 
to 2,191,705 tons; in 1893, to 1,835,090 tons; inl894,to 2,12M2r>ton3; 
in 1895, to 2,166,230 tons; and, in 189G, to 2,474,907 tons. A com- 
parison of the tigureB for 1896 with those for previous years shows that 
the export was the lar;^^e«t on record to foreign poi-ts, but that there was 
a proater export tt» intercolonial ports in 1891. In home consumption 
there was a decrease of 137,749 tons from the figures of 1895. 

yort/tem Dittfrici. — In the Northern or Hunter River District the 
nmnl>er of collieries under offioial inspection in T89G was C7, emplr»ying 
a complement of 6,941 persons, 5,697 of whom were miners, wheelers, 
etc., employed undererround. The quantity of coal raised amounted to 
2,623,016 tons, or fully 67 per cent, of the whole production of New 
South Wales. This, however, waa a decrease of 8,206 tons from tho 
figures for the previous year, and 230,236 tons less tlian the output of 
1891, the hi^jhest on record. 

The following table shows the growth of the coal industry within 
the last ten years in the Hunter District. The quantity of mineral 
raised and the number of persons employe)! steadily increjtsed up to the 
year 1888, when the pritxluction was interfered with by strikes ; both 
the number of men empl(»yed antl the quantity of coal raised have 
fluctuatecl Hince. The output in 1891 wa« higher than in any previous 
year, while in 1895 it was the second highest on record : — 
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8,309 
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2,853.252 
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424 
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8.204 


6,783 


2,811,7^2 
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385 


1893 


7.872 


6,50S 


2,2(13.480 
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339 


1894 


7,077 


5,773 


2.R05.U-1 
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451 
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6.777 


6,005 


2.rt31.222 


3SS 


469 
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B.941 


5»097 


2,(123,016 
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400 



Southern District.-~^ln the Sttutheru District there were in 1896 
thirteen collieries under official inspection, ginng employment to 1,894 
persons, of whom l,r>OG were at work underground. The«e numi 
Qxliibit a decrease of 05 persons employed in and about the minca, and 
of 80 underground workers, as compared with those so engaged in 1896. 
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Thi^n- was, however, an increase of 91,874 tons in the production, the 
loUil quantity raised during the year being 1,008,37" tons— the largest 
known in one yc-Ar in the district. The next highest fijtjureji are 
for ll*92» when 1*3:3,873 tons were raiaecl. An imi»*tus was given 
trade of thete collieries throa^h the strike at the Newcastle 
1, whicii caused a lar^ demand for the southern coal, 
le history of coal ytrofhictifm in thi« region for the last ten years 
ly \yo gathered from the foUowiiig table : — 
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Tcslej-n Diittrict. — In the "Western District in 1896 there were 16^ 
cdllifrieB under ofiiciol inspection, giving employment to 398 persons, of 
whom 335 were at work underground. From the subsequent table, it 
■ill l>e HOt.'n that the output in 1891 was in excess of that of any other 
y far daring the decade, not even excepting 1888, when the demand for 
Wf-^l^m c»Mil wa» lar^'er than usual, owing to the scarcity c-ausetl by the 
irtrite in the Northern Collieries. The ti<^rcs for 1896 show an increase 
«< S7,260 tons compared with those for the pi'evioas year, and are the 
bi»hest Rince 1891. The average quantity of coal rained per miner ia 
■■eh greater in the AV'&ytern collieries than elsewhere in tlie colony, 
1^ is due Ui a variety of causes, but chiefly to the greater thickness of 
^ tliaauiand tlie more friable ehamcter of the coal, and to the circum- 
itiiMe that the coal-l>eiU are almost horizontal, and geuenilly at small 
■kplhs ; in some coses the coal is worked by moans of atliu or tnnncla 
Iflitead of shafts, so that the facility for winning c<:)al is much greater 
ia these mines than in those at Newca-stle. But though the output 
ttyncater per miner than in the other coal regions, the price for hewing 
ii lower, fto that the eaminga of the individual miner do not differ 
II Zft»tly wherever the mine is situatetL 

Jl The following table shows the growth of coal production in the 
U Wflatem region during the last t<m years. Until 1891 the progress was 
■ ngntar, and in keeping with the advance of settlement in the portion of 

[ ;. 
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tlie colony extending from the Blue Mouiitaius to the Darling, in which 
the Western coIHerie-s have a monopoly of the coal ti'ade ; but fnmi 
1891 bo 1895 the output decroased, a considerable improvement, how- 
ever, Ueiu*^ manifested in 1S96. Situate*!, as these mines are, in closo 
proxiniity to thej>rincipal iron-tields of Nev South Wah^s, their future 
prospeetb will bo /j^eatly improved should the manufacture of iron frojn 
the ore become an eRtablished industry in this pai-t of the colony : — 
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tons. 
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888 
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There were 24 pers^-ms killed and 62 injured in the New South W»l( 
■coal-mines during 1 896, making a total of SU persons affected byS 
accidents — ^the number of cases terminating:; fatally being greater than 
in any yeoi* since 18S9, in consequenuo of an outburst of carlKin mon- 
uxidegusin the Stockton 0>l!iery,by which eleven persona lost their livea. 
Tlie non-fatal cases were more numerous than in any year since 1892, 
when the number was 77. For the decennial [jeriod ending with 189^1 
— the hit/«t date available — the average annual loss of life in the HritislL' 
cofil-mines was 17 per thousand, or at the rate of l.SO,217 tons of conij 
raifted for every fatal accident. In t\w New South Wah's collieries, forj 
the heme |>enod, the rate was 26 fatal accidents per thousand uiinci 
employed, and only 136,177 tons of coal were raiwrd for every life loBt, 
Thi.s ver\* high average of fatal accidents in the colony re.sults from the 
Bulli disaster in 1887, when 81 miners lost thi;ir lives. The circum- 
stances surrounding the mining industry in New South Wales would 
warrant the expectation of a much lighter average. 
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riuml»er of accidents in tl»e ooal-iuirips of tbo colony, with the 
tiou of minera to each fatal and non-fatal case, is given herewith, 
II OA the quantity of ooal raised to each life Uwt : — 
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le following table shows the <iUAntity and value of coal raised in 
►iijny from tbu c<arli«.'st record to tlio close uf 1896, the total pro- 
ion being 72,282,266 tons, valued at £31,819,331 :^ 
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li.q tftble shows that coal, like other aHicles of commerce, is subject 
ictuatJons in price. These fluctuations have to a lar^e extent 
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fuiscn in tJie past fmm uncertainty in the marketn. This uncerUinty 
no longer exisU, for the Um^I marlcats and thoRo of tbo othor AtistrAlUn 
colonies demand a large share of the coal raise<l. The proportion of th& 
jiroduction taken by Australasia increases almost ovorj' year, and operat<»A 
in the direction ct atoadying the price, by removing the priiicipal cause 
of fluctuation. The highest a vera|?c price obtained during any year was 
in 1854, the first of the Crimean wai', and the third after the conimence- 
raent of the goUl rush, when the price per ton was not lesis than 20s. 6d. 
In 1872 the outpnt readied 1,000,000 tons; ten yeara later it liad 
increaeed to 2,000,000; and in 1)^91, to a liltle over 4,000,000 tonh ; 
whilf* for the lust four yeai-x it fluctuated U^tween three and a quarter ■ 
and four million tons, 1 
The colony was ita own chief customrr during 189€, when, out of 1 
the total pPK.hiction stated abiive, the locid cotisumption ain.iunted to I 
1,434,610 tons, or 367 per cent. Victoria was its principal customer 1 
abroad, taking 714,666 tons, or nearly 29 per cent, of a total export of 
2,474,907 tuns. The quantity of ccml rei^uirtU for local coiisum])titm 
denotes a satisfiMitory increase during most years, as tlie following state* M 
nent shows : — 1 
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The annual consumption per head increased fmm 16 cwt. in 1877 **>■ 
22 cwt. in 1896. Tlie larger use of steam for railway locomotiven, and for ■ 
miinufaoturing and other purpasea, as well as the niultiplicutiou nf gas- ■ 
works, accounts for a gieat jiortinu ,»f the iiu:rra.se ; but it must also be- 1 
b<.)rne in ndnd that there is a large and growing demand for bunker 
coul for ot^eon-going steamers, which appears not as an export, but as _ 
re<iuireti for liome consumption. The amount of coal taken by the ■ 
steamers during 1896 wius about 350,000 tonft, H 

The quantity of coal supplied to the customers of the colony abroad 
shows also a large increase during this period : — J 
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JLs ib6 ooaJ trade of 1^(90 was hampered by the staike of that year 
exports of I^<91 necessarily showeU a Large aclvnitco on th«J6o of 
stilly even if compared with the year 1889, the trade of 1891 
exhibited satisfactory pru^^ress, wliile in 1893 the exporta fell not only 
below thoGB of 1K91, bat evoji Wlow those of 1889. A further largi* 
flMe in the exports tortk place in 1^<93, but the figures for 1894 
1895 abowed a slij;ht recovery^ and in 1896 the improvement was 
decided, tho export Ix-itig only 39,1G1 tons less than in 1S91. 
The customers of New South Wales for coal dui'ing the year 1806 
will Ijc found in the following table, from whicii it will he Been how 
widt? is the circle which relies apon tlie colony for the supply of one 
of ihe chief necessaries of civilised life: — 
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v^Tbi wvidth of the colony in coal is enormoua, snd the further expan- 
^^Hn of tho imlustry may be regarded a:^ almost a certainty. Aa the 
^^■Bttt Australian Continent is only in the early period of the develop- 
^^BjUt of ita immense re^LOurces, so also may the coal-mining industry of 
^WMT South W.iles be saiil to bo in its infancy. It is, however, a very 
vigOfooB infancy, givini? ]>romiae of a pjnwit future*. 

New South WaleH cnal, especially that obtained in the northern 
mines, compareH favourably as a heat producc'r witii the host fureign 
«iaL It has the atlvantagefifa greater sfwcitic gravity, and it contains 
IcB Hulphur. The refialt of analyses made of coals from various 
looilitiee in the ci>lony showed that the mean Hjw*cific K'*»^"i*y of the 
■Vortiwm District coals was 1*300 ; of tho Wtisteru coals, 1*346 ; and of 
the Hou them coals, 1*394: while tho mean of a number of samples of 
ilriitjih coal was 1*279. Carbf>n was present to the extent of 79*28 per 
oeftt in the Northern, 70*75 per cent, in the Western, juid 79*40 per 
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cent, in the Southern coal, the prop<frtiou in the British coal being 80*40 
per cent. The proportion of hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen is very 
much the same in the Australian as in tlie British coul, but the latter 
has a slightly smaller percentage of ash. The atoftm-producing power 
of the coal from the Northern districts of the colony is almost equal 
to, and that from the South antJ West a little Ijelow, the generating 
power of the coal raised in Great Britain. 




Coke. 

The quantities of ooke manufactured iu New South Wales during thd^ 
liwt seven years were as follow : — 

IWW 31,097 toiM, valued lit £41, U7 

189! 30,310 „ ,, i:34.473 

1S92 7,80W „ „ £8,853 

1893 17,858 „ », £20,233 

1894 .' 34,458 „ „ £33,t>09 

1«9.'> 27,630 „ ,, £24,083 

1896 26,351 „ „ £21,851 

During the same period the imports into the colony were : — 

1890 38,174 tons 

3891 76/>42 „ 

1892 61,852 „ 

1893 61»S74 „ 

1894 47,586 „ 

189.1 42,526 „ 

1896 .' 43,134 », 

Almost the whole of this was imported rift South Australia to th«j 
Barrier di.strict, where it was used for smelting purposes. The returns' 
of tlie South Australian Customs Department show that by far the 
largest quantities of this coke came (jriginally from the United Kincrdoiii 
and from Germany. At Broken Ilil!, the Proprietary Company alone 
have consumed alw^ut 1,000 tons per week. It seems a sinijular circum- 
stance that the silver-miners of New South Wales should so largely 
rely on Englanil and (Jcrmany for tht*ir coke when the colony poeseflsee 
nnlimited supplies of coal from which rxcellent coke can be manu- 
factured. It is tnae that complaints have Iweii ht-ard that the ooloniaJ 
coke contains a hi;^her percentage (if ash tlian the imimrteil cuke, and 
that it is too friable, cauKiug a lar^'O perct^ntage of loss through abrasion 
in transport, while the coke, it has been said, arrives in sucli small piecM 
itH to be unht for smelting the tine lead ores. A few years ago, however, 
Mr. Pittman, in a report upon this subject, hrcnight figures to provf 
that mucli of the foreign coke used by the Broken Hill Proprietai^ 
Company contained a greater peix'entage of ash than some of tliv 
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mial-made cokes ; also that the strength — or capacity for resisting 
brenkflge — of the colonial (^okcs was jj^reater — in some instances much 
pfcatt?r— than tliat of the iniporte<i coke. 

At the old Bulli mine a coal seam 6 fe<jt tliiclc has been for about 
half Unit thicktte^s tmnKforuied into a sort of natural coke, ap(>arently 
through the intrusion of igneous matter undeimeath the seam. Tliis 
untunil ciike is largely used on the Hychiej tram-niotoi's. 

Of tiie ijuantiiies of coke nianufactui'ed during the last seven years 
in New .South Wnles, there were produced from the Korthern mines 
15.880 tons in ISDO, 9,474 tons in 1891. 5,245 torm in 1^1)2, 12,202 
lon-s in 1>»1I3, 13,002 tons in IS94, 11,326 tons in ISOH, and 10,398 
l«na in 189G ; whih' the Soulheni and AVestern mines jiroduced 15,211 
tons in 1890. 20,836 tona in 1891, 2,654 tons in 1892 5,596 tons in 
1693, 20.856 tons in 1804, 1(J,3U4 toiieim 1895. and 15,953 tons in 1896. 



KcRosEN'E Shale. 

This mineral is found in various parts of the colony, but principally 
ac Hartley, Kat^tomba. Meyulon^', Bathgatu, near Wallerawang, Joadja 
Cr(:ek, Berriiua, Mount Kenibl.-i, Burragorang, and Greta ; and also at 
CoMpy Crw^k, near Murrurumli, in the Capertee district-, and in the 
valley of the Wolgan River. The shale occurs in sauce r-shapctl deposits, 
varying in thickness from a few inches to feet. It is a t>(*cie8 of 
omnel-coaJ, similar to the Boghend mineral of Scotland, but yielding^ a 
much larger percentage of volatile hydro-carbon than the iScotch mineral, 
Th*^ richest ijuality yields alxmt 100 t-o 130 gallons of crude oil per ton, 
or 17,000 to 18,000 cubic feet of gjvs, with an illuminating power of 
tJiirty-tive to forty sperm candles when gas oidy is extracted from the 
4t»](*. The specific graWty of tlie best Joadja Creek and Hartley shale 
ifl 1-06, the Qiuount of sulphur 0-19 per cent., and tho yield of tur 40 
g&ll'ws per ton. It Is found advantageous for niixing with ordinary 
<o»l for the rnanufactuie of gas, atid is largely exported to (Jreat 
Eritiin. America, and other foreign countries, iis well ti» to the 
fiwghbouring Colonies, for gas pur|X)se3. On analysis the following 

hftsilt waft obtainetl from average siwciraena : — 
I Volatile Hydrocarbons, including moisture 82'50 per cent. 
I FiiM t'Arbon 0-50 
I A»U . 11-00 

At pre.s»»nt only two companies — the New !5outh Wales Shale and 
'•i! Company and the Austnilian Kerosene Oil and Mineral Company — 
work kero.^rie shale in llie colony, their mines being situated at Hartley 
Vale, Cu'iiowlan, iluinwl Castle, and Nellie's Glen, in tbt- Western Dis- 
trict : and at .loadja, in the Southern districts These cotnpanies not 
only raiiie aliale for export, but also manufacture from it petroleum oil 
and other pnxiucts. Tlie production of kerosene shale from the opening 
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of the mines in 1865 to the end of 189G amounts to 895,334 tona, oli 
the value of £1,795,213, as shuwn in the following table : — 



Tmt. Qiiantlty. 





ton*. 


1865-67 


7.419 


1868-72 


r>8,77i 


1873-77 


71.108 


1878-S2 


152,050 


1883 


4A.250 


18S4 


31,618 


1855 


27.462 


ass6 


43,563 


i887 


40.010 


1888 


34,869 



Average prtoo 
pur ton. 

Tsr 

9 5 

13 9 
12 9 
IK 8 
10 11 
5 8 



Toul 

nUiw. 



£ 

25,749 

157,8WJ 

187,703 

203,7211 

OO.SOl 

72,176 

67.239 

99.970 

87.761 

73.612 



1SS9 
1890 
1891 
1802 
1893 
1894 
189n 
1S9U 



Qwuitity. 



Avenceprioe ' TritAl 
par Ion. vbImi. 



tons. 
40,561 
56,010 
40,349 
74,197 
55,660 
21,171 
50,4'26 
31.839 



£ 1. 

1 IS 



1 16 
1 16 
1 10 
1 5 
1 1 



ToUl... 695.334 12 1 



£ 
77, 

104, ]( 
78,1 

136.0 

101, 
S1,7SI 
75,211 
34,208 



l,705.Slt 



Tiip ft>ivturfs of this tablo iiiv the stondy fall in the average piicp o(j 
the mineral and tiic fluctuating pnxluction. There is no special reason! 
for the rise and fall in the quantity of shale produced from year la| 
year lieyond the irregularity in tlie orders coming forward for expott^^ 
&nd thd Hlaekeuiug of mining uperntiunH while the miticral at ^rasK is! 
being reduced. It does ni»t necessarily follow, either, that the whoW 
protluction of any one yeur is put to actuiil use. A certain pniportioBJ 
of second-grade mineral must l->e taken out with tho first <|uality, and a» 
there is only an outside dKiuand for the higher grade, it dejteudw 
altogether upon their nhility to compete with tlie im|Ktrted oil whetlMnC 
the lo(*ui cuuipnnies nuiko use of the second quality at all. The numlietf 
of miners cmplnyod in the shale mines of the colony in 1896 was 16) 
under ground and 06 above gmund, or a total of '227, 



Diamonds avd other Gem-Stoxes. 

The existence of diamonds and other gem-stones in the territory 
Kew South Wales has been known for many years, but no attempt w 
made to work the deposits until the year 1872. In the course of thi 
following year several deposits of diamantiferous wash were discove 
in the c(mntry near Tnverell, in the Kew England district. Th<| 
number of diam<mds found in the colony to the end of l^'SlJ is estimated 
at 107,000, the larg<.^t I>eing one of 5^ carats, or 16*2 grains. Th6 
diamonds occur in old tertiary river drifts, and in the more recent drift! 
■derived fi-om them. The deposits, which occur in the Inverell, Kingnra^ 
ilittagong, Cudgegong, and Narrabri districts, are extensive, and linv0 
not yet iteeti thoi-oughly prospect<'d. The best <tf the New South Wale* 
diamonds are harder an<l much whiter than the South African diamond^ 
fkod are cloasilied as on a par with the best Brazilian gems. During thfl 
year 1889 the Malacca Company, near Tingha, found diamonds weighing 
2.195 J carate, valued at £878 5s. la 1891 no Ie~ss than 12,000 niraH 
of diamonds were won in the Tingha and Inverell districts, but no valtil 
IB given. In 1892 as m&uy aa 2,250 diamonds were obtained from th4 
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Monto Christo Mine at Bingara alone. The raajority of diamonds obtained 
in this di&trJct w<.'igh from i to ^ carut, while ilw largest vary from 2 to 
3 carats. The total output of the Bingara district to the end of 1893 
is said to have been about 150,000 carats, valued at j£lfi,375. In 
1894 the only work done was prospecting in the Bingara, Mittagong 
SDd Denison Town districts ; and in 1895 the industry ^vas still quiet, 
but at Boggy Camp Diamond Field, 10 railoa west of Tinjjlia, a revival 
took pjjioo during the ycyir, and 4»100 stones, weij^diinj^ in ilie (igtjregate 
1,313 carat.s. ami valurnl at XIOO, were obtuined. No estimate of the 
r8tum.s in 1896 were obtained from this tield, but the output from the 
Bingam diamond-field for the year is net down at 3,000 «irat8. 

Other j^m-stones, ini.'hiiling the sappliire, emerald, oriental emerald, 
raby> o]ial, auietiiyst, g;irnet, chrysolite, tO[>az, cairngorm, onyx, zircon, 
etc, have been found in the gold and tin-bearing drifts and river gravels 
ia numerous localitifs throughout the colony. The EmeraKl Proprietary 
Company, in the Emmaville district, have sunk two shafts, 100 ft. and 
•K) ft. respectively ; utul w5,000 carats have l>een won in a rough state. 
Ilieir v&lae when cut and finished, if of tlie best quahty, is about £2 per 
car&t Owing t<» tlie dit?icultie-s of extraction, and the U>w price of the 
jems in the London rmirket, tlie miites have been clt^sed for three yejirs. 
The fine.Ht opal kmtwn is obtaine<l in the Upper CretAceous formation 
it ^^^lito CiiilV, near WiicAunia, and at these mines ).iv<»r 400 men find 
coittUuit omjdoynimt. During tlie year 1895 goi>d stone was found at 
» depth of 50 feet, and as the lower levels are reached the patches of 
ri|ial appear to improve in quality and tu beoouie more regular and 
fr>e(|Drtit. On block 7 a patch of stone was found wliiuh realised over 
i3,000. It is difficult to state witli exactitude the vahie of the pro- 
duction, but it is believed that stone to the value of £23,0OU was s<ild 
<iunng the thrtse years ended 1895, while for I89ti alone the production 
kettimated at £2.1,000. The quality of the stone found on the fields 
vvMi ooDsiderably, some only realising 10s. per oz., whilst the beut 
guilty occasionally realises as much as £42 per oz. The best market 
^rthe gems is Germany, where they find a ready sale ; but it is stated 
liiat the principal gtMu merchants of Kuropt* have now agents on the 
liftld for the purchase of the stone. 

To|MLzr<4 are obtained largely at Oban, in the Glen Tnnes division ; 
•Mil tbc prioe obtained is very low, and only one sale, to the amount of 
•£20, wafi reportefi during the year 1 89r). Turquoises have been 
at Mount Lorigan, nesr Wa^onga, and work was carrietl on 
_ tlie year \f>^b by means of aid granted from the Prosj^ecting 
Vofte, In 1j496, however, the mine was close<l down. 

Mica. 

Mica is known to exist in many parts of New South Wales, but has 

QOvsr yet been worked, although there is a considerable demand for the 

artide, especially if in blocks of fairly lar^e size that could cjisily be split 

into Uun platea It is to be met with iu the numerous granitic areas 
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that occur in various parts of the oolony, os|)PcialIy in the coarseiy- 
ciystalline ^fninitic formations in the Silvertou district, and elsewliere 
in the Barrier Ranges. 

Asbestos. 

Asbest<>s has been found in veins iu serpentine in the Guudagai, 
Bathurst, and Barrier Rango districts — in the laKt-named in connidcrrable 
quantities. 

Alunite. 

AhmiU* occurs as n lar^e deposit at Bulladelnh, about 35 miles froui 
Port Stephens, the yield averaging about SO percent, of alum. During 
1^96, 1,372 tons of alunite, valued at £1,11G, were shipped tf> England, 
where it is found that the stone can Ije trejited more cheaply than is 
[KissibU" locally, and in consequence the company's works at BuIIadelah 
are closed. 

Marrlb, Bcilding Stones, Fire-Clays, and Slates. 

The colony possesses a most abundant supply of all the various kinds 
of stone and other materiiils for the building and adornment of its cities. 
Marble limestone is found in great maSvSea near Wallerawang, Bathurst, 
Molong, .Marulan, Tarn worth, and Kt^nipsey, localities which are idl 
within convenient di.stance of the great arteries of con»munieation ; and 
it is obtainable in all its different varieties. Marble quarries havebewn 
opened at Cow Flat, Marulan, Wallerawang, Orange, and Tamworth ; 
but only those of Cow Flat and Marulan are beintf worked. Ojtinite is 
found near (joulburn, Moruya, Trial Buy, and on Monr4igu Island, a.s well 
Hs at many other places throughout the colony. Most of the granite 
hitherto used in Sydney has been obtained from Moruya, a port about 
180 milps south of Sydney. 

Ijimestxme dux is supplied to the Broken Hill silver-mines from 
quarries at Tarmwingie, M'hich are connected with the mines by a tram- 
way, 3U miles iu length. The quantity so supplied during 16*11 was 
74,057 tons, valued at £65,357 ; iluring 1892, 10;i,36S tons, valued at 
£93,031 ; during 1S93, 130,635 tons valued at £111,041 : during 1894, 
H9,9y0 tons, valued at £69,290 ; during 189'). 101,194 tons, valued at 
£0^,160 ; and during 1896, 88,9114 tons, vahn?fl at £r)4.201. About 
120 men are employed in and about these quarries. A company for- 
wardni lari^e quitntitios of limestone frvim Myall Lake to Sydney in 
1892, and commenced the inanufaeturo of liydraulic lime ; but owing to 
the lack of a market for the product the operations were discontinued. 

The HaM-kesbury fonnatioD, over which the City of Sydney is built, 
provides the city with an inexhaustible 8upi»ly of sandstone, of the 
highest quality for building purposes. This material is atJmiiably 
adapted for architectural etlect, being of a pleasant colour, fine grain, 
and very easily worke<l. The beauty of Sydney street architecture is due 
in no inconsiderable degree to the free use of this escellent sandstone. 

Basalt or blueatone, which is extensively used as road metal and for 
the ballasting of the railway lines, is obtained at Kiama, Prospect, 
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Pennant HilU, and Bowrul. TluR stone haa not yet been used to any 
L extent for building purposoa. 

Syenite, a stone even hardf i* than Mufstoiie, is found at Bowral and 
(plher fdaces ; as a building material it is e[[ual to granite in solidity, 
and, likft granite, it takes a beautiful polish. The success which has 
Attended its first use as a builJiji^' stum-, together witli the short 
itistance from the metrop<jlis at which it is to be found, will no doubt 
cause it to be extensively used in the future for large structures. 

Kaolin is being worked at Tichbourne, near Parkes. The clay is of ex- 
cellent quality, and superior t/O the best obtained in England or Franc^e. 

Tlie coal measures also contain numerous beds of Hrf clays ; and in 
every jwrt of the colony excellent clays, M-ell adapted for brick-making 
porposes, are extensively worked. Slates are found iu several districts, 
bur are principally f|uametl at Ounda^ai and in the surrounding 
district, as well as at Bathurst and Ooulljurn. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the colony has no need to import building material of any 
description, as it [possesses a supply amply sufficient to provide for its 
own wants and Uioae of its neighbours. 

Graphite Las been obtained at Undercliff, in the New England dis- 
trict, from a lode 6 ft. wide. It is of inferior quality. 

Prospecting Vote. 

Following the practice of the neighbouring colony of Victoria, the 
Government has for some years pa^t devoted a sura annually to en- 
cournging prospecting for gold, and in 18S9 the conditions of the vote 
were sn amended as 10 embrace all minerals. The amount set apart 
annually is usually X20,000. For tlie year 1892, however, it wjia tixed 
at twice that sum ; and in 1896, £25,000. With the exception of the 
Mount Drysdale gold-6eld, which was discovered in 1892, it cannot be 
chiiined that any discovery of a lar;;e payable field has so far been made 
by moans of the Prospecting Vote, hut at the same time it may be said 
that B(Hue rich working claims have been oy»ened \tp with theiiid gninted. 
Al»", in addition to the employment of labour, the proving of a Imle or 
twt to h** payable invariably leiuls to the tiiking up of large areas of 
aHjoining hincl under the Mining Act, from which incroimed revenue is 
derivc^i by the State*. Kr<^>ni the year 1888 to the end i>f November, 
1H96, the number of such discoveries reporUnl to the Dep/irtinent nf 
Min^ was 173, while the amount expended in prospecting work during 
that time was £170,480. 

Miners desiring a grant from the vote have to satisfy the Prospecting 
Rjfvrd that the locality proposp<i to be prospected is one likely i** yield 
the mineral sought for, and that the mode of opei*atinns is suitable for 
its dii*covery. Aid is given in deserving cases up to 50 per cent, of the 
value of the work done and of the neeessjiry implements and materials. 
Miners who have Yteen assisted from the vote are not eutitle<l to claim 

ly rewjird that may Ije offered for the discovery of any new gold or 
leral tiehU. 
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DiAMOico Dkills. 

The use of the Uiaiuond drill in searching for minoralH dates only 
1881, and bonng liy tlie Dopartnient of Mines commenced much later. 
The drills now n» une belong for the most [rtirt to the State, and are lent 
to private persons on terms fixed by regulation, the charges being 
£2 2s. on application, towards ct»st of iiuspection ; £\0 per week for 
cost of diamonds and wear and tear of machincrj* from start of bore till 
completion ; wages of engineer and assistants ; cost of tubes damaged, 
dt'Btroyed, or which oinnot ba withdrawn fium bores ; 1UI charges for 
freight, etc., on niacbinery, Imth on Ijeing sent and returned ; and cost of 
all fuel and M^ater necessary for working the drill. An abatement ia, 
however, grant^^d by the Mines Department in special cases. Arrange- 
ments may also be made for the work to be done at a fixed price per 
foot for vjirious tlepths. 

During the year 1896 the depth bored was 2,143 feet, the average 
cost ]>er foot being 1 Is. 4 Hd., as compared with 30s. 3^d. In 1 89i». The 
reduced rate was due to shiillow boring and better strata. The earning* 
of the diamond drills during 1J^96 auiounte<l to £1,432, and the amount 
paid into the Tre;tsury as revenue from this snurce was jGS25. In 
atldition to the bonjs shown iu the subjoiiieil Udile, three bores were put 
down during 1896 at the island of Funafuti, in the Ellice Group, to gain 
more authentic scientific information in connection with coral beds : — 



LoMUty. 



MinmU 
whifik twred. 



Captain's Flat, No. 1 

No. 2 

Fivest Reef, No. 1 . 

No. 2 . 

fp No. 3 • 

,, No. 4 . 

No. 5 . 

N0.6 . 

Grassy Golly 



Porphyry j 



VBftKdt 



FeUite. 



Gold, silver, 
coppor, and lead 



Gold 



Avriferoos 
qiurtx reins. 



TatelOMicb 
bond 



ft. ID. 


\ 247 ) 
046 


f Itil 


218 9 


237 5 


213 6 


210 


20s 6 


Conunenood 


atdoK of 


yo&r. J 



H 4« 



Owing principally to the tinancia! depression, the use of the diamond 
drill fell otl' cunsidenibly, the depth borvd during lb^5 having been 
299 ft^et; during 1894, 557 feet : during 1893, 1,903 feet: duringl892, 
4,139 feet : andduring 1S91, 7,797 feet. New regulations, under which 
the nse of the diamond drill can be made available at an almost nouiinal 
cost in basaltic or other mineral country which has not been provpected* 
and which is eitlier too hard, wet, or dee]), and, therefore, too e\'|iensiTfl 
for sinking, were published iu the course of 1896, and during tliaC yotr 
the total depth borefl increjisetl to 2,143 fet^t, as already stated. 
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TH£ systems adopted for the settlement of population on the lands 
of New South Wales ha.w*y l>een many, and they have differed 
widely ut vjirious stages of the colony's pivgresis. In the early days 
of colonization rho Uovornor had the sole power of grantinj^ lands, 
%hich lie did under prescrtlted eoiKlitionH, kucIi as the payment of an 
sancuO quit-rent, the cultivation of a certain proportion of the area 
j^Txntvd, und other services specified in iustiuctions i*eceived from 
time to time from the Secretary of State. The first instructions issued 
to Governor Phillip, on the 25th April, 1737, authorized him to make 
gnuitfi only to emancipated prisonere. in the following term-s : — *' To 
«very male nhall be granted 30 acres of land, and in ca.se he shall bo 
BMTiGcly 20 acres more ; and for every child who may Ix^ wiih tiieiii 
at the time of nuikini^ the said f^mnt, a further quantity of 10 acres, 
free of ail fees, toxej^ <|uit-rBnts, and other acknowledgments for tite 
i^aoe of ten yeara.** The annual qiiit^rent to be paid on the.se /rmnts 
1KM ofterwardfl fix«d at 6(L for 30 acres. The first settler wii.s a prisoner 
of the imme of Jamoe Ruae, who, having completed his sentence, enteTcil 
OQ hU farm of 30 aerw at Parramatta on the 25th February, 17B9. 

Adiiitii>naJ instructions were issued by the Secrct^try of Sttitc on 20th 
Ai^^ost, 17^9, extending the privilege of obtaining grants to such of 
tb» noa-oomaussiontHi oHicers ami men of the detachment of marines 
■rring in New South Wales as were desirous of remaining in the 
Writory aft-er obtaining their discharge. The Governor was further 
ittjBovted to facilitate the settlement of free, persons who might be 
^inmsed to emigrate with the view of Incoming settlers in the colony, by 
jivmg then grants of land not exi*eeding the maximum area granted to 
Xin-comintfinoned otficei-s, via,, 100 ju^res, subject to the same (]uit-rent, 
H» annual amount of which was Is. for every fifty acres, payable at the 
Hpimtton of tive y^-ars after the Issue ot" a grant. In the original 
iMlRMtioiiUi no mention was mode of grants to olhcers, but this omission 
VM altorwards rectified. These early grants were made on condition 
tliat a certain proportion of the land should l>e cultivated, but although 
ikis condition was not always complied with, no grants were ever 
■nfwihiil in consequence. Aa to the payment of ({uit-rente, Mr. Com- 
BUBoner Bigge^ in liia report on the adrainifltration of Governor 
■Hooqnarie, states that from 1809 to 18'J3 no quitrronts were collected. 
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With regard to settlement in the town of Sydney, grants were not 
made until the year IS II, when the necesKiiry authority todu sowas given 
in a letter from theSecretary of State, dated the 2Gth July, and allotments 
wore granted on lease only for periods of fourteen or twenty-ono years. 
Previous to the building regulations issued by Governor Macquarie on 
the 18th August, 1810, no attention was paid to the regular admeasure- 
ment of Ujwn allotments or to the foniiation of streets. 

Quit-rents on leases and grants of town allotments varied in amount 
ficcording t/) the Governor at whose discretion they were iropose<l. 
Ijeasos of fourteen and twentyone years were suliject to annual quit- 
rents of 2s. 6d., 5r., 10s., and 20s. each ; and from 1811 to 1814 grants 
of town allotments were (iharged at the rate of 2h, 6d. per rod per 
annum; but on the 21st March, 1S14, the following **cale of <imt-renla 
for town allotmeuta was eatabliahed by Governor Macquarie : — 



I 



GmUtlon. 


Leiww. 


OnuiU, 


Hrdaoy. jOUiar Tvwiii. 


S.vdn».v. Other Towniu 


MaxiiTiiun ...••..« 


£ «. d. 
2 
10 

2 


£ s. d. 
1 
10 

1 


£ ft. d. 

3 

I U 

4 


£ a. d. 
2 


Miiiiiiiuiii , 


U 3 4 


Above 20 roda, per ftdditiontil rod, 
but not exceedin*^ thv muximurn.. 


3 



^ 



The method of disposing of Crown lands, and the scnle of quit-rente 
chargeable, sulVered no alteration until the issue of the Govennnent and 
General Order of the 5th November, 1823. By this order the terms 
upon wliich lands ctiuld be obtiiiued in New 8outh Wales wer<? moditied, 
the annual quit-rent being raised to 38. for every 20 acres, payable 
immediately if the himls had been ol^tained as an additional grant, but 
if otlierwi.sc at the comnicncement of the sixth year. 

Though a certain limit appears to have been Hxed as to the area of 
grants, the early Governors often overstepped thuir instructions in this 
direction. Governor Macquarie, in particular, was deemed to have dift- 
posed of the Crown lands in too liberal a fashion, and the result of M 
investigation into his administration led the British Government to isstie 
to his succei*sors instructions of a more definite and sti'iugent character 
with regard to the alienation of Crown lands. 

The instructions to Sir Thoma.s Brisbane introduced the principlp 
of alienation of lands by salo to free settlers who arrived in tho 
colony with a certain amount of available capital, and the grants vr(\nf 
mfulo o!i condition that a certain proportion of the land should be 
cultivated, or improvements of corresponding vidue erected thereon, 
and a given number of convicts maintained free of expense lo thfl 
Government. On the 8th November, 1824, it was further proclaimed 
that a grant of 100 acres would be given to any settler for evert 
convict maintained by him free of expense to the Government : Iw* 
applications for grants under this condition became so frequent thit 
the order was rescinded on the IGth March, 1826. Bv a Governm?n^ 
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And General Order, dattid tbe 24tli March, 1825, land was allowed to be 

sold hy private tender at a mitiiiuum price of Ss. p<'r acre. Tbe order 

i)otitIe<l that the Governor would receive applications for the sale of 

vaste lands ; but no person was iieriidtted to purcbaso more than 4,000 

acres, nor any family more than 5,000 acres. Tbe price of uulocated 

Crown lands in the county of Cumberland, or of any of the lands situated 

on the west of tbe Nepean Kiver, was raised to a rate ranging from 

Ts. Gd. to 10a. per acre. The disposal of lands by sale did not, however, 

interfere witli the ordinary methwl of alienating town allotments and 

oountry lands by jjrunts subject to the payment of quit rents. 

r Tbe progiTss of settlement, and the extension of the pastoral industry 

fwbich was already takin*^ place) rendered it necessary that somt? clasai- 

ficiition of lands should be made in accordHnce with natural adaptability to 

the \ariouspurj.HAS*'s of colonization. On tlie l^th May, \>i^2'-y, instructions 

were receivwl from the Secretary of .State, directing that the colony 

should be divided inttj counties, hundreds, and parishes, and tbnt a 

valuation should be made of the lands throughout the tenitory, with a 

view of fixing nn average y)rice at wbieh all the disposable lands should 

be puiuj) for sale, Tbe grants made thereafter, within the Uniits in which 

(rttlenient was Hlio\\'e<l, were subj^^'ft to tbe payment of a quit- rent of 15s. 

for *»very lOO acren, i*eileeniable at twenty years' fiurcbiUie. Three Land 

C' •rs <of wlioni Sir Thomas SI itchell, tbe Surveyor-General, 

w at) werpap|«#iiitedou I be lOtli January, lS2r), togiveetVect to 

IhtTsM- iii.siructiorLS. Tbe Comniissionera completed their labours in about 

ihrrr years, and divided tbe territory into nineteen counties, covering 

fome 34,.')05 sipiaro miles, or "22,083,200 acres of land. During 

Ibis period ceriiiin moilitio.'itioiia were introduced ; the sale of land was 

nisp^nded, and" tlie ijuit-rentj* elmrgeri on grants were altered to a rate 

"f r* |»er cent i>er wnnum cm the value fixed by tlie Commissioners, 

whilst on grantH in extension of previous grants, and on lands reserved 

to settlers for their choice of purchase, a chiirge was made at the rate 

of '20ii. per lUO acres. On tbe 2J<th August, 1828, th« quit-rent on 

IV grants was altered to an annual sum of 2d. per acre, and this 

luiiiiii'd ill force until grants were alxtlislu'd exce[tt for puldic 

purjK^ws, and (iu! principle of sale by public auction, in lieu of private 

t^h.Ur, n-:vs m:ule K\\i* sole nieanB of alienating Crown lands. The Land 

' WHS aWdish<»d on the fith May. 1830, 

inulty lias litH-n experienced in iletermining the are»i granted 

'tul Willi by private lender from tbe date of the first settlement to tbo 

^'iii ISTiJ, when the system of bind alienation by auction sale was 

■ed ; but it has been a.Hcortain«d from authentic sources iliat 

- ;^:iowijig areas wei-e disp*j«ed of as under : — 

Acres, 
Ares grantiul by Oovei-nors up to ISIO ITT.iiOO 

do '.'oveinor Macquorie, 1810-C3 4<H».000 

Arta gmnto.1 and 80KI I SO I .11 3,3SG.250 

ToUl 3,0(Ki,75U 
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Fmni this total, hnwcvnr, thorr should lie (l(flucti'<l 57, 123 ftcres of Und 
granted in Van Dieraen's Land, reducing to 3.906,327 acres the arev; 
granted and Kold within thn present limits of New South Wales. 

The system of grantinpf lantl upon the payment of an annual quit^ 
rent was at all times subject to many ditHeulties, and tha collection at. 
these dues appears to have l^een carried out in a very perfunctory manner: 
TliPH*' dillicultieH leil th*.* Government in lateryears to offer special induct' 
mi'ntsforthe re<;lemptioii of quit-rent^. On the 9th (.Krtolier, 1846, the 
folliiwiii^r riotice was pmelaiined : — " All lands fur which twenty years' 
quit-rent ha« been paid sliall he free from further charge, and any 
[persons who have paid more than twenty years' quit-rent shall have the' 
diflepencR refunded to them." On the 30t.h July, 1819, it was further* 
notified that at any time thenceforward any per*wm might redeem his 
future quit-rent by an equivalent cafih payment. Finally, a G(>vemmRnfe 
notice of the 13th May, 1651, directed that all quit-rents of a higherj 
annual rental than 2r. for i^yery 100 acres w^Hild Iw reduced to thatJ 
uniform rate at the expiration of the year 1851 ; and also that th* 
quit-rents on allotments in country towns would be retluce*] to one-fourth 
of the nit<^ fixed in the deeds of grjint, with the power of redeniptiott 
at twenty years' purchase. 

With regarfl to allotments in Sydney and other large towns, whie!» 
vero either granted or leased under tlie j'egulations estnVdishwl by 
'Ciovemnr Mat^iuarie, the rat^A levie<l Viy him in 1814 were first altered 
by Sir Thoma« Brisbane as follow : — 

On lcau8 for twenty -ono ycurs 6d. per rod. 

Oq tonii grants » Od. „ 

A Government urtler, datetl the 29th March, 1829, eatabUshed thefoU 
lowing regulations : — *' Ufwrn the appn>va! of applications for town allot- 
ments a grant of tiie fie simple: will be given, it being the intention of 
the Government not to issue leju'tes in the futui*e. The mtea of nonual 
qoit-rents in the several cla&jes of towiis shall be as follow :-— 

1. Sydney 6*L per sq. perclu 

2. Soaport towns 6d. ,, 

3. Townd at tlio head of navigable rivers 4d. .. 

A, lalarnl towns 2d. „ 

The said quit^rents shall Ije unredeemable for ever, but they shall not 
commence until seven years after the date of authority to take poesefisjom 
}pt in the towns of Parramatta and Windsor." Leases were, however, 
Etablished by a Government notice of the 25th August, 1834, by 
which allotments were allowed to be leased in the country towns onlvi 
with covenant to convert the same into gnmts either ujjun piyment *-'' 
twenty-one years' quit^rent or upon the erection of buildings to tlw 
value of £1,000. 
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IXTKODUCTION OF LaXD SaLE-S. 

The ali<*nfttioii of land to .seitlei*s by gi-aiit was nlwHshed by Viscount 
(fixiericli, 8t!ci-etary of Statu foi* the Cfiloaies. Under th« Government 
wid <TCiierttI Order dated the 14tli Fpbi-uary, 1831, it was notified that 
no Crown laiids were to beilispi>sed of otherwise than by public compe- 
tition, the raiuimuui price bein^ fixed at os. per aci-e. Settlers were 
•lloweil to selfct within the settled districts only, and the land thus 
wleoled was submitted to auction and aohl to tlie higliest bidder, the 
■islector l>*iiig generally the purchaser. In I83y the upset price was 
misLil ti) I'Jy. per acre, and the pniniice wa.s introduced of varying this 
minimum occtirdiiijtj to tlie presumed value of the land, makiiig it, aa a 
general rule, from 10 Ui 20 per c«?nt. less than the price of tlie lant land 
■old of tho Rame ijuality, and in tlip same locality. Tn the Port Phillip 
ilistrict, laud was (jnly brought to sale at the tliscretiun of the Governor. 

Until the year 1841 rc^julations for the sale of hind were issued by 
th* Secretary of State ; but on the 2l3t August of that year additional 
instructions were forwarder] to Sir George Gipps, suiting that in future 
ii shciald lie competent for the Governor, with the advice of the Execu- 
tive Council, to revoke the order in force, and to subntitute regula- 
Uons |>aii8e<l by the Colonial Goveinnient with rej^ard to the disposal 
of public lands. 

AltlioujLrh grants had been virtually a'oolished in 1831, a certiin 

mtity of lunrl was still l)eing conveyed to settlers in virtue of pi*u- 
liitu nuide by former Governors. Tlie fol)owii»g figures show the area 
ol land gi-anted and sold during the periixl 1832-1840 : — 



Tw. 


Area granted. 


AreaMkL 


Yew. 


Am^noCcd. 


An>* colJ. 




»creH. 


■ 
ncres. 




ncres. 


acreg. 


1S32 


i5,a*3 


20.8«0 


iS37 


6,090 


370,288 


1»W3 


UA'W 


20,001 


1838 


63.160 


277,466 


IfCU 


27.MII 


ni,4oo 1 


1839 


16,832 


234.272 


1835 


5.271 


271.047 1 


1840 


5,243 


105.900. 


1836 


16.132 


3S9,i>4a 









In ftdilitioD to the aliove, thei-e were sold in the district of Port 
PbilUpj or the Southern District, in — 

1837 88 acres. 

1838 38,fi94 „ 

1839 3S.347 „ 

1840 83.888 .. 

A nnw dixision of the territoi-y Ijad been made under the L^md 
lUtions issued by the Gitvernor ami Kxeeutive C<iuncil on the 
'In Jane. t841, the Northera District including the country around 
"orrton iiny ', the Jliddle District, the nineteen settled counties; 
M the JSonthi'rn District, the Port Phillip sf^tUonifHit and Gipps- 
W, la the Middle and Northern Districta the uj-iset price vii 
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niaintuineJ at 1 2s. per acre, but it was rniseJ to 20s. pt?r acre in t 
Port Pliillip District. These Hegulatioiis were again superswlwi 
an Act of the Inipermi Parliament, eiititlerl "An Act fitr re^jiilatir 
the sale of waste lands Vjelongin;; to thy Crown in th« Au.strnliiia 
colunieB," which cjime into fon*e on the 22nil June, l?i42. ITndt^r tliii 
Act the principlo of Kale at auction wiis maintjiineti, but tlie land) 
applied for \v*ei*e to lie survcyod l>efiipe l>eing j>ut uj* at fiuart^rl] 
sale, the upset jjrice being lixeU at 20s. \.hjv »icrc, payable forthwith 
Blocks of unsurveyeii land, containing 20,000 ocrci* or loore, cou]fl( 
however, be sold iu one lot by private conti*act at not less thiui ih 
minimani price. 

Under tJie Imperial Act of the 9th March, 1847, amending the alxive,] 
new classification of lands took place, and the territory was again dividol 
into — first, settled districts, inrhiding the nineteen c*ninties,iiiul thelanill 
in the counties of Stanley and Port Pliillip imnietliatoly surmundin^tjtin 
settlement's at Moreton Bay and Melbriurnr rrsj»ectively : second, inter 
mediate districts, cfunprisinjc a belt of land fa^ni £0 to 200 miles inland 
■beyond the boundaries of the settled dislncta. and in which ])astora! 
■ occupation had already spre^id; and, thii^j, unsettled districts, ext«ndin 
westward to the extreme limits of the colony. This amendin*^ Act did nQ 
aflect the disposal of Crown lands l>y public auction or private contnid 
but it introduced a system of leasinjii: the lands for pastoral purpose^ 
for varitms terms, in eaeh of the three divisions. During the currency a 
a lease tlie land was saleable only to the lessee, and after theexpiratifll 
of the term the lessee was also allowed a pre-emptive right over all 
any part of the land at the upset price of £{ ]jer acre. The legislatia 
of 1*^47 remained in force in New South Wales, as regai-ds the diaposi 
of public lands by auction sale at £.1 per acre, until the year 1801; 
in the colonics of Victoria and Queensland, which were separat^-d froi 
the mother colony in 1851 and 1 859 i-espectively, until repealed by AH 
of the l(»cul Parliaments. The fnllowing table shows the ai-ea of landsol 
and granted in New South Wales from the year 1841 to 1S61 inclusi 
under the regulations above described : — 



Teftr. 


ArMirrantod. 


ArwanU. 


Ywr. 


Arwtmatcd. 


ArMfloM. 




acres. 


acres. 




acreit. 


acre*. 


1841 


18 


31,275 


1852 


57 


25.812 


1S42 


15 


3.713 


18.>3 


612 


r>5.S70 


1843 


7 


4,037 


IH54 


2,085 


78/221 


1844 


28 


3,701 


1855 


297 


122.607 


1845 


34 


3,763 


1856 


227 


Ui3.y52 


184^ 


64 


3.036 


18o7 


85 


137,867 


1H47 


834 


«,a«)2 


1858 


444 


I23,ft48 


1848 


113 


3,232 


]85g 


51. S 


155,171 


1849 


861 


7.341 


1860 


193 


imi.217 


1850 


548 


12,101 


1861 


459 


l39,9gL 


Idol 


103 


21.747 
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From 1841 to 1851 there wero nlso grouted and sold in \lo Port 
Phillip Dwtriet tLe followuig areas : — 



V«r. 


Are* irnuiUxl. 


ArtA Mil 


YfftT. 


Area gmntAL 


Ana sold. 




acres. 


norei. 






iicm< 


I&41 




61,197 


1S46 





4.578 


1M2 


i 


27 


1847 


17 


2ti.073 


ymz 


3 


831 


1S48 


o 


18,007 


P'1844 





181 


1849 


46 


28.091 


1M5 




3,685 


ISoO 


lOS 


40,043 



In the District of Morcton Buy tho following areas were sold and 
grantiHi from its Hret Hetilemeiit in 1842 to its Btiparation in 1859 : — 



<Vw. 


Ar> fciuntcfl. 


ATM nlri. 


Y««r. 


Athl granted. 


Ana Kid. 




merm. 


acres. 




ttcrea. 


acret. 


1842 


2 


11 


1851 


5 


2.283 


1K43 


16 


360 


18,t2 


105 


73S> 


1H44 


5 


378 


1853 


70 


7.80*» 


l^^^ 


1 


29U 


1854 




6,175 


IMQ 




70 


1855 




5.285 


IH47 




51 


185(J 


lUS 


:i.802 


1848 


2 


240 


18.'>7 


s 


7.2ri5 


1849 


8 


825 


1858 


9 


14.0fi3 


IHAO 


4 


240 


1859 




11,620 



Thua, tronx tbo foundation of the colony to Uie iiiauguratiun of the 
IcgiaUtion of ISfjl. public lands, both in the motlier colony nnd in 
the lerritorit5s admini&tered from Sydney, had been dis]K)bed of as 
foUowv: — 



Period. 


In New 
propar. 


In Vwi 

Dtomon'c 

Und. 


In Port 

PbUlip l>la- 

triat. 


111 Mnreton 
Uay nti- 

trict. 


i 

IVnm 17^7 tJi 1823 


acres. 
520,077 

4.208,730 

1.110.544 

48,119 

899.98.^ 


acres. 
57.423 


acres. 


acres. 


Kr . ■■--.. 1836 






Yr i«t settlement in Port 

'-'- T. 1841 .... 

t : !<^ment in Moreton 
) .: -.J tlie aeporatiou of 

i. in 18^) 

Kf ' IPC aeparfttiou of More- 
IS59 „ , 




2S2,2U 

121,702 


2.521 
58,398 


If rU „ 1 9Q9_«0fi 
















Total from 1787 to 1861 inolaaive ... 


7,146,579 


57,423 


343,916 


fio.yio 
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As regards the urea graated and sold in New South Wales pn 
under the various syst-cins described in the preceding pnges, 
7,146,579 acres disposed of from the first day of the occnpatio^^ 
territory to the end of the year 1S61 woretdienated as follows ^H 

Act 

1. By grauta aud 8ale« by privitte tender to close of 1831 ^Q 

2. „ ,, iu rirtuc of promises of early GoveniorB made prior to ^H 

1S3I, from 1832-40 iiioluaive ^M 

3. ,, bales at auction, at 5».^ Is. Gd.» and 10s. per acre, from 1832-38 ^| 

inclusive , 1,49 

4. „ „ „ „ 12a. and over per acre, at Oovenior*8 diwro- 

tion, from 1839-41 inclusive 37 

5. ,, , ,. ,, 208. peracre, from 1842-46 inolaaive ,. ^f 

6. ,, ,, ,, nud hy purchnscain virtuoof pro-emptiveright«, ^| 

from 1817-61 inchisive 1,81' 

7. M gtanta for puUic purposes, aiul for grants in virtue of promise of 

Oovcmor made prior to the year 1831, and grants in exchange 
^^t for lands resumed from 1841-61 inclusive , 

Total alienated on 3]«t Docomher, 1861 7,lii 

In dealing with the con.stitution of rural property in the col 
\ it is necessary tii mention that, in addition to the uiodeH of alieui 
of the public lands ali-eady descril^ed, certain j^rants were r 
under special enactments. Instructions issued tij Sir Tliomas Brisi 
din^cted the Governor to resorve one-.seventh of the Crown lands in 
county for the purptwe of church and Bchool establishments, but t 
instructions do not Reem to have been fully carried out, as the res* 
tions did not amount to anything like the proporti<mal area sped 
These reserves were as follow : — County of Flathurst, 136,157 ac 
Camden, U,428 acres: Cumberland. 2S,081 acres; Cook, 100 ac 
Durham, 29,453 acres ; Gloucester, 176,091 acres; Hunter, 2,314 ac 
Northumberland, 15,362 aci*es ; Koxburgh, 1,000 acres ; and 
Vincent, 43,500 acres; making a total area of 443,486 acres, w 
subKCMjUent surveys and computation of the area within the limit 
the reservations show to be actually 454,050 acren. These lands ' 
administered by the Clergy and School Jjands Corporation until 
abolition of that body by Order of Council of the 4th February, 1 
whereupon all lands vested in the same reverted to the Crown, 
an agent was Appointe<l to detennine the claims of purchasers, to in 
deeds of grant were made, the said lands being secured to them 
subsequent Act of Council dated the 5th August, 1834. Of the 
iL't-ntioned above, 171,716 acres were alienate*! up to the year 1 
w hen, by the Ohurcli and School Lands Dedication Act of that year 
1 .'ance of 282,304 acres came under the coutrul of that Depart 
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inisterwl for the purixwcs of Public Instruction. The unsold 
Church uiid School Lftixdfl thus trniisfen'od are »ituat«l as follow : — 
In the County of Gloucester, 172,297 acres ; Uathurst, 83,649 acres ; St. 
Vincent, 1 1^.-29 acres ; Cumberland, 3,973 acres; Durham, 3,361 aore«; 

Kliuniberlimd, 744 acres ; Hunter, 4S acres ; and Camden, 3 aorcH. 
e Austnilian Agricultural Company was incorporate*! by an Act of 
mperia.1 Parliament, dated the 21st June, 1S24, and a ])roniise of a 
jjrant of 1,000,000 acres made to thin Company was fultillwi in the fob 
Iiiwing year. Orij^inally a ^rant containing 1,048,960 acres wan selected 
in th« country surrounding Port Stephens, but in 1832 the Coini>any 
vas authorised to exchange a portion of this grant, containinj^ 000,000 
acres, for two allotments situated on the Peel Kiver and on the 
Liverpool Plains. These* three grants contJiin, according to the latest 
florveys, the following areas : — 

Aoret. 

Port St«phena Estate, coanty of Gloucester 454,640 

Heel River Estate, county of Parry 249.110O 

Warrub Estate, county of Bucklaml 313,29S 



Total ....4- 



!,027.fl3S 



ibddition to thLs lartjc area of land, the Company also obtained 
Crown the promise of a lease of the coal-fields at Port Hunter 
le) for 31 years. This was, however, afterwards exchanged 
t of 500 acres, an area which was increased in 1828 to 2,000 

of crjal laml, upon which the C^)mpany s collieries are now situated. 



OccuPATiox OF Pastoral Lands 



pAJstoral lands of Now South Wales have been occupied under 
rs systems. Land was hehl for grazing in the early diiys by 
te of tickets of occupation, which ceased to be issued on tlie 1st May, 
after which flaUt persons holding such lands were requii'ed to pay 
it-rent of 208. per 100 acres per aniium^ and to vacate the land at 
tnths' notice. The requirements of the settlers for dei)asturing 
increasing stock induced them to occupy Crown lands without any 
except that of first discovery, and as they extended their opera- 
inland the Legislature found itself compelled, on the 28th August, 
to pass an Act protecting Crown landa from intrusion and trespiiss, 
indssioners were appointed for the purpose of safeguarding the 
of the .State. 

discovery of new country soon had the eifect of taking many of the 
'Squatters beyond the limits of settlement ati proclaimed on the 14th 
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October, 1820, and without authority or lireiiRO larj^o tracts of unlocated 
Crown lands were occupied. Fresh regulations, in which severe penaltitsi 
vrare enacted, wore issuedon the 29th July, 1 836, with the >iew of restraiiK 
ing this unauthorised occupation of the waste lands of the colony. Theafl 
re;s;u]ation8 being in many cases disregarded, an Act wiis paiised on tbf 
22nd March, 1831), to further restrain this unauthorised occupation ; an(| 
to provide the means for defraying the expense of police and coiunii*; 
Bioners appointed by the Govemuienl to protect its e&tat« in thfl 
border districts, a yearly assesmnent was levied upon stock at the fok* 
lowing rat^R : — ^d. for every sheep; Hd. per bend of cattle; and 3dj 
for overy horse. 

Tim Imperial Act of the 9th March, 1847, which renderfid it lawful 
for the Queen, by any Order in Council, to make and establish such iTgu- 
latious as should seem meet for the bale and occupation of the woGtAH 
lands, was immediately followed by an order introducing an entirely 
different system in legislation for the postoml occupation of land» in 
New South Wales. Hitherto the tenure had boen a yearly one, and the 
fee was paid on the extent of land occupied by the squatter. For thit 
byst-em was substituted fixity of tenure of lease, and the liconso fee 
was calculated upon the Htock-carrj'ing capacity of tlie run. Under 
the regulations i.ssued in 1847, the term of the pastoi-al leaaefl in 
the unsettled districts was lixed at fourteen ye^rs ; in the intei^ 
mediate division this term was i-educed to eight years : and in the 
settled districts the yearly t<-nure wa« retained. The licensing fee WMI 
chargetl at the rate of XI for 4,000 sheep, or a proportional numbei 
of cattle — which was the mininkum at which the stock -carrying capa* 
bilities of a run could he assessetl — and £2 10s. for every additionai 
1,000 sheep, or j»roj>ortioimte nmuher of cattle, which the run 
estimated tu carry. In the settled districts lands were let for pastoral 
purfwses only, in sections of not Icsa than 1 square mile in area^ tbi' 
annual rental for each section heiiig tixcd at 10s. Tlie holders of alien- 
ated lands wore jtermitted to depasture their stock upon Crown lands 
adjoining their holdings free of charge, this permission, however, consti- 
tuting only a commonage right The Occupation Act of 1861, whicb 
abolished tlie Orders in Council, inaugurated a new syatem, limttingl 
tlie tenure of pastoral leases to Hve years in the unsettled and int«* 
im^ate or aecond-class settle*! districts, and leaving the whole of tin 
pActorol leosos open to the opt^rations of the free selectors. The evil 
resulting from this system led Parliumont bo adopt in 1884, 1889, nml 
finally iu lfS95, tlte measures at present in force, the provisions of whicH^ 
are described further on. 

Robertson's Lands Act. 

Thoconditions of colonization greatly alt<?red under the powerful att 
tion of the gold-fields, and after the first excitement of the rush for goW- 
had died out the question of land settlement had to be dealt with iu 
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entirely new spirit, to moot tho wants of a class of immigrants of a different 
ty]m fruin those coutenjplatetl by foi'mer enactmente, the renult being the 
paasiog of the Crown J^andH Act of 18G1, under the leodonthip of Sir 
John Robertson. Before this Act became law tlie coiiditiona of Kuttleiueut 
renrJert^ it ditficult for men of small means to establish themselves with 
lifftir chnnce of SUCC05H. The new measure, aimed at facilitating the settle- 
ment of an indu8triHl aj^riculturiil population side by side with the pastoral 
ti*n«nfA. ftTid with tliis view the Act introduced ft principle entirely new 
to ' lenjislation of the colony, lumiHly, that of free selection, iu 

liiii . ;, h^forfi fturve;/. To this privilege was attacliftd the condition 

of btmn _l\dr residence, and the laud was to be sold at a tixed price, 
laurying int*^r«Kt on tlie balance outstundin^. aft^T dwlucting the amount 
ijf the deposit, at the rate of 5 per cent, per annunu Tliis provision, 
bfrrnver, was modifiecl by the Amending Act of 1875, under which 
Annual instAlments wore payable, and the option was given to any con- 

'^'*' •' purchaser of lands taken up prior to this amendment to avail 

: of the change in the method of payments The system of uncon- 
I viJHS was, however, continued under the Act of It^Gi ; and 
Ih' f.wentythrce yearn in which this Act was in operation there 
sue auid -^,470,140 acres couditioually, and 15,r)7-,001 acres by auction, 
ODprovenii-nt purchase, in virtue of pre-emptive right, or otherwise 
vritliout coit<Utious, tltu total area alienated being 39,041;!, 141 acres, la 
i\rry I:\rm numlwir of ca.ses tlie land selected or purchase*! reverted to 
> that the absolute atea sold or in process of sale wiicn the 
: came into force amounted to only 32,819,023 acres, besides- 
7Jlti,d7U acrett alienated prior to IbGl. 



The Cbowx Lamdu Acta op 1884 axd 1889. 

Hie Act of 1861 was, after luany amendmontfl, superseded by tliat 

</i 1K84, with th«i supplementary enactment of IS'^9. Though did'er- 
iug widely from the former Act in many important piirticulars, these 
Ukt4iiurr«t maintained the principle of free selection before survey, but 
*itii owt r&sential ditTci-euce, Under tlio original Act the whole area. 
^ tho Crown landn of the coKtny was thrown open to free selection, 
•Dd the lands held under pastoral lease were not exemptetl from the 
"l<«?nitiou of tlus law. While maintaiuing the principle of selection before 
■<u^*»y, the ainii>of the Acts of liS84 and 1889 were to give tixity of tenure 
^^ Uu> pastoral lesset^ and to obtain a larger rented from the public lands, 
•I the Buniu time restricting the area sold unconditionally. For this 
W pur|K>Be Uie holder of a pastoral lease under tlie old Act was 
"" * : rd t"! surrender one lialf of his lease, whioli was resumed by the 

3 for subsequent alienation, li*as<diohl or reserve; the other half 

ng in the leasehold occupation of the pastoralist iinder fixity of 
4 lor a tenn of yeai-s. It was computed on the 31st December, 
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1884, wlicn this division was Diad*!, llial there were within the coloir 
4,313 least^d nine, yiekiing an annual rental in iimndfigureHof =£26S,50( 
ami forming alwut 1,C00 •'stations," eHtimatwl to contain the hulk 
the unalienHtt'tl public estate, after allowing; for refierves, pIc. Tliat tlu 
increase in the revenue from pastoral occiipitton, M-liich was one of thi 
principal objects of the aitci*atii>ns introduced in tlif land le^i.slntion by 
the Art (tf 1.SH4, lias l>een rnalisod. may lie j^atliored fn>m tho fact, thaf 
during the financial year 1S96-7 the tiital rentivl ix^ceived from thtf 
occupation of Crown lands amounted to XT 19,391. The Act of ISSI 
bfcamo law on thn Ist January, 1885, and that of li:*89 catne ill 
operation on the lat December of that year. 



TuE Crown Lavds Act of 1895. 

AVhatever may liavo be«n the merits of the Act of lii*61, it o» 
Mpicuoufily failed t^o mccmrai^n bona fide settlement ; nor can it W saii 
that the legislation of 18^4 and l^Si* succetnled where the original A<J| 
had faiUvl, tus the accumulation of land \t\ large estatCH continued, whil< 
settlement, properly sn called, i>ri>ceeded very slowly. Expert opinioj 
fitmngly pointwl to the necessity of intnxlucing entirely new principld 
into the agrarian legislation of the colony, and this lias been dnrii 
in the Crown Lands Act of 1895, which not merely remedi*»8 llw 
defects of pro\*iou8 legislation, hut, while placing land within eaaj 
reiich of all, seems to fiupply, by the intnaluction of new Bystema d 
tenure, viz., homestead selections and settlement leases, something thai 
was needed to traiisfunn the land speculators iuto settlers proper)))! 
80 called. 

For the purpose of caiTjingout land legislation, there are three LaiH 
Divisions in the cdlony, viz., the Ejistern, the Central, and the Westertu 
These are BuUlividod into Land Dis-trict^ ; and a Land Agent, whoaS 
duty it 18 to n^ceive applications f<ir land in accordance with certnitt 
i*egulationR, resides in each district. Groups of these districts are joinwl 
together under an administrative Board, and fonn what is iralknl u Lckw 
Land Board District. The Land Bimnl consistvS of achainnnn and one 
two ordinary ineiidx^rs. An appeal to the Land Appeal Court ni^f 
be made against a decision of the Board. This Couit is composed of • 
President an<l two Commissioners app^iint^nl by the Executive, -wliowi 
decisions in matters of administration have the force of judgments of 
the Supreme Court ; but whenever questions of law become involved, • 
case may be submitted to the Supreme C(jurt, either at the written 
re<jue8t of the parties interested, or by the Land Appeal Court acting « 
its own accord. The judgments given on such appeals are, howe>^» 
subject to final determination by the Privy Couucil. The conditions w 
alienation and pastoral occupation of Crown lands dilFer in each of th< 
three divisions of the colony. 
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The Eascern Uiviision has an area of 00,450,000 acres, and inchides a 
brvKid belt of land cumjirisfHi l)etwe<>u tin* aea-coiist and a line nrarly 
pAmlltO thereto. This line titarts from a jKiiiit midwiiy between the 
sniaJI APttlemontH of Bonshaw and Hengalla on thu Dumarcsq River, on 
tbp Dortliern frontier, and terminates at Howlong on the River Murray, 
ftnd thuH embraces the coastal district of the colony, as well as the 
Dorthem and southern tablelands. In this division lie all the oriji^nal 
centres of settlement, and the niiuket*t uf the colony are more readily 
•cccssihle to it than to the other districts. In it, moreover, i.s to be 
found aome of tlie best agricultural land in New South Wales. For these 
nnutonii, the nondition.s for the purchase and occupation of the Crown 
Unds in the Eastern Division are more restricted than is the case in the 
Central and Western Divifiions, 

The Central Division of the colony embnicea an area of 55,460,000 
icrpa, extending from north to south between tlic western limit of the 
Efthtem Di^'ision and a line starting from a point on the Macintyre River, 
where it iscrussed by the 1 49th meridian of »ast longitude, and following 
this river and the Darling to the junction of Mara Creek ; tlienoe along 
that creek to the Bo.,'an Uiver, an»i across to the River Lachlan, l)etweeu 
th« townships of Euabalong and Condobolin, alon;? the Luohlmi to Bal- 
r»iiald« and thence to tlie junction of the Edwanl River witli the Murray, 
oti the frontior of Victoria. The Central Division thus embrace.** the 
appi?r basin of the Darling River in the northern part of the colony, 
iod portions of those of the L*ichlan, tlie Murniinbidgee, and the other 
affluents of the Murray in the south. The land in this division is 
mainly devoted to pastoral pursuits; but experience having pn^ved that 
agriculture can b*? succeftsfiiJly carried on, the area cultivated has con- 
Kidprably increased. The rainfall, however, being leas regular, and 
tKe distance fiijm markets greater than in the Easti:'rn Division, and 
the J&nd. moreover, being of inferior value, the legi.slatiou provides for 
thi* select inn of larger areas tlian in the latter district. 

The We*t<»rn Division comprist^s the whole of the land situated between 
theveMteni limit of the Central Division and the South Australian border. 
It embraces an area of 79,972,150 acres, watered by the Darling River 
and its iributaries. Tliis part of New South Walfts is essentially 
'iovotcd to pastoral pursuits. Water conservation and inigation may 
in lime couriteract climatic conditions ami irregular rainfall, and make 
aijriculture possible over this large area, as iU soil is adaptetl to the 
growth of any kind of crop ; but legislation in regard to the occupation 
of tlie lancU of the district is based upon the assumption that for 
iiuuiy years to come there will be little inducement for agricultural 
•cttiMnent. 

Tnder the provisions ot the various Acta forming the legislation now 
inforre, land may tieacquirwl as an alienation in the following manner; — 
II) By eonditionnl purtliose; (2) by auction sale; (3) by purchase in 
Wptue of improvements; (*i) by special purchase ; and (5) by exchange. 
Thi' moat impfjrtant of these forms is that of conditional purcbaJae. 
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The new system of hnmesteati s<^l©ctions is practically a form of 
alieimtioD, the tenure beiiig fret^bulrl, KuUjecb to an annual charge idl 
pGi^potuity. J 

With regard to the 1ea»ing of Cro\m lands, the dilTerent forms 
occujKition are— (l)Conditional ieas<^; (*J) Heltleineiit leases; (3) inijjrovt 
ment Irasps ; (1) pastoral leases; ("j) homestead leases; (6) ocou|»ati 
licenses; (7)annual leases; (8) Hcrubaiul inferior lnu«l loa.se*; i9)snow-lan4| 
leas«s;(lt>) resiJential leases on mining-ticlds ; ( 1 1 ) mineral leases ; (Ti)! 
speciiil Ie^'ifit>s ; and (13) artof^iaa-well letujes. ' 

Conditwnal /^nrc/uMen.^AnoTdinnTy residential conditional pureba80| 
may be obtaine*! in the Eastern and Central Land Divisions, bat not in!! 
the Western I>i^^sion, by any i^rson of or over the iigt' of ' C yijars, witfc(j 
the usual legal qualifications. Onlinary Crown lands are opftn to selectioqi 
at a price of j£1 per acre. A deposit of 2s. per acre antl a survey fee^J 
acMirdiii^ to a fixed scale, must be |»aid at the time of application. Thflj 
balance, with interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, is payable iol 
thirty instalments of Is. per acre, covorinij princi]»al and interest, thd 
first instalment Ix'ing due at the expiration of the third year. Tn thw 
Kfustern Division the maximum area which can be selected is 640 acre^ 
and the minimum 40 acres ; in the Central IHvision the maximum itH. 
:2,5<iO acres. Kvery residential conditional purchase carries with it thalj 
right of taking up a conditional leAse, which, howover, cannot exceetl thi 
times the area of the conditional puirliase, and the total are» of botl 
purcha.se (ind lease cannot exceed 1,1*80 acres in the Eiistem Divisioi 
or 2.5G0 acres in the Central Division. 

The holder is required to rc-side upon his selection for a eontinuu 
term of ten years fnini the date of application, nnil residence musi 
commence within three months after the npplicatif)U has beencontirmi 
by the Local Land Board. Within three ycfirs ft-om the date «m whiehi 
the application is confinued the land must be Huelfjsed with such a fencft 
as the Bvjanl may prescribe ; (^r, at the selector's own option, siibstantiaF 
and permanent improvements may be substituted f<»r fencing. Appli-J 
cation may also be maile for the suspension of the conditions of residenctj 
and of fencing or improvements for a periixl nut exceeding six mtmths A 
or the suspension of payment of instalments for a period not exceei]iDg| 
twelve months may be granted by the Minister, but in this case lliofl 
selector must re,sidc on the land. J 

Adilitional purchases may bf made until the maxinmm area is reachwl^ 
and each additional conditional purchase is subject t-o the coiulitnnt^h 
of residence, but the place of residenco may Iki on any of tho blocUJ 
selected, and in certain cases the additional residence is not iiisistecl upoiuj 

At tlio expiration of five and tea years from thu date of applicatiiuit, 
inquiries are made by the Land Board, and if thu conditions have 
satisfactorily fultilled cei-tiHcatea are issued. A conditional purcbft»*i 
may be trnnsforred after the issue nf the lirst certificate — that is, aE 
five years' residence. ^Viter the issue of a certiticate of conformity^ 
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of land of 100 acri^ or more in extent may be sulxlividerl, the 
paid on a portiun, not less than 40 acres, and the deed obtuincti 
A part. 

riio followinf^ tabic bIiowh tho total amount payjible as principal 
I interest (?very year on a soloction of 40 acres, the price **( which, 
bout interest, is X40. It will l>e seen that the amount of interest 
is J^24 3s., making a total of X(i4 2s.y or £1 12s. Id. per 
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Lhe course of the year 1896, liuwovor, an Act was paeseil fur the 

liuldere of conditional purcluiHurH who found tho oiilinui-y rate 

uient too burdetihome. Under thiK Act the Minister for Landt; 
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is given power to reduce the tvnuual iuslttlmont of Is. [>er ncre to 9d.' 
even 6fi. per aciv, always providod thnt uniior tlio reduced rate the 
balance oi purchafie money with tlic inteix-st tliereon will bn extinguished 
within Bixty-Rix years frnni the dntc when the tiret instalment aftei 
payment of tlie deposit became due. The conditional purchase ia 
respect o£ which relief is reijuested must form part of the holding oil 
which the appli'c^ant resides, unless the Minister is satistied that th< 
applicant holds tlie land bona Jid*i for liis own UKt% and is not able tfi 
make paymetit at the original rate, and is not the holder of a grcatei 
area tlian is neceswtry for the mniuteuance of a family. 

Non-rfsidenlial Condi(io7in/ Purrhajsrjt. — Any pei-son of or over the 
age of 21, who has nerer taken up an ordinary residential conditional 
purchase, may take up a uon-reaidential conditional purchase in either 
the Eastern or the Central Land Division. Tlie maximum arcA is 320 
acres, and the conditions are the same in both divisions. The prioa 
per acre, and tfie amount of the deposit and of the instalments, artt^ 
double those Jixetl for an ordinary' residential conditioual jturcbaw, but 
the Bcale of stirvey fees is the same. This fon»i of selection does not 
entitle the purchaser to hold ;i ctmditional lease. The land must be 
fenced in within twelve months from t!ie date fif conlirmation ; and 
within live y^-ars from that date tlie holder must satisfy the Doai-d that 
perui/vnent improvements (not ineludiTig the l>oiindary fencing) have 
been made to the value of JCI per acre. If the substitution of otberini- 
provements in lieu of feneing be obtained in connection with a non- 
residential conditional purchase, the suth expanded must be at the raid 
of 30s. per acre. The only addition which n holder can make to Kill 
purchase is by increasing it to the maximum area. 

Cntuiiliorutl Purchases tcifJiin Special Area«. — Special areas may 1>« 
reserved from the operations of the ordinary conditional purchase clauses 
of the Act, and thrown oi>en to selection under different t«nna as to 
payment, with or without tlie condition of residence ; but in such 
special areas the price of the land cannot be less than XI 10s. per acre 
if the selector elect to fulfil the conditiijn of re.sidence, while a non- 
resident purchaser is charged double that price. The maximum and 
minimum areas that may b^* selected within special areas are alwavs 
specified in the proclamation throwing the lands open, but the maximuiu 
cannot exceed 320 acres in the Eastern Division, nor 040 acres in 
the Central and Western Divisions. The deposit re(|uired ia alwi 
statefl in the proelamati<Mi, being geiirrally one-tenth of the price, Mi<i 
the instalments are one half the amount of the deposit. As in the mfi« 
of ordinary conditional piirx-lmsej*, the Reli^'f Act of 189G has given tlic 
Minister for I^ands power to reduce the rate of instalments previously 
|Hiyable to three-<juarters or one-half. The conditions to be fultilled Art 
similar to those of the ordinary residential and non-residential con- 
ditional purchases. Conditional leases of ordinary' land can be taken 
up by virtue of conditional purchases within special areas, but only in tie 
Central Division. 
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Tbe following is the scale of survey fees fur cx)iiditiona] purcbases of 
any description : — 



Am. 



foranOrtfrlnal 

OoiiditicmBl 

Purchkac 



For&nAd<UtioniU 

Conilitlotiol 

or Conilitinnol 



for Any Areft not excoeding 4 acres 
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•M( acrta 

For 40 acrcB ,. 

For every aiMitional 6 acres, or fraction of 5 aorea^ np 

to 80 acrca 

For SiJ acren . ,.„ 
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Hp to 3'JO ncrea 

for320.icrea 
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up to (liO acres , ,,.„... 

t'orfllO acres 

For every additional 20 acres, or fraction oT 20 acres, 

np lo 1. 280 acrea 

^for l.iS'liicrwj 

Hwor every additional 40 acres, or fraction of 40 acres, 

^^F ap to 2,560 acres 

■^ Tor £,660 aores . , 

■ 
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2 
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2 
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Conditional purchases and ctraditioiml li^aHca luay be c<»nvcrtod into 
bfim««.t4^d selections, on tonus stated under the latter beading. 

Aw.fuin SiiJf's. — Crown lands may be submitted foi* sale by auction 
in Miu-h Land Uiviaion, but not more than :iOO,000 acres can be thus 
'•*d in anyone year. Tlie area of town lots ih linuted t<» half- 
;•■ <^uvh, iind the upBet price cannot l>o less than J£H per acre; 
wiburbiui lots cannot be add in areas exceedini^ 20 acres, or at a lower 
ypwt price than X2 10a. per acre ; country lots cannot exceed 640 
•tTttt, and the minimum upset price is 'I^ys. per acre. Under ordinary 
Wction sales the payment must be completed within three mouths, but 
•rmngeuicntH may bo mode under a system of deferred payments, the 
QiaiDiuu] prices, however, mjt being leas than those given above. In 
pvftfy ca»5 a deposit of 25 per cent, must bo paid, and the payment« 
<^not extend over a longer period than five years. Deferred payments 
l*3tr interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum. 
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Improvcvtnit FuTckases, — Persona yf\n.\ by >'ii'tue of ti minei''s rigli 
or business license issued undor tlie Mining Act, are in ftuthurized. 
oucujKtt ii»n of and residing on laud within a proclaimed gold-lield may, 
in cnnsiiWtition of improvements made thereon, apply tn tho Ixk-jiI 
I^nd A^'cnt for permission to ptneha-se the land without competition 
at a pricf to he. fixed by the liand Hoard. Tlie are.o, however, is limited 
to 1 i-ood of town land and 1 acre of other land, and a distance of 3 miles 
must sr|>aratp any two or morn portions purcliasi?il by the same applicant. 

Sptrinl PHi'ch(t%fti, — Heclaimecl lands, unnecessary roads, water front- 
uges, iaud to which no way of access is obtainable, land insufficient iu 
area for conditional purchase, and other areas of a similar nature, may 
l>e sold to the huhler of the adjacent property withtMtt competition, aiul 
in all such cases the price is iixed by the Ijind Boanl. 

Volu?iti*er Land Orders. — Any person who was enntlled as a volunteer 
betwf?cn the years 1H68 and 187.*), ami underwent Hve years* continuous 
traininpf, is entitled to a free jt^rant of 50 aciva open for conditional pur- 
chase ; but this fttmi of alienation is now virtually extinct, only ten 
grants being nuide in 1898, none during; 1804 and lt395, and one grant 
during 189G. The orders arc tmnsferable. 

Exdmufjts. — Under the 46th section of the Act of 1889, and section 
47 Act of 1895, provision is made for the surrender of land iii certain 
coses in exclionge for land of equal value, and without any monetary 
consideration. 

Honi«sttfui Sefuctiong, — The Jiequisition of land in this manner is a 
feature of the Crown Laud& Act'of 1895, and a distinct departure fiYoji 
old forms. Tracts of land are surveyed and vaUicd. and all particulars 
are notilied in the Govemmvnt Gazette and a local newsjmper. For 
a period of forty days after boinj; gazetted, those areas remain open 
for additional conditional [jurcha.se by holders residing on mljjiceut con- 
ditional purciiasea. Any person of or over 16 years of age, and posscas- 
ing tlie usual legal qualifications, is entitled to apply for a bomestewl 
selection. The area that may be selected is fixed nocordiug to thu 
capabilities of the land ; hut in no case can it exceed 1,280 acre^, and 
the selector is Ijouud to take the block he applies for as it is gazettwi— 
he cannot take a j>ortion only. The tenure is freehold, subject to rent 
and resilience in perjietuity. At the time of application six months* 
rent is required. The survey fee is on the same scale as that fixed for 
conditional purchases, one-third being payable on a[)plicntion, one-tbird 
at the end of twelve monthp. and one-thii-d at the end of the second year- 
Until the grant is issued the rental I*; Od. in the X (or 1 \ per cent, on tJio , 
capital value of the land) : ttft<.T the issue of the prant the rent is 6d. in 
the £ (or 2Jl per cent.) The original valuation stands for fifteen ytasir 
afti.-r which a fresh apjiraisement is made every ten years. The only ct*** 
<lition required by the Crtrwn by way of impi-ovement is the erection of 
a dwelling-hf»u8e of the value i>f ;£20, and residence must conmieiic*' 
within three months from the date on which the application is confinnwl- 
The house must be erected within eiehteeu muntb»:, and aftcrwut'd» 
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iUiDe<l in pood oHer. The ohligutinn of perpetual residence is a 
provision iiiadt' to eiiaure the land beiug usod for tbo purpose intendnd, 
I guard a^rtinst monojwly ; ne%'erthe1<'ss, under certain circum- 
the c^Jinlition of resid<^nce may be relaxed. The iiiterest of a 
ia liable to bo forfeited for non-fuHilmcnt of conditions or non- 
payment irf rent. After iive years tho holding may b** transferred, but 
the condition as to resident? attaches to each kupcpssivo tmnsferree. 
Tenant right in impmvetuents is ;;Mven if the 8electi<m is surrendered or 
forfeited. Any improvempnts whieh may he on the land when it is 
6*»l<?ct*d must be paid for at their appraised value in four etjuiil yearly 
inBlaJtuentfif with intert'St at the rate t»f 4 per rent, jter annum. 

If a nuud>er of 'homeatead nelectors desire to form a village adjacent 
in their holding's, the condition hs to rvbidence on the hoIding« may bn 
dia{>ensed witli at the diBc-retion of the fJovemor, and re«i<lence in such 
village or KettU'uienfc substituted, subject to such conditions as may be 
pre^orihwl. 

Th«« homestejid aeloctor may avail himself of the privilege of protecting 
hia hohlinff, no that it cannot be sold under a writ of execution or 
taken from him in the case of insolvency, but to efl'oct this protection 
the w^iwtor must Ix* solvent nt the time when he applies for registrntion. 
Khould a holder be contpelle^l by aJ^-erse circumstances t*i abandon 
his s*dectitin, a certiticate to tluit effect may be obt^iined, qualifying him 
to apply fir another selection. 

In tlw ejute of persons desirous of making a home on the land, l>ut 
wbu tor s time are deVmrred by their present calling or other circum- 
utancea from taking; up their residence thereon, priATsion is made fur 
randcnce by a deputy, who must be approved, however, by the Ijocal 
liind iioard, and the applicant must satisfy the ftoard that it is his inten- 
tion subsequently to reside on the laud. The following special conditions 
»re ini|K)scd in such cases : — (1 ) The full amount of survey fee must be 
paid lit the date of application ; (2) the ifnt chargoabh; befoi*etho issue 
lif thp ifTiint is 'A^ per cent, of tho capital value : (3) the value of the 
d must bf? £40; and (1) within thivi? years one-tenth 
( U.' in full tillaf^e, and during the fourth and fifth years 
tii ubl bo incivaaecl U) on*? fiftJi. 

iial purchases and conditional leases may be converted into 
)t4wd «4;U.'Cti(jns, the rent chanrenblc being at the rate of *2h per 
on the capital value, whicli, nndfr the Conditional Purchimcra 
IMief Act of 1896, shall fur tho first ten yt^ars l»e taken at XI per acre 
fcir a rafidit4onal purcliase not within a special ai*ea ; at tho original price 
W« ctinditional purchase within a special area; and for a conditional 
l»m»e, at a fuui obt^iincd by capitalising the annual rfnt of suf^b lease on 
* 2A per cent, basis. Huch part of the payments raa^le towai-ds a con- 
<litioaa] purchaise as may have been apjilied to th« rr-duotion of the 
friaeifial iium, and not takt-n to defray interest charges on the out- 
■Udtling balance, is cri'ditetl to the holder as rent of the homestead 
kulcntiou from tlie time of conversion. 
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The inducement offered to ])ersonB of slender luciins by t}us system, 
and the advantages which the honicst^^ml selector Jifts eoni|iare<i witl: 
tlie hokler of a conditional purchnae, are very apparent. For instance 
the amount payable during the first year on a lion»estead selection oi 
640 acres, valued at £.1 j.*r acre, is only XIO 13s, 9d., while in the caw 
of a conditional purchase, the aaiue area would entail an expeuditun 
of £7i 158. The iniprt»venients wliich have t-o be offVotetl under a cod 
ditional purchase are not required on a homestead Belection, and the lam 
of the home-stead selector, as Uuh been stated, cannot be taken from hin 
under any legal process. From the eajjerness with which the ai'eai 
already offered have been taken up, there is no doubt that this form o 
acquiring hind will lie largely availetl of. 

Conditional Leasetf, — Crown Iraiids upon to ordinary conditional pui 
chase in the Eastern and Central Land Divisions are available for con 
ditionaJ lease in connection with rt^.sidtmtial conditional purchase^ eAwpt 
\n^ tbt>se within special areiis in the R-ustern and Western Divisio 
The area of any conditional lease cannot t^xceed three times that of th 
conditional purchase or purchases in rit»ht of which it is applied for, an- 
cannot be less than 40 acres; nor can the ctimbined ai-ea of the purchas 
and lease exceed 1/280 ucrcs in the Eastern Division, or 2,560 acres i 
the Central Division. The laud applied for must also adjoin the con 
tional purchase by vii-tue of wliich it is granted. Tho lease has a t« 
of twenty-<jight years, and ponding appraisement a provisional rent 
2d. per acre is payaVjle aunviully. The first appraisement made by tt 
Land Board stands for tifteo!i years, and for the remaining period tt^e 
land is subject to a reappraiseTiient. 

As conditional purchases other than within sptjoial areas cannot, und^r 
exifiting learislation, be taken up in the Western Division, no conditiom*^ 
leases are obtainable there. The conditionaj leases current in tliis divisioa 
were pre-emptive leases converted under the provisions of the 'Laud Act 
of 18S4. 

At any time during its currency a conditional lease or any portion of it 
afljoiniiig the previous series may be converte<l into an additional con- 
ditional purchase, and as this right is almost invariably availed cif tlie land 
held under conditional lease may practically be considered as alienated. 

S&UUmeiit leases for Ai/riatUure and (irazing. — Tliese areas, like 
homestead selections, are specially set apart by uotiHcation ia the 
Government OazetU. The land is measured, and each portion is value^l 
according to its cajmbilities and situation. Areas set apart for agricul- 
tural purposes cannot exceed 1,2^0 acres, but for grazing purposes ilie 
maximum ia 10,240 acres. Th*^ ttmn of a lease is twenty-eight years, 
and the annual rent ia 1^ per cent, on the capital value. Six numths* 
rent, together with tho proscribed survey fee, must acci.impany the 
application. The appraiscrl value of improvements on the land when 
taken u]), with interest at 4 per cent, per annum, may be \niu\ in three 
e<|ual yearly instalments. The conditions are continuous ressidence 
during the term of the lease, and the eucloaiiig of the holding within 
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^re yenrs from the is8ue of the lease : tho lessee is nlao i*oquired to 
Aooform to any m^lationi* made reganling noxious aniiuals and the 
dearin^ of i^crul*. and such other provisions tis may btn deemed expedient 
in the public interest. The lease cannot be assigned or sub-let without 
consent of the Minister, During the last year of the torio tho 
e© may apply for that [wirt of tlie lejise on which his residence stands 
SB a honie*itertd selection, the area not to exceed 1,280 acres. 

Thf» fr>llowino: is the scale of survey fees for settlement leasen. In 
any cose where the cost of survey proves to be less than the scale rates, 
the diflfcrenco may be refunded : — 

t*p to ^560 acrr^ ai for an original conditional purchase {sre page 253. ) 

yor2.fi«0acrwi , 18 15 

Fnr ewry additional 40 acres up to 3,S40 acres, Si. 6d. 

For S.iMO acr*i 22 15 

Fur e%'ery ndfhtional 40 acres up to 5,760 acres, 2a. 

For v>.76>) a<.Tc8 .. 27 U 

For every additiooal 40 acres up to 7,680 acres, U. 6d. 

For 7.0.S0 ttcrca 31 3 0- 

For every additional 40 acres up to 10,240 acres, la 

For I0,240acre« 34 7 

improvrmmt Lensfs. — Tliis form of lease, like settlement Iwises and 
homesteaxl ftelectionfi, is an introduction of the Crown Ijands Act of 1895. 
Tlie IaiuIn which may be t/vken up are comprised of scrub and inferior 
land in any division. Tliey are ilifiposed of either by auction or t**nder 
Attd tii no case can the area of a lease exceed 20,4H0 acres. The tero* 
da lease is twenty-eight years; tlie rent is the amount bid at auction 
or aooapted by tender, but an upset pric« may l»e Hxed, and tlie (lovernor 
k not ttound to accept any tender. The provisions made for the im- 
proTMuent of the land vary accortlin^ to the circuinHtAnce.s of each 
CMS, and the last holder has tenant-right in improvements. Residence 
rn the land is not compulsory ; but if the lessee resides thereon he may, 
flaring the last year of the term, make application to convert the resi- 
tlfntial jK)rtion into a homestead selection ; but the area cannot exceetl 
fiW acres, and must carrj' improvements to the value of XI p4'r acre. 

PoMtoral Len«r». — The largest areas taken up for jijist^tral fturposes 
>»r*> bf-ld nnder this form of lease. Under the Act of 1^<84 the large 
holdings i»f tJie squatters were each divided into two p<trtions, called 
rwpectively the resumed area and the leasehold area. The resumed 
vm was leased under r»ccu|>ati(ru license, renewable annually, but tho 
Und remained open for selection under conditional jiurchafic and condi- 
liinal lease. The leasehold ai-ea was returned to the lessee, who was 
intitled to bold it for a tixed term of years, varying in each Land Din- 
Bon. In the Eastern Division the p/istoral leases expired in 18D0, and 
Uwy cannot now be renewed, nor can fresh areas be leased. In the 
Cnttral Divisicm pastoral lea.ses terminated in IHOrj, but in ac-cordaiic« 
•ilh the privilege ;^ranted under the Act of 1^89, a great number of the 
lm*i-shAve hieen ext^Mided for short periods, varying from one to five years. 
Pro^iMion has, however, been made iii cotui^'H^tiuu with theae renewals for 
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the vrithclmwal of Hach jwrtions as nwiy be required under other forms 
of settlement. After due uitjuirv liy the Land Board, the Minister rnn 
authoriMe the division of the area into two pMirts as nearlj eqaul as is 
practicable, and the portion from which ^^itlidrawaU may be mad«« is 
sabsequently defined. By way of compensation for such withdrawals, 
a further extension of time is jpven for the renuunder of the lea&e. 

The parttoral leiuses in the Wewtern Division were, under the Act of 
1884, j^ven a currem-y of tift4?en years, which was increased to twenty- 
one years by the Act of 1IS89, and by the Crown Lai ids Act of 161)5 
the term was further extended to twenty-eight years, calculated from 
the commencement of the lease. The rent of each lease varies with the 
appraised value of the land, and lessees have tenant-right in iniprove- 
raent«. The resumed area may be amalgamated with tiie leasehold area 
in cofiea in which the I»cal Land Board, after inquiry, is satisfied that 
suuh reHumed area Is not required and is not likely to be required for 
settlement before the expiration of the pastonU lease. Withdrawals of 
portions of the pastoral leaseH for settlement purpases may be mad<> 
in the Wewtern Land Division as in the Central; but the maximtini 
area which can l>e withdrawn is limited to one-eighth of the leasohidd, 
and the land mu>it not \hi more than 10 miles distant froui the 
l)oundary of a t^jwn (xintaining at least Hfty inhabitants. 

Occupation Licenana. — Land held undtn- occupation license consistd 
ffnoatly of the re5ump<l areas of ])astoral holdings divided by the Act of 
Ids'!, and the expired leases of the Eastern and Centi*al Divisions. 
Land withdrawn from pastoral lease for settlement in the Central and 
Western Divisions may also Ije held under occupation licence. A 
paflU>ral leasee in the Central Division has a preferential right to an 
ixrcupatifin license of any area fonuerly held by him under pa^triral lease, 
and in l)otb the Central and Western Divisitms this privilege **xtend8 t4) 
land withdrawn from the existing lease for settlement purposes. Tb* 
license ih annual, covering the calendar year, and the fee Ls payable at 
the time of j^rantin;^ or renewing the license. Under an amending Art, 
jiassed in IHUG, land held under (iccupation license may be withditwo 
frfim the fn)lder on receipt of an api>licatifm f(»r such land as a houit*- 
st^-ad selection, or under settlement lease, provided the ho|di*r of tite 
occupation license is informed of the application by tlie Land Agent 
within one weuk of its receipt. 

Artcainn Well Leases. — Holders of t>ccupation licenses or annual lew** 
may take up artesian well le^Lses. Only <>ne such area may be leased out 
of each 64,CMJ0 acres held under cxjcupation license, and not mrire thsu* 
three areas out of the sjune occu juitit >n license, the total extent of nu 
ai*tesian well lease Ijeing linuted to 10,240 acres. 

Hom/'stead Leases. — Tliis form (if lease is granted for the rflsam*** 
areas or the vacant lands wf the Western l^ivisinn i.»nly : lands held umlrr 
annual leii.se *»r occupation licciine ai*e, therefore, open to humesH'^d 
lease. Tli« minimum area obtainalile ia 2,560 acres, ami t!ie ninxiniiim. 
iO,240 acres, if the maximum area ia not taken up in the Iti^ 
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inirtance, arlditions may \te marie until that area is rpachecl, but tliest' 
additions may not consist %ti less than 2,oC0 acres, except in certain 
cases, wheji the minimum additional area may l>e (UO acres. Addi- 
tional leases terminate on the same date as the original lease, and have 
consequently a shorter term. The term (»t' lease is twenty-eight years, 
wid the rent is appraised every seven years. A deposit of Id. per acre, 
with £10 on account of survey fee, ih re<]uired on making tfie application. 
Within sixty days from the date on which the lease is gazett-ed the 
balance of the coat of survey is due ; and the rental is payable annually 
in ad^-ance. CJontinuous residence for six months in each year fnr the 
firat five years is required. Kesidence must commence within ninety 
days from the approval of the lease ; but the lessee may, at hia own risk, 
CDter into occupation immediately after making application. The date of 
imencing the six months' residence in any year must be previously 
tified to the Lr>cAl Land Ijtmrd. The Injundaries of the land must be 
kcl'tsed within two years fn>m approval of the Ii-ase witJi such a fence 
the BoArd may prescribe ; upun satisfactory cuu»ie being sliown, 
bovever, a 8US]>ension of the conditions as to residence and fencing may 
be obtained, and an extension of tifne granted. Tlie Ltjcal IJoanl ia 
t*m[)owered to make inquiry as to whether tlie conditions have been 
adhered to by the lessee, and the Ipase is liable to forfeiture in the 
"vent of their niiii-fultilment. Arrangements for tht? ssub-ietting of liome- 
siea<l b'li^ea are required to lie in writing, nud a certified copy of the 
(itxrujiieut sent to the Chairman of the Ijocal Land Board, any disi-egarcl 
of this reguUtion being taken ns evidence that the lease is not held 
in good faith. After the conditions as t(» residence are fulHIled the lease 
in transferable. The portion of the lease on which the Irssee has hia 
dwplling may, diiruig the last year of the term, be applie<l for as a 
bomentead st^lecLion. 

Annual Luases. — -Crown lands which are not held iindrr other forma 
^i Iraw, and are not exempt from lease, may be let <.>n annual lease in 
toy Land Division by auction or tender, or upon application, in areas 
(Hit cxc«*Miing l,y*20 acres ; and lands reserved fmm sale are not with- 
mW fn>m annual lease. The minimum rental cannot be less than £,*! 
torpvHry 010 bltds or lesser area. An original lease dates from tlie 
fint day of the month following itfl notiHaition in the GazeUe, or if 
thf) hind bos been leased at auction, the lirst day of the montli following 
*^»Ute of sale ; hut the tirst year e.Kpires on the 31st l>ecembet\ rent 
«ing rhargetj only for the number of nmnths during which the leaae- 
Md haM been occupietl, so that all renewals of leases cover the 
Alandar year. Tmprovwl lands let on annual leai*e are subject to an 
I^Mitiiinal rent for the use of imprttvenienta, and where the improve- 
iDcnta do not belong Ui the Cixiwn an agreement has to be come to by 
tlfl parties concemefj, failing which an appraisement is nia<le by the 
Land l^Mvrd. The improvements must Ije of a fixed and substantial 
cbiractcr and necessary for the occupation of the land, and before 
^OotiiM^iiftMMMMMMtariHkh the permisbiou of the Board take away 
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such as are of a remiivablfi natnrp. Uiuler the Cmwn Londa (Hom#* 
bUnul Selectiourt ami Settlrmeitt Len«?B) Act i»f 1896 (o9 Vic. No. 20) 
land held under annual If^aae if* >vitluli*awn Itv application for such Und 
as a honjestead selection or u»ider settlement lease, but the I^nd Ageutr 
must notify the holder of the annual lease within one week of the 
receipt of the application. 

Scrub Xea»e*.^J-ands, whether vacant or otherwi.se, wholly or partly 
covered with scrub or noxious under^owth tnay, upon the reconiruen- 
ilatiou of the Local Land Board iu any district, be declared scrub lands, 
and after notiHcation in the O'ovi^-nnmnt Gazette, may he leaded by 
auction or tender, or upon apphcation, fur such periods, not exceed- 
ing twenty-one years, aa the Minister may deem expedient. Under tht* 
Crown Lands Act of 1895, however, the leases of scrub and inferior 
lands may, upon application, be extended by the (Joveruor to twenty- 
eight years, the term allowed for imjirovenient leases. Until they are 
leased in this form, scrub lands cannot be withdrawn from any lease or 
license under which they may be held ; and if the Kinds form |mrt of a. 
homestead or a pastoral luase, the scrub lea^c can only be granted to 
the homestead or the jtastoral lessee ; but a homesteatl or a pastoral 
leasee cannot takn uj) a scrub lease outside his own holding, and the 
term of his scrub lease expires with tlint of his hoineHtead t»r pastoral 
lease. During; the wh<tle currency of a scrub lease, the land cannot be 
mfwle available for purclia.se or other form of lease. The conditions 
are that the holder shall take such steps for the destruction of the scrub 
and noxious ^owth aa the Boartl n»fty dirfwt, and shall afterwards keep 
the land free from such growth. These operations must l>c commenced 
within three nutnths from the date of tbo le*ise, and in ca.so of non- 
fulBlment of conditions or non-payment of rent the lease is liable to bo 
cancel]f'(l and all improvements forfeited to the Crown, 

Lrajtejt of Infirior Zanr/s. ^Vacant lands f>f an inferior character or 
in isolated positions, and which have not been held under any form 
of tenure or have been abandoned, may be ottered for lease by notifica- 
tion in the Governinjint Gazette. Within thirty days after this notice 
has been ;nven the land may be leased by auction or by tender, subject 
to the conditions si>ecified in the Gazeite, the upBi*t rental being fixed by 
the Minister on the rept»rt of the Ix>cal Ivind B<>ai*d. A lease of any 
such land which has bc^n put up at auction may upon application be 
ohtaineil at the upsot ivntjil. The term of lease is twenty years or 
under : but the (Jovemor has power, under the Crown LAnds Act of 
189r>, to extend the time to twenty-eight years. 

Snow-land Lexufjf. — Vacant lands, or lands held under annual Icaw 
or occujiation license, whioli are usually covei^d with snow during a 
part of each y^ar and are untit f<ir cfmtinuous use r»r f>ccu|*ation, may, 
on the recommendation of the Land Boanl, be submitted by the 
Minister for lease by auction. The minimum area which can be thai 
leased is 1.280 acres, and the maximum area, 10,210 aci-es. The fir* 
year's rent, together with the survey fee, is due at the time of sale. 
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od of lease i» spven ypars ; hut on application not later than 
twelvt* months before the expiration of that time^ an extc-ii»ion of three 
jears may (je granted, subject to re-appmiftement of rental, notice 
of which is given twelve months prior to the expinktion of the lease. 
No pereon can hold in«>re than two areas undi*r anow-lantl lease. 

Rwdentinl Uafifs on Goi^ and Minerti/ FifJds. — Any holder of a 
miner's right or ininenL) license is entitled to :^['l>ly for a rf^sideiitial lease 
of vacant lamU not exceeding 20 acres in extent, within any proclaimed 
gold «*r mineral field. Applications must be accompanied I>y a deposit 
of -£I, the prescribed survey fee, ari*i a provisional rent at the rate of 
Is. per acre or part of an acre. The lfa.se may be giiuiteil for any trrm 
not exceeding tifteen year*, and is held subject to the following 
conditions : — The lessee must, during the whole currency of the lease, 
hold a miners rijjht or miueral license. He must make the leasehold 
his u^tml and onlv home, and residence must commence within three 
months fnun the date of notilicatioa of the lease. Witbiu twelve 
roontha he most, if such improvements are not alreafly exiating, erecfc 
•uch buildings and fences as art* rc'iuired fur the actual residence upon 
and the beneficial use of the land. Any portion of the land which in the 
o|nuion of the Minister is required fur mining or public purposes, may 
he withdrawn from the lease. Any duly authorised person may enter 
L^n the land ft>r the pui*pose of seeking work or winning gold or 
^^■tber mineral, and the residential lea.se confers on the holder no right 
^|^U|M|hiA himself — ho must procure the necesr^ary authority before be 
^^^^^ki so. Other conditions which may bo imposed are specified iu 
the notiHcutioiu On the expirtition or withdrawal of the lease the 
lessee has tenant-right in improvements. 

Cost of Administration. 
The following statement ahows the cost of the administration of the 
littids Department during the period from 1 880 to the 30th June, 1 897 :— 
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The figures just ^ven might prove Tuisleading without some referen 
to the a^jtual revenue received. In the chapter on ''l*uHic Fuianc 
will be found a stJVteinent of the revenue from the Crown lands of I 
colony, and if from the figun's there j'iven be subtracted the reoeij 
from mining occupation and the- balance compared with the cost shiM 
in the table just given, the following resulu will be obtained : — 




Mode or AlUruUon. 



Sales by auction— 

Town 

Suburban 
Country 



Total salea by auction 

Selection after auction .. , 

Smlva by virtue of jinprovenients , 

„ bv virtue of pre-emptivo rights... 

„ o! unnecessary roads 

,, of wat-er reservations 



by special appnuactnents. 
of reclaimed Uuds 



Grand total of unconditional salca. 



No. 

13.770 
62,134 



acres. 
16,675 
67,364 

9.222.558 



110,900 

16.fi2S 
24,340 
2,114 
091 
SOS 
270 
^91 



I56.1HS 



g.30(}.597 

1.710.AS1 

3,786,611 

600,ft23 

7.923 

649 

2.284 

942 

14,385.412 
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Ah regards conditional sales, the following wer*^ Applinl for under the 
vnriouB Acts since the date of the Crown Lands Act of 1861 : — 

Scltfudom nitpHMl for. 
^ - ■' — - ■•>. 

Uodcr tho Crown Lauds Act of 16GI— Ko. Acrw. 

To May 24. ISSO 136,389 ... 14,982,120 

Vadct the L'ruwn Lamli Act of ISSO->- 

IS90 (from May 25) 4,927 

18SI 14,220 

1882 « 14,606 

1883 «.... 10,674 

1884 10,657 



Acnm. 
ti^,951 

2.392,218 
1,617,712 
1.453,937 



TotAl 55,084 

ToUl to December 31, 1884 191,473 

Uiuler the Crown Lands Acta of I8S4. 1889, and 1895,— 



8,48(S,02U 
2;<,470,140 



IJo. 

1885 5.377 

I88tt.« 0,080 



ISW. 

1^1. 

1H92. 

urn. 

IM. 



4.769 
5,364 
6,206 
6,526 
6,154 
4,396 
3.393 
2,017 
1,751 
1,279 



Aerct. 

l,I55.,^'■»2 

jHis. iii; 

7£)3.(H»4 
865. 1 99 
903,16(1 
1,713,577 
],:W3,4U 
816.399 
533,905 
414,355 
253,431 
im),4oO 



Total 



C5.9U 



9,924.343 



Gnindtotal toDeoeuibcr31, 1896 247,384 



33,394,483 

The number of selections cancelled, forfritetl, lajtaefl, declnrocl void, 
•nJ converted iuto honiesteiid selectiiins, to^jether with the bfilanco of 
•Uch voidance^, etc., and that fif increased nver decieased areas, aniountt-d 
*« 70,441 conditional purchases, covering 10,4L)S,00tJ acres, thus ivducin^ 
tu 170,y4.'5 htts and 2J,9S5,S77 acrei* lihe numl>er and areji of Rejections 
•hich remained in existence at the close of the year 1896. D(H*dti have 
t»* ibxue<l upon 23,260 completed purchases, covering 2,773,065 acres, 
*J llmt the number of purchasen still stnndirui good, but u[>on which 
'bn conditions have not i>een fulfilled, is 117,68'3, covering an area of 
•D.ill\«12 acres, 

Tiider the Crown Lands Act of 1895, applications for 1,389 l>li»ck8 
^•*rp received ti» the end oi 1896 for homestead selections, the aggregate 
■"w applied for Unrig 425,450 acres. <.)f the applications lodgetl 275, 
'^'^erihg 108,403 acre.M, were disallowesl, while 1,100, amounting to 
3^4,843 acres, w<?re confirmed. Applications in ivspect of 250 blocks 
*i!W awaiting consideration at the close nf 189fi. In addition to the 
"fevoing, there were 44 conversions of conditional purchases, of a total 
^i^aof 5,547 acres. 



■^^^^H 


1 


1 








^^^H 


^^K 






IHH^^^B 


m 
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In adUitionto the alienntion of land by conditional niid unconditioni 
fijilirs, the following were granted under the Volunteer Ijind KeifulaUt^ 
ofl8G7:— ^ 


r«r. 


Am of VoluntMr land 
Ordtts frnutttd. 


*"*^' Ordcn ynuitwL ^^M 




1871 


6.049 


11 

18S5 


aoraa. ^^^^H 
1,036 ^^H 


1S72 


7,317 


1886 


^^H 


1673 


2.880 


I8S7 


^^H 


1874 


7,756 


1888 


^^^1 


lB7fi 


]4,4»8 


1S80 


^^H 


1876 


18.758 


1 1890 


^^^1 


1877 


14,079 


1891 


^^H 


^^^^K 


13,022 


1892 


^^H 


^^^^H 


20,506 


1 1893 


^^H 


^^^^B 


18.886 


j mu 


^H 


I^^^^B 1681 


13.876 


18115 


Nil. ■ ^ 


^^^^H 


5,649 


IS90 


50 


^^^^^^1 lRft3 


4,358 
4,500 








1884 


Total 


167,945 


The following tnVile shows the area of land granted for general an 
religiouH |>urpoBe8 fn>ni 1862 to 18U6 : — 


re&r. Arcao(aniDto. 


Yw. 


Ana of QruU. 


Ymt. 


AnaolQiMta 


1862 


acre*. 

857 


i 

1874 


acres. 
6,626 


1886 


acrm. 
11.100 


1863 


806 


' 1875 


673 


1887 


6,3n 


1864 


301 


1876 


5,557 


1868 


3.31C 


i8ar> 


2.856 


1877 


2,890 


1880 


l.OOfi 


istw 


12,288 


187S 


1,811 


1890 


1.666 


1807 


13,935 \ 1879 


21.762 


1891 


010 


1868 


ii,:iio ISSO 


20,IkT7 


1802 


8,736 


1869 


3,672 


1881 


7.113 


1893 


5.833 


1870 


11, 970 


1882 


1,969 


1894 


41.978 


1871 


4.3L9 


18K3 


2.535 


1895 


7.600 


1872 
1873 


1,909 
S.535 


1884 
1885 


6,626 
481 


16tM) 

Total 


3.186 


236.701 


m. 
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The operations oi the various Orders, Rr^ilationa, and Acts of CV>unciI 

of Parlimneat for tbe disposal of the public Inndn, sinco the 
ion of the oolouy, have givpu the following ri^sulLs : — 

Aerea. 
it«d ftnd w>M by [*rivate tender and public auctiou at pricea 

raugiiig from .*)«. to 'iOs. per acre, prioi* to the year 1862 7,1*W,.'>79 

ArwmncondiUonally sold, 1802-1896 incloaivc 14.388.fi40 

AreaooDilition&Uy »old, for which deciU have issued, 1S«2-U6 inclusive '2,773,065 
Are* gr&oted oiider Vuluuteer Liiud Kegulutiocs of 1867 to 3t&t 

December, 1896 1G7.945 

Are* gimiited f or public purpoaca, 1862-96 230,701 

Total Area covered by deeda or dedication :£4,7 12,939 

Atc& tn process of alienation under ayateni of deferred {Ayments 

sUndmg go(>don3lat Decemljcr, 18'JG 20,212,812 

Ari'a in pi-ocvjw of alienation under Hyat^in of hoiuentead (selection ... 324,H43 

Ai«a of coudttiuoal purcliOM*^ cunvvrtiid into hoiueetcad selectionB... 6.874 

Total alianatrd or in process of alienation 45,207.4(18 

It has h«fln found impmcticable to sepanite tlic area alienatcid by 
grant from that sold by private tender, as the records of early yeara 
•w inconiplele upon thi-s |M>int. 

Tbt' fallowing fitatement sbuws the amount paid for lands purchased 
(rwi the Slate from the year 1821 to the end of 1896 :— 



Wiiod. 



Amount reoched. 



1821-1861 

1862-1871 


£ 
3.780. 002 
2. 359.548 


1S72-I.S81 

1882-lSBl 

1892-1897* 


17.015,358 
13.917.457 

6,968,828 






Total received... 
Less refunds 


44^)46.193 
I.412.6H6 


Net amount received ...£ 


42.fi33.507 



• To SWh Juao. 

Tbis includes £20,449,833 paid on aocount of conditional purchasoa. 

» amount outstanding on conditional purchase.s nt the end of 1890 
^fui il2..H8I,760, making the total amount paid an<l owing on hU lands 
^W £55,015,267. 

TJieartw leoited to pastoral tenants and others at tlie end of 1<S96 
*=**tiil»risrd 1 26,307,790 acrts (including leases to miners under the Mining 
Ac*) and w»is subdivided as follows ; — 

AcreH. 

Pastoral Lessos 52,7(«:.670 

Occupation Licenses , 40,210,241 

Conditionanvea«os 13,2(>0,052 

Homc^tettd Leases 10,429.261 

Annual Leaaea 5,873,263 

Other Leases 3,731,272 

under the Mining Act 07,031 



Total... 



126,307,790 
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Tlie total available ari*a of the colony is 195,882,150 acres* and 
deductiug the area sold and otherwise aUenate<i, 45,257,468 acres, and 
the area leased 126,307,790 acres, making a total of 171,565,258 acres, 
there remaine<l a Iwilance of 24,316,892 acres, representing the areo of 
country neither alienated nor leased, including roads, uinx;cupied reserves, 
and land unsuitable for settlement. 

Area Available for Settlement. 

In 1 895 attention wok again directed to the question of land legislation, 
as it was rightly ci-^ntended that the I^ands Acts (»f 1884 and 1889 had 
failed to prevent the accumulation nf enomious landed e,states in the 
hands uf a ven* limited number of pn»priet<jrs, hacketl up by the great 
iiuancial institutions of the country. Although it may be said in 
defence of tiie i>olicy pursued by this claHs of lamlowners, that in 
many eases it was forced upon them by the defective nature of 
legislation, which failed to discnniinate l>ctween the very diflerent 
interests of the pastoralists and the agricultural settlers, it must never- 
theless have been patejit tf» everybody that the rate at which these 
immense alienations of the public estate were being carried on 
threatened in a very short periml of time to place formidable nhstocles. 
in tlie path of healthy settlement. The Acts mentioned have nitw, how- 
ever, been supersedwl by the Crown Lands Act of 1895, which came into 
operation on the 1st June of that year. As has already bt*en shown, many 
radical changes in land legislation have been eilocted by this Act ; but 
it must 1m* l>orne in mind that iniinediate remedial action can only 
l>e taken in connection with that [Hirtion uf the Cn)wn huids wliich 
has not yet been alienatetl, or leased to Crown tenants ff»r a definitn 
I>en<Kl of years. Leafies granted under certain conditiuus^ such as 
those attm'hed to conditional leases, which carry with them the right 
of purchase at any time during their currency, may l>e considered to be 
iu eiFect a form i>f alienation, as but a comparatively Bnmll portion of 
these areas is ever likely to return to the public estate. Lands under 
Itomestead lease in the Western Uivi.sion, scrub lands, snow-coverwl 
areas, and inferior lands lease<l for long periods of Hxe<l tenure, as well 
as pastoral leases renewable for long tenns, form another category of 
lands up<:>n which past legislation lays a prescriptive claim. The area 
which ciui be Iwneticially affected by the Act of 1895 is, therefore^ 
limited Uf the area which is unalienated, or for which contraclii havp 
not Iwen nutered into, further reduced by the excision of resenes for 
public jturprwPH, for goliiliclds ami other forms of mining enterprise, and 
for railways and other purposes. At the close of 1896 there were 
24,712,939 acres absolutely alienated, for which doe<ls had issueil; 
20,212,812 acres conditionally sold, the conditifmsof purchase not being 
complete: 324,843 acres alienated and in process of alienation under the 
system of homestead selection, subject to the jviynn-nt of rent in perpetuity. 
6,874 iicres of conditional purchases converted into Iiomt^t^oil selection?; 
and 13,260,052 acres leased with tfie right to purchase: in all, 58,517,520 
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which have been placed entirely lieyond the scope of present or 
future legUltition. 

The areas untler long contracts of lease, in some cases with right of 
renewal, which no legislation can aflcct until the expiration of the tixed 
period of their tenure, are j^ven l>elow : — 

Homestead Leases in Wcsteru Dlvisioa for 28 years 10,429,261 

Scrub Leases for 21 years» with right of renewal for & further 

period of 7 years 215,455 

Soow Leases for 7 years, with right of renew&l for a further 

period of 3 years 112.670 

Leases of inferior Linds, etc., for 2U years, with rif(ht of re- 
newal for a further period of 8 years... 3(14,330 

Pastoral Leases in WesUru Division for 28 years 33,045,789 

Other Leases 2,880,386 



Total 62,647.897 

The entire area affected by contracts existing at the end of 1 896 

smounted therefore to 111,105,417 acres, and these figures show how 

g;reatly the extent o£ turritory to which renu^dial legislation is applicable 

has diminished. Of the balance, amounting to 84,716,733 acres, a large 

jiortiou comprises reserves of various kinds ; and if allowaiict^ bo made 

for mountainous and other sterile lands, it will probably l>e found that 

the area suitable for occupation which the State has to ofTer intending 

aflttlera is somewhere about 52,000,000 acres. A further reiluction 

UiU'st be made in onier to arrive at the area available for immediate 

Ot'cupatitm, a.s in tin? Ontral Division a very largf arpa has been renewed 

for various short periods in accordance with the privilege granted under 

the Crown I^ands Act of 1884. In the course of the year 1806 an area 

covering G92,H44 acres liecume available for .settlement, and during the 

next eight years letises for the following areas will also exi)ire as noted : — 

Taar. Acren. Vuar. Acres. 

IWT 1.226.313 1902 i:«.782 

1M8 1,338.559 1903 17.111 

1899 998,002 1904 54,345 

1900 10,084.304 

1901 40.053 Total 13,350,471 

Including the area which fell in during 1897 (l,226,3Ii> aci-es), and 

iatkiug allowance for the fact that under the Act of I8i)5 half of these 
^iea.st>hol(Ls may be witlidrawn to meet the requirements of settlement as 
'they ariye, the tot.il extent of country open to the imme<liat« infiuence of 
"'^iMation is limited, therefore, to Vjut little more than .^4,000,000 acres, 
•rum a careful computation the area estimated to be iinmeiliiitely 
available would appear to be distributed in the following proportions 
within the three great divisions of New South \Vale« : — 

A'TPW. 

Eastern LHvision 13,000,000 

Centnl „ 21,()00,i«K) 

Western ,, 20,000,000 

L'nder present ctonditions the Western Division is not suitable for 
igriculturul settlement, and the area, tlierefore, left open to the 
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Operations of the small settler combining agriculture with pAStoral' 
pursuits floes not exceet! 34,000,000 acres, or about one-sixtli of the 
territory of New Soaili WaU^s. 

The progress uf alienation and conditional settlement by purchase and 
lease at varioas period.s from 1801 to 1^84, and annually aince the last^ 
mentioned year, is shown in the following table : — 



At and of 

yaw. 


Arm AUeiuklw) for 

which decda h»vu 

iwurd. 


Area CMiHltionaUy 

Ptinhawd. 
•tA)Kli)t|; Koo«l on 
Sl»t I>tt(!rn)ber. 


Arwi CondiUonally 

LcAwO on 

Slrt Dttccmlj«r. 


Ana 

tmtl^r H'imuteftd 

MecUoo. 


1861 


acres, 
7,146.579 
8,630,604 
22,406,740 
22,779,733 
22,372.300 
22,901,208 
23,IOti.70iJ 
23,25»,(MS 
23.442.013 
23. ti 15. 720 
23,775,410 
23,9.^,392 
24,l.lS.57fi 
24.35H.7I7 
24,560.945 
24.712.930 


acres. 


acren. 


•en.. 


1871 


2,280,000 
12.875,392 

16,I.')S,588 
10.,V>4,9O0 
1G,'J45,570 
17.202.567 
17,41W.Or.5 
17,1»20,(K»2 
m,Olb,0S5 
ia,S05.Sll2 
20,115.407 
211,21 4,.1GI 
20.3m.ft()5 
2tl,2ti0,0r.l 
20,212,812 




■ "'"* 


1881 

1884 




v— 


1885 
1886 


1.900.800 

3.I).V»,20O 

4,802.5(t(> 

H.12I,«<K) 

(V.»2H,804 

M,tKJ3,iK9 

]1.'J34.131 

14,H70,8(K3 

I2.707,42;i 

12.H70.ilU 

12.!io:i,2(i3 

i:i.2GO>052 




1887 


" ■*'" 


1888 




1889 
1890 


>•• .•••(•.(-Haarik 


1891 
1892 




1S93 


" * 


1894 




1896 
1806 


57.331 
331,717 



As already pointed out, the land held under conditional lease is 

virtually alienated, seeing that the holder ha« the right of L-onvertin| 
his lease into u freehold at any tinte during its currency. 

Effects op Lavd LEr.isLATioN. 

The hinds specially referred to in the following examination are thosa 
included in rural holdings over 1 acre in extent, from which the ngricuK 
turiil and pastoral production of tlio country in obtained, Diunid{uil 
areas being dealt with separately aa regards extent and revenue in 
another part of this volume, in the preceding pages an account has 
been given of the old methods of land alienntion, and of the various 
Acts of Parliament which now regulate the division of the public efttale 

ong the settlers : the object of the ex.'imimition which follows is to 

ow what have been tlie effects of past and present legislation upon th« 
settlement of the territory. 

Wheti the agitation which culminated in the framing of tlio CrOwn 
Lands Act of 1861 was m progress, it wtus contended that the Drdere- 
in-Counoil then in force favoured the occupation of the countiy land* 
by the wealthier classes, and the principles «»f free selection befor» 
survey and of deferred payments were intnxJuced in the new legisla- 
tion with the object of facilitating the settlement of an agricultural 
population side by side with the great pastoral tenants of the Crown. 
The statistical records for the year 1861 sliow tliat at the cloee uf that 
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just before the new legislation had come Into force, there 
were lUrejuIy i!1.175 hi»Ulci*Bof rural lands, of whom 17, 054 wei*e located 
in the olU settled districU, coanprising twenty counties, grouped un^und 
three principal centres — the inetropolia and tlie county of Cumberland, 
the Hunter Uiver Valley, and that portion of the central tableland of 
vhieh CJoulhum, Hathurst, and MiiHgee were the first towns ; while the 
rBDMining 3,321 settlers were scattered ovpr thn pastoral districts. The 
figareB sIiowini» the area h»>Ul by these settlers do not discriminate 
brtween the land alienated and that occupied under lease from the 
Orown ; but they show that in the old swttled districts there were 
ramp 254,847 acres under cultivation — or an average of 14 acres per 
holding — aiKl t'.522,4-*0 acres used for stock ; whilst in tiie pastoral 
diitriots 4ti,22JS acres were cultivatetl, and 54,71 fi,4rK'i anre.s were 
occupied for grazin;ar ; so that at that tnne 63,536,458 acres, repre- 
senting^ about one-thinl of the territory of the colony, were already in 
the occupation of the settlers. 

In addition to the clauseis inserted in the Act of 1861 in the interests 
of onloni!it« of small means, certain pniviaions were ret.Jiined which 
secured the interestti accrued to tiie pa^t^jralists under former legisl!ition, 
of which they availorl themselves to the utmost. By means of auction 
■ales »>f country lands at the iifwet price of 20s, per aert*, of uncon- 
ditional selections of lots not l»iil for at auction, of purchases made in 
virfuHof improvements, and of tlie ri)j[lit of pre-emption to certain lands 
uu'ler the old Acts of Council, the accumulation of immense estates 
was greatly facilitated. The sales of lauds suhject to conditions of 
residejice ami improvements, thouj^di ostensibly made to foster the 
settleinent of a numemus class of small farmers, were also availed of in 
the interests of station owners, to whom the purchases were transferred 
in great numbers imme<liately upon completion of the conditions of 
resideDcesnt] improvements requinnl under the Act. The evils resulting 
fnjm the antAfjonistic interests of these two chisses of settlers were 
partly cheeketl by tlie ameuded law of I8H4, which put a stop to the 
wholesale alicivition of land by auction, unconditional selection after 
auction, and sales in virtue of pre-emptive rights. The clause rclatinjj 
to impnivemi'Tit purclmses was also modilieil, and made applicable only to 
sinJiU are/ts in gold-fields which might l)e purch.ised by resident miners in 
virtue of certain improvements; and the area ollered at auction sales 
was re»*tncted to a maximum of 200,000 acres yearly ; but conditional 
aettlement was favtturcd by permittin;; thr maximum area allowed to be 
taken ap by free selectors to be considenibly increased, the conditions of 
residence bein^ increitsed to live years instead of three, and the fulfilment 
of the oonditioMS of fencin;^ and improvements rendered more stringent. 

These rej^ulations, however, did not, in any sense, fulfil the cx|>ectation 
of tlie legiftlatora in regard to settling a yeomanry upon the soil, as the 
figures relating to transfei-s of conditional purchases published further on 
will show that, when other means of increaKing the area of individual 
ostatM failed, the traflic in trausfei-s of conr.litional ly-jmrchased laads, with 
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incTeased areas, supplied the deficiency. What effect the nidical cbAiiges 
introduced by the T.jiii(i Act of \SQ^ will have renminHtobeseen,})ut there 
is little doubt that {^re^it improvement will result from the new system. 

The principal element which contriliute<l to the aggregation of great 
laude^l estates was that of auction sales of country lands, wliich were 
measured in \ast areiis ujwn the aj)plication of the run-holders, who 
iHJUght them up generally at the upset price — at first a miaimum of £\ 
per acre, i-aised in 1878 to XI 5s. per acre. 

The following analysis of the different methods by which lands havo 
been alienated will account for the present state of rural settlement. 
PartJcului-s of the auction sales of country lands from the year 1^02 to 
1896 inclusive are given hereunder: — 



1 



y«r. 


Lots. 


Total An* 


Amount re&li8cd. 


Arermye Price 

p«r Act*'. 




No. 


acres. 


£ 


£ •. d. 


1862 


532 


29,729 


33.206 


I 2 4 


lAAR 


766 


15,392 


18,163 


1 3 7 


1864 


542 


Sl^.-KKl 


3,5. .549 


t 2 


1805 


1,289 


63.303 


71,632 


1 2 7 


1806 


801 


«r.,799 


68,1S»7 


1 9 


1867 


806 


70,701 


75.432 


1 1 4 


1808 


729 


50,63fl 


62.169 


1 7 


1860 


1,236 


93,428 


96.364 


1 H 


1870 


797 


51,722 


54.010 


1 It 


1871 


1,034 


49.303 


50,270 


1 5 


1872 


697 


61,073 


01,505 


1 2 


1873 


2,274 


274.581 


278.110 


1 3 


1874 


4,064 


580,753 


696,785 


1 6 


1875 


6.058 


978.377 


992,786 


1 3 


1876 


8,040 


I,6K5,6liO 


1,707.32:1 


1 3 


1877 


8.3S0 


1,829,613 


1.838,457 


1 1 


1878 


4,564 


861,049 


1,071.486 


1 4 10 


1879 


2,012 


353,372 


447,557 


1 5 4 


1880 


2,082 


346,671' 


4IIS52:» 


1 4 2 


1881 


2,601 


523,657 


616.309 


1 3 6 


1882 


2,474 


503,547 


630.4W 


1 5 


1S83 


226 


25,N28 


41,268 


I 11 2 


1884 


397 


38.215 


72,412 


1 17 11 


isa*) 


fll 


1,654 


5,513 


3 5 16 


lHMt> 


7U3 


58,088 


100.627 


1 14 H 


1887 


1J24 


103J48 


158,747 


1 10 7 


1888 


1,781 


100,128 


230.2t»4 


2 6 2 


IS89 


482 


lS.43a 


42,389 


2 6 3 


1890 


6fiH 


eii.160 


11 3.71*.''. 


I 14 A 


1891 


703 


44.:ms 


M9.I39 


2 1 JJ 


1802 


sm 


80.06:^ 


148,115 


I 17 


1893 


l.OIO 


91,964 


175,1 15 


1 18 1 


1894 


699 


42.973 


86.125 


2 1 


1895 


485 


19.990 


57.008 


2 2 3 


1«90 


323 


11,214 


25,751 


2 5 11 


Total 


62.134 


U,222»5o7 


10.561,527 


1 1 2 11 
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These figures show that the struggle between selector and squatter 
did not begin in earnest until about the year 1873, when the effecta of 
the legislation of l^til were fell in an acute form ; but during the ten 
T«ar» that followed, this process of de.fence was appUtrl in a wholesale. 
manner by the pai^toral t^^nants to save their possessions fruiu encroach- 
ment through the operations of the selectors. The system was juodified 
by the legislation of 1S84, the object of auction sales of country lands 
now >>eing to ol)tain revenue by the sale of select jiarcels of land at a 
higher average price and in much smaller average areas. Since the year 
uenttonedf this system of alienation has ceaj^ed to be of use in con- 
solidating large pastoral estates. 

Among other means offered for the unconditional purchase of Crown 
Uoda^ that of selection at the upset price of lots not bid for at auction 
ftl**o disappeared with the passing of the Act of 1884. The following 
Ubie shows the result* of this syst^fm of purchase during the period 
IS62 to 1883, when it was in operation ; — 



Tor. 


Lota. 


ToUl ArM 

fcloctcd. 


r^. 


Lola. 


Tout Ansa 
M-lccted. 




Xo. 


acres. 




No. 


acre*. 


1862 


477 


22,347 


1874 


1.112 


i)8,850 


U63 


3ti2 


17,384 


1875 


1,343 


101,718 


iac4 


248 


12,388 


187*1 


1,126 


95,681 


1965 


251 


12,582 


1877 


1,364 


158,844 


I86C 


332 


16.413 


1S78 


893 


122,812 


1867 


270 


15,803 


1879 






1808 


283 


18,589 


1880 


182 


39,408 


1860 


545 


39.085 


I8S1 


1,005 


328,203 


1870 


367 


23,375 


1382 


2,240 


353.093 


IS7J 


340 

929 

1>272 


23,700 

83,733 

101,387 


1383 

ToUl 


209 


31.381 


1872 
1873 


15,750 


1,716,976 



From » comparison of the above figures with those *hown in the 
Pri^eediij^ table, it will be seen that during the years 1881 and 1882 thia 
^m of unconditional purchase was largely availed of to supplement the 
•^'rect purchases at auctioiu. 
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Tiie ImfhIs claimed in virtue of a pre-omptivc right, n form of tiiiena- 
tion which was tiWt abolished by the Crown LaiuIs Act of 1884, 
adde<i tho following qiiot-a to the areas bought in the interests of tlie 
pjisioniUiitH : — 



Taw. 


Lota. 


Total Am sold, i 

1 


Tflsr. 


Lots. 


Total Ana sold. 




No. 


Rcrea. 




No. 


acres. 


1862 


N7 

217 


."^0,619 
68.032 


1874 
1875 






186:t 




1 


1864 


47 


13.128 


1876 


780 


189.eMfl 


1865 


75 


23,469 


1877 


367 


si'i^lH 


IS06 


76 


2^616 


1878 


15 


4,o(^H 


1867 


78 


30.039 


1879 


25 


6.0SM 


I8fi8 


139 


52,260 


1880 


30 


6,912 ^ 


1869 


IS 


7,617 


1881 


35 


7.4(il 


1870 


9 


3,718 


1882 


2D 


6,183 


1871 


21 


8,623 


1883 


23 


2,338 


1872 


» 

4 


3,379 
1.488 








1873 


Total 


2.114 


600,825 



An examination of the figures in the tnbles just given sliows thnt 
during the ten years from 1873 to 1882 the are^i alienate<l princijwiUy 
with the object of ci>nsoUdating pastoral pro|>orties, and of securing 
thcin against the operations of conditional purcfaaaera, amounted to 
11,189,082 acres, made up as follows ; — 



xsw. ^cdunlry Lota.) 


UnoondiUon»Hy ! Improved LoU 1 « ^ i.v 

iOlU by !.0M to OHlK.rH of r^Z.lL, 
SelrcUufi. [ Imi.n.viniunta. | '^•««I*'o"- 


Total. 


1873 
1874 


acres. 

274,581 
5S0,753 
978.377 
1,G8.\650 
1.S20.6I3 
861,049 
353,372 
346,670 
623.657 
603,547 


juriM. 

101,587 
l»8,8-iO 

101,718 
05.681 

l.'>8.844 

122,812 


acres. 

10.587 

20,546 

49,862 

86,099 

159,848 

224,841 

121,062 

237,646 

474,099 

le-^aii 


acres. 
1.48S 


acros. 
388,243 

70O.I4;» 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1S78 
1879 


lS9i664 
81.193 
4,063 
6,033 
6.912 
7.461 
6,183 


1,129.947 
2,ai7.0W 
2.239.4M8 
1,212,765 
480.467 


1880 
1881 
1882 


39,408 
328,203 
3.^3,093 


610.64,1 
1,.S33.4JU 
1.026.854 


Total... 


7,937,278 


1.400.196 


l,.'>49,6n 


301,997 


11,189,08!! 



L 



The oonsoUdation of pastorjvl estates did not Kuifer a seriotiB check 
when the clausoa of the Act of IvSGl, above cited, cen^d to operate, as 
the transferor conditional purchases supplied fresh mean.s by the gradual 
alworption of a very large number of selections, principally in the Central 
and M'catern Divi&iona. 
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A coiDparisoa of the areas dealt with in the following table shows how 
fast th*« original conditional purchasers of Crown lands are disposHesaing 
Hiiftvtves of tlieir holdinsjs, wliilst the area selected does not exhibit a 
todency to increase at anything like the same rate. An examination of 
the table reveals the f;ict that since 1882 only, there have been 30, 1 02,607 
acres of conditional purchases transferred, as against 15,101,918 ticres 
applied for — a difference of 15,060,689 acres, which have to a very large 
extent gone to increase the large estates, distinctly to the detriment of 
healthy settlement. 



Ymr. 


StAtxtioM. 


Transfcni, 


Tfnmber, 


Actreftg*. 


Number. 


AcTm$o. 


1862 


u.eo7 


2,31)2.220 


8.665 


2,134.319 


1SS3 


10.725 


l,t}2I,94S 


<>.213 


1,508.583 


1884 


10.657 


1,453,9:17 


6,017 


1.525.456 


188S 


6.372 


I.IM.STI 


9.079 


2. 286.730 


1888 


8,061 


954,560 


7.164 


1.861.877 


1887 


4.478 


723,151 


7.440 


2.159,429 


1888 


5.364 


862.716 


10,469 


3.006,a-»l 


1860 


4,680 


740,964 


10,741 


2.327.562 


1800 


8.526 


1,713,577 


13,492 


1.8H3.fl0* 


1801 


6.140 


1,306.534 


16,727 


2.333.S0S 


1892 


4.306 


816,3V0 


14,017 


2,lWi0,13O 


1803 


3.303 


533,805 


12,581 


i.8'25.oar 


18M 


2.617 


414.35.'> 


11.2.T5 


l,G17.26.t 


1805 


1.751 


253.4.11 


11,517 


1,785.011 


1806 


1.279 


199.450 


11,264 


1,777.7S3 


ToUL 


90,061 


X5,]01.U18 


156,611 


30,102,607 



It must be remembered, hnwe\ er, that a proportion of tliese transfers 
•m luade by way of raort;;age,.ind therefore it is not possible to asctirlain 
*iiotrea absolutely transferred by the original selectors. But if to the 
■'c* par tori with by its owners since 1882 be added the extent of land 
tmarffrred during the preWous twenty years, the fact that i!0,r>0 1,950 
^f»t out of the total ai*ea alienated are now contained iu 672 holdings, 
^'''ingto e^eh one an average donmin of 30,642 acres, is easily accounted 
t^. The number of holdings, however, does not represent the number 
"f »vni*rs interested, as in not a few cases the.se large estates tin' lield 
*> pArtnerdbip by three or four persons, or by comi>anie8 and tinancitO. 
<<>rporaUon& 
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EXCLUDING land held hy tlip tenants of th*^ frown, there were in 
New South Wales, at the end of March, 1897, 63,143 holdings of 
1 aero n.nd upwords in extent. Twenty-one years prcviouKly bucIi hohlinps 
numbered 36/.*84. The increftse in nunil>er nniounted during tlje period 
to 71 per cent., while the area comprispd in the holdings advanced from 
13,525,497 t<» 43,467,212 acres, or 221 i»er cent. Tlie uvemge area of 
alienated lioldiii<;s •fnidually i*ose from 306 aerpH in 1876 to 770 acres in 
1 1^83 ; between 1 884 and 1 892 this average increased very little, while in 
1893 tlie tigmes took ii downward movement, falling to 688 acres iu 
1897 — the lowest average since 1881. This decline in the averaj^o area 
is due to the inci'ease in the number of sinidl holdings, the advance 
in this respect during the hust four years l>eing slightly greater thac that 
niiidfi during the previous eight years. The following table gives the 
average for each year aince 1876 : — 



Veax unrlcd 
31 Mawh. 


Avenurc lixe of 
Holding. 


Venir ended 
HI MoKh. 


^^iiasiSr"' 




aOTM. 


1 


acres. 


1876 


366 


1887 


780 


1877 


45D 


ISSS 


778 


1878 


482 


1889 


795 


1879 


667 


1890 


787 


1880 


509 


1891 


780 


138L 


691 


1892 


7S4 


I8S2 


753 


1593 


750 


1883 


770 


1894 


748 


1884 


770 


1895 


707 


188A 


702 


1806 


600 


1886 


778 


J 897 


688 



The increase shown between the first and last years of the abov* 
series is 322 acres, so that the average extent of holdings is nenHv 
twice as large as in 187G. This is attributable maiidy to the large art* 
transferred to the larger estates by private purchase, and, during tb* 
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earlier portion of tlie porioJ, to the Acquisitions by auction sa-le anfl 
improvement purcliat»e, the intlueuce of which hns not been »o luurked 
since 1 884. 

Comparing the exi&tinj^ rural holdinfs^ of varioua sizes with those 
of the year 1880. it will be found that estates under 16 acres in extent 
have' increased 1>*3 p<u' cent., while those from 16 to 200 acres in extent 
have advanced only 30 per cent Between 201 and 400 acres in area 
the number of holdings sliows an increase of 38 per cent ; those from 
401 to 1,000 acres in area increased 51 per cent, j from 1,001 to 2,000 
acres. 111 per cent, ; from 2,001 to 10,000 acres, 124 per cent ; while 
in the largest doss of holdings, those from 10,001 acres upwards, the 
increase in num}>er has lieen 100 per cent, during the seventeen years. 
The subjoined table shows the number of holdings in difl'erent classes at 
various tenna of the period named : — 





Year eiidod 81«t Mawh. 




U80. 


1886. 


isno. 


UD&. 


1S07. 


Ca4«rld«cre« 

IS to 200 acre* 

!01 to 400 acres 

401 to 1,000 acres 


4,074 

21,302 

6,100 

4,964 

1.212 
040 
327 


5,400 
20,998 
6,363 
6,497 
1,886 
1,41:1 
513 


7.200 
22,04S 
6.774 
6.849 
2,101 
3,910 
65S 


12.301 
25.707 
8.299 
7.569 
2.475 
2.013 
656 


]4,0S2 
27.627 
8,579 
7.517 
2.557 
2,109 
672 


I.OOI to 2.000 acres 

2.001 to 10,000 iM-tM ... 
10,001 aud upwards 


Total .- ..... 


39.918 


43.079 


49,720 


59,020 


63,143 



Tie holding under 16 acres in extent are, generally sr^cftking, in the 
^inity of towns, and consist mainly of gardens or orchards, and the 
titorvase of 183 per cent is what would naturally be expwted from 
*hft growing demand for their pi*oduee by a birge urban population, 
« h(» lea^t satiHfactory feature in the table is the fact that the number 
^l iioldin^^ of moderate size does not greatly increiise. In 1880 the 
•oldint^ having an area from 16 to 400 acres numbered 27,501, while 
U( 1897 they numbered 3fi,206, showing an advance of only 32 per 
c«ut On the other hand, the larger holdings have increased in a 
•Wnarkftblo degree: in April, 1S*)7, there wi^re 12,8r)r) holdings of 401 
and upwards in extent, compared with 7,443 in 1880. or an increase 
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of 73 per cent in number during that short period. The area of hold* 
ings, as returned by occupiers, in every fifth year sLuce 1880, aad iu 
1897, is given below : — 



Tear «id«d Blit Harrlt. 



Total Ares of Holdlnfra. 



I88U 
1885 
1800 
1895 
1897 



acres. 
22,72I,C03 
32,843,317 
37,407,889 
41,736,073 
43,407,212 



The area of unenclosed Inml in li>77 amounted to raorti than oue-tldrd 
of the whole oxtont of the holdings ; but in the beginning of 1897 the 
projKirtiou had fallen to one-twenty-sixth, the area unenclosed at that 
jeriod luMnj; only 1,603,229 acrets out of a total of 43,467,212 acres 
occupietl. Tliis result is due partly to the operation of legislation, 
and partly to tlic saving nf labour which fencing enables occupiers to 
effect. 

Metropolitan District. 

For the purpose of an exauiiuatioii of the statistics showing the 
present state of the settlement of alif'nat<Ml land in New South 
Wales, it will be better to extend the inquiry successively to the 
various parts of the colony, nn far as possible, in the order in which 
they were opened up, following the ninrch of colonization, ia each of 
the four zones of settlement into which the country may be said to be 
geographically divided, viz., the coast, the tivblelund, the western slope 
of the Great Dividing Hange, and the W4»slern plains. Each zone, 
having it« own special character, offers to the settler different natural 
resources acconliug to its climatic conditions. Proceeding from the 
m((tropolis oh a centre, settlement extended first along (lie coast, 
then to the centi-al and more readily accessible parts of tl»e t^^bUdand, 
following afterwards the course of the greAt inland rivers t^^waiils (lie 
BOuthorn and western jmrts of the colony ; thence to the great jdains of 
the west, spreading slowly across the River Darling to tlie confines of 
the territory. Natui-e aAsisted by legislation contribute<l to the shaping 
of settlement into its present form — tlie natunil course of events, how- 
ever, being at times interrupted by sudden rushes of population to 
points scjittered over the surface of the country, even to its remotest 
RXtremities, 

That part of the county of Cumberland which embraces the are« 
of the metropolis and its suburbs is outside the limits of this examina- 
tion, as it is not intended to iaquii-e into the present condition of url*Ao 
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settlement ; htit it nmy l>e stated, neverthelesw, that aR regards tbo 
subiliviHion and the distriliution of landed pio|jerty in the city and 
!raliurt>s of Sydney there is now little diiference t»etwern this and 
much older communities. The figures piven below refer only to niral 
settlement in the remaining portion of this county, where tlie first 
attempts to colonize wei-e made. It will be seen fi-om the table, in 
which these holdin;js are distributed into series of various ureaB, that 
there are six distinct clasHes of holders of alienated land, viz. : — 
(1) Persons who occupy their own freoholda ; (2) persoTis occupying 
holdings which they rent fr»m the freeholders; (3) owners of land who 
rent from other private owners lands which they work in addition 
to their own freeholds ; (4) persons who, in addition to their fi*ee- 
hold, rent from the Crown areas which are generally devoted to the 
depasturing of stock : (5) persons who rent hind bclonpng to private 
owners as well as land which belongs to the State ; and (6) persons 
whOf in fuliUtion to working their freehold^ are both Crowi; and private 
tenants : — 



(4 the 

Onntr ot Cnmberiuid. 



Ocoupfen of- 






S = lis - '»,^> ■ 



Ana a)ieiUite<I. 



IW. 

VkmBiitte 

tKwyool 

<k*>l>Mllo«u 

Totm} 



No. 

1.014 

7U1 

923 

723 

00 

ss 

M 

637 
713 



fi.ASS 



No. 

1,110 
lt)6 

103 
200 

40 
115 

36 
IM 
211 



Na 

OS 
6b 

lis 
SO 
flO 
80 

7 

6b 



No. 



Na 



S.40S 



424 



No. 



Na 

^S46 

l.OU 

1,108 

1,003 

126 

880 

80 

788 



SS.84fi 

iis,34a 

37.042 
90,MO 
17,113 
20,a07 
0.109 
4ft,aB3 

6o.in 



18,830 
3,543 

10.S04 
37,201 

10,774 

2,060 
10,1 &2 
02,345 



4S.«6e 

S&.888 
M.S4a 
74,231 
3S,8»7 
60.601 
11,310 
01,416 
118,528 



S.515 



283,700 



18t(,SS2 



472,081 



Tfaoa, in Uiis part of New South Wales, outside towns and purely 
loboibon areoK. 47tl,68l acres are aliejiatetl in holdings over 1 acre in 
•xlcnt. Of this ari'a, 2K,'?,799 acres, or 0004 per cent., are in the 
Wctipancy of the owners of the land ; whilst 188,t*82 acres, or 39-96 
p»!T c*jnt., an? leased to tenant occupiers. Tliei-e are 5,683 persons 
Occupying their own freeholds, 2,405 tenants of private land, 424 
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perstons who both owa a:id rent from private persons finrtioDS of their 
lioIdingR, ono owner of freohold with Crowii lands attached ; one [>er»ot] 
who stands in tJie position of renting a portion of his liulding from 
private ppFsona aiul a [wrtion from the Ci*nwn ; and cine who, in addition 
to working his own freehold, is a Cro\vTi and privatt* tenant. The area of 
alienated land enclo3*fd in this district Is 410,01)2 ucrp-s; and uiiencl(»ed» 
62»569 acres. The area in cidtivation is 46,G05 acres. Persons working 
their own land cultivate 33,162 acres; and occupiers of private rented 
hind, 13,443 acres. 

Fron» the number of rural landholders in the district it is clearly 
seen that the average area held by each cannot bo very large. In the 
Police District of Camden it reaches 20U acres ; in Campl^elltowu Police 
District, 130 acres; in WoUongong, 130: and in Penrith, 114 acres. 
In Windfior and in Liverpool the arerage is 7W and 70 respectively; 
in Parramatta, tiO ; wliiU* for Hyde it is only 26, and for the Metro- 
politan Police District only lo. The average area for the whole divi 
is only 56 acres per holding. 

The holdings in this division may bo classified as follows : — 





Allctifctod 
Iloklititt*. 


Ana or Hf>l<linK«. 


Ana In OultivMiaa. 


ate of HoldlnffM. 


ToUl. 


Propottioi) 

to 
tbUlArM 
ortHMricc 


Total. 


to ArvAnf 


1 to 30 iicros 


No. 

6.31S 

2,001 

124 

72 


acres. 

51,261 
191,319 

78,930 
161,171 


per cent. 
1084 
40-48 
1670 
81-96 


acres. 

16.807 

24,8S1 

2,682 

2.235 


per cent, 
32*70 


31 to 400 iw«B , 


13-00 


401 to 1.000 aoroa 


3 40 


1,001 aorosand upwards 


1-60 


ToUl 


B.61fi 


472,681 


10000 


46,606 


9-86 



There are 26 lessees of Grown lands occupying an area of 2,984 acres, 
1,742 acres being held uinler conditional lea»e and 1,242 acres under 
other forms of tenure. The area enclosed is 1,H4 acres, and uuenclosetl 
1,840 acres ; and there are under cultivation 2S acres, principally market 
gardens. The value of impr(>%'einent8 on Crown lands in this district is 
returned at XoOO. The total area of alienated land and Crown hmdft 
occupied is 475,665 acres. Deducting the area cultivated— 46,633 acres 
— it will lie seen tliat the area used for grazing and dairying and other 
purposes is 429.032 acres. 

The total area of the district is 1,006,720 acres. Tlie figures regarding 
alienation given above do not include holdings under 1 acre, and as 
this division includen the metropolitan district, an addition of rather 
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more than 200,000 acres must *>o made to tlie rtlienat*Kl uf^a on this 
ai.tx}ant, thus brining the aitsa up to 675,000 ucrea, so that tlio actual 
area of Crown lands unoccupied is not more than 330,000 acres, 
inclmiing much that i» of no practiwwl use. 



HC^TKR AND HawKESBITRY VaLLEYS. 



From tlie county of Cumberland colonization advanced westwanl, niid 
tlie alluvial lands of the Hawkesbury and Ncpean valleys were rapidly 
oocapied and covered with prosperous farms. The progivss of settle- 
incfit was tlion doflcctfd to the northwai'd by the hi^h nuigo of abrupt 
^^■^untaina in the west wltich was no long a bariier to the advance of the 
H^pttler in that direction. Tlio lower portion of the valley of the river 
F Hunter, abounding with natural reso\irces, mineral as well as agricultural, 
1 soon attracted colonists, and ut the present time uion.> jiopulation is con- 
■ <^Bnti-ftf*;d in tliis district than in any other pirt of New South Wales 
W outride the intitro]»olit;Ln area. I'he following table indicates the 
actual Hlato of rural settlement in the district comprising the Hunter 
and Hawkesbury Valleys ; — 



k 






Oocn^eiBDf— 




ArMoOoDfttod. 


1 






1^ 


% 


-:-S 


tl^ 












1 


1 


1' 

II 


II 


n 


^1 

ii 


Total 


PnMholi). 


Pri«to 

Keiiied. 


Total. 




Na 


No. 


Ko. 


No. 


Wa 


Ko. 


Na 


wres. 


OCTM. 


aurw. 


Darbun 


7M 


OW 


\t\ 


tss 


fi 


26 


1.748 


«61.704 


l7S.fl87 


SSfi.Wl 


MoMW 


IM 


<tl 


24 


MA 


3 


6 


Ml 


lis, am 


17.4AS 


ISP.SSl 


NutthanbeftaDd 


l.UU 


1.1W 


802 


W 


8 


7 


3.1H7 


864.657 


1SS,&8I» 


M8.mj(i 


Onh 


607 


tab 


1V7 


M 


S 


13 


l.Stfl 


ia6,4i>i 


63,237 


188, OSS 






StaM 


»,S06 


%m 


U4 


308 


16 


50 


rt,S17 


1.2e4,0£U 


428,318 


l,0Itt,240 



This diviRion tvintainR a total area of 5,310,0^0 aoroR, of which 

. l,Gt>2,ti40 acres, or 31'87 percent,, are 'alienatc^l among 0,317 Innd- 

holriers, bo that the averai^o area of holdings in tbis jwirt of the 

(?>lony i* 268 acres. Of the area thus alienated, 1,264,028 acres, c»r 

74'70 per cent., are in the occnpaney of the owners of the land ; and 

428,218 acres, or 25*30 per cent., are occupied by private tenant*. In the 

farming counties of Durham and North uml>e Hand the proportion of land 

held by freeholders is considerable, amounting respectively to 7S-93 and 

66-51 per cent, of the total area alienated in the county, and together 

-to 60 per c'piit. of the total area alienated in tho whole division. Tt 

w^U be seen on reference to the table that the proportion of land held 
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by tenant occupiera is small compared with the total alienated area, only 
*2r»'30 percent being leasehoM, of which 10-28 and 10^4 per cent, are 
in Durham imrl Northumberland re8|>ectivoly, whilo the rent<?d portions 
of Hunter and Cook together only amount to 418 per cent. 

The total number of occupiera i.s returned at 6,317 for the whole 
district. Of these, 3,306 occupy their own fn?eholds ; 2,103 arc private 
tenants ; 534 rent various private areas in addition to their own land ; 
308 occupy, together with their freeholda, a certain area of Ci-own 
lands on leaso ; 16 occupy holdingn a portion of which consists of 
private renteil land and the other ixiilion of Crown land ; and 50 stand 
in the position of being the pos«e**wjr« (»f freehold with both private 
rented land nnd Crown laiidn. As Ijcfore stated, the average area of 
hohlings in this district is 268 acres, with a minimum of 150 acrea iu 
the county of Cook, and a maxinnini of 497 acres in that of Hunter. 
Durham comes next with 472 acres per holding ; and the area is much 
lower in Northumberland, which has an average of 180 acres per hoVling. 
The area uf alienate<l land enclosed is 1,638,678 acre^i ; and unencJosed, 
153,568 acre«. There are 67,81(7 acres in cultivation^37,271 acres of 
land occupied by the owners, and 30,626 acres of private rented land. 
The clafisitication of the holdings in this division will be found below. 
The average area of the large estates in the last series is 21,70S acres : — 
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Tlie area of Crown lands occupied in this district is 200,560 acren^ 
held by 410 lesM?cs, 374 of whom have alno alienated land. Of tills 
area, 108,729 acres are held under conditional lease, and 151,831 acres 
un*lcr other forms of lease. The area enclosed is 209,491 acres; and 
unenclosed, 51,069 acres. Only 259 acres of Cmwu lands are cultivated, 
chietly in the county of Co<ik. The value of improvements is returned 
at .£47,214, or an average of about 3s. 7d. i>er acre occupie<l. 

The area of alionatetl land in holdings over 1 acre in extent and of 
Crt^iwn lands in occupation is 1,952,806 acres; and deducting fiv»ni this 
tlie area cultivated — 08,156 acres — there remains an area of 1,884,650 
acres used for gi*azing and dairying. Tlio total area of the distric t 
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embraced in this division being 5,310,080 acres, there remain unalienatwl 
ftnrl unoccupied about 3,320,000 acres ot* Crown lands, making alli»wanco 
for small holdings under 1 acre not included in tlie figures given alx>ve. 
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South Coast Disthict. 

In the earlier portion of the present century colonization took a 

therly direction from the metropolis, and Hettleuient extended rapidly 

g the lower valleys of the rivers of the South Coast, where the beat 

ds were alienated in grants of large areas to a ftnv families. Later 

on, however, the nature of the country and a more intelligent upprehen- 

sion of the principles which should guide colonization brought ab<iut the 

nlxtivision of these large estates into numerous and comparatively 

HOuin holdings, which are at present cultivated by a fairly prosjKirous 

teaantry. This is esp<?cially the ciwie in tlie county of Camden. The 

avermge area of estates in Auckland and Dampier, owing to their dtstanco 

from the inetro|K)liH, and perhaps afso to the mountainous character of 

ft considerable portion of the land within their boundaries, reaches 376 

uid 337 acres respectively ; but as the metropolis is approiiched the 

ftverugG area of tlie holdings decreases to 23ri airrea in St. Vincent and 

1T3 acres in Camden, the average for the whole district being 228 acres 

p«r holding. 

In the South Coa-st district alienat^id rural lands are occupied in the 
Biftjiner illustrated in the foIlo\ving table :^ 
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Tbearea of alienated land is shown to be 1,508,087 acres, or 28*97 
Percent of the total area — 5,205,120 acren — of this portion of the 
colony ; the extent of land occupied by the proprielora themselves 
'^t'ing 1,060,73<> acres, or 70*31 per cent, j and of that Ina'^ed to tenant 
occupier?, 447, 3nl acres, or 29*66 |»er cent, of the area alienated. There 
tri* altogether in these countioB 3^328 occupiers of their own freeholdsi 
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3,141 tenants of private rentt»d hinds, 734 persons occupying both their 
own anil leased private Uinds, 341 ocoupiors of frceliold with Crown 
landfi attached, 21 fiereon? occupying private rented lands with Crown 
Iaud» attached, and GO perwMiK whose lioldings ai-e piirtly tlieir own, 
partly leaswl from private owiiei-s, and |)artly iK^Iongin^y; to the Crown — 
a total of ti,G25 occupiers. The area of alienated land enclosed is 
l,379,f^o2 acres, leaving 128,23o aert^s uneneh^sed. The area in eultiv*a- 
tion is 53,071 acres, »tf which 32, ISl acres represent land occupied by 
the owners, and 20.890 acrt^s land held under private tenancy. 

The liuldingii in this division may be classified as under. The avemge 
area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 15,817 acres : — 
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The area of Crown lands occupied is 485,991 acres, 85,652 .*icres beiog 
held under conditional lease. The area enclosed is 114,708 acres ; and 
unenclosed, 371,223 acres. Tiie cultivated area is 337 acres — -nearly nil 
in the counties of St, Vincent and Auckhutd. Tlie total number of lem cca 
is 485, of whom 63 occupy Crown lands only ; and the value of improve- 
ments on Crown lands is returned at i-45,730, or an average of ahout 
Is. lOd. per acre occupied. This avei-ago may seem low, but is accounted 
for by the fact that a large area is unenulosed, especially in ix>unty 
Auckland. 

The area of tdienatcKl land and Crown lands occupied is 1,994,078 
acres, and, deducting the 53,408 acres cultivated, there are 1,940,670 
acres used for grazing and dairying and other purposes. The t-otal an* 
of the comitiea comprising this district being 5,205,120 acres, tbe areft 
ueitlier alienated nor under occupation, making allowance for alienateil 
holdings under 1 acre in oxt^'nt, which are tn.tt included above, will be 
about 3,070,000 acres. 
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North Coast District. 

In the North Coast district the occupation of the country hu ex- 
tended rajiidly, of late years, along the banks of the tine riven whidt 
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empty into tho Pacific Ocean. Figures regarding alienateil holdings 
in this district will be found below : — 
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Of all the districtti of New South Wales, the North Ooasfc counties 

exhibit the bent and most satisfactory results as regains settleuient. 

Nowhere has the gi-eat object of the Act of 1861 — to place an indus- 

ttious farming population on the soil — been better fulfilled. Tho 

toi4il nunibiT of landholders is 8,793, of whom only 2,775 ore private 

teiuuits, and Mi rent Crown laiiik iti addition to lauds owned by private 

persons ; while 4,822 occupy their own freeholds ; 610 work both their 

own land and a^lditional an^as rentetl from private owners ; 489 occupy 

■iw— of Crown lands together with their freeholds ; and 54 add to their 

fiwn lands areas learned from private persons and also frr>in the State. 

The total area alienated in this rich part of the colony aniouuts to 

1,173,075 acrf.H, or only 24*38 per cent, of the total ext*^nt of the 

liislnct, which covers 8,913.640 acres ; and tht^ average area of holdings 

in 247 acres, ranging from 125 acres in Baleigh to 3f<6 acres in Richmond 

Uid AH3 in Gloucester. The |>roportion of leasehold lands to the area 

«UenAt<!d is comparatively small, there being only 597,^01 acres so held, 

W 27 50 per cent, of the total alienated area ; whilst 1,575,414 acres, 

w 72*50 per cent., ai*o in tht? CMxrujiancy of the ownt'i-s of the land them- 

Mlv«a In thv counties of Hichmonfl and Fitzroy the area leased by 

private persons forms only 1 1*13 and N 72 per cent. respiK'tively of the 

*malicnated ; and the maximum is reached in (ihmcester, where 44' 18 

pcroenL of the settled niral land is occupied V)y tenants. 

The an-a enclosed is 1,548,5-13 acrt's. or about 71 20 per cent, of the 
*<tAl ; and the area unenclosed is 624.532 acres. The extent of land 
in cultivation is 14'S..104 acivs. of wliioh *?G,775 acres are cultivated by 

by private tonants. 
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The holdingH in thia liivision may be olaKsified as under. The av« 
area of large estates of over 10,000 acres iu extent is 24,819 acres 
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Tl;e areji of Crown laudb occupied is 1,832,369 acre.s, lield by le^isees 
to the numt)er of 709, of wliom 586 occupy Cr*>wn lands in conjunction 
with alienal*'d holdings, and 123 occupy Cro^^Ti lands only, The ar«» 
under cfmditional lease is 175,322 acres; and under all other forms of 
hjiiw!, 1,057,047 acres. The extent of Crown lands enclosed is 732,6o2 
ACrcH ; and unenclosed, 1,099,717 acres. The area cultivated is 1,642 
ftorOH ; and the value of improvements is returned as X81,501, or about 
1 Id. per acre occupied, tliis small average Iwing accounted for by Uus 
fact lliat so large an area remains unenclosed. 

The area of alienated laud and Cix>wn lands occupie<l is 4,005,444 
acreN, and deducting from this the area cultivated — 149,940 acres — 
thcrn rt'inainH an area of 3,855,498 acres used for grazing and dairying 
and othiT purprises. The total area of the di\nRion being 8,913,640 
atT'»H, the area unaUenate<l and unoccupied, making allowance for alien- 
ikte<J holding.-* under 1 acre, which are not included alKive, will be about 
4,7r»0,0(K> acres, a large portion of which ia, however, unfit for settlement. 

From the foregoing a fairly clear idea may be obtained of the present 
Ht4it<* of niral W'ttlenipnt in the valleys of the coastal rivers, and in the 
country extending from the sea to the tirst slopes of the Great Dividing 
lUngf*. 0»vigraphicjil features and climate are the main elements in 
d^'t^nnining the occupation of the soil, irrespective of administrative 
lioundarirK. In this part of the colony the settlement of the public 
laiidM hat proce/'dcd in a way very difl'erent from that of the tableland, 
which t'tl^inclf from north to south, and divides the rich agricultural 
vailrys of the cotistal rivers and their broken mountainous waterafaed 
from the immense plains of the we&tern district. 

Central Tableland. 

»r the difficulties between the cttast and the iuterior had Xtee 
ovrrcflw*, the pioneers of colonixiition penetrated to the central tabl( 
land, thenctt extending to the south and the north, and afterwards 
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gnuiaally spreading over the whole of the great western interior. At 
first they followed the course of the great rivers, and occupied, little 
by little, all the available land, until at the present time only very 
inferior country reinains untenanted. 

The central tablelainl, comprising the counties grouped around the 
cities of Bathurat, Orange, and Mudgoe, was the tirst settlrd, and the 
occufiation of the alienated lands at tlie present time is illustrated Viy 
the Hgurea given in the f»)llowing table : — 
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From the foregoing table it will be seen that the nnmber of holders 
<rf rural lauds in this jiort of the colony is 8,616, of whom 4,153 occupy 
Uicirown freeholds; 1,585 are private tenants; 513 lease lands from 
private ownei** in addition to their own freeholds ; 2,051 persons occupy 
Wfft^of Crown lands, genrrally for grazing juirposfs, in otldition to their 
o*ti freeholds ; 70 rent both pnvato and Crown lands ; and 238 are tenants 
both ill private j)arties and the t.Vt>wn, jis well as possessing land of their 
o»U. llie area alienated in ■^,614,457 acws, representing 39*61 per cent 
of Ibt: wholn area of the district, which is i^oIuIJUted at 1 1,649,280 acres. 
Thv |»n>fK>rtion of land occupit^d by the landowmTS themselves is 8G"50 
pwci^nt., or 3,991,630 acres ; whilst 622,827 acres are lujised t^ tenant 
pocu|n«?rB, In iho county of Roxburgh the projmrtion of land leased 
i* coiisidtrable, 101,337 acres out of 290,600 acres alienated in this 
<^unty, or 34■^'7 per cent., Vw^ing held by tenants ; and in Westmoreland 
•iwi Ufithnrst 45,024 acres and 178,971 acres respectively, or 2098 
Wd 'I'2i)^ per c<*nt., are held in the same manner. The proportion in 
«« rcnuiimng counties gradually diminishes from 16*48 per cent, in 
Biigli and 11-55 per cent, in Wellington to 6*66 per cent, in Brisbane 
*M 4 '43 (KT cent in Gordon, where the country is less thickly settled, 
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and is occapietl prinoipftlly for grazing j^urposes. In tlie central tableland 
live situate*! some of the finest freehold estates in New Soutli Wales, the 
land having remained in the hands of the original grantees or their 
doacendnnts, who cnnsolidated their holdings hy taking advantage on a _ 
large scale of the auction sale and improvement clauses of tlie LAud ■ 
Act of 1861. 1 

The average area of holdings in this division is 535 acres, ranging 
from a maximum of 1,112 acres in Brisbane and 924 acres in Bligh, M 
owing to the cause just mentioned, to a minimum of 345 acres in f 
Wellington, find 342 in Westmorelaml. The toUd area uf alienated laud 
enclosed w 4,540,339 aci^es, or 98*39 per cent. ; the ni-ca unenclosed IxMUg 
only 74,1IS acreii. The urea cultivated in '282,493 acres^207,205 acres 
being land worked by the owners, and 7o,288 acres by tenants. 

The holdings in this division may be classified asunder. Tbeaverikge 
area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 22,969 acres :- 
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Tlie area of Crown lands occupied on the central tableland is 3,867,S52 
acres, of which 1,294,679 a<^;res are held under conditional lease, and 
8,1 2fi acres under settlement lease. There are 3,39^',6S8 acres encloMd. 
and 408,664 acres unenclosed. The numl^er of lessees is 2,r»r»4, of whom 
2,365 occupy Crown lands in addition to alienated holdings, and \^^ 
occupy Crown lands only. 'Vhe area cultivated is 4,196 acres, and tiiP 
value of improvements is returned at £455,586 — on average uf about 
2s. 4d. per acre f>ccupied. 

The area of alienated land and Cro^Ti lands occupied is 8,48l,8W 
acres ; and deducting fnun this the area in cultivation — 286,689 acres- 
there remain 8, 195,120 acres used for grazing and dairying and otli^f 
purposes. The total urea of the wmnties comprised in the district 
being 11,649,280 acres, the area ueither alienat<d nor occupied, allowii^ 
for alienated holdings under 1 acre in extent, which are not inclode* 
in the foregoing ligures, will be about 3,045,000 acres. 
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The couditioriH of settlemeat ia tlie soutbern tableland do not ^aeatly 
differ from those which obtain in th« wintrol tliHtnct, tho priueipal 
featore being the greater proportion of holdings occupied by their pro- 
prietors. The following table illustrntea tJie Btate of settlement in the 
various counties which comprise this portion of the colony : — 
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T^Uft the land alienated in this part of tiie colony coiupri.ses 7,980,304 
tcrea^ or 47*63 p^r c*;nt. of th« whole of its area, which contAins 
Ili,75:),200 acres. Of this extent of lun*!, only 830,428 acres, or 10-4S 
per cent, of the setllt-d landw, are hold in t-enancy ; whilst 7,143,876 
acres, or 69-52 per cent., ;iro occupied by the landowners themselves. 
The pi»Trcntage of land held in tenancy is greatest in the counties of 
Argvle and CJeorgiana, where it is 27-44 and 21*06 respectively. There 
*r<? 1'')'31 per cent, in Cowley county, 14*13 in Murray, 11'19 in 
liing, 10*27 in Ooulbum, 9*06 in Clarendon, and H-31 in Wynyard. In 
lijc utherLX>anties the proportion dwindles from y*12 percent, in Harden 
to ft minimum of 376 per cent, in the southern county of Wallace. 

Iq tiic whole of this district the total number of ciccupiers is 10,045, of 
*hoiv '»,3t)0 occupy their own fi'eeliolds ; 1,502 Jirc private tenantft; H90 
Occupy both descriptions of alienated lands; 2,107 oct-ujiy areas of Crown 
*^tU in addition r^> their freehold."* ; 69 (>ccapy private rented lands 
*itJi Crown landw att^iched ; and 317 persons who powesw freeholds 
&Ibu xeut land fruu private uwnera and from tha Citiwo. The 
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m which paatoral occupation h the leading 

greatly ftflTect the aven^jp extent of rural 

n it will be found to attain fairly high 

^*^ b.'YvvbeiBg the average throughout, with a maximum 

;>j«Ik«ni, and a minimum of 525 acres in Argyle, 

tM land enclosed is 7,874^^744 acre» : and unDnclused, 

TW total extent in cnltivation is 307,920 oorcs, viz^ 

by owners, and 63,899 acres by tcnantJi, This 

lo the area of the tHstrict ; but it is on the large 

WUH^WCTI tableland tliat tliere hius been the mnet notable 

«4iMvatioii. The area cultivated on esfcatea over 10,000 

:. vu., 33,846 acres, is 193 per cent higher than that of 

. when it stood at 22,492 acres. The advance has takea 

county in the district, but the county of Monteaglat' 

I SagWMW in the ai'ea cultivated on thei^e Uirgo hoUling^; from 

, iu tht* yejir 1892-3 to 3,860 acre^ in 1893-4, 11,059 acrea 

M,r»U» acres in 1895-C, and 17,C55 acres in 1896-7. Tho 

• •>N<% uf large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 21,570." 

>k^ in this division may be classilied as under : — 
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Tht' an«i of Crown lands iwcupied in the counties of the southern 
hdilKUmi in 4,539,769 acres, of which there arc under conditional 
liupiM 1, -176,335 acres. The area enelnant in 3,191,717 acres, and 
tMM'i"»l"»«<'»l 1,348,052 acres. The total number of lessees is 2,606, of 
svhniii J,-lU*'i hold alieiuited lands also, and 173 occupy Crr»wn lands only. 
Tim (ii't!(i riultivated ou Crown lands is very small — only 1,326 acrep. 
Thii viilno of irii|irovements ia retumetl at £424,368, or an average ofi 
ikboul 1*1. lOd. por acre occupied. 

The aruii uf alienated laud and Crown land occupied is 12,520,0733 
H-i't. iittd dciluctin^ the area cultivated. 309,246 acres, there remai 
1.',-'"'.'^-'^ »cit)s ilevotcd to grazing and dairying. The total ai^ea 
ihi* diutrict is 16,755,200 ficrcH, and making allowance for alimiate 
JioldJMiJN under 1 acre in extent, which ai-e not included in the foregoing 
I hero are left neither alienated nor occupied alxiut 4,060,000 a 
wJiii It. <rf coume, include land that is of no practical use. 
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NORTHERX XaBLELAN'D. 

rti tt>© northern tablelanfl the disproportion between fi-eehoUlers an<l 
mts is strongly marked, tlie latter foriniiii; a very small ininority 
the ocenpiers of alienated lands, owing to the same causes which 
!i-ato botli in the south and in the centre of this great section of the 
colony. It is evident that the object of the Land Act of 1861 to 
crfftt*» a class of independent settlers has been fairly sifccessful, not- 
withstanding the fact that the number of actual occupiers is small com- 
liftppd with that of the individual selectors who, since the year 1861, 
bavp applied for conditional purchases. Tlie following ligiiroa illustrate 
the state of settlement in the j^art of the country in question : — 
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Tbe t<ftal area a1ienate<1 in this district is 4,154,643 acres, or 28-37 
P*t cent, of the whole extent of 14,64-3,200 acres. The total number 
of occupici-H of ruml settled lands is 5,123, of whom 2,519 live on theii* 
'mIioUIh: 603 are tenants uf private lands; 235 rent private landa 
**i aildition to possessing freehold land; 1,629 occupy Crown lands in 
*>Mitif>n to their freeholds ; 30 occupy pi-ivate rented lands with Crown 
^iIk attached ; and 1 07 jierscms who possess freeholds tvn* also t:*MiJints of 
^w Crown anti of private landowners. The proportion of the area 
**^pied by private tenants is 200,437 acres, or 4*82 per cent, of the 
*iiolH ext-ent of iilienat<?d land; whilst 9518 jier cent., representing 
;*i'*'i 4,206 ricroR. is occupied by the landowners thrmselves. The land 
^^ iukI botli for agricultural and pabtoral purposes, and these iudustries^- 
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are generally carried on conjointly. The avprage area o£ holdinga in 
the (Jistrict is >*11 iicws, rrinjririv from 271 acres per holding in Cliv'e to 
2,46'^ acre« in Drake. Thi' average in the ouuiity of Hucklan<l is 1,820 
acres; but la the Ui^jtiiets sunvnitJing the towns of Cii^iu Iniius tuid 
Invcrell a large Jecreaite ia f:X|>crienccd, the averaj^e area of the holJInga 
being only 744 and 774 acres in Ooagh and Uardinge respectively. 
Tho area of alienated land encloseil is 3,962,425 aorea ; and unenclosed* 
192,218 acres. There are 112,210 acres cultivated — that ia, about 2*17 
per cent, of thf? alienated area — 96,127 acres Ijeing hind tilled by the 
proprietore, and 16,0yU by tenants. The average urea of large estate* 
over 10,000 aci-cs in extent is 27,250 acroH. The iioldiugs in tliis 
division may be claHsified ay under: — 
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There are 0,107,406 fum^s of Crown lands occupied ia this division^ 
1,589,870 acres of which are held under conditional lease, and 13,246 
.acre» under settlement lease. Tlie areu of Crown lan<i.s enclofsed is 
4,074,929 acre* ; and unencloaeil, 2,032, -477 acrt's. The value of improve- 
ments in returned aL £429,700 — an average of nearly Is. 5d. per acr» 
occupied, the unenclofjed are* beinf^ very large. Only a very small area^ 
409 lucres, in uu'ler cultivation. The total area of alitmaied lands an 
Crown lands held under lejwe is 10,202,049 acres, and deducting; fro 
this the iiiva eultivatt'd — 112,079 licr^s — it will \x* st^en that the 
■ devottni to grazing and dairying is 10^49,370 acres. ^The total ai-ea 9 
the di.Hirict is 14,043,200 acres, and making allowance for alienated Un 
in holdings ujider an acre in extent, which are not included in the fo 
Eoing, there remains neither alienated nor under occupation an urea 
>ut 4,250,000 acres. 

South- Western Slope. 

Tho dibtricts situated on the westoru slope of the Great Dividitsj 
Range mark the transition between the aji^ricultural hcttluuieuts of tJi^' 
.coast and tableland and thu purely pastoral settleuieuls u£ the gre-a^ 
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ion. Tlie extent of umble ImiJ in tho divibioD is very con- 
ftitleralile, but in propoftion to the total urea uf holdings little in dyvoted 
(o caltivation, as it i>i more tu.lva)itageous at present to use the land for 
^pnxing purpoees, the ^reat distance to the markeu being the princijal 
0%i«t«<:le to a rapid expansion of agriculture on tlit« lableUind. Not- 
wiihstunding this, however, a i'onsidp.ral>Ie ini[>etus has been jjc'^***ii to 
ttgncoltui-e during the last two yeai-s, some uf the naost notable 
increjiiiseii liavin^^ taken place in this tliatpict. 

It will be noticed that the proportion of land alienated considerably 
t^rniuiHUeti an the districts on the w<«UTn islope are reached, except in 
(boM parts where the excellence of the land for prizing purposes, and 
«V»a for agriculturcj in]i>elled the pastoral tenants of the Crown Homo 
years ago to secure their holdings from the incursions of the free 
iaUoior — wliom the Act ostensibly intended to favour — by means of 
qvtfimatio purchases under the auction sale and improvement clauaes 
of tlie I.&nd Act of 1801. In the south-western districts, which are 
tn&versed by the prineipfil permanent rivers of western New South 
Walea, the land has l)een alienated in a wholesale fashion, and im- 
nenae areas of fixHdhold land arc in the hands of a very Kniall number 
of laudbokl^ra ; while in the north-western districts the freehold estates 
are ntMther so numerous nor of such an enormous extent as those iiL 
the vouth. The state of settlement in the counties situated in the 
botitheru part of the western slope of the Ureat Dividing Kauge may 
U.' gathered from the following figures : — 
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RURAL SETTLEMENT. 



The total area of this district, commonly callwl Riverina, is compu' 
at *22,i73,360 acres, of which 12,3f>9,104 acres are no%^ alienate*!, 
rj^-'iO pL*r centw of the whole area. In some of the counties, however, a 
gront**r pn>i)oition of tiie land has been parted with ; thus in Denison 
84'3G per cei»t. is alienated, or 065,155 acres out of a total of 788,48U 
tton?s. This county is closely foHowefl hy Hume, with 83*22 pc*r cent., 
or 886,234 acres out of 1,004.960 acres; Mitchell, with 80-50 per 
cent., or 664,587 acres out of 825,600 acres ; IJrana, with 77-G)S per 
cent., or 1,552,855 acres out of 1,999,080 acres; Cadell, with 7244 
per cent., or 483,584 acres out of 667,520 acres ; Townsend, with 71*68 
per cent., or 1,673,844 acres out of 2,335,080 acres ; Boyd, with 65-82 
per cent., or 659,229 acres out of 1,001,600 acres; Sturt, with 62*53 
j)er cent, or 605,076 acres nut of 967,680 acres ; and Wakool, with 
6121 per cent., or 1,163,409 acres out of 1,900,800 acres. The wjunties 
of Waradgery, BlanrI, Bourke, and Cooper have resfwctively 52*17 per 
cent., 4978 per cent., 4337 per cent., and 3698 per cent, of their 
total areas alienated, while in Gippa 34*69 per cent, is alicrmted ; but 
in thecttuoty of Nicholson the percentage is only 24*98, and in l>owlin;;f 
only 9*97. The percentage of lanil held by tenants is very small, 
ranging from 0*75 per cent, in 8turt to 12*75 in Denison, the percentile 
for the whole district lieiug only 3*7L 

The number of holdera of rural lands in the Itiveriiia district is 
4,342, of whom 2,468 occupy their own freeholds; only 589 are 
privau* tenants alone; 213 rent jirivate lands in addition to their 
freeholds ; 962 persons occupy areas of Crown lands, generally for 
gi-uzing purpo.'<e8, in addition to their own freeholds; 23 persons occupy 
private rented lands with Crown lands attached ; and 87 j«?rsons who 
possess freeholds also rent land from the Crown and from private 
ownere. 

As might lie expected, the average area of holdings is high in these 
districts, where the auction and improvement clauses of the Crowii Lands- 
Act of 1861 were extensively brought into operation for the pdrposi> 
of cotisolidating holdings and preventing the land from falling into tlic*^ 
hands of the free selectors, whom the great pastoral lessees did not loolc 
upoii o-s desirable neighbours. The land was, indeed, bought up whol*>- 
sale, the pastoralists being greatly helped by the various liankin 
^jorj^ratioDS, and tbeii* joint operations resulted in the alieuatinn 
of immense areas of tho best pastoral land in the colony. Th*^ 
average area of holdings for the whole district is 2,846 acres ; hut 
in the county of Boytl it reaches 13,734 acres; in Sturt, 13,154 
acres ; in AVakonl, 7,094 acro-s ; in Townsend, 6,246 acres ; and io 
Warmigery, 6,208 acres, diminishing from 4,163 in Urami to l,0O3 
Bcre-s in I^varkc 

Practically the whole of the alienated land in this district is on 
closed, only' 97,930 acres out of a toul area of 12,359,104 ncr** 
beiuu open. The area under cultivation ifl (>35,08^ acrtstt. of wtuc^ 
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418,649 acros represent land wiirketi Uy pi-oprietors. while 1!C,430 
acreH are worked hy t4M;ants, The hijhlings in this divi-ion nre tiiU5 
distributed :-^ 
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The average area of estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 46,055 
•crpg. The ar«'n cuUivat*.'d on these hirge holdings is Kinall in 
«oiiipari»«n with tiieir total extent, but it is nevertheless nearly 
tlipce time.*) as tniioli as it was four years ago, the same tendency 
t*!!!;* ol»s**rvaliIe in tliia district as luts lieen referred to in the southern 
Ubir-land. 

The total areaof C'ru\%n Innds occupied nn the SoulhWt'Stern slopo 
^ *f,489,751 acres, only 1,044,199 aci-es of which remain unfenced. The 
arpM held under conditional lease is 1,9»j1,80G acres, and under seLtle- 
iii*?nt Irase, 209,074 acren. In cultivation there are 12,434 acres, of 
*hich y,3'l3 acres are in the counties of Bland, Nicholson, Hourke, and 
^per. The value of improvements is returned at ;£1, 0*27,009, or an 
""^Tniie of aUiut 2h, 5d. per acre. The nvimWr of Iet<sr«-s is 1.104, of 
*boui K072 occupy Ci*own lands attached to alienated holdings, and 
i22 occupy Crown landa only, 

'Phe area of alienated landa and Crown lands uccujWed Lt 20,848,855 
*crwi, and doduclin^ from this the cultivated area— 517,522 acres — the 
*ff« dcviittxl Ut gnizin^ and dairying is 20,301,333 acres. The total 
^^^ of the district is 22.273,300 acres ; so thai, aliowinff for alienation 

titoidiii^s umler I acre in aiva, there ai-e not more than about 1,400,000 
uualitutated and unoccupied. 
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Wertkrx-Ckxtral Rlope. 

The conrlition of sotUenient in rfganl to the lamia on the central 
westward stop« is iUuHtratetl hy the following table : — 
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The total area alienatt?<l amounts to 1,994,130 acres, or 17*76 pur 
cent of the total area of tho district, whirh is pHtimatcd at 1 1,228,520 
tit^nw. Tlie ifreatest ui-ea alienatwl is in the county of Gregory, where 
there are 622,7S6 acres, or 31*70 per cent of th« total aren, held by 
settlers. Tlio percentage of alienated land in Oxley is 29-77 ; in Eweu- 
mar, 23*40; in Cnnnin;^hani, 20-37 j in Karroniine, 18*51 per cent, 
and in Kennedy 11 03 per cent, has heen parted with ; but in Flinders 
tho proportion is only 4*57 {>er cent., and in Canbelego 2*70 per cent. 
The land is almost entirely devoted to pastoral pursuits, there being only 
35,414 acres under cultivation, of wliich 29,888 jicreti, or 84-40 per cent^ 
are in the counties of Narromine, Kennedy, and Cunningham. On\y 
1,7G4 acres are cultivated by tenants. Although the area occuined by 
tenants \h proportionat-f^ly lar(;er than is the case farthfir south, there are 
only 134.174 acres 80 held, the proprietors occu|>ying 1,K59,95C acres oiit- 
of the 1,91*4.130 acres of alienated land which the di.stnct containH. TKp 
proportion held by tenants ranges from 9*70 per cent in Narromine iijd 
9*05 per cent, in Gregory to 3'Jj per cent in Oxley and 0*01 per cent. 
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m fTunbelpEf^. paving an uvenige of 6*73 per cent, for the wholo district. 
Thf* area at aliennted land enclosod is 1, 026,1% acres, and on\y 67,934 
5emt are unenclosed. 

As A rrsult of th« ftniBll number of HctUftrs in snch an oxtonsive 
iliirtrict, the avf^rage ar**a of holdinj;jH is necessarily fairly largo, although 
it doo,s not attAin to Huoh proportions as in the south, ihi^ avHrago of this 
division l)oinjff 1,643 acres, with a inaxiimun of 5,819 acn«j in Gregory 
and a miiiiuiunt of 725 acres in Canlx-lcgo. 

The holdings in this division may ht* thus classi6e*l. Tlie average 
area of large estates over 10,000 oores in extent is 27,760 acres : — 
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The aroA of Crown lands occupied in this district is 7,681,082 acres, 
pf «hich 7,J> 17,388 acre* are enclosed. The area under conditional lease 
*• 2.007,810 acres, and under settlement lease 100,7'>6 acres ; and there 
^ lrt0,742 acres under homi>atoa<l lease in the county of Cnnl«lcgo. 
Th* area under cultivation is only 5,70^ acres; and the value of 
"''['povHmWits on I'rown Isnds is £906,454, or an avemgn of al>out 
**. id, p*»r ncr*» occupied. Then» are 87.^ lessees, of whom 795 also have 

t.iteJv '"id .**U occupy Crown lands only. 

) area of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied is 
. ij acres, of which 9,6.'54,030 acres are devoted to the pastoral 
trying industry. The total area omhrace<i in the conntiea c<»m- 
J^tting the We**t>'rn-Central district is 11,228,520 acres, and nmkmj; 
*'lowanoe for atieriated estates under 1 w-rfi in extent, which are not 
*Hadi^ in tlie foregoing, there remains neither alienated nor under 
l«i»o HA area of not more tlian 1,520,000 acrea 
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In t)ir northern portion of th** wp8terii sIo|m^ of the Dividiiig 
tlie ilitttributiuii uf Ktittleminit clot^ly n^heuibleu that met with i 
division Just exaniined, a.s the following table sliows : — 
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Tlie aroa alienattHl is 4,752,791 acit'H, or 24S1 per wut, of the 
nroA^ which is 19,157,800 acrrs. Th(Onghost proportion of alirnatw 
is in Pottinger. around Ounnedah, where 879,726 acres, or 487 
cent, of tho total urea of tlio county, cnlcuiatod at 1,804,120 acres, 
l»een alienated, the greater jjortion to the pastoi-jilist.-n, who Jiave succ 
iu previniting tlit' Beitleinent of an agi-icultui-al elass on tho best pi 
of the fani.^d Liverpool Plains. The competition l>etween the pas 
isU and the Keleclorti whh not bo kiH?n in Llie norlh-wtutterii di 
OS it was in the wnti*al, and more particularly in t}ie south-wn 
division, prejiuniubly becnuso the land, though equally gooil iu qu 
is too distant from the inarket«, and the country in more expoe 
extreme climatic influences in the northeni parts. Tlie average 
of holdinG:B througliout the di.strict, tliough iiigher than in tho ce 
western district, is not so large as the avoi-aj^ in the soutli-west, rea 
1,937 acres, with a maximum of 3,962 acres in Courallie, owing to < 
explained above, and a minimum of 460 ucrea in White. The di 
with the exception of lis <'ustern portion, abutting on the bouiidi 
the tableland of Now England, is entirely devoted to tho depast 
of stock. Then? are 366 ti^'uant occupiers, renting 21 4,676 acre 
balance of the alienated area — 4,538,1 15 acres* — l»eing occupied ljy 
proprietoni. The totjil number of holdings is 2,4a4, of which 
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Iv^IpIioIH, 189 jirivftU' rented properties, 73 partly freehold and partly 
jirivnte rentetl liinds. 1,237 freeholds to which liave heen addwl Crowti 
lands, 11 privHtv roiitod luiids with Crown lands attached, and 93 partly 
freohoUl and partly private rented and Crown lands. 

The proportion i»f Und held hy tenant occupiers is nut large, n mounting 
wdy to 4-52 percent, tor the fli«trict^ In Denhani, however, it reuohes 
15*41 per cent,; in Napier, &'Sl |>er cent. ; in White, 7-80 per cent.; 
in Leiohhftrdt, 673 jwr cent. ; and in Stapyiton, 6*63 per cent. ; hut 
tbe pro|X)rtion is very small everyv.-here else. The greater part of the 
■liennted lan<l in the district is enclosed, only 9-1,730 acres out of a t^ital 
')f 4,752,791 acres remaining open. The area cultivated is 24,648 acres, 
22,S71 acres being tilled by pro|»rietorR and 2,077 acres hy tenants. 

The holdings in this division may Ite clAs.Hifie<i as foUow. The average 
•rw of Urge estates over 10,000 acres in exieut is 32,295 acres ;— 
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In iJie north-western district there are under Ifasc 10,S92,831 acres 

•^f Crown land.s, 9,~>69,271 acres being enclosed and 1,323,560 acres open. 

Tbr total area under conditional lease is 3,088,204 atires, and there are 

-4^^1,39y ac^^pj* umler settlement leajie. There is no cultivation to speak 

•^1, the entiro area under crop being only 693 acres. The value of 

*mpri>vp]nents on t'n»wn lands is returned at X830,277. or al»out Is. 6d. 

I>«r acre. There are 1.530 lessi^s, 1,341 occupying Crown lands in 

*wldiii(m to their alienated holdingn, and 189uccupYing Crown lands only. 

The are» of aliemited lands and Crown lands occupied is 15,615.622 

' ' f ■ ind dedncting the area cultivated, 25,341 fu^res, there remain 

' ' ''JKl acres devotwl to the pa-storal and dairying industries — 

'if roursc, the former. The total area of the counties comprising 

ision being 19,157,800 acres, tlie area remaining unalienated and 

I'tTupiril by lease, allowing for alienation in lioUlings under 1 acre in 

M<'nt, which are not included in the tigures given a^xjve, will not be 

I nnM> tliou about 3,465,000 aci-es. 



The Westers Plai.vs. 

I'l the extreme west of the colony settlement is making but slow 
P'"t>itn'^'*«. With the exception of the great mining centre of Brokea 
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Hill, ftitnntpd nn 


the liotindarv of tho neij^hlviuring eolnny ol 


South 


Australia, aroimd 


which 


a large ]»opulation has settled within the 


la.st few 


years, the wholo of this 


vasft ]>ortion of the domain of New South Wales 


is given up to tbo 


(let ins tn fin j;; of Kt4x*k. 8heep->>roodinK is in-aii-ticallv 1 


thp only industrv, t\n 


eoneral fharatter of the country ni 


litatin;; m 


at^trist the sncc4?88ful rearing of oattlo. The present stnt« of settlement | 


on the western plainn iu 


illustrated l)y tlw* ligure« given below :— 
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pSmonof lami nHnnfttPil is only 2 13 ]HTCM?nt of tho to<Al aiva 
rtrict, Scing an a^ifregnt* of 1,765,694 acres oxit of S:2.7*''),OSO 
ih the division is estimated to contain. Of this an^a, 1,632,733 
Sn thft oticupanoy of tliL' landowneits, ami only 132.961 aurvs an? 
r piivaU* InRHH, tliis kiml of tenure being principally met with 
untieA of Oaira, Narran, Waljeers, Clyde, Franklin, aiul Tani. 

number oi holdings is 1,01>9, of which 498 are fre<»hold : 143 
ntwl properties : 23 partly freehold and partly private leasehold ; 
olds to which considerablo areas of Ci*uwn lands are attached ; 
i pentod holdiii;^ with Crown lands attJichod ; and 16 froehohls 
1 private rent^ and Cro-w-n lands attached. The average at-ea 
loci holding for the whole western di\iKion is l.fiOT aires, tho 
a many counties, uwing to the small number of holdings, Vjeing 
t In Waljeers it reaches 1 l,!>]2acre8; in Franklin, fi.07S acres ; 
1,460 ru*res ; in Manara, 4,418 acres ; and in Pcrr>', 3,014 acres, 
ige in Finch is 3,'! 32 acres ; in Tani, 3, 1 24 acrCvS ; in AViudeyer, 
w; in Clyde, 2,398 acres; in LanrJaborough, 2,278 acres; in 
2.021 acres; in Yuii/xnulgra, 1,995 acres; in Kilteni, 1,859 

Killara, 1,7S1 acres; in Mospgiel, 1,410 acres; in Blaxland, 
h*h: in Wentworth. 1,282 acres; and in Irrara, 1,007 acres. 
in it is 1,001 acres; diminishing in thn other counties from 

in Yanda to 120 aci*es in Poole ; while in Yancowinna (in the 
iill DiHtrict) there are 210 holdings averaging 65 acres each. 
me holding of 40 acres in Barrona. Tlie land is used purely 
b1 purposes, except in the vicinity of townships, where market- 
;nnd h'uit-growing are carriwl on, principally by ClxiucHe. 
Ml of alienated land enclosed in this ili vision is 1,699,879 acres ; 
•lose<l, 65,815 acres. In cultivation there is an area nf 10,068 
y 539 acres of which are tilleil by tenants. The average area 
Btates iiver 10,0t>0 ticrea in extent is 34,002 acres. 
Mings on the westei-n plains may be clossiBed oa follows : — 
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The area of Crown Unds occupie^l in tluH ilivUion is very large, tbere 
being no less tlian 7-, 970,000 acres unilt^r various f«.nni8 of )ease. 
Under homeBtead le»use there are 10,520,438 acres. There is ri small 
area of 437,4r)ri acres under conditional leasn, gninled under tlie Act of 
ISS4, hut this form of le^we is no longer obtainable in the westfim 
division. The number of lessees of Crown lunthi is 1,018, of whom 
435 oecujiy Crown lands in aildition t*» their alienated holdin^^, while 
l,]SJ occupy Crown lands only. Thf value of iin]»i^»venients is retumc*! 
at £4,859,946 — an average of about Is. Id. per acre occupied. 

The totiil area of alienated lands and Cniwn lands occupie<l is 
74,741,294 acres, which is all devoted to pastoral pursuits with the 
excejilion of 18,015 acres under crop. Th« Uital area of the countios of 
the western plains is computed ut 82,705,080 acres, and the area 
remaining unoccupied or unalietiattxi is, therefore, not quite 8,000,000 
acres. 

Area of HoLDixng. 

It will be gathered from an analysis of the figures which have beea^ 
given that settlement in New South Wales has hitherto tended towardi 
the concentration into coini:)aratively few hands of the lands alienated to 
a large nmnber of individual selectors, and that in tlie groat majority 
of cases the owner of the land is also the occupier. Tenancy, as undei"^ 
stood in older settled communities, has made comparatively little progress, i 
90' 19 i>er cent, of the land alienated being yet in the occupancy of the 
proprietors themselves, or an area of 39,204,694 acres ; whilst only 
4,*J0*J,518 acres, or 9-81 per cent., are held under lease fixim the free- 
holders. 

lielow will be found the number of holdings of various sizes througli- 
out the colony*. diHtinguishing freehold from rented land. It will be 
understood that here, as elsewhere in this chiiptor, though reference i« 
made to holders who occupy Cmwn lands in addition to alienati*d laiiJc. 
tlie area of such Cro^'n lands is not considered in treating of the sixe of 
the holdings : — 
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The alienat«(l area of the holdings referred to in the table just given, 
wbetlier freehold or rented, will In; found in the fignres suhjoinod, which 
also Hhow the percentage of alienated land to he found in the holdings 
of each specitie*3 size, as well as the prop*)rtiou each size of holding, 
whether freehold or rented, boars to the total area alienated : — 



aMOCBoliUnga. 



Arok of Holdings. 



Vtrochold. 



Rented. 



Tula]. 



Proportion 

to Total Aileo&ted Area 

of Ibo Oolonr. 



PrevhoM. Eented. ToUl 



1 to 30 acres 

M to 400 acres 

401 to l,lH)Oacro« ... 
1,001 to 10.000 AcreB 



91,516 
3,745,206 
4,042,169 
10,733.823 



10,001 acrssand upwarda 20.591 ,950 



Total 39,204,694 



acres. 
00,975 
1,106.778 

717,00'J 
1,540,453 

838.273 



4.262.618 



seres. 
152,521 

4,850.084 
4,759,178 
12,274,306 
21.430,223 



43,4fi7,2I2 



f cent. 


^oenU 


0-21 


014 


8-62 


2'54 


9-30 


1-66 


24 69 


3*55 


47-37 


1*93 


90*19 


0-81 



t^oent. 
0-33 
H'lS 
10-95 
28-24 
49-30 

100-00 



The above figures strikini^Iy ilUistratfl the present condition of coloni- 
zation in New South AVules, and tlieii- meaning sliotild not be lost sight 
of by thos4i who watch with attention tlie vanou.s i)IiaseR of settlement 
in this country. The proportion of land in holdings less than 30 acres 
iu extent i» only O'SO per cent, of the total area of land alienated in the 
colony, and represents an aggregate of 152,621 acres ont of a totaJ of 
43,467,212 acres; this small ocivage consistH of 17,547 holdings, each 
occupying an average of H-7 ocrtJH. HoUUngs between 31 and 400 
•crw in extent numl»er 'J2,741, with an aggregate ai*ea of 4,850,9^4 
tQTMfOr ll'lG jrf-r cent, of the area alienat<-d in tlie colony, giving an 
»*'>nigt? of 14S aci-es per holding. It in in this catejjory that a great 
IfTMon uf the land devot<id to cultivation in to bo found. In areiw 
' a 401 and 1,000 acres are to be found 7,517 estates, the number 

, mg rajddly as the area increases, aggregating in all 4,759,178 
or 10 1)5 per cent, of the area alienatetl, giving eacli an average 
63.'l acres. The tendency just nottnl becomes still more marked in 
tlt^ holdings betwi^en 1,001 and 10,000 acres in extent, their numl>er 
^ng only 4,GGG, whilst they aggregate 12,274,300 acres, or 2824 por 
cent of the total area alienat^l in the colony, ginng an average of 
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2,031 acres per holdiaR. Tho oUmax is reached, bowovpr, in the hoWinpi 
of more tlwin 10,000 ficnsa in extent- Of these there are hut 672, 
aggregatin«[ 21,430,223 aci-ea, or 4930 per cent, of the whole »wu 
alienated from the Crown, each avcraji^g an area of 31,890 acros. 

Settlement and Ag&icultukg. 

Some remarks as to the relative state of agriculture and of settlement 
on tljB alienated rural lantls of the colony cannot fail to be of intercut, 
tJKpeciulIy wiieu read in conjunction with the preceding tigurea. The 
following tiihle dcala with this question, and the figures carry with them 
their own explanation : — 



Blxo of Holdioga. 



AUenated 



Arw Altodftted. 



Aha CutUvatML 



ProiKutton' 
Tobhl. to wm of TbtaL 

Cttlcinj'. 



to An* 



1 toSOacrca 

31 to 400 acres 

401 to I.tXKJacres 

1,001 to 10,000 acres 

20,001 acres and upwards 

ToUl 



No. 

17,M7 

32,741 

7.617 

4,668 

672 



63,143 



152.521 

4,860,984 

4.759,178 

12.274,306 

21,430,223 



43,467>2IS 



p«r oent. 

o-os 

2*44 

2-39 

6*17 

10-78 



fi3,G03 
640,402 
366,903 
404,759 
149,051 



21-86 



1,623.718 



3514 
13-9 

3'30 

0-70 



8*74 



A1thouj;h the highest proportion of land cultivated in any of tbeM 

seiicK, when ciimpared with the total aiH^a aUenated in the colony, i> 

found in holdingri from 31 to 400 aci*cM in extL*ut, yet when com^iarcd 

with the aggregate area alienatetl in the series itstslf it represents only 

'23-3'J per cent, of it ; whilnt on the smaller boUlings, less than 31 utro* 

jin extent, a.s much as 3.'>'14 per cent, of tho area alienated is unikr 

i-iCultivatiou. The proportion considerably decreases an thd higher arOW 

are reachetl, bt-ing reduced to 070 per cent in tJiose over 10,000 acres. 

Fixnn the tablo given wi page 300, souie interesting infonuatiou nuiy 

be gleanwl with rugjinl to the pro^>ortion of tiie number of owners ^ 

land who Ktill occupy tlu-ir fn'ehohU, those who rrsido on rented linids 

Hud those who occupy, in addition to tlieir fi*eelioIda, land^ rented eilbcf 

from private ownt^rs or from the Ci-own ; but a mope coinprchoasue 

view of these two phases of settlement may bo obtained by 



ition of the followiiij; uih\v, iu wliitOi the holdings are divided 
a gTtfater number of cattgorieH ncconling to tlieir sizes : — 




SIZE OF HOLDim 



Holding ooa«btlO|p of— 



ill 

m 




Total 
An* 

Alltmatod. 



ID 4.000 iCTM.. 

.7,>M> luinM . 
J0.()00 aorv* 

90.0001 



10,000 •rre* 
and upwanli 



No. 


No. 


Nn. 


No. 


Ko. 


No. 


No. 


6,7« 


%vsn 


asi 


S7 


8 


8 


0.078 


3.0S8 


I.OIIV 


H1& 


29 


11 





6,004 


1,848 


1,323 


sns 


IS 


5 
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8,406 


S.884 


I.WH 


«4« 


B07 


.11 


4 


o.:2» 


4,fl&6 


s,a«7 


4M 


058 


(U 


S8 


8.4tK) 


4,aoi 


1.810 


086 


LSM 


IJO 


m 


8,WM 


i,»iO 


777 


4iO 


BS8 


X4 


81 


4.640 


2.00(1 


480 


tsi 


1.1H8 


SI 


78 


4.080 


9UU 


2aa 


186 


Slfi 


10 


44 


1.UI4 


042 


ISS 


14« 


szu 


7 


no 


l.tfOtt 


830 


Iftl) 


117 


1.227 


ss 


80 


S,S86 


3M 


65 


»& 


iM 





48 


708 


tt2 


4A 


H7 


108 
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SD 


685 


Stt 


67 


(MJ 
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«M 
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88 
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90 
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40 




9 


04 


in 
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lis 




11 


lie 


39,3X7 


li.»3 


4.071 


1Q,3H 


m 


1.071 


in.i43 



21,014 

48.780 

7i>,7n 

tl^.OSl 

07S,0&8 

!,:(»*, 048 

1.160,4)4 

1,380,668 

801}, tU4 

73), 444 

],U4.148 

5M,e7« 

484,7.12 

&4.*I,UM 

2.rww.7» 

1,607,1(18 

'•,UW,I73 

l,f4S.in7 

1,133.4^ 

'^,04&.7«l 

1.720.018 

i!.«lf.S43 

•i.(ru,72a 

3.3AO.03X 
2.2(W.mfl 
ll.llh.'Jtfi 



43.4«7.2U 



From the above it will ho seen that the total number of occupiers of 
.freeholds only is 33,327, thu proportion to the total number of occupiers 
»ng fairly constant in each Hiy.e of holding]). Absolute tenants of 
i\-«t« lands who number 14,093, are far more numerous in the 
lalier classes of holdings, and rapidly diminish both in number and 
^portion as the estates l>ecome larger. The same is the case with 
to holders of freehold and pri\'ate rented land, who number 
4,071. The persons wlio jxissess freeholds with Crown lands 
;hed nurnl>er 10,2.^)4, and 45 |>er cent, of the hojdinga over 1,000 
iu extent are in this category. Occupiers whose holdings are 
made up of private rented lands and partly of Crown lands oidy 
Tinmlier 327 altogother ; while owners of fr(*ehoUl, who are Crown, 
tenants and private tenants at the same time, i^huw a total of 1,071. 

There are 2,341 occupiers of Crt)WD lands only, not connected with 
*lit*nated holdings. The total an'u of nlieniited holdings over 1 acre in 
<utetit in the colony is 43,4tj7,2 1 2 acres, and of the Crown lands occupied 
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117,135,695 oci-ra, making: a total of 160,602.907 acres. Of this area, 

lr».s,9'lM,190 acres are used for grazing and dairyiuf^, and 1,659,717 acres 
for aji^ricuiture. Tlje total value of iiuproveujeuts on Crown lands i« 
returned at £9,10tt,3&l — equal to Is. 5'7d. per acre. ! 

The figures in regard to hoUliii^ represent rural settlement only, 
and account for 43,-167,"212 acres out of a totiU of 45,257,468 acres that 
have l>een alienated. The balance of 1,79(1,^*56 acres represents lands 
in cities and townn, and rural lands abandoned, to all ap|>eai"ances, by 
their ownei-a. The lands of the colony ai*e held by 136,000 jK^raona,! 
the owners being ahnoeit etjually distributed between the towns uud 
country. 



is of a Board. I 

iniiy, with tlio I 
each enrolled 



Labour Settleuexts. 

In June, 1893, an Act was passed to promote the e-stablisbmeut o' 
labour settlements, thus enabling persons without capiUd to provide for 
themselves and their families. The land may be lea.sed for twenty-eight 
years, with a right of i-euewal, and loans of money ai*e granted tit enable 
the settlers to carry on o[»eration.s, the first re|iayment of the loan and the 
rent of the land not being required until four years from the date of 
tlie lease. During 1894 an Amending Act was jwLsaod, enijx)wertng 
the Minister to douVtle the amount of loan authorised under the origiaal 
Act. Tlie control of e^ich establishment is left in the hand 
Funds are provided by the Treasury from which the Board m 
approval of the Minister, grant the following sums ;— To each 
member with a family dependent on him, not oxce«^ding i;50 ; tomarrieJ 
persons witliout family, a sum not exceeding £iO ; and toeiLch merubnr 
unmarried, a sum not exceeding X30. At the close of the year \S%, 
two settlements were in exist*?nce, viz., Wilberforce and Bega. The 
Pitt Town settlement, which had been establisheil in June, 1893, with 
an area of 2,100 acres, was converted into a Casual Labour Farm on tlx^ 
17th June, 1896. The i3ega settlement was established in July, 1893, 
the area being 1.360 acres and the population consisting of 20 uten, 
20 women, and 74 children, or a total of 114. The imiirovoments »r* 
valued at XI, 557, and the amonnt of loans is £1,746. In August, 18^3, 
the WilberfoiTc settlement was formed, and now contains ^82 acrei^ 
finding home and employment for 18 me/i and 15 women, with 53 
children, or a total jfupulalion of 86. The value of improvements ii 
£2,107, and the pnount of loan.s advanced £2,4^^0. 
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THE soil of Now South Walps is as rariod as tho clinrnte is diversi- 
fied, iiiid within tho boundnries of the colony may be cultivated 
not only the prixluctions of the temperate regiona, but even those of 
cold an<l of sub-tropical latitudes. Except in the inaccessible or rugged 
jwrtions of the mountain chains and tho more ariti re^'ionH of the north- 
westerti districts, the soil is almost everywhere susceptible of cultivation. 
3he area absolutely unfit for ticcupation of any sort has been roughly 
■Wtimate<i at less than «^,000,000 acres ; and it may be fiai<l that the 
ipeftt^r part of the land adapted for settlement is in some form or other 
'fBpftblft of being cultivated. But success in tillage in the colony is 
•Itogether independent of the mere fitness of the soil for cultivation. 
An irrogular rainfall and a want of uniformity in the seasons, which 
aw th».' chief cliaract eristics of the climate of a lai^e part of the 
interior, have impeded the advance of agriculture in the great westera 
plaiuR. And to these obstacles there may be added the cost of transport^ 
which, owing to the great distance that produce has to be carried by 
laud, has told greatly against cultivation for export — a resource which 
inu5l be the chief hope of the farmers in a country so sparsely popu- 
lated aft New South Wales, and consequently one affording such a small 
home market. 

ClTLTIVATIOV. 

The reoorcU relating to the fanning operations of the early days of the 
colony are necessarily both imperiect and meagi-e. Among other it^ma 
•rf interest, it is recfirded that tho first settler, a man named James 
Itttse, entei-ed on his farm of 30 acres at Parramatta on the 25th 
l^ebroary, 17^9 ; and that the first free emigrant to undertake the cul- 
tivation of the soil of the colony was a Gennan, named Philip Schaffer, 
^hn came out with tho First Fleet as an agricultural superintendent, 
cliiffly with a view to attempt the culture of tobacco on behalf of the 
Covenimc-nt. The first Government farm was an area of D acres at 
ftirin Cove, the designation of which still preserves a memory of thi." 
'ly efisny in hubbandry, as does that of Garden Island, where one of 
»e first attempts in fruit-growing was made. The eharact4?r of the 
"loil in tho vicinity of Farm Cove was, however, by no means favourable 

bleed was conse(|uently very inadequate.. 
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An agricultural eettlement was next foniied at Roselilll, now known 
Parramatta ; and in November, 17^1, there were here upwanls of 7 
acres of laiul under cultivation. During the siime year it is recojxlod 
that no less than 1,000 huuh^ls of wheat, ns well as 500 bushela o£ 
maizo, were reaped on Norfolk Islftnd. At the close of the year 1793 
there were under cultivation in New South AA'ales I,1SG acres witli inai 
208 with wheat, and i! 4 witli harlry ; 121 acr^s were laid out as gardens 
and 161 acres had be«n cleared ready for the plough. In IJSOO the toti 
quantity of lartd under cultivation amounted to 7,677 acres. In 1803 m 
iless than 125,476 acres were occupied by the Goveminpnt, or had bet 
granted to indi\'iduals ; 16,624 acres had been oleai*ed, 7,118 
were under wheAt, the avei*Rge yield being IS bushels to the acre ; and 
*>,279 acres were under barley, maize, and other crops. Owing partly io 
disastrous rioods, and partly to the state of politic-il uncertainty whicb 
prevaileil during the ne.\L few years, the area iu cultivation deereiued, 
and when Governor Macquarie came to the colony in ISIO, only 
7,615 acres of land were iu tilhige, while when he left in ISUl tiiis 
kroa had increased to 32^207 acres. AVith the crossing of the I>)uo 
l^ountains the aiva of settlement w;i5 laigely widened, but agriculture 
,vas for many years conHncd to the coastal zone and the t^'ilih--land. 
At the present time an area comprising nearly 2,044,000 acres, including! 
gras&dands, is in cultivation ; while if the area prepared And cleared for 
the next season's agricultural operations be included, the total reaob«s 
2,418,704 acres. The area under crops, properly so called, during tiio 
year ended March, 1897, was I,G50,717 acres, and that under artilicWly- 
60wn grasses, 3^4,016 acre^, or a total area in cultivation of 2,043,733 
aci-es. 

The progress of cultivation during tlie last twenty yetkrs Lt ahown is 
the table given below. It will b<? seen that the increase in the aira in 
cultivatinn dxiring the year ended March, 1697, was no lew* than 
394,271 acres, and far exceeded that of any other year within tli* 
periixi fur which the figures are supplied : — 
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acm^ 


1878 


MW.MO 


0-9 


1888 


1,048,305 


1-0 


1879 


6i:{,U42 


0-y 


1889 


999,2$»8 


i-o 


1890 


&^^64l 


o-g 


1890 


1.164,47r» 


v\ 


1881 


710.337 


0-9 


1891 


l.ti-*1.419 


11 


1882 


«45,063 


0-8 


1892 


1,179.«21 


1-0 


1883 


73:4.682 


0-0 


1893 


1,372.(H^ 


* • 


1884 
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1894 


l.o09.4(U 
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1885 
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0-9 


1895 
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Only about 08 per cent. o£ the total ai-ea of New Stmth AVales is 
Actually devote*! Uy the growth of agricultural ])i'04iuco, and if the 
small exietft of land upon which fienuaDent artiiicial grassea have been 
•own for dairy-farmin)^ ])ur|joscs be added to the ai*ca under crops, 
the proportion readies oiily I'O por cent, of the total area of tlie colony, 
and represents about I'C acres per head of its population. The propor- 
tion of the total ci^ltivated area, computed on the total area of alienated 
jural lands, is about 3*8 per cent. 

An iixipre«*ion appears to prevail that in this tv)untry purchaseti lands 
are used by the settlers for agriculturul purposes, whilst Crown leases 
only are oiied f(»r grazing ; but such is far from being the case, as the 
grrnt majority of beiecU»rs are only gnuier* in a small way of business, 
and ajfricultural settlements, pure and simple, are coniined to very 
limitcni areas in the alluvial lands of the lower valleys of the coastal 
riven, and around two or three centres in the middle division of the table- 
Of the total area under crops, 1,221,141 acres, or 73 08 per cent., 
onltivated by the owners; while 43^,076 acres, or 26*42 per cent, 
cultivatetl by tenant o<'CUpi*»rs, including Crown land lesseea If 
area under permanent grasses were added, the proportion of 
caltivaUnl leased lands would be somewhat higher, as a number of the 
dairy farms in the soutliem coast district, where gruhs is largely sown, 
are hold on lease. 

New South Wales is essentially a pastoral country, and with tlie 
exeeiption of a few districts wlwre agriculture has takm a hold, the 
oaltivation of the soil is seccmdary to stock-breeding. Thiscircumstanco 
iaby no means due to lack of good land, and itcanntit he ascribed to tho 
defect* of the climate; for the c^jlony jiossesses land the capabilities of 
which are unsurpassed for the production of any kind of agricultural pro- 
duce, and its climate is certainly superior to that of other parts of the Aus- 
tralian continent where the cultivation of cereals has been carried on for 
reanj pasl. Taken as a whole, the yield of cro])3 in New South Wales is 
•r than that obtained in anyother contiuentul colony, but, at the same 
.communication with the metropolitan market is much more diflicult. 
tgriculture tTinnot >»e developed unless access to the markets be rendered 
lioch fwcT and cheap, and to secure this desirable end in a country so vast, 
%zid with 60 small a population, is a matter not easily accomplished. U]) 
[to the present, stock-rearing has maintained the position of an occupation 
while entailing considerably less physical labour and personal 
renience, has yielded results far more remunerative than those of 
Iture ; but as population increases, and there remains no more 
to be taken up for grazing purposes, agricultural pursuits must be 
irt^ to under the pressure of an ever-incrrasing demand. As it is, 
iwever. the laud devoted to agriculture atforda permanent employment 
to a fnir proportion of the working population of the province. The 
*»«i actually under crop varies, ovring to a variety of circumstances, 
rt them is a steady increase in the sm-face cleared for utilisation in 
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The number of persons report<»d fts employed in agricultural and dairy- 
farming pursuits during iho year ended March, 1897, was 00,814, of whom 
10,928 were females. Of the totJil number, G2,'2U0 males and 4,980 femidtt 
were engaged in purely farming operations, whilst tlie dairy-famiinjj 
industry gave employment to 11,686 males ixnA 11,948 females. If to 
these be added 30,323 persons t-ngaged in paatoral pursuits, it is estimatwl 
that mral occupations absorb the energies of 121,1^7 persons. Ah the 
geograj)laoal distribution of employment in these pursuits presents in- 
teresting features, tlie numbers of persons emjiloyed in the great diviRiona, 
of the colony, according to the classification adopted, ai-e shown f>f'low. 
It must he un<lerstn«xl that the number given as engaged in dairy- 
farmintf does iKtt include 702 hands employed in town factories: — 
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orJer to appreciate the proper beai-ing of the Bgures in the ftbovo 
ale, it is advisable to consider them in conjunction with the iigures 
>wing the area brought into cultivation within each diriaion, and 
?se will be found ajipeiided : — 
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Crops. 



Area 

CTIearwl and 

Prepared 

tor 

CultlvRlitm. 



» Coast — 

"Northern Dintrict..,. 

-iDnter and Hawkca- 
bar>' Valleys. 

/-ouDty of Cumber- 
land and Metropolis 



acros. 
4,005,444 

1,952.806 

475,665 



k»uth«ni District ; 1,9U4,078 

XoUl 



eTfcble-Und— 
N'orthcrn DiBtrlol... 

>titral , 

^thern 



Total 



• Wevtem Slope — 

Vorihero District 

"eulral ,, 

Sou them Diiitnct,and 
Valley of the Slur- 
ry 



Total 



e H'estcm PhuDB ... 
Grand Total 



8,427,yy3 



10,262,019 

8,481,809 

I2,ri20,07:i 



31,263,931 



15.645.622 
9.676.212 



20,848,855 



46,169.680 



74,741,294 



160,602,007 



acres. 
149.046 

68.156 

46,633 
53,408 



318,143 



1)2,679 

286.689 
309,246 



7na,6i4 



25.341 
41.182 



547,522 



614,045 



18,915 



1,650,717 



acres. 
19,430 

5.123 

3.129 
8.196 



35,878 



31,056 

7I.22i» 
66,288 



168.573 



13,347 
10,899 



144,515 



168,761 



1.SI9 



375,mi 



Ares 

under 

Prrmunt-nt 

Artind&ily- 

•ownGnuMn. 



RIntf -burked 
OIHl 

Pnrtuaiy 
GesroiL 



acres. 
105,958 

7.938 

2,645 

152,529 



269,070 2,231,240 



12,509 
.39.690 
36,859 



89,058 



676 
2,211 



acres. 
732,135 

822,790 

30.600 
645.706 



2.239,125 
2.856,157 
4,269,356 



9.:164.639 



< 



3,162,289 

3,248,662 



22.722 5,025.330 



25.609 I 11,436.271 



279 



2,954,058 



384.016 2.'i,966,2a8 



Potting together the figures in the tablea just given, it will Uo seen 
at the average area to each person engaged in rural pursuits is 
>26 acres, ranging from 55 acres in the metropolitan county to 13,666 
PCS in the we-stem plains. The average for each district ia shown 
tow, and th(»ugb a cIosp diHtinction c^mnot be drawn between the 
koal area affording employment to a man in eacli of the three main 
fhsiona of farming, it will 1k' apparent enough that the diKtriet^ 
tooted to niarket-garilening, fruit-growing, dairying, cereal-farming, 
J grazing offer most I'inployment per unit of area in the order given. 
mr t from the metropolitan district, which contains numerous 
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orchards and market-garble na, the South Coast Districts surpass all ifcc 
others with one jierson to every 137 acres, followixl by tiie Hunter Kiver 
District, with one to every 19G acres, and the North Coast, with oneto 
every 238acrt»H. Only two other districts fall below the jiroportion of 
one person tu 1,000 acres. 



W^oa. 


Are* 
oociipkd. 


Pcraona 
etuplojred. 


Ana wt»A 

psnon 
emploH- 


The Coast— 

Northern District . 


acres. 
4,005,444 
U952.806 

475,665 
1,904,078 


No. 

16,787 
9,963 
8,.M7 

14,477 


acroR. 
339 


Hunter Bud HAwkesbnry Valleys 


IM 


County of Oiimbcrliuid aiid Metropolis , 

Southern District 


9i 

137 






ToUl 


8.427,993 


49,744 


169 






The TaMc-land— 

Northern District 


10.262,049 
8,481.809 
12,620,073 


0.5S3 
16.563 
18,290 


1,071 


Central District 


512 


Southern District 


684 






Total 


31,363,931 


•44.436 


7<B 


The Western Slope- 
Northern District 


15,646,639 
9.675,212 

20.848,855 


5.705 

3.013 

12.770 


S,Slft 


Central District 


3,311 


Southern District and Valley of the Murray 


1.632 


Total 


46,169.689 


21.488 


2.148 






The Western Plains 


74,741,294 


5,409 


13. 6« 


Grand Total 


160,602,907 


121,157 


i,3ai 







The total area of New South Wales is 198,634.8S0 acrea. Exclust»e 
of all rivers, lakes, and streams, the area is estimated at 19.'>.*?82,150ftcr«^ 
of which 43,467,212 acres of alienated land, and 117,135,695 acres of 
Crown land, making a total of 160,602,907 acres, were devoted to rural 
industries on the 31st March, 1897. Of this area, 13,02:5,085 acr«* of 
alicnat^.'d land and 12,303,1*23 acres of Crown land were ring-lwrkeJ 
and partly cloai-ed ; 333,229 acres of alienated land and 50,787 acn^ 
of Crown land were under permanent artiticially-aown grasses ; 373,0M 
acres of alienated hind were cleared and prepared for cultivation ; tad 
1,623,718 acres of alienated land and 3'},999 acres of Cruwn land 
making a total of 1,659,717 acres, were under crops. Cultivation ii 
oarried on throughout the colony in patches scattered over \'ast itodr- 
grazin^ areas. Tlie best lands for producing cereals are still, and will 
probably remain for many years, in the hands of the pafltorulists ; vhiUi 
farmers have not always settled on the kind of country best suited fof 
the cultivation o£ th»*ii crops. It is the settler, not the soil, that 
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dvfeermuied tbU ]>oitit. It becomes, therefore, difficult to divide the 
country into a^iciiltaral lands, as distinguisliod from those purely 
pastoral in character. 

The area devoted to ejich of the principal crops during the agricul- 
tural year ended 31^)1 March, 1897, with the quantity ur value of the 
produce harvested, will be found Ix-low : — 



I)«in1ptiaa of CW|b 



AroL 



Pndnetion. 



UoKriitttoii of C^op. 



Arc*. 



Prndactlon. 



Ormln 



rinin 

GrevuFooil 

fip»ln 

Hm 

i*r««n FoUJor 
La>:«rua ami Sown 



m 



H»f 

<<re«n FoiMv 

rill thi) }Otf . 

VM .lit 



Oiuka ■ 

Hay 

Orccn Fod^ 



aertt. 

800,112 

101.130 

!U,3dS 
10,4W 

.IP.SSD 

IJ(S,MO 

C.451 



ao,6LS 
tS.SAt» 

ai,i70 

S4.0S] 
8,S34 

(1.458 
l,«Uk 
X.«l« 



8,S53,4«Abiuh. 
llK,3a7 tona 



6,7M.217biMh. 



394.63SlM»h. 

li:*,067 toiu 



71,407 tona. 



I90,S76 tiini. 
(M,214t01U. 

£190.715 



110.340 bnah. 
S. 141 ton 



K'tr^biim for Gneu Food 
Orajigene«-~ 

Pnnliietlve 

Noit-btfttriiig 

Gtu|wvlDea~ 

Fur wlne-nuUnc . . 

Fur tab1« UM 

Non-bearlnt; 

Murket-iranlent 

Pumpkins aod Melons . . 
MiUM- 

Omia 

Qrotn Fodder 

Rye— 

Omin 

flreeo Fodder 

Tuniiiw 

TobcMX-o 

Pbm and B«UM 

ManK«4d-wunEe] 

Uiiiont 

All utber Crops 



TMa 



IS.tiOS 

S,S&0 

4,1!» 

4,008 

2,008 

7«0 



487.t&8 



7»4.28<gmn«. 
2,8SAtuaa 



0.824 


UO8.S&3 


6.»17 


17,I>4<J tons 


021 


7,027 buih. 


2.006 




1,467 


22,000 bosb. 


6S& 




S4£ 


7.fl4ttoiui 


«,744 


X7,4fl8 cwt. 


6X1 


4, 4 lU bush. 


7S 


340 torn 


«48 


636 „ 


i.a&2 


£17,&1B 


l,6&0,n7 





* Bxcludlnff %-ines and omngei. 



[The quantities of a^cultural produce harveste<l during the year 
March, lf»97, and the value of each crop, are given in the foUow- 

itenient, the vuluoa \>Aiv^ the average for tlio whole colony at the 
time the ljar\est was ^^atht-red ; — 



1 C«p. P~ij^""or y^ 


Crop. 


ProduuUon or 
Area. 


Vftloa. 


wh«t . ...1. . 


S,H5S.44fi btiali. 

G.TIt4.1lT ,. 

UO.MO „ 

».oe7 ,. 

«»A,0U2tona. 

36.3S:r .. 
74,472 trVKM 
(M,2H Umt. 
&U& „ 

l.Wl ., 

s».i7e .. 


£ 

l,IISJ.Z71 

(flf'.i'S-i 

15,171 

83.404 

4,444 

7*i,ri>4 

S.Tlii 

S.M6 
101,141 


XnlwTo 1 . . 1 


27,408 OWL 

2.8S6 toita. 

4ii7,tlU caam. 

24,031 ftCTva. 
U,W4 .. 

13,24)1 buall. 

I7.y40toiK. 

Tw.ilflgall. 

7.LiJ4 ,. 

i.3&:e acrvs. 


£ 

il.Mtt 
4Q.3W 


Ki^ 


Ornpas 


Aifin 


Oiuis««wk1 LonMM 
Orcb&nls 


V7,48X 
lfi0,7X6 


CtUa 


OUHrCmia 

Ip;:::::::: 


MsjItet.'innlAnt 

Pauftod Baana.... 
Pumpkin* &M«l»Di 
Wine 


lOH.SSS 
l.QBV 
44,860 
6O&70 




Kraody 


I tf( 


!SRSr 


UiupvuifladCiopa.. 


ir.bio 


TMf> -nd M«. 


r- 


Total VI 


due £ 


C,321.5a» 
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The area under crops, the value of the agricultural produce, and tho 
average value per ncre for the year 1871, and for each year siuce 188U( 
are given below : — 



Tear funded 
lllBt Much. 


Area utidcf 
crop*. 


IVtal Vo^ne o( 
ProduM. 


Arcngc V&luo 
per mctc. 




ftcre«. 


£ 


£ a. d. 


1871 


397.389 


2,220.000 


5 119 


ISSl 


629,180 


3.829,660 


6 t 9 


1S82 


583.8C8 


4,ltH,346 


7 3 8 


1883 


600,227 


3,304.891 


5 1 


1884 


702,131 


3,806.182 


5 8 5 


1885 


735,lt2l 


2,836,697 


3 17 2 


1880 


737,701 


3,375.HS2 


4 11 6 


1887 


837,468 


3,943.645 


4 14 2 


1888 


855.627 


4,151,692 


4 17 1 


18S» 


798,966 


3.21»8,759 


4 2 7 


1800 


947,072 


4,4.'i9,861 


4 14 2 


1891 


852,704 


4,136.887 


4 17 


1892 


840,383 


3,584.490 


4 4 8 


1803 


1,010,727 


.1,961,367 


3 18 5 


IS94 


1,206,992 


3,861,771 


3 4 


1S95 


USJ-^gr^i 


3,395,571 


2 113 


189G 


1,348,000 


4,066,946 


3 4 


1397 


1.659.717 


5.321.569 


3 4 2 



. Wheat, 

In Lhe early days of settlement the Hawkesljury River Valley, W»<i 
the country adjacent to the towns of Parramatta, Liverfwol, Peurilli, 
Catiideu, and Muilluaii, wfre the principal cenirfs of wheat cultivatioiu 
Unskilful farniing, and tlie consequent exhaustion of the soil, with ihr 
attendant evils of rust, snmt, and other diseases, caused these dUtricl* 
ti» he ahandoned little by little jia wheat-country, and on the discovery 
of the Butliurst Plains their iuiportauce at once ceased. The dislricta 
of Bathurst, Goulbum, Gundagai, Tumut, Youn;^, Monaro, and New 
England were each in turn occupied hy agriculturists, and the auitahilit)' 
of their soil and climate, as well as that of tho whole of the mountaio 
plateau, for the growth of this cereal became definitely establishtd. 
!Subsei|uently the cultivatiou was extended in a south-westerly dim> 
tion to tho Riverina Plains, where at present it is receiving luarked 
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rSon, R5 will be seen from the following table, showing the distri- 
ition of the area cut for grain during the agricultural year ended 
March, 1897, with the production and average yield of each of the great 
LiriMonM of the colony : — 



I nivialnn 


Are* cyt lor 


Yield, 




Total. 


Per Kcre. 


rhe Cooat— 
Northern Diotrict 


acres. 

I/2S6 
S.OtST) 

1,147 


buabels. 

lO.S.'il 

44.071 

1.6S7 

16,909 


bushels. 
15'0 


Hunter and Huwkeslmry Valleys 

Coanty of CuuiberUud and Metro^wlis 
Southera Diitrict 


14-4 
19-6 
14-7 


^p ToUl 


5,554 


82,018 


M-7 


rhe Table-land— 
Tfforthem District 


55.585 
147.604 
193,463 


803.909 
I, (532,617 


145 


Ccntml 


11-7 


Scmthem ,, • 


1,851,152 1 9-5 






Tnt»l 


398.6S2 


4,287,678 


lO'S 


m 




R^esteni Slopes— 
TCorthcrn T)iBtrict ... i.t. 


11,150 

19,283 

4i!9,8$7 


137,995 
125,229 

4,213,008 


12-4 


Ceutrftl ,, 


6-5 


£oatliem Diatrict and Volley of the 
Murray 


9-8 






Total 


4fi0,32() 


4,476,892 


97 






be VTeitem Ploins 


1,556 


6,837 


4-4 






Onuul Total 


860,112 


8,853,445 


10-2 







It u interesting to note that agrlculturo is gaining ground in those 
■icts where the greatest number of the huge freehold e»tates, accunm- 
IaUhI by pA8toralist« under the auction sales and iinprovenient clauses of 
id Act of 1861, are situated. It is in the valleys of the Murray, 
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the Murrumbidgep, and the LachUn that the struggle between squatter 
ant] 8»^lector luis lieen fierccHt, aatl it ia tj»ere that the most remarkable 
increase in wb«at-growing and ia a^culture geaerally ia now exhibited. 
This point ia illustrated by the following statement, which showa the 
increa^ or decrease in the total area cultivated and in the land under 
wheat in each of the divisions of the colony during the ten years be- 
tween March, 1887, and March. 1897 :— 




The figures just given show clearly that by far the larger proportion 
of the increase, both in the area devoted to wheat arid iu general 
cultivation, has taken place in the Kivcrina diatrict. Indeed, iu kooic 
of tlm other parts of the country the additional land devoted to ceronU 
has been, on the whule, comparatively small : while in thoi Huuu>r and 
Hawkesbury valleys there has been a falling off. In the following 
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e the area, under wheat harvested for grain and the yield in busht^U 
given. Thp periwls selected are, as in the former table, the years 
March, 1887 and 1897 :— 



■ ^ 


IS87. 


18ff7. 


lo/oZo. Production. 


i 


The Coast— 
Xortbem District 


acres. 

26 
2,922 

314 


bashela. 

469 

45,415 

85 

5,506 


screa 

1,2S6 

3.065 

86 

1,147 


bushels. 
IU.351 


^BCoiuty of CamlicrLand 


44,071 
1,687 


^"Soothom District 


16.909 


^_ Tntnl , ,, 




3.266 


61.475 


5,584 


82,018 


• 

The TAhle-Und— 
^'o^tll«•rn District... 




32.370 

111,672 

85,959 


486,246 
1.973,431 
1.625.065 


65,685 
147,604 
195.463 


803.909 


^Hi(Vntr«1 


1,632,617 


H|onthem 


1,851,152 


230,010 


4.084,742 


308,652 


4,257,678 


w 

Die WeeUrn Slows— 
^dorthcrn Diitnot 




5,4S5 
18,360 

80.444 


76.072 
358,822 

1,295.639 


11,150 
19.283 

429,887 


137,995 


■hmtiBl 

Hfooihtfrn Distriot vaA Valtoy of 
^* thtt Miirrny 


12.5,229 
4.213.668 


^^^K T/.f.1 




104.289 


I,rJ0,583 


460,320 


4,476,892 


The Western PUioa 




l(>5 


2.09-1 


1,556 


6,857 


337,730 


5,868,844 


866,112 


8.853,445 


m 





The cultivation of wheat during the past thirty years has been very 
irregoJar. For some years prior to 1?:<67 the area under crop had 
noiainM] almost stationary at a littlo more than 1 '25,000 anrcs. In 
1867, however, the acreage increased to 175.000 acrt'.s, and eleven years 
later the area reaprd for grain was practically the same, although during 
thi^ intervening period it liad tluctuatotl to the extent of 50,000 acres. 
Then more land was ap;ain laid under the cereal, and in 1879 the area 
increased to 233,252 acres. Since that time cultivation has been greatly 

ttendf'd, the maximum aroa cut for grain being reached in 1897 with 
>,\ 12 acres. B**low will be found a statement showing the area under 
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wheat for grain since 1868, with the total production and tlie average 
yield per acre : — 



Ynr 

endadSlst 


ATM under 


Yield. • 


ended ai8t 
M&rah. 


Are* under 


Yield. 


CropL 


Tobd. 


Avani^B 


Crop. 


TVita]. 


Av«ii^ 








per acre. 








per»ere. 




acres. 


buahela. 


buBheli. 




acrea. 


buahela. 


biufaeU. 


1868 


149,142 


1.433.807 


9'Gl 


1884 


289J57 


4.345,437 


15-00 


1869 


164,206 


l,787,0a5 


10 -ss 


1885 


275,249 


4,271,394 


15*62 


1870 


189.452 


3.2O0,9.:9 


16-89 


1886 


264.867 


2.733.133 


10-45 


1871 


147.997 


990,395 


6-75 


1 1887 


337.730 


5,8fiS.ft44 


17-37 


1872 


154,030 


2,229.642 


H-48 


' 1888 


380,390 


4.095.S49 


12-Ott 


1873 


177,551 


2,898,463 


Ifi-32 


1889 


3(M.803 


1.4ri0.503 


4 75 


1874 


160.330 


2,273.620 


13 43 


1890 


419.758 


6.570,335 


15-65 


1875 


166,911 


2,148.3^4 


12-S7 


1891 


333.233 


3,(>49.216 


1095 


1878 


133,609 


1,958,640 


14-66 


1892 


356,666 


3,963,668 


ll-U 


1877 


145.608 


2,391.979 


16-43 


1893 


452.1»21 


6,Sli.457 


15-05 


■ 1S78 


176.686 


2,46:"i.5(>7 


13-84 


1K94 


5lKt,SlO 


6,5(12,715 


10-93 


■0879 


233,252 


3.i3y,326 


14-74 


1895 


647.483 


7,041.378 


10-88 


FlBSO 


233.368 


3,613,266 


15-48 


1896 


596,084 


5,195,312 


871 


1881 


253,137 


3.717,355 


1469 


1897 


866,112 


8,853.445 


10-22 


1882 


221,837 


3,405,906 


15-35 










1883 


247,361 


4,042,305 


18-35 








■ 










Av 


erage for 3G 


Yean 


1253 



The great increaao in the area under crop in 1897 shows that increased 
attention is being directed to tl»e cultivation of wheat in New South 
Wales, and there is evidence that the yield is suilicient to make the 
crop payable. Hitherto the colony hn.s luggetl behind its neighbours in 
this impuriant industry, bub in thu above table it liati been shoM'n that 
lack of caimoity to produce a payable average has not been the cause of 
this tardiness in development. Taking the whulo period of thirty years, 
it will be seen thnt the average yield haa been \'2'hl\ bushels to the acre. 
A yield of 15 bushels has not been uncommon, while in 1887 the average 
reached the compamtively high figure of 17*3 bushels. In 1895-6 many 
of the crops were ruined by the absence of rain, and the average of 
8*71 bushels yielded in that year was the lowest obtained since 1867, 
with the exception of 6*75 bushels in 1871 and 4'75 bushels in 1889. 
The average yield in the following year was 1-5 bushel higher ; but it 
was, at the same time, the necond lowest since 188H-9. 

DiWding the perio<I of tJiirty years into tiuinquennial periods, Uie 
average yields ptT acre were as follow : — 

^utnqucniiiAl period. Avrrat(c per aero. 

1808-72 11-99 huahola. 

1873-77 14 71 

187*-S2 1489 „ 

18S3-S7 15-02 „ 

1888-92 11-27 ., 

1893-97 10-90 „ 
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spite of tho luwer averages for the last ten years, it may be said 
at fnim e4]ual qualities of soil a better yield is now obtaine4 than 
euty years ago — a result due largely to improved farming ; but at 
the same time it must not be lost 8igbt of tlmt the occurrence of rust, 
ut» and other forms of disease in wlieat has been less frequent and 
s general of recent years. 

Tf the average yield pr^r acre \ye< compared with tT»R results obtained 
iu the otiier Australasian colonies, it will bo fuuu*! that New iSouth 
ales occupies a satisfactory position, its avera;:;o l>eing exceeded by 
ly one other province of continental Australia, viz., Queensland, 
low will 1m' found the average of each province, and the maximum 
d minimum obtaincfl during t!ie last ten years. It will be seen from 
e followinc tabic thut in South Australia and WesU'rn Australia the 
n 16'J6-7 was the worst experienced during the decade, while the 
vioiis Bt^ason was the worst experienced in Victoria in the course of 
Ust ten years : — 



I Colony. 


Yield In 1807. 


Yield per aero auriat.' ten years, I8S&-gT. 


Avonm«. 


Slaxlmum. 


Minimum. 


P 

New South Walea 

Vitrtorin 


bnahela. 

H.853.445 

7,076,022 

601.254 
2,804,493 

243.027 
I,280.3:W 
6.920.623 


busheU. 
llfl 

8'6 
U7 

5-9 

no 

175 

23-8 


bushels. 

l.'^7 (IHnO) 
u-l (I8<il) 
221 (18881 
7-9 (18901 
14 -2 (1800) 
20-2 (18H<)| 
27-8 (1806) 


bushels. 

4 S (1889) 
4 (1806) 


Qnpfntluid 


0-9 (1SS9) 


South Australia 


1-7 (1807) 


jycrtern Australia 


7 (1897) 


^pnnuiiiin 


151 (18!>4) 


nw Zealand 


19-0 (1801) 





Compared with the production of wheat in the majority of European 
mntries, that of New South Wales will appear inconsiderable, both 
regards the total quantity obtained, and the yield per acre. In the 
[owing table will be found returns from some of the chief wheat- 
twing countries of the world, showing the average production per acre 
this ciTeal : — 



Gounto'. 



yield 
(jeracre. 



Coootr;, 



Avcnure 

yield 
per acre. 



Qjnark.. 

K.iogdum 
rway 



tnitcd 



>ba 

^lermaiiy ... .... .. 

Fraooe „ 

Auitri* 

BHtiab Columbia 



hnsheU. 
31-1 
29-3 
251 
21-5 
21-5 
20-3 
18-8 
16-9 
16-4 
15 



Oiitarin 

Hungary 

Italy 

United States 

Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New 

Brunswick. 
Russia ID Europo 



New South Wales (30 years) 
Auslmlasia (10 years) 



bushels. 
U'l 
13'6 
121 
U'7 
9-9 

4-6 

12*5 
91 
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Deficienct of Wheat Prodlctiox. 

Tn 1897, fn- liie firet time, the production of wheat in New SoutJi 
Wales almost oquulled the cunBUuiptii>D, luid with a, fairly good aeaaon 
it is probable that the following y«ir*s hai-vest will ivsult in a surplns 
for export. The accompanying table liaK been prcpired with & \new 
to ilhiHtrate tlie state uf the colony in tltia re'S|)ect, and shows tbo 
total consumption of wlieat, the home production, and tlie net 
deficiency for thirty-fivo years. In the column f^yin^ the total con- 
sumption, li'.i account is taken of the ijuantity a^lfled to or taken from 
-Stocks, as tJic cai^o may be ; and the fi|;^i*eB showing the total con- 
Vomptinu and the average per head are exclusive of wheat n:^uired for 
seed. For each year the production for the twelve montlis ended March 
has be^'n placed iigain.st the conBunii>tion for the y^'ftr ended Dtwmher, 
consetjuently, in 1896 a considerablo dciiciency is apiwirent. The eJTect 
of the harvest of the season 1S06-7 will not be seen until the 1807 
figures have been added to the table : — 



Period or Tear. 



Total per annum. 



Apparent 

cotuumpUoD. 



1862-06 

1867-71 

1872-70 

1877-81 

1883-86 

1887-91 

1802 

1893 

181)4 

1SU5 

1890 



bnflhela. 

2,307,139 

3,038,512 

3,638,081 

4,415,178 

5,742,906 

7.159.7(e 

0,480,476 

7.056,374 

7,360,090 

7,305,786 

7,499,419 



Home 
production. 



Apparent 



Aven^ per haad per iiminn. 



Ap^uroni Uocne pro 



deficiency, ooiisuiiiption. dtictioa. 

I I 



kpmnni 



bofllicls, 

077,343 
1,712.619 
2,090,807 
2,802,310 
3,316,405 
3,896,907 
3.285,772 
5.947,Sr»l 
6.530,115 
6,079.765 
3,911,013 



bmhcls. 

1,419,706 

1,325,893 

1.547,274 

1,612,988 

2,426,411 

3.262,855 

3,203,704 

1,708,S23 

1,824,575 

1.22G.031 

3,*>88,400 



bushels. 


linahela. 


6-2 


2-5 


04 


3-6 


0-4 


3-7 


6 4 


40 


G5 


3-8 


6-6 


3-6 


6*5 


2-8 


6-3 


4-fl 


5-9 


4-5 


5-8 


4-8 


5-8 


S-0 



buflfasli. 
3-7 
2-8 
27 
2-4 
2-7 
30 
2-7 
1-4 
1-4 
1*0 

s-s 




It will be seen from the ntfitetiietit last given, that, up to 1896, New 
South Wales ^as far from the position of being able to supply the wkcttt 
required for the food of its inhabiiants, although from the following 
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niary table it wouUi seem that in this respect the country has maUe 
dv progress towarfls the uicJepenclenco in wheat supply which it 
\y attained in 1897 : — 



P«rtod for which kn 
ftntmnchu been 


Avcrat^ per heed i»er Bnnuni. 








Ukeii. 


Coumnptlon. 


Home production. 


Deficiency. 




bushels. 


buabeli. 


buaheU. 


iflat« 


0-2 


2'5 


37 


1M7-71 


04 


3-6 


28 


1872-70 


6-4 


3-7 


2-7 


1877-Sl 


6-4 


4*0 


2-4 


1802-8(1 


6-5 


38 


27 


1887-01 


6-6 


3-6 


3-0 


1892 iJ6 


5-9 


4-0 


1-9 



W 'Vto ^dliciency for the tive ypara coTererl by the period 1SS7-01 was 3 
f ^n^Uttper head, (Hjuivalent to 4G per cent, of the whole consumption. 
Doring the five years extending from 1892 to 1896 the consumption of 
wheat per bead was 5'9 bushels, which is somewhat under the average ; 
and the deficiency was reduced to 1*9 bushels per head. The probable 
r€<|Tiireine'nt« for the year 1897, reckoning the consumption at 5*9 busheU 
|)W head, exclusive of seed, will be alxtut 7,737,000 buaheU; the year a 
production has been 8,85.'i,000 buihels ; hence, after allowing for seod, 
the colony is oompelled again to import, although only on a very limited 
Hcaie, to s«p]>ly tno re<iuireiiients of its population. In 1898 the reqiiii-e- 
inente of the popuhition will probably be about 8,000,000 bushels, and 
as it ii4 believed that the ivrea sown exceefls that of hist season, and 
there 8oem to l>e fair pnT»»i>eots of a ooniparativcly gcxxl harvest, it is 
anticijiat^ that there will 1k^ a surplus available for expcirt. 

The average consumption of wheat in New South Wales, as shown 
above, amoontB to 5*9 bubhels per ho^ — -a rate which is higher than that 
of most countries the recnnls of which are available for reference. The 
consumption includes what is use<l for all ]iurposea except seed, a fact 
which must be borne in mind, as the quantity of (lour uiwwl for the 
manufacture of biscuits and other articles, as well as for other than 
food purptosea, ia not inconsiderable. 

Wheat Caop op the Would. 

The inii>ortince of Auslr.ilasia in the wheat market of the world is 
juit great, &iuco, out of a total production of about 2,37b milliou bushels 
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raueci in 1896, only about 27 niilliun bushels, or 1*1 per cent, wen 
AuKtralosuui. Tbtj fullowtng stJittMiient shov» Uie wheat harvest of the 
worlrl during each of the last tive yeara : — 



Ooootij. 



vm. 



IBM. 



isat. 



IfiM. 



Rnaii* mm! Ptolniid • . 

Pmiot 

Hmguy 

Udy 

Ovnuui/ 

SpKln 

RottnanU 

UnttedlUiicdan.... 

Bii](»rta. 

Oaucwlft 

Turkey 

AiutriB « 

Bctetau 

SwvU 

Ortace 

noDand 

Bwluerlawt 

DmzD&rk 

Korw^jr and Sweden 
Poftoxal 



Au»eri(X :— 
Ubiiod BtotM 

CuiwU 

Mnleo 

Anientine . . . . 

chia 

Vrugtiay .... 



Totikl 



AIU:- 

India 

AiU Minor 

Puwb 

Syria 



ToUl 



Afrim:— 
Altfciia 



Tuni 



ToUl 



AulnlftdiL:— 
New Boatb Walei 

\1olorta 

l^uecn^luiMl 

&»ul)t Australia . . 
Westi-ni Auatrali* 

TuniAiilA 

N«w Zeoluid .... 



Total 



Total il.lfll.OfW 

CnuMl Tola] 



aoi.SKi,aio 

13B,7U.00Ci 
lUJMKtJWO 

07^*70,000 
&M7V.0O0 
00.777.000 
41,»Sft,OO0 
97.900.000 
9D.9SI.00O 
4D.6llE.WIU 

ii,ua,ooo 

10^0^000 
74BB.0Q0 
fi.AflB.DQO 
&.WS.O0O 
4.707.000 
2.700,000 
4.308.000 



l^S,7»0.0(B 



$51302,000 

u,seo,ow 

0,£«,000 

fi8.S7V.000 

is.06fi.onn 

3.400.00(J 



oouu.ooo 



SOO.SZS.QOO 
96.088.000 
17,004,000 
ll,iM6,000 



373,801,000 



lO.OQS.OW 

S,7S7,OOC> 
8,400,000 



$5,040,000 



0,817.000 

14.B16.00(» 

4W.OO0 

ft,$40.000 

4X0,000 
1,010.000 
8,S75.000 



.. 2.4U,Su3,000 
I 



bovbtliL 
350,873,000 
t7T,flSO.0O0 

i49.oae.ooo 
uo.a»5.ooo 

10i^6«£.000 
83.M8.000 
M,S<0,000 

to,a8r.ooo 

S3.0W.00O 

•&,m,noo 
vi.sa^<»o 

43,308.000 
10.799,000 
^707.OOO 
7.900,000 
fi,Me.000 
4,400.000 
4.477.000 
8,000.000 
6,S0«.0O0 



383.88^000 
343,113.000 
1M.W6.000 
117,069,000 
110.S6I>,000 
103,004,000 
4S.380.000 
fiO.lTCOOO 
]1S,9M,0Q0 
60,980.000 
27.086.000 

47.ia,o«u 
is,»»4,ono 

7,000,000 
7,1W.OOO 
4.707,000 
&.197,000 
4,UUO,00U 
3,000,000 
O,70»,O0O 



,460.376,000 



1,643,314.000 



466338,000 
47,W4.UO0 
11,10&,(]00 
83,371.000 
IT.OM.OOO 
0,300,00(1 



611,818.000 
43.«84,0(X> 
11,000,000 
60,080.000 
13,10:MMIO 
T.tfOS.OOW 



833.470,000 

S4s.saMioo 

163.346,(100 

lil,0OO,oau 
lotsoagooo 

n8pSoi.ooo 

OM70.000 
37,0081000 



n.07«,oeo 

86,(lHa.0OO 
40.386,000 
18.8»t,000 
9.008.000 
6,900,000 
6,107.000 
4.797.000 
4,400.000 
4.400,000 
6,e«8,000 



l,901.4«B.00O 



406,822.000 

&3,9oe.ooo 

11.O0O.OOO 
46,982,000 
13,601.000 
V.»JB.DO0 



Oil. 780.000 



987,104.000 
31.088,000 
1A,0»S.OOO 
11,900,000 



3X7,080,000 



) 1.706,000 
O.OM.OOO 
3,400,000 
4,397.000 



S-J.&»t),000 



0,&0S,000 

16,365,000 

413,000 

18,Slti.»0Q 

&20,000 

B34.U(»} 

4,892.0110 



04^007.000 W1,J74,W) 



262,710,000 

^,988,000 
17,004,00(t 
0,990,000 



308,0u0.000 



10,009.000 
0,908.00U 
6,0B8,O(tO 
4.707,000 



40,78fi,OUO 



7,041,000 
11,440,(M) 

7,7»1.(K)0 
170,00* I 
«72,WO 

8,OtS.000 



42,035.000 81,408,000 



2,473,800.000 .2,674,JM.<)«() 



266,109.000 
31,088,000 
»,9tf2,in0 
0.908,000 



817.000.000 



17,M1.00U 

O.UW.iiOii 

.'..f'Uii.noo 

4,797,000 



1,409,300,000 , 




tO.O9S,00l> 
7.00((,(«U 
G.m.OOO 



3S,;t87.O0O 



37,6St00O 



fi,]OV'00 

6.04W.O0O 
lt4,O00 

G,0!0.llOO 
188,000 

1,166,000 

0,541.000 



2.'.,lll.0(t0 : e«l,7W,0*» 



i,513,42l».<WU 2,a7fl.lS3,00J 
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During the la«t two yoars it will be hpcii that theiv has bt'cn a oon- 
Aidemble fAlliri)nr off in tb© whwit-yieUI of Che wurld. In 1895 the 
Europi^n jM*(iduuLioii was 41,000.000 buHhfls lens than in thf* pi-evious 
j«ir, and in 1S96 the yield was vein' little l>ett^r than in 18U5. In 
Americathere was theip-pat reduction I'rom 049,000,000 bushels in 1894 
to 631.000,000 in 1(S9.% and 542,000,000 in ISlJfi, thf- falling off showing 
both in the Unit^'d BtJiteft and South America. In Australasia the 
pnKiiJcti4»n in IS9G wiw rather botU-^r tlian in 1895, but the effects of 
the drj' «caHon8 ape to l)e seen durin;< the last three yean*. Tliere is 
little VRfiutiim in the Afriwin yield, but there wa.s a con.sidcrable 
dccpCAHe in the Indian cixty for 1896. 

Notwithstiinding the abnormally high American returns, their effect 
upon the world's supply is only of temporary duration. In average 
re^rB the importing countries of Europe require a supply of about 
200,000,000 bushels, which the ex|>orting countries are not alway.i able 
to furnish ; and it is an acknowledged fact that in the United States 
the ;fr"wtii of the iKjpuIation is proportionally greater t.han the increase 
of ancta «own to this cereal. In Russia and in Central Europe the con- 
4aiiipti(yn of wheat is increasing among populations that were in former 
rs hAtiwfied with j^raiii of an inferior description, M'hile there is 
rou^hout the world a tendency to a reduction of the area under wheat 
cultivation, the decrease being estimated at 5,000,000 acres. The great 
incniiv*e in the breadth of land sown to wheat during recent years in the 
Aq^tine Republic was a surprise to many ; but the peasants wl»o emigrate 
to South America from Italy and .Spain should naturally be expected to 
follow in their now home t)ie only avocation which they and their fore- 
hXhan knew in the Old World. 

Anatrmlosin, and in particular Xew South Wales, possesses immense 
areas of land now devoted to sheep ix^aring that could be much more 
pnHxtAbly uwd for wheat cultivation, which, in those days of depression, 
would give welcome emjiloyment to a large number of men. No doubt 
the Soutlieni Hemisphere is destined some day to provide its sIibiv of 
L 'MjAflAkeikt requirements of the world. The low price uf the cereal has 
f tCff'ln many ca^es a druwbaok to the [>rogress of its cultivation in 
Kew South Wah-*, but with the advance in price which the diminished 
sup|»li»'« of the last two years have caused, fanuers are finding sullicient 
induoemcnt to aow a larger area to this cereal. 

Prick of Wheat. 
TIw price of wheat is suliject to constant fluctuation, as the following 
table, gi\*ipg the average rates ruling in the Sydney market in the months 
of Febroary and Alaroh of each year mnce 1SG4, will show. These 
tignrw exhibit clearly the tendency to a gra<lual reduction in the valuo 
of the cerenl, the rate for 1H95 being the lowest of the series. As Xew 
Suulh Walna has never grown suflicient wheat for home consumption,. 
price in Sydney is generally governed by the rates oVitained in the 
;hbouring Australian marketa, where a surplus is produced. These, 
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again, arc now determined by the tigures realized in London, which are 
usually equal to those ruling in Adelaide, plus fi*eigiit and charges. The 
prices in the following table arc for an Imperial bushel, and, being for 
new wheat, are sliglitly below the average for the year : — 



Y«M-. 


Febniu7. 


Hftreh. 


Yeu. 


Fchniary. 


MftTCtL 




per bushel 


per bunhuL 




per bushel. 


per bushtl 




B. d. 


8. d. 




8. d. 


a. d. 


1S64 


7 


7 6 


1881 


4 1 


4 3 


18R5 


9 6 


9 74 1 


1882 


6 5 


H 6 


1S66 


8 44 


8 


1883 


5 14 


5 ^ 


1867 


4 3 


4 4 


1884 


4 3 


4 ti 


186H 


n 9 


6 9 


18SA 


3 lOi 


3 7i 


1869 


4 9 


4 10 


1886 


4 34 


4 5 


1870 


5 


5 14 


1887 


3 10 


3 II 


1871 


5 74 


5 9 


1888 


3 


3 6) 


1872 


5 0| 


6 3 


188« 


4 9 


5 3 


1873 


5 1 


a 84 


1890 


3 6 


3 6 


1874 


6 t) 


6 14 


1891 


3 74 


3 10 


1875 


4 74 


4 6 


1892 


4 9 


4 9 


187ti 


5 14 


5 


1893 


3 64 


3 fi 


1877 


ti 14 


6 6 


1894 


3 


3 


1878 


6 14 


5 74 


1895 


2 5 


2 7 


. 1879 


5 


4 94 1 


ISIKJ 


4 4 


4 4 


1880 


4 8 


4 9 


1897 


4 44 


4 .1 



Cost of Growiso Wheat. 

The cost of raining wheat depends entirely upon the size of the hold- 
iug. A large fann with tirst-class agricultural appliances is capable of 
being worked at nearly half the cost of a small one, and in cam^s vrhcro 
the initial exj>ensea uf suitable niachiuery have been disbursed, the cost 
of producitian varies from Is. to Is. 3d. a busbel. An nstimale of tb« 
cost of growing wheat ought to include rent, or interest cm purchase 
money of land, and carriage to the point of consumption. For an aitft 
fto extensive as that over which wheat-growing is jiursued in New Soutli 
Wales, a sejjarate estimate of these items is well nigh impossible; but it 
is evident that they tend to a fixed quantity, for where facilities for 
reaching market are large, and the cost inconsiderable, rent is high ; awl 
where conditions are unfavourable, rent is correapundingly low. Tjeavirvg 
out of consideratiua rent, interest, and carriage, tlie cost of growiit^ 
wheat in New South Wales is approximately as follows : — 

fl. d. 

Ou large farms with first-cIasK Appliances 15 per acre. 

On ini>derate-aized farms with good appliauccs .., 20 ,, ,, 

Ou Biiiall farms 27 ,, ,, 

The rates given include seed, expenses incurred in the i^repamtion of 
land for cropping, and in sowing and harvesting, as well as depreciatiDQ 
in stock and a[>pliauces. The cost of bags is, however, not included. 
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^180 grown in considerable quantitie« for hay and dry fodder 
i th« aroa rut for hay is fit(»a«iily increasing, although, of 
course, it is largely dependent upuu th« fitness of the crops to be reaped 
for grain. The produce, however, is still short of the rfiiuirementii of 
the colony. The following statement shows the area of wheat-lands cut 
for hay, with the yearly produce, during the last twenty years: — 



AREA CUT FOR HAY. 



Wii EATEN Hay. 



Aru 



Tteld. 



Total 



AvcrtfTO 
tier acre 



Year 

1 1 ended 
March 31. 



Area. 



Yield. 



Total 



Avciuife 
|ter aorv. 



179 



iu:r««. 


tons. 






ai^ree. 


tx>n(i. 


39,e40 


29.137 


0-98 


1888 


G0«34O 


70.3^2 


22.888 * 


31,320 


1-30 


1889 


102,838 


42,041 


25,281 


32.943 


1-30 


1800 


82.880 


140.348 


41,137 


44,037 


107 


1891 


83.827 


96.014 


39,438 


42,378 


1-07 

1 


1802 


e6,435 


75.863 


42,592 


43,997 


103 


1893 


89,396 


116,001 


49.348 


55,110 


1-12 


1894 


101,875 


100,432 


86.684 


87.328 


l-Ol 


1895 


125,797 


136,837 


105.122 


74,fK)6 


0-71 


1896 


172,614 


00,679 


74,070 


109.851 


1*48 


1897 


101,136 


118,:«7 



1-16 

0-41 
1-69 
115 
1-14 
J -30 
3 00 
I'lO 
0-58 
0-3 



From the fore^going figures it ^vill be seen that the cultivation of wheat 
for hay ia increasing in a much greater ratio than that for grain, the 
L^M 8o cultivated in 1888-9 having been six time.s that cultivated for 
^H Rftnie purpose in 1877. From that year the area devoted to hay did 
^ffit, until ItiOS, reach those figures, the seasons generally being so pro- 
pitious that a greater proportion than in former years wiis allowed to 
coTuo to grain, That season, however, showeil an increase of 23,923 
ftcreft reaped for hay over an area similarly tnuited in the »igriculturai 
year 1893-4, and in the following year, m consetjuouce of the drought, 
there was a further increase of no less than 46,S17 acre-s. A long series 
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of dry years may in snniR meAsure account for tha incpensod arfta (IpvoUnI 
to hay ; but the steudy duinaud both for hay and cliali', wlteat^n as well 
A3 oaten, and the Iarp;c import of this produce, fully justify an rxtenHion 
of it* cultivation. There btill exists a considerable diU'erenoe between 
the denuind for hay and the supply from within the colony, as there 
was in 189(j a net import of 48,473 tons of hay and chaff, principally 
for consuinption in tlie Metropolitan district^ but this difference is veil 
within tlie capacity of the colony to produce. 

The total area und??r wheat in lHy6-7. hotU for ^r.-iin and for bay, 
wn« 1,027,^4K acres, producing ^,853,445 hushele of grain and 118,337 
tons of hay, the value uf both kinds of produce being £2,354,725. 

Maizi£. 

The cultivation of maize is almost as important as that of wheat, and 
forms the Btaple induBtry in the valleys of the ooaatal rivers, which are 
jieculiarly adapted, both with regard to soil and climate, for the gniwtli 
of this cereal. On the table-land also its cultivation is attended with 
fair results, but a» the land rises in elevation so does the average yield 
per acre proportionat-ely decrenBe. Attempts htive been mado to grow 
maiKe in the western division of the colony, but aucc*»ss has been met 
■with onlv under special conditions of natural or artificial irrif^ation, for 
the plant demands a considerable amount of moisture, and thrives lietter 
in the humid climate of the coast than anywhere else in the country. 
Although the area under maize is niudi less than that under wheat, 
the gross yield obtained, uieasuretl by buBhols, is frecjuently as large as 
that of the hitter cereal, and in some seiisons even greatly in excess of it. 

The area under maize-culture has increased from 57,959 acres in the 
year 1862 to 21 1,382 acres in 1897, and has, therefore, nearly quadrupled 
within thirty-five years. Considered in the light of the general advance 
of settlement, particularly in those districts where maize may be 
successfully cultivated, there is nothing remarkable in the progress bore 
exhibited, esj>ecially as there is no lack of land in New South Wales fit 
for the cultivation of this cereal. It is, nevertheless, worthy of notice 
that in the year 188H an itiUHtional nnm of 24,705 acres was laid down 
vrith maize for grain — a much greater increase than was shown during 
any of the preWous twenty-tive years, with the exception uf the year 
1879, when 25,072 acres were a<lded to the area under maize. For thft 
next live years the area Huctuated considerably, and in 1893 it sliowcd 
a decrease of 23,603 acres on the figures of liiQl, many farmeni, dis- 
oouraged by the low price realised for the cereal, putting their land U> 
other uses. The year 1894, however, experienoed tlie notable increase 
of 38,33C acres, or over 22 per cent, on the tigures for 1893 ; while in 
1895 there was a further increase of 2,423 acres j in 189G ou increafleflf 
2,79G acres ; and in 1897, one of 278 acres. 

The state of maize cultivation in the colony during the period from 
18C3 to 1897 iti ahown in tho following table. Thtt average ye«rty 
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and production are given in qninquennial periods, and aanuully 
since 1888, the Agricultural year etuliiig on the 31st Mardi : — 



AsiodorjMr. 


ArMandvarap. 


ProduotJon. 










tobU. 


A% etage per aci«L 




8crt«. 


biiaheln. 


basheli. 


1M3-67 


lUi.24.'i 


3.047,478 


301 


la^^TJ. 


118,301 


3,H2»,468 


307 


1873-77 


117.15.1 


ii^n.im 


32-5 


r87«~82 


l-23.ItV^ 


4..iiMin 


:«o 


1883-J*7 


V2:,4\ry 


4.n'2«.410 


31 -tt 


18AH-02 


17.MH(i 


5.:t;«>,ri.53 


30-4 


1803-07 


•>0(».S4j 


5..S:i4,322 


29-0 


1888 


171.6t?2 


4,I»:>3,125 


288 


1889 


llUi.IOl 


4.910.404 


29-5 


I8M) 


173.83»i 


5,3i>4.M27 


30H 


18UI 


191.152 


5,713.205 


20-9 


lHil2 


174,577 


5.721,708 


32-8 


lSft.1 


Iti7..>*n 


5i037,25K 


30-0 


l«tH 


205.88.') 


7.067.576 


34'3 


l.'<tt5 


208.308 


5,fl25,5:n< 


27-0 


1806 


211.104 


5,887.030 


27 


1S97 


211,382 


5,754,217 


27^ 


Av«ra{ 


;w yield for thirty-fivt 


■ ye&n . ... ... 


30'8 







I inu 

ft" 



The yield per acre is a somewhat %*ariable item, ranging firom a 

minimum of 2l*H bushels, which was ohtrtinrd in the yrnr 1871, toft 

aximuni of 3H1 in 1870, but when taken periodically, as in the fore- 

ntj table, the result \» more satisfnelury, th« raiigo being only from 

9 to 35 biinht'ls per .acre. 

Tb« next statement shows the distribution of the area under crop 

for inaize during the season 1806-7, with the total and average yield in 

tmch divisinn : — 



Di^ttlon. 


Area. 


ProdocUon. 


^^'e'^" 


TheCoMt— 

Korthern Diatrict « „.. 

Central „ 


acres. 
104.101 

3i,8in> 

I5,««5 

18,347 
21,804 
13,816 

4,777 
070 

391 

12 


bashels. 
3,748,004 

505,121 
5.H8, 129 

2(17,485 
144.537 
304,151 

46^797 
310 

1,453 

230 


bushels. 
3«D 
18 6 




38*8 


The TaLli?-huHl— 

Morlhern Dijitrict , 


14'6 


Csntral 


tiO 


.Snotheni , .,.., 

The Wertern fSlope— 

Nortberu District 

Ceutrnl „ 


-29 -3 

B'8 

0-5 


Southern District and Valley tf the 
MniTfty 


3-7 


The Western FlainB 


19*2 






IWI ...- 


211.382 


5,754.217 


27-2 
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From this table it will be seen that the North Coast is the n 
importajtt uiaizcgrowiiig district, yieldin*;: last season 65 per cent, uf 
thft totjil |jro(luctiou of the colony, with an average 17*4 bushels per 
acif higher than in the Central CouJit district, including the valiejs of 
the fluntor, the Hawkesbnry, and the Ncpcan Rivers, and the metro- 
politan county of Cumberland. In the South Coast difstrict, however, 
the average yield per acre during the lost season exceeded that of the 
Korth Coast by 2-8 bushels. In both the North and South Coeat 
districts maize is cultivated extensively in every county, the highest 
total j-ield coming from the county of Macquane, with 889,506 bushels, 
and thtf highest average yield from the county of Auckland, with 
49 bushela. On the southern table-land about three-fourths of tJie 
production of tlie division is grown in tl»e counties of Wynyard and 
Buecleuch. thp rich yields of the Tumut district being ilip highest per 
acre of any in the colony. 

The estimated yield of the world's crop of maize in 1896 was 2,916 
million bushels, of which quantity New South Wales produced lew 
than the five-hundredth part. 

The following table, compiled for the purpose of showing the annusl 
movement of the maize market of New South W'nk's for the lost ten 
years, also shows the yearly requirements for home consumption : — 



Y«w. 


ProdueUon. 


Import. 


Kxpod 


EXCVMOC— 


Ootwimplbs. 




Import. 1 


Export. 






bushels. 


boBhels. 


boahels. 


basbels. 


bnaheU. 


bashdi. 


1887 


4,953, 125 


272, 1&* 


337,204 




05.100 


4.888.026 


1888 


4,910.404 


152,010 


342.093 




190,083 


4,720,321 


1889 


5,354,827 
6,713.205 
5.721.706 
5,0.'{7,256 
7,057.576 
5,62 ,S33 


237,660 


366.063 




123,403 


5,'»"fi.454 


1890 


563.721 
200.786 
324.949 
166,841 
58,0ir7 


30.811 
17.626 
19.326 


532,010 




a,S46,ll» 
5,994,806 


1891 


273,160 
305,623 




1892 




5,342.879 
7.222,147 


1893 


12,270 


154,571 




1894 


11,733 


46,2»i 


.. ..... 


6,671,827 


1805 


5,687,030 
6,754,217 


2,489 


42.296 




39,807 


5,647,223 


1896 


111,018 


62.383 


48.630 




5,802.847 









The future of this branch of agricultural industry seems limited to th* 
supply of local wants, as New South Wales is adjacent to several matte* 
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facing countriea wiiich ore already commencing to compete against 

in het own nmrket^i Until 1890 the colony produced more than 

»uld be locally consumed, and exported a small quantity to her southern 

Mghl)ours ; hut in that year, owing to a sudden incrmise in the demand 

ir uiai/e, the reason for which was not apparent, the large pro<luctii)n 

Toald seem to have l>een insulHcient, a net quantity of 533,000 buBheU 

of grain having l»een imported in the course of the twelve months. This 

though on a smaller scale, continued until 1895, when there wa« 

lin a net export of the i^ain, the i[uantity being about 40,000 bufihela. 

the gnjss pxport of 42,(X10 bushels, 31,000 bushels were consigned 

QueenaUnd — where the production dunng 1895-0 fell short of the 

year's yield by nearly a quarter *jf a niilliun bushels, — and 

ihels to New Caledonia, also a maize-growini; country. In 

however, there was again a net import, amounting to nearly 

bushclM. 
the deficiency in prcKluction had not the usual result of causing 
ible increase in the prices paid to the New South Wales farmers, 
a matter of some doubt whether the imjiortatioiis made had not 
their object the keeping of a stock of grain in the hands of dealei-s 
•nt to prevrnt a hardening of the wholesale rates. In KUch case 
deficiency in the production would seem to have been more apparent 
real However this may be, it does not Beem probable that this- 
of farming can be expanded with much protit to the grow'erfl, 
tlie local consumption should considerably increase. 
Maize is not only cultivated as a grain crop, but a small area is sown, 
for green fiHwl for cattle, chietly on dairy farms. In 1896-7, the area. 
thuH cultivated was 10,400 acres. The total area under maixe during, 
this Heason was 221,842 acres. 

Oats. 

This cereal is cultivated as a grain crop, principally in the wheat- 
growing districts of the colony ; and as it i.s essentially a pntduce of cold 
cliinate», it thrives best in those parts of tbecouutiy which have a winter 
of Houut Beverity. Tlie average yield of the colony for 1896-97 was 21*1 
burthels per acn; — the liighest yield since 1892-93. Tlie tiible-land is the 
principal centre of cultivation, but though the acreage under the cereal 
in greatest in the central i>ortion, the northern district gives the best 
return. The nortliern tableland averaged 30*7 bufihels : the central, 
20*9 bushels; and the soutliern, 18-3 bushels; — those distncts producing 
ti44,r>3l bushelB of the grain out of a total yield of 834,633 bushels. 
On U»e southern-western slope 152,524 bitsheU were producetl, tins 
average yield being 19*7 bushels to the acre ; ami 1 1,156 busliels from the 
North Coast, 13,3il bushnls fmm tlie Hunter and Uawkrshury Valleys, 
aiirl 2.598 bushels from the central western slope, practically complete 
thr production. 

Tiie following table illustrates the state of the cultivation of oats 
gifi.'H 1 S63. The average yearly acreage and production are given in 




: 
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(juimjuennial periods up to 1897, and annually since 1890- — the agricul- 
tural ypftf ending March 31 : — 







I'nKinrU.iri. 






Production. 


Period. 


Ana. 






Yrtw. 


Atm. 






ToUl. 


A Tenure i 


Total. 


AYWHf 




acm. 


busheK 


buBhelfc 




acres. 


buahela. 


biuheU. 


1863 67 


12,592 


204,979 


16'3 


1890 


22,3fl8 


643.330 


94-3 


1S08-72 


13,410 


224,534 


10-7 

1 


1801 


14,102 


256,650 


18-2 


1S73-77 


n^fls 


340,2«4J 


ia-1 i 


1892 


12,958 


276.359 


21-3 


1878-S2 


10,772 


407.^77 


'J06 1 


1893 


20.890 


466.968 


22-3 


4883-S7 


20.032 


400,003 


22-9 


1894 


34.148 


701,803 


20-5 


1S88-92 


15.35g 


3I6.1S8 


20-4 


1805 


30.836 


562,725 


18^ 


1893-07 


29,791 


587.902 


19'7 


1890 


•23.750 


374,196 


15 -S 










1897 


39.530 


834.633 


2M 



The cultivation of oata for grain luia been very irrpffularly pareuMi 
during the period endnTicc-d by tlda table, risinj^' rapidly during the 
earlier years and reniaininf^ priictically stationary from 1-S78 until iJliH, 
when over 13,000 acres were added to the a.ivi\ under crop during the 
prftcedin^ year. In 1896 the area cut for grain was 10,lt9.S Jumes 
smaller than in 1894, but this was due to the failure of tlie cropi^ 
caused Ijy the absence of rain, the area cropjied for hay being 3i?,l07 
acre^f alM)ve the correspomlinK figure two years l)efore. This clecr««se 
was more than made up in 18iJ7, when tlie area cut for ^lin woe im 
Iphs than 39,530 acres. The market fnp oata ia chiefly in th« metiD- 
pulitan district, and the deuiaiid depends largely upon the price of iniuxik 

The average yicUl of oats durin:» the poriod 1863-97 wna 1£>'7 buahdl 
per acre, the niinimum obtained in any year being lOG bushels in the 
season 1865-6, and the maximum, 25*1 bushels in that of 1SS6-7. Com- 
pared with the other continental colonies. New South Wales holds, in 
regard to average yield, tlie second rank, V^ictoria coming first : bat 
the oat yield of each of these colonies is surpassed by that of TjLsnianin 
and of New Zealand. The climate of tlie two colonies last mentioned 
is much l)etter a<lapted for the succes-sful cultivation of this jjniin, 
the average yield per acix^ in New Zealand in particular Win^ 
little below that of the United Kingdom, and on a par with the heat 
of the other oat-producins countries of the Old World. Tlie average 
annual yichl of oat^s llirnughout the globe for the bust five yeoi^ tt 
estimated at 2,293 niillion bushels, the pi*oduction for 1896 being iOt 
down at 2.2KG million bushels. 
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In tlie following taV»le Hgures wiU be foand girinp^ tbe averajL^ produce 
per acre in the AiLstraiasiiLn colonica duriiit; the season 189G-7, and 
tKe mean average, togothor with the uiaxiuum and minimum yields, 
<iuring the last ten yeara : — 







Ttekt per un durinf t«a jwii U»4r. 


oaony. 


Avencc* 


Maximum. Ulnimum. 


lr«« Snath WalM 

Victoria 


buxhela. 
21 l 
16-3 
17 1 
47 
10 S 
21-7 
30-1 


boshela. 
200 
19-8 
18 1 
9-2 
16-4 
28 
31-2 


bushels. 
24-3 (18»3) 
25-8 (1893) 
24-3 (1888) 
12-8 (1890) 
23*4 (1889) 
30-9 (1802) 
^4-0 (1892) 


bushels. 
13-3 (1889) 
14*2 (1889) 


QtiMfuUiid 

Samth Aostralia 


oH (1880) 

4-7 (1897) 

10*3 (1896) 

18-2 (1A83) 


*Vciteni Anatrvlia 


Tmrnm^nif^ 


Kev Zealand 


28-7 (1891) 



The cultivation of oata as a staple a^rk-ultuml crop lia.H hptm much 
Bc^4N:ted in Ne\r South Wales, though th« return has not he«n unHati»- 
luetonr. It is pOBsible that in the near future this grain will receive 
giwter attention, especially aa the deficiency between the production 
ind the oonttumption is very con«i<lei-abIo. Th« elevated districts of 
Mouaro, Arjiyle, Bathurst, and New England, in preference to other 
{vrtB of the colony, contain vast areas of land where the cultivation of 
Ofttftcould be carried on with remunerative rewilts. 

Ab the prwluctiou is far frtjni satisfying the wants of the colony, the 
importation ii« large, 98fi,88U huahels, of the e,stimated value of jE 1 05,956, 
Uiiug im|K»rted during tbe year 1896. New Zealand is the principal 
KounvT of supply, the quantity obtained from that province being 
J^>i4,tt5l bmihela. Mucl* yet remains to be done before the colony can 
U' indeitendent of ouLside assistance in regard to the supply of oats, as 
during the um years ended 1896 tJio average quantity protluccd was 
only 24*9 per cent, of the ninount cotisuniecl, and there was an ample 
market for the produce of 03,530 acres more tluin tbe average area 
reai)ed. 

In connection with this subject it may not be generally known 
that the relative nourishment of oat» excei^ds that of either maize or 
wbeftt, weight for w^h^lf 100 be taken as tj^Talue of oats for 
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fattening jmrposes, the r«spectivo values of equal wpights of the cen$k 

are : — 

Oau 100 

Wheat 70 

Maize 62 

And for et]ual measures : — 

OaU 100 

Wheat lai 

Mrtizc 107 

In pt'ii-ts of the colony where the climate \& not suitable for maturing 
the ^tin, a large area is sown for hay. The average area cut for thi* 
purpose iluring the tive years 1877-81 was 70,97H acres, which ineniuirtl 
to 104,1)77 acres in the next c|uinquennium- In 1887 the area httxiii 
at 126,488 at:rea, Imt from that time it fluctuate<l considerably, a»iJ 
never apprrtached the same figure; until 1896, when the acreage cut tor 
hay was 1:20.857, the dry weather pnnenting the maturity of the crt)!* 
for gniin. In 1897 there was a further inci'ease to 133,946 acn*s. whUt* 
the area cut f »r grain also sbowefl a satisfactory afivanct\ Oaten lisv 
ia in much demand, and sells readily at remunerative pricas ; and M 
there is less expense and lighter labour attache<l to thia form (if cnlli- 
vation, the system of growing for hay is more in favour witli the farmi'p' 
than the cultivation of the grain. The areas under the two crops stood 
to each other in tlio following relation in the year 1896-7 :— 

ACTML 

Area under oate for grain •..■ ^|530 

Area uudcr oatM for nay . 133,M6 

Total 173, 47« 

The area harvested for grain was only 222 per cent of the total aw* 
sown with oats. The following slat<?ment shows the avt-nige aiinn*' 
area under and the pnxluction of oaten hay, for the quinquennia! jH«riwi' 
1877-81 and 1882-6, and the actual area and pHniuction for cachof 
the last eleven years : — 



Period or Y«ar ODd«d 


Area. 


Produofetoo. 


March. 


— . 1 






TbtoL 1 Prracrc 




acres. 


tona. 


tona. 


1877-81 


70.973 


84,885 


1-2 


l?i«2-8e 


1(14.977 


\\^,o%-i 


M 


J 887 


12r>,4«S 


1S2.92I 


1*4 


18»8 


S6.4.51 


90. 1 20 


1*1 


1SS9 


85.439 


40.7.'« 


0-5 


1890 


103.129 


156.9^ 


1-5 


;i89i 


70,4133 


71,305 


l-O 


1892 


76.589 


86,077 


11 


1893 


101,981 


132,420 


l'3 


1804 


82.750 


&4J28 


11 


1806 


00.856 


95,517 


1-0 


1890 


120,837 


70,635 


0-7 


1897 


133,946 


142.957 


M 




In addition to the area cultivate<l for grain and bay, a sinall exteut of 
t\d is yearly sown for green oaten fodder. Last season 5,451 acres of 
.t-lftnds were so used. The total arcji under oats during the year ended 
1st March, 1S97, "was therefore 178^927 acrea — an incre«sc of :29,618 
'res over the area of the previous season- 



al HiNOK Grain Crops. 

"Hie minor grain cr(i|)s harvested are barley, rye, millet, and sorj;fliuni. 
.ittlft can VfC said on this subject except that, as in the case of other 
m^eaU, the suitability o£ the soil for their proiluction is an established 
it't. There is, however, so little demand for these kinds of grain that 
heir cultivation in the colony is very limited. 

In 1896-7 barley was sown on 10,684 acres, of which 6,453 acres 
fore for grain, with a production of 110,340 bushels ; 1,015 acres were 
or bay, with a yield of 2,141 ton.^ ; and 2,616 acres were for green 
odder. The world's estiriiated annual average yield of barley is stated 
'Ooumprise 802 million bushels. 

Tlie area under rye for grain in 1896-7 covered 1,487 acres, the produce 
from which was lili,000 bushels, or ai the rate of 14'8 bushels to the 
icre. There were also 625 acres of rye sown for green food. The wi>rld'a 
otioiated annual av&ragt^ yield of rye is stated to comprise 1,317 million 
UuhelsL 

Millet was only cultivated over an area of 2,686 acreH, 621 acres of 
*bich were hanrcsted for grain, the remaining 2,065 acres being sown for 
^m foo<l for cattle. The greater part of the crop of millet was 
>btained iu the Hunter River Vtdley. The avei'age production of the 
wlony amounted to 12-3 bushels per acre. 

Tiie cultivation of Horgliura for grain appears to have been abiindoned, 
l^lt the area stuvn in l8%-7 for green fodder for cattln extended over 
15,698 BcreH, chiefly within the dairy-farming <liHtricts of the Suuth Const. 

A gPBttter number of minor grain crops than tlioae specilicd above 
•?re cultivate*! in the colony, but, owing to the small area tilled, were 
lot specified in the agricultural returns. 
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IP mean population of New South AVales during the decade ex- 
t^diugfnjui 18^7 tu 1896 was 1,153,422; the average annual yHi>Juction 
"f ffmin of all kinds was 1 1,1 17,383 bushels ; and the annual ctmsunip- 
tion was 14.912,1 1."5 bushels. There was, therefore, an average annual 
l«fieieney of all kinds of grain during the decade of 3,794,732 bushels. 
rii« average annual procluction per head of all kinds of grain in the 
^louy was 96 bushels, and the consumption per head, inclusive of seed 
(rains, 12*9 bushels, iwiving a deficiency per head of 3*3 bushels, which 
lad to be made good by importation. The following table exhibits the 
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total prrnluction of the gi-ain croj)s grown in the colony for tho pfiriod 
under notice : — 



Te»p ended 




Production of 


QnUn. 




SUt March. 


Wheat 


MaUca 1 BuriMy. 


Osta. 


n,^ \mmL 




bushels. 


bushols. 


bushels. 


bushels. 


bushels. 


bttahek 


1887 


5.868,844 


a,s»>,\uc 


IZ2M9 


600.892 


17,784 


4.T49 


188S 


4.695,849 


4,flri:Mi;.'J 


84,5.%1 


394,762 


19,167 


4,M8 


18S0 


1,450.503 


4.010. tu4 


36,760 


109.93] 


5.982 


6.»17 


1890 


6.570,335 


5.rii>4,9'>7 


113.1U9 


543,3,10 


18.239 


9.818 


1801 


3,649,218 


5.7I.V2<tu 


81.383 


256.659 


9,129 


2.417 


ISS»2 


3.9f{3,tiHN 


5.721. 7(m 


93,446 


276.a'>ft 


11,300 


5,07» 


1893 


«»si:,4.-.7 


5,«)37.'-':)6 


91,701 


466,603 


20,336 


3,732 


1804 


ti.5l>2.715 


7,067,370 


114,272 


701.803 


19.522 


9.214 


1895 


7,041,378 


5,625,533 


179.348 


562,725 


1.1.315 


Vim 


1S06 


5,195,312 


5.687.(W0 


06,119 


374.196 


8,078 


ft.W 


Totel for 10 years 


51,755,277 


53,a9&,H(»K 


1,023.629 


4,287,160 


1-42,962 


60.010 



The deficiency in the production of wheat, culculated on the baaiso^ 
the pu-st ten yejira, amounts to ,'^2*8 ]^rf»r cent.; in that of harlev, 32'8 
per cent. ; in that of oats, 72*2 per cent. : and in that of maize. 1'7 
per cOTit. The totJil deticiency in all tlio principal grain crops iJaring 
the decennial period was 25-4 per cent. There is no apparent rewon 
why the local prorluetion of gi'ain Hhonld not equal tho demand ; on 
the contrary, the resources of the colony are such that under norniftl 
conditioHB the supply should largely exceed the requirements, and bq 
increasing excess of f>ro«luction V>ecomG yearly available ft>r export. 

The table given hereunder shows the excels of imp«jrts over exports 
of gniin during the decenniuni. Rye and millet have been omitted fmin 
the tal)le, as neither of these grniiw is used in the coluny to any oxtenti 
and there has lieon scarcely any export or import : — 



Tmr oDdcd 


Kai IcnporU of Gntn. 


91sl M»nib. 


WbCftt. 


Main. 


BsHor. 


OSI& 




husheU. 


bushels. 


busfaola. 


Imshels. 


1887 


2.5(>2.9f;o 


*65.100 


31,754 


1.393,949 


1888 


3.722,.S0rt 


•190,083 


68.410 


1,067,201 


IS8'J 


5,0H0,43H 


•128,403 


103.153 


882,479 


1890 


I,f<fl7.381 


532,910 


45.862 


1,45!».173 


IKH 


3,110.087 


273,160 


60,031 


1.431', ;^.;4 


1SI»2 


3,203. 7tW 


305,623 


4.S,64] 


1,324. JTi; 


l.»<93 


1. 70S. 523 


154..571 


58,626 


l,270.(Hil 


1894 


l,h24,575 


46,294 


34.223 


686.275 


18!>i) 


357,273 


•39,tl<17 


5,140 


787,477 


1896 


1.913,923 


4M.63U 


44,414 


877,313 


Total for 10 \ 
yewn > 


25.322,270 


937.795 


500.254 


U, 187.571 



Not exports. 
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total production, added to the total excess of imports over export 
ill give the cousuiiiptioii, inclusive of seetl ^p-aiiis, as shown in the 
^joined table : — 



y«u- ended 




Connanfrtioo of Qntn. 






^fiiSiKti. 


WhMU. 


MdlK. 


B*rl«y- Ou-ta. 


liye. 


MiUoL 


1 


bnaheb. 


Inuhels. 


btiHhels. 


hnahelfl. 


hufthela 


Jill fill els. 


Bia87 


8,371,804 


3,760,(MG 


164.703 


1,994,841 


17,784 


4.748 


Hm 


8.418,655 


4.763.042 


152.943 


1,461.966 


18.934 


4,869 


Hp* 


6.680.941 


4.782.001 


139.913 


092.410 


6,454 


6,917 


1890 


8.437,710 


5.887.737 


158.071 


2,002,503 


18,108 


0.818 


18B1 


fi.78P.W3 


6,086,365 


141.414 l,695,9*J3 


9,129 


2,417 


laoe 


7,167,872 


6,027.320 


142,OS7 1,G0O,.j35 


11,390 


5,079 


IBBS 


8,fi2D,98l> 


6.191,827 


150.327 1,73C,CI14 


2(1,350 


3.732 


itM 


MZ7,a»o 


7. 118. 870 


148,495 1 1,388,078 


19,522 


9,244 


im 


7.398,651 


5.0S5.52G 


184,488. 1,350,202 


13.316 


12.460 


urn 


7.108.135 


i5,7S5,«60 


140.5,'J3 1,251,509 


8,458 


9.726 


Kwyeu. 


77,077,547 


54,833,403 


1,523,874 15,474,731 


142,590 


60,010 



The experifure of past years distinctly shows that New South Wales 
nu lilt' whole, iH'tter fiivoured a« retfiirds soil, climate, and other 
Huiul conditions timn any other continental Australian ]>nivince ; 
td, con&fC|uenUy, tho nvenige \neld per iicro of wheat, maize, and 
\t\e\ i& greater in the parent colony than in any of the remaining 
ur, Victoria not excepted. Extending; the field of comparison, the 
uduetion of cereals i« found to reach an avera;::^ which places New 
uth WaleH on a level with countrips usually considt^red as rich agii- 
Itui-al States. It is better than the avera^ yield of the United 
iteti, Italy, /ind Hungary ; and, in surne resjiects, almost on a level 
fifa that of Oennany, Austria, and Fraiice. The area adapted for 
ttd-growin^ is very cctnaidei-ahlc, and with a hctt-cr knowlcdj^'c of the 
pa>bilitics of the various kinds of soil, and well-devised means of 
ter-«turE4$o, there sJiould be prnuticnJly no limit to the production of 
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Standard Bushei^ op the Various Grains. 

The weiglit of a l»uHht4 of wheat varies from 57A to 63 lb., acconling 
to grarlo ; but the stAiidatils, aa enforced by an Act of Pailianieni, 
assented to on the 10th February, 1880, for this aiul for other kmds 
of grain, are as follow : — 

Wlieat „ 601)). to the basheU 

Mai7« 66 „ ,. 

Ilurley— Cape 50 „ ,, 

„ KngUah « 52 „ ,, 

Ottts 40 

Rye 60 .» 

Ve&H 60 ,, ,, 

Beans 60 ,, ,, 

Tests, for milling purposes, of average samples of wheat from varioua 
districts of the colouy, give an average weight of 66^ lb. to the bushel 

SovTN Grasses, as Food for Cattle. 

The area sown with green food and grasses for cattle is increoau^ 
in the colony, anfl dui-ing the year 1896-7 there were uroler 
artificial grasses 384,016 acres (including 50,787 acres of Cniwn 
lands) or 83,ir)4 acres niort^ than in 1805-6. Lucerne is gmwn in 
ccinsiderable quantities ou the Hunter Kiver itats, and trie cultivation 
of tliis fodder is extending throughout the c<tuntry, principally ahmg 
the banks i»f the rivera un the western slope of tlie Great Divide. Thr 
total acreage under lucerne in 1896-7 was returned at 30,512 acres cut 
for hay, producing 71,407 Um»oi fodder. In addition to this, Uiere wkw 
37,357 acres of luconie and grasses sown for green fodder for cattle 

Permanent grasses are laid down principally in the north and »ouih 
coast districts, 152,529 acres being thus cultivated in the lait«r 
division alone : while in the dixnsion of the north coast there were 
105,958 acres under gi*ass, of which 81,413 acres were laid down in tb»» 
most northern c<*untyof Rous. Thei-e is ftls*> a considerable areji under 
artificially-sown grasses for dair^'ing purposes on the southern table- 
land, and to a less extent on the northern and centrsl table-land, and 
also in the counties of Denison and Hume im tlie south-wejiirm 
slope ; but in the other divisions of the ciilnny the area is small, Hnd 
cultivated by holders principally for their own use. It is in xht 
portions where dairy-farming is principally carried on that tlic pracbi 
of laying down permanent grasses is most general. 

The increasing demand for dairy produce, which is now to «: 
extent being exported to the United Kingdom, has had a cnnsidei 
influence upon the extension of the arua under artiticial pastures, 
following table shows the prc»gres3 made in this branch of farmii 
during the last ten years, the area havijii; increased fn»m 192,078* 
in 1887-^ to 384,016 acres in 1896-7. while in 1891 it sttuxl ut 388.71 
acres. The areas under these artificial j)aatures are also given for 
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h and south coast districts, where the dairying induatiy is most 



r^'" 


^""tt ■ 














m 


Ana imder Artificul Giimcb, 


YMf 


Area under Artlflcial Gnues. 


m 






ended 

Slirt 

Nucli. 








New 
South WaJes. 


North C'OMt 
District. 


South OitUt 
DUtrict. 


Now 
South Wftloa. 


North CoMt 
District. 


Soutil CAMt 

Duitrtct. 




acroB. 


acres. 


acres. 




acrea. 


acrea. 


acres. 


196S 


J 112,678 


30,621 


146.854 


1893 


361.280 


83.620 


1S2.025 


1889 


200,332 


31.520 


155,197 


1894 


302.412 


87,681 


156,408 


1880 


2l7,4a3 


39,950 


166,057 


LS9.^ 


362,578 


82,078 


175,184 


1B91 


338,715 


86,592 


17A^I 


1896 


300,862 


84,982 


150,761 


1892 


333,238 


09,203 


14S.434 


1897 


384,016 


105.958 


152,520 



Potatoes. 



^^ft Natural Grasses and Uinr-barkino. 

^^Biearea ring-barkod and partially cleiired for the preaervution nf the 
PHKnU grasses n« fcMxi foi* stock was recortifd in IS96-7 at 25,986, 20^ 
" ncpeR, 11,436,27V acres being on the western slope, 9,364,639 acrt^fl on 
^^ table-land, 2,231,240 acres in the coaut districts, and 2,954,058 acres 
^^Bhe weKtern plains, liy far the largest area ring-barked wa.s in the 
^H^ral divisions, for gnuing pur|x«os for sheep, although farmers 
^^K til some extent, n*es<irt to this method of increasing the fcod supply 
Hff their inferior stock, and even fur cows in niilUiiij,', supplementing 
L the uatunil grasses with lucerne, sorghum, and nther green fixxls. 

^^pie cultivation of the pntiLto ha.s progressed very slowly, althouj^h 
nSe ewtsiinM 1*^94 and 1805 showed a marked increase in the industry. 
'i The area planted for the season ended 31st March, 1895, viz., 30,089 
j ncrea, was tlie largest ever recc^itled, ami the total yield of 85,270 tons 
I the highest in the hi.story of the cultivation of the tulwr in the colony 
) np to that time. The average yield |Ter acre was, however, only 2*83 
tons; in the preceiling year it was 'M6 tons — a return which had not 
been rt-ached Mince- the year IS80. In 1896, however, in eonscrpienco 
of the dry weather, the ai-ea declined to 24,722 acre.s aiul the produc- 
tion t*j r)6,179 tons — the average yield Iteing only 2'27 tons ; hut the 
U|ttpwing »ea>*on was more pn»pitiouH, and an area wa.*» planted e.\oeod- 
^■eivn tliat of 1895, the total yield reaching 84,214 tons from 31,170 
RHR'S (jiving an averrige <»f 27 tons per acre. At present New .South 
[Wales has U^ make up by importation fmiii the otber colonies a con- 
rable <leficiency, which amounted in 1896 to 39,406 tons uet, or 
2 jMsr cent, of the total consumption for the year. 
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The loUowxQ^ table illustiutes Uie elate of the oulti ration of poUtow 
for the quinqaennial periods and years given :— 



PBrioderycar 








endMl 


Area. 


Prodoctioo. 


AveRMce jidd. 


SlBt Much. 










acres. 


tons. 


tons. 


is«B-:o 


ifi.ri97 


3R,737 


233 


1871-75 


I4.;e7 


40.m(7 


2 -SB 


187&-80 


16,5«7 


46.983 


3 "02 


18SI 8.% 


15.374 


41,642 


2-71 


lB8d-»0 


17,274 


4fi,o78 


2 70 


1691-95 


23.423 


«7,257 


2'87 


1801 


iMoe 


52.791 


2 72 


1892 


22.ri«0 


62,283 


2-76 


IMMI 


18.502 


62.105 


2*81 


1894 


26.5r.9 


83.838 


3 Iti 


18»5 


30.(W9 


85.270 


2-8S 


1890 


24,722 


56.179 


2^7 


1897 


31J70 


84,214 


270 



The ceutres of p4^t-ato cultivation are the counties of BathorRt (prio* 
^oipally in the Orn-ngo and Carcoar districts), ^rgyle, King, BatidoD, 
Camden, Clarence, aud Durham, and, to a less extent, t)ie other cMnintiei 
of the coast and taljlc-land district-s. On the wostem slope thia root- 
crop has hardly any representation at all. Its cultivation is, howevfr, 
caj^rfible of very wide distril)Ution tliro\i^hout the colony; but in many 
places formerly well known for its production it has been largely rfih- 
plaued by maize and otlicr corenls. 

Tobacco. 

Botli the soil nnd climat*; of New South AA'iiles are well fitted fortli" 
growth of the t^»hacco-plant, but as it demands for its jirof«r cultivation 
(■peciul knowledge on the part of tlie grower, it is uut ao largely culti- 
Tated as it otherwise might be. The Government of the coluny tfp 
endeavouring to remedy this state of affaii-s, and have engaged tfcc 
HervicoH of an exf»ert to as5;i.st the growei*s in the culture of tlie pUot 
the year ended 3lKt March, 1M64, tlie tirst shown in the Bubseqoent 
(table, tliere were only 0^i4 »wnvs under cultivation, producing 4,851 cvt 
<of leaf tobacco. In the following ywirs the ui-ea uuiiur the plant lar|;ely 
■incrcaserl, chiefly in the agricultural dislrictfiof Argyle and the Hunier 
River volley. .Since then the growth of tobacco seems to Jiave Wu 
almost entirely abandoned in the dLstricte whore it was fir&t attempted: 
but it has spread to other ymrta of the colony, tlic v-ouuties of Wyuyani, 
Bathurst, Roxburgh, Parry, Westmoreland, and Uuccleuch, being no* 
the principal centres of productitm. The givator poHion of tlm 
tobacco grown in 1896-7 watt obtained in these districte, but its calU' 
ration is eliiefly in the hancU of Chineae^ few Eurojiean agriculturist*! 
apparently posseasing the knowledge re4uired for the proper cultivatkA 
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and preparation of the loaf. According to tho Ititest returns tohacco is 
culliviited on 416 holdings. The Census taken on the 5th April, 1S91, 
recotiied the total nuuiber of persons eroploye<I in the culture of tobacco 
&a 3S8, and of thes<?, 379, or 98 per cent., were Chinese. This fact shows 
to wliat !i great ext-ent the practice of growing and curing the leaf of 
the tobacco-plant has l»een abandoned to these Jiliens. 

Between the years 1M81 and iH.S9 the ni-ea devoted to the cultivation 
t)f tnluicco wa.s enbir^^ed from 1,701 to 4,833 acres, with a correspond- 
ing increase in tlie yield of leaf. As, however, the local product did not 
oonipare favourably with the American loaf, it could not lie exported 
prolitalily; so thiit a large proportion of the cixip remained upon the far- 
mers' luinds, the quantity sold reitlised very unsjitisfactory figures, and 
many growors coasefjuently ahatidoiiod the cultivation of to)>acco in 
favour of other crops. With the accuinuljitiun of stocks of leaf, and the 
full in the price of the local product, the area under the plant and the 
resalttiiit yield declined rapidly, and in 1893 the acreage wn-s only S48, 
ami the production 8,344 cwt. A better drop in the following season 
ha*] the effect of increasing the iiro<luction by 2,514 cwt., although only 
R acres more had l)oen placed under cultivation. Tn IKO't both the 
trtai and the total yield were less than in any year since 18f0 ; but in 
1896 the area increased to 1,231 a<:-ri;'s, and in 1897 to 3,744 acres — tlie 
largest since 1890. The cn>p in 189G suffered from the adverse season, 
and tbr production was barely up to that of 1894, when nearly 400 
acres less were umler cultivation ; but in 1897 it reached 27,468 cwt., 
•ta compareil with 10.548 cwt. in tht* preceding year. 

The fidlowiug table shows the progress of the induatry during the 
last thirty -four years : — 



Tewrorierl 




ProdueHon. 


Yeorentlcd 
MMob il. 




PrtxlucUon. 


Aim. 


Total. 


Avcraj^'o 


Ansa. 


TodU. 


Avetrnffc 








per fccre. 








perMK. 




acres. 


cwt. 


cwt. 




acrua. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


1844 


r,M 


4..S.-»1 


01 


1881 


1,791 


19.409 


10-9 


1865 


807 


4,1 ):w 


.50 


1882 


1,625 


18..1U 


II-2 


IStiO 


\.4m 


7.4m» 


5-1 


1883 


1,815 


17,540 


9-7 


li>fi7 


\.3'2»i 


2.47K 


1-9 


1884 


1.785 


20,000 


11-2 


iMItH 


627 


«,035 


91 


1SS5 


l,t>4ti 


9.9U 


H-5 


i8mi 


87'. 


7.925 


01 


1880 


1,G03 


22.947 


143 


IHTO 


:m 


3,n»2 


8-7 


38S7 


i.2o;< 


1.1,642 


11-3 


1H7I 


225 


700 


31 


1888 


2.371 


2:».4C5 


9*9 


IS72 


567 


4,475 


7-0 


J8«9 


4.833 


65,478 


II-5 


187.1 


4in 


2.751 


6-2 


1890 


.S.230 


27,7:^4 


S-6 


IS74 


IIKI 


b20| 


0-3 


1891 


1,148 


14,021 


)»i.o 


IV73 


ii31» 


e.iHin 


1I'3 


1602 


880 


9,:n4 


!05 


lS7tt 


491 


4.098 


8-3 


189.*$ 


848 


8,»44 


9 8 


1«T7 


333 


2,44U 


7'3 


181U 


854 


10,858 


127 


1878 


39» 


.•J.019 


7-6 


ISOA 


710 


8.132 


11-4 


1879 


935 


7,m* 


9-5 


laoG 


1.2.31 


10,548 


8-8 


1830 


592 


0,221 


10-5 


1897 


2.744 


27.468 


100 
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Durinj;:; Uie year 189G there woe ji total coUBUoiption of uianii£acturetl 
t.»Uux-u ttiiU cigars of 3,221,1)59 lb. weight, of whidi •JjO-IIi.G^^y lU w«ro 
luatlo in the tuluiiy from GD<t,9L3 Uj. uf Aiueriixin luut' njid 1,<V19,776 llv 
«f leaf locally gr»iwn. Thv protluctlou uf leaf for IKUV whs tnjuiva- 
Itiiit to .S,076,41U lb., from whicli u tliinl may bt* detluctefl for daiiiA^ 
and wiiste, aud the qiuintity left, viz., 2,050,9+4 lb., will pnjliably mure 
tUaii Kuitioe for the rec|uirtiniento uf the Itome manufaotui-ers. 

The Department nf Afjfriculture luu^ of rec^TJt ytiMxis taken &tvp& to 
mvivi:? the interest uf agriculturists in the, industry, uiid lately a tolteuxHi 
rtxpiTt luui bct-n hrou^lit from Amt-ricji liy the (rit\eniment, wiih tlie 
object of instructing ((rowiTS iu thf culli\atioii of the plant. In view of 
the fjict that few oountrics are lx■tt<^r favoured than Ntw South Wftle* 
with climate and soil necessary for succe^ful cultivation, it u certainly 
II matter for re^rnt that t-he iuduKti*y has not ninde mora satiafnotory 
pro^frciia. Thti difliculty, however, is not so much with the pruduc«r M 
with the markiit. XJie local coiisamption could \tv rapidly overtalECn, 
and thn surplus productiim would then have to l>e placed on the CngUik 
or foreign markets, where it would enter iiit4j competition with tobueoo 
having a well-established reputation, and a da\'f>ur for winch continord 
Ufie ou the part of the consumer lias credited a taiito and a prediiectiuii. 

SUGAB-CANE. 

TIic first returns in which mention is miule of the cultivation of tJie 
sugjir-eanc and the protluction of suj^ar in New Stmth Wales di»^ 
ojily from 1863—1. In that agricultural ye^ir two acres were recorded m 
having producotl 2S0 U>. of su;rar, and it will njijieiir strange tliat ixit of 
this quantity 220 [h. were stilted to be the i;r-oducu of one acre of eanr, 
grown in the northern part of the cfiunty of I^itliurst, while the rcmain- 
jng GO B). were pruiluced on the banks of the Maoleay Kivor, Th« 
-district last mentioned may be coiisideretl oa the principal seat of the 
industry during its earlier stages ; but it proved Uy be uixsuitjible to tlw 
growth of the cane, and the risk of failure from frosts compelled llw 
planters to keep more to tlie north. In a few years the rivbest purlion^ 
of the lower valleys of the Clarence, the llichrnond, the Tweed, and the 
Brunswick were occupied by settlers engaged in planting and growiflg 
the cane. Mills were erecUnl in tlie chief centrrs of eane-cultivatiui^ 
and cane-growing and sugar-manufacturing are now the principal uv^ 
l^est-establiahed industries of the iiorT,h-easteru portions of the c<oluojr. 

Although frosts iire not altf^etlirr unknown even im the Tweed, tbt 
soil and climate of the valleys of the northern rivers are in most respects 
well adajitetl t*) the succesaful cultivation of the sugar-cane, iu\d it is 
contined princiiHilly to the valK^ys of the Richmond, Tweetl, oixi 
Clai'enco llivcra, and nearly the wholu of the an?a under this crop lii'i 
within the counties of IIoqs, Clarence, and Hichmoud. 

Tbo following talile shows the progress of this indostry during thr 
last twenty-one years. The tigures relating to the area yearly placwl 
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pvcn fir earlier dates, Imt the numl)er of tons prci- 
<Iuo*nl ciinnut Iw a6t^rtJim*?d prior to 1877. As su^ftr-cane is not nii 
.anniMJ crup, the area untier cultivation has Iwen <livided, as far as 
practicAble, into productive and tion-prvtductive, the former representing 
the iiuml»er of acres upon wliich vimv wjis cut duriujjj the season, and 
the latter the area over which it was un(it for she mill, or allowe<l to 



y^ 



for another ypar 



cfuledSUt 
MMch. 



An*. 



Prodnctiw. i KaD-iirodturtlra. 



ToUU 



■^tluctlon Quw. 



TottU. 



Arorafre 

p«r acre. 




1S97 



IIM 



1.475 

1^5 
3,470 
3,565 

4,087 

3>6&« 

3,A24 
3.331 
S^MO 

3.A75 
4,405 

4,983 

6r302 

7.683 
04»7 
(1,583 
5,915 

8.380 

4/»V»7 
7,;Ui 
8.344 

8,«» 

JIJ55 

14.204 
14.308 
18.104 



acres. 



2,607 
2,3fl9 

:j,I05 

4,453 

2,ft00 

3.2:u 

a, 735 
4,480 

4,!02 
U.500 
7.184 
7,170 

7,401 

10.520 

6.835 

9.202 

fi.007 
10,2S4 
ll,aS2 
12,102 

13.839 
]5,lin 
10.367 
18,705 
18,529 
12.859 



acres. 



HI 
IIG 

647 
2,564 
3.917 
4,0S2 

♦,3«4 

r>.47i 

0.070 
8,640 

6,4.M 

fi, 75.) 
7,06tt 

7.4.^ 

7.777 
10.971 
12.167 
13,538 

14.984 
17.517 
16.418 
15,117 

15,257 
lo,2Sl 
18,730 
20,440 

22.262 
2(j,75l 
28,112 
32, WO 
32.027 
31,053 



tons. 



09.430 
90,978 
04,102 

126,1)0 
121,616 
128,752 
169,192 

304.517 
105,338 
230,347 

107,959 

27n.928 
ll0.2ivS 
lfi8.Sfi2 
277,252 

185 258 
264.832 
252, l»« 
264.254 
207.771 
320.270 



tons. 



28-2 
301 
35-3 

34-6 

27-2 
25-S 
28-tf 

2H-9 
151 
25 

28-4 

.12-7 
22*1 
2.V0 
33-2 

21 -S 
22-9 

21 *5 
18"8 
14-4 
17-6 
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The figures contained in the above table show the gradual pi 
the sugar-giiiwing industry fn>iu the small b**pnmn;5s of 166-4. Fran 
the starting point of thiji cultivation there was but one single break (that 
of 1876), in the yearly increase of land put under cane until 1885. 
During the four succeeding years there wo-s, however, a retrograde 
tendency, and the area cultivated in 1889 was less by 2,2^6 acres, f>r 
12*7 per cent., than that cultivat«l in 1885. In 1890 there waa 
an increase in the area under cane of 1,*J 13 acres over the area similarly 
cultivrtted in 1885, the year for which, up to that time, the highest 
acreage ha<l been recorded. This increase in the area planted has been 
proiMirtinaately maintained during the following yearn, the area 
under sugar-cultivation in 1)^97 l»eing given as 31,053 acres. The low 
price of the staple and the disturbed stat« of the markets of the world 
a few years ago, forced the sugar-manufacturers to corresp<indingiy 
reduce the price offered for the cane, and so caused for a time the 
fthaiidonrnent of this cultivation by the small farmers, who found in 
the growth itt maize lesH variable results for their laUtur. The crop of 
1896-7 gave a yield of 320,:i7C tons of cano, but the average pniduction 
per acre was only 17G tons — with the exception of that of 1*^95-6, the 
lowest yield recorded. The cane disease which has been prevalent, 
principally on the Clarence, accounts for the low average for the i»a*t 
five yearw, while in 1695-^6 the crop was also damaged by frost. 

8ug«r-cant? in generally cut in the secinid year of its gn>wth, tlie 
fields l«'ing rephtniKl after they have given crops for three or four 
Beusons at the most ; and, as the planting of cane has been conduct^ 
at irregular intervals, it has chanced that aeasttns of large producliun 
have IjecM fnljfpwed by Binall crops in the succeeding year. This accounts 
for the alternately large and small iircfts of profluctive cane during 
many years, iv* slutwn in the preceding tjvble. yugar-nianufacturen* 
invariably |)uivhase the year's crttp of cane stiuiding and cut it at th*»ir 
own cost. Fnnn plantations in full bearing the average weight of the 
cane out varies from 25 to 32 t*_inH, while the price paid ranges from Hs. 
to 13b. per ton. For the sea.«*on 181)7 the lea<ling buyer has fixed tlio 
price for the standing two-year old cane at 10s. 3d. [wr ton. Thi« W 
considerably lower than in previous seasons, not by reason of any change 
in iho starulai-d prices, but through a large proportion of the crops 
having been seriously damaged by frost, and purchased at their real 
value, as determine*! by analysis. The average cost of cutting the cam* 
muy bo sot iloM-n at 3s. *Jd. per tun. 

The comity <tf Uous is imw tlie principal centre of sugar-cane crdti- 
vatifm, containing ^'91 holdings, covering l8,•t^'S acres, devoted to the 
pi-iKluction of sugar — fin area comprising over three-fifths of the toUl 
ttcreagi* in the c<»lony uiuler cane crops. The yield ol>tainetl from 10,^11 
lU-'res of productive cane amounted to 206,419 tons, showing an averugc 
>f lyi tons jKTacre. In the county of Clarence thei*e were, in 1^96-7, 
hoklings on which cane was grown, the aggregate area being 9,300 
In this, as in the otticr sugar-growiug counties, the majority 
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th<> fftrrnPFs cultivAte sugar-cane in addition to o£her cwips, and only 

;w esttiitfs ftro eutiiely devoted to its pniduction. Some planters liii ve 
kreAs of 25 to 100 acres in extent under cnne, hut their nuniher ia 
limited. The yield in the county of Clarence was 82,547 ions, or an 
average of H-6 tons j)er acre, cut on an area <»f 5,646 acres. In tho 
ccTunty of Richmond the huldinm's uiider sugar-cane numl>ei*ed 194, and 
a^pn?gftted 3,109 acres, of which l,6r»5 aci*ea were cut, ^ivinj; u totjil 
yield of ^0,390 tons of cane, or an average of 18*4 tons to the acre. 
There worn in tlie county of Fitzroy only 2 holdings under sugarcane, 
with a totid area of 61 acres, of which 41 were pnwluctive, ffi^'ing * 
yield of 407 tons, or an average production of 9-9 tons t<> the acre, 
e connty of Raleigh contained 1 1 holdings on which sugar-cane was 
ifivated, comprising an area of 42 acres, of which 12 were pro- 
ttctive, giving a total pi'odnction of 313 tons, or an average of 26"1 
t<ms to tlie acre. In the southern coastal county of Camden there 
re 8 h*)ldings, aggregating 17 acres, of which G were productive, 
ving a total pnKiuction nf 11 tons, or an avtrage of 19 tons to the 
acre. In the whole of the Remaining portion of the colony there were 
36 /K'res under cultivation. The total number of lioldings on which 
imgar-cane was cultivated waa 1,733. 

The total consumption of sugar in New South Wales during the year 
1S96 iimountcd to 60,724 tons, of which 25,458 tons were the prodnct 
of the local plantations. The quantity treated hy the retineries of the 
colony, including im|H>rts, during the twelve months was 43,300 tons. 
The yield of sugar per ton of eano varies, of course, accfirduig to tho 
vi«oi<Jity of the juice, but in ordinary' seasons it may he set down at 
ewhat over 9 per cent, of the quantity treated. 
On the estates belonging to the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, 
the conduct of the business has been entrusted to practical men, and no 
money h^is been spared to obtain the most approved and complete plant 
for the manufacture of sugar. This Company's works on tlie Richmond 
River are anuMig the most complete in any part of the worlds atul the 
sugar manufactured is equal to the best JVlauritius and West Indian 
samples. 
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MiNOH Root Crops. 



Among the minor root cifjps may bo mentioned turnijw*, mangold- 
wuncel, onions, arrowroot, chicctry, and heeti-oot. According to the 
agricultural returns collected during the season 1896-7, there were 
gathered in New tSfiuth Wales XI 7,5 19 worth of miscellane<ms crops, 
vultivateil on 1,352 acivs ; and among these were soaio muall areas, 
idmiiHt in.signiHeant in their independent acreage, upun which wci*e 
groyrti small yields of almost every agricultural product mentioned iu 
this diapten 

moHt important of the minor root crops i& that of turnips, which 
, t4ital production of 1,642 tons from 345 acres. Onions, properly 
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bpeiikirijj; a bulb crop, wv.re reconled as havinv boen grown on 248 ncres 
und tbe yield was r>35 tons. Man^ild-wurz*?! jjjave from 72 acres 349 
tons, A little iirrowroot is grown in the northern oKisttil diiitrict, iMid 
a ith e chicory in the centnil division nf the tftble-Iand. 

The suy.ir-beet, the cultiviitioii of whicli in Fiuuce and Germany has 
readied enormous proportiuns and hius become a staple industry, is now 
attracting a jifood tiewl «f attentiun both in New Snutli Wales and in 
Victoria. In Victoria tlie Department of Agrioiilture has lately miult^ 
Httnw careful Jinnlyses of difien;nt varieties of locally-grown beets, with 
the must satisfactory results. A ;2jond i>e.et fthould show not h.-ss tliau 
12-5 per cent, of sugar, but those testeii by t lie Depai-tment yielded 
14 IG, 14*87, 15*2^), and l5-fil per cent, respectively. The Uoveraiuent 
of the colony liave passed ftn Act under wliich the Treasurer is 
empowered to advance money on easy terms for the ptirposeof e&tablifth- 
iaf{ null*4 for tho production of 8n;^r from bt^ets. Tlie rej^ulta of the 
teats made in Victoria have, however, been greatly exceinled by tbos** 
furnished by analyses of beets grown in the Tent^rlield district of 
New South Wales. The chemist uf the Colonial Sugar Retinini; 
Company, at the request of a hwyil beet-jrrower, made a series of tests 
the yield per roof, from thiis<i analvsed Iwinjj resi>ectively 15*66, IG'Ot*. 
17-8t>, 19-51, 19-90, 20-13, 20'3.V 20*56, 22*11. 22-22, and 24-75 per 
cent. Experts pronounce such yields to Ijt? unpanillclod in tlie history of 
the cultivation of thebe«t ; and there is, in c<jniiO(|uence, a moveuient in 
favour of testing this branch of agriculture in those diAtricts uDSuitod 
to tlie growth of the cane, special attention being directetl to the uiattm 
in the Tentertield district, where the projftct has taken practical aiiaf^e. 
Should the cultivation of the beet for sugjir production fultil but half 
the expectations of its promoters, tb»-ry Is little doubt tlui.t it will 
greatly modify agriculture in the colony, and add another profitable 
Btttplc to the country's resources. 



Lentil Cbop8. 

There utto, during the season 1896-7, under crop Uy peas and ucans. 
207 acres, which g.ivc a total yield of 4,410 bushels. The coastal 
division of the colony contained 134 acres devoted to this crop, and 
the yield was reconled as 2,94 1 busliels. The northern coast disti-ict 
yifhifHl 309 bushels from '2(y ncrps ; the valleys of the Hunter and the 
Hawkeshury Rivers, 1.109 bushels fn.tm 34 acres; the metropolitan 
county of Cumberland, fiSS bushels from 21 acres; and the soathrm 
coast district, 7(?4 bushels from 43 acres. The area under this crop on 
the tableland was 70 acres, and the yield 1,302 bushels; to which 
the northern district <'<intributed 208 bushels from 21 acres; the centnU. 
73H bushels from 20 acres; and the southeni, 3oC bushels from 21* 
acres. The western slope had undei* this crop only II acres, yielding 
154 bushels ; while the western plains hiul 2 acreH, yielding 10 buahelA. 
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The peAS and beans herein described were grown mainly as hard 
fodtl**r for horses. iin<i mnat not be confounded witl» die pejus and be^na 
culti^atwl in the kitchen and market gardens for table use a« veja;e- 
tables. Peas are ^tht.'red when perfectly dry, and constitute in that 
nUtte excellent fattening food for |iigs being prepni*ed for the knife. 

In addition to tlie ^reen peas vji'^^'^n on market gardens, which aiv 
incJudifd in nitirket ^^arden pnxluee, 314 acres were cropped on farms, 
giving a toUil yield of 8,8^0 buHbels. 
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Gourd Crops. 

Tho area devoted to pumpkins and melons during the season 1896-7 

5,017 acres, and the yield 17,940 tons. The principnl places of 
tivHtion are the maize districts and the metropolitan county. In the 
cOAdtid district the area was 2,998 acres, and the production 10,761* 
tons, of which the valleys of tlie Hawkesbury and Hunter Kivci's gave- 
4,463 tons from an aren of 1,394 acres; the northern counties, 2,191 
tons from 566 aoroa ; and the county of Cumberland, li,53C tons from 
753 aerea. The area under ^urd crops on the table-land was 1,679 
acres, from which 6,254 tons were produced ; and on the western slope 
there wore 312 acres which yiekled 82H tons. Oji the western plains 
there was a small area of 2H acnw under this form of cultivation, and 
the priKluce obtained from it weighed 89 Urns. 

Puu»j)kins and melons are ginwii principally for titble use as vege- 
tableSf and as a jam staple ; but they arc alao used extensively as fodder 
fur cattle and pigs. The number of acres under gourd-vines mentioned 
alwve IH Mimewhat lielow the truth, as there vrns no doubt a large area 
of prtwiuctiun wliich was never returiie«l, it beijig the custom to plant 
pumpkin and melon seeds in orchards and vineyards between thp rows- 
of fruit-trees and vines. 

Market-Gardens. 

In 1896-7 there were in tlie colony 2,125 hohlings, annipriaing 6,82i 
acreei, cultivaietl as mai'ket-gartlens, the average size of each garden 
lieing 3 acres. The value of tiie pixxluction for tlie year was set 
d»wn at X1G8,353. and the number of persons employed in this branch 
of cultivation was probably about 7.000, the greater numlKjr being 
^Chinese ; iudefnl, the market-gar<len in Australia is seldom termed 
ich, the generic ap|jcllation being "Chinese"' garden. At the Census 
ictk in 1M91 there were retume<l as following the calling of market- 
gapfi©n<^rs, 5,101 persons, of which number 3,841, or 75*3 per cent.,. 
wore Chinese ; of 3,131 domestic and other ganleners, 405, or 12-9 per 
cvnt. ; of r)42 vegetable hawkers, 403, or 74*4 per cent. ; and of 309 
greengnx^em 144, or 466 per cent., were of the same race. This is 
cvitiimce emphatic enougl), if such were needed, a.s to the monopoly 
tiif 4liine.se of the occiipation of market gardening and vegetable 
>hring in New South Wales. 
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The subjoined statement exhil>lts the number, area, a.ud value of pro- 
duction of market gai-dens in each of the great divisions into which 
the colony has been divided : — 



Division of the Colony. 


lUrket- 
gardenB. 


Area. 


Value ol 


The Coast— 

Northern District 


No. 
205 

334 

843 
128 


Acres. 
365 

771 

3,275 

311 


£ 

5.524 

13,489 

93,005 
7.934 


Valleys of the Hunter and Hawkea- 
bury Rivera. 

County of Cumberland and the 
Metropolis. 

Southern District 




Total 


1.510 


4,722 


119,952 






The Table-land— 

Northern District 


121 
179 

147 


256 
857 
484 


3,247 


Central .. 


17,05S 


Southern ,, 


10,154 






Total 


447 


1 597 


^im 






The Western Slope- 
Northern District 


50 
18 
49 


168 

63 

152 


6,201 
1,783 


Central ,, 


Southern ,, 


3,397 




Total 


117 


383 


11,381 






The Western Plains -... 


51 


122 


6,561 


Grand Total 


2,125 


6,824 


168,353 





One branch of gardening, namely tomato-culture, has not yet i-eceived 
that attention wjiich its importance demands. The possibilities of a 
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hirfie local trade, to^ethor with nn export trade nf very considerable 
niauuitude, have not yv.t awukened hiirlLculturists to a sense o£ the 
uii{K>rtance of this vahiahle vegetable. Tliei-e ir an active and continu- 
ally increasing demand for sauces, jaui8, and preserves of tonintn, and 
the fitrei^^n supply is by no means so gck>d or so cheap as to render 
cumjK'tition tliriicult. In the future, perhaps, areas of many acres in 
extent will be {)lante<I with toiiuito-vines, as they now are with k^**^?®- 
vinei^, and nund)ers of people will be eniployetl in the manufacture of 
Uinmto sauce, and in canning the fruit. Both climate and soil are 
favourable, ujid t^nnatoes grown in New South Wales coiupure to 
advantage with those produced in their native habitat. 



V1XE8 AND Wine Production. 

In almost eveiy part of the colony, with the exception of the sub- 
tropicid portion and the higher pai-ta of the mountain ranges, grape- 
vines thrive well, and bear large crops of succulent fnut, e(|ual in size, 
appearance, and flavour to the most rt-nownnd pnxlncts of France, the 
Rhinelands of Germany, and Spuin. Nevertheless, the vine-growing 
And wine-manufacturing industrie-s are still in their infancy, though 
with a growing local demand, and the opening up of a market in 
England, where the wines of New South Wales, in common with those 
of the other Australian colonics, have obtained some wppreciation, the 
fulnre of grape culture in this country appears t^j be fairly nsaurcd. 
At present, however, the prodnction of the whole of Australia is 
comparatively insigniticant, as will up|M!ar from tlie following table, 
xbowing the vintage of the world for 1895 : — 



I 



Country. 



I Traooe 

;iuiy 

(jpaiu , 

Algeria................. 

^■eniuiny 

itounuuii* ., , 

Austria 

Hungary 

Turkey and Cyprua 

Portugiil 

iirwxc .ri 

jC'hili 

LArgentine Hcpublic 
hSwitzerlood 



Production In 
iiidlton i^aHoni. 



Oooofcrr. 



I'rrKhu-tlon In 
million irulioiu. 




Bulgaria 

United States 

Servia 

RuKsiJi 

Brazil 

Azores, Canaries, 

Mntleiru 

Tunis 

Capo Colony 

Mexico 

Persia 

Auatralia 



and 



Total. 



26 

10 
18 

16 

a 

5 

4 

2 
1 

4 



2.123 



The vine was phmted in the early days of colonisation in New South 
Walett, but it wa& uot until the year 1^28 that vine-growing and 
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wine-makinf^ may ^^ said to have been fairly Rstabli-sbed, Tn that year 
Mr . busby returned from Europn with n lar|^ coUeuti<.>n i»f cuttini^ fmoi 
tlie most celebrated vineyanlR of France, Spain, the Valley of the KhiDt*, 
and otlier parts of the Continent of Kuro|je ; and planted on his eKUte 
at Kirkton, in the Hunter River diatrict, a vineyanl, whirh has be*'o 
the nursery of the priiii:ipal viTieyards of thn oniony. Stinie years 
afterwanls the vine wns planted in the Murray River Valley and in 
other districts, and was found to Hourish so luxuriantly that the 
nianufH"ture of wine received coTisidej*able attention. For a time, how- 
ever, trin prospect* of this industry seamed very discouraging, and Xh(f 
pnxluction was considerably diminished^ owing partly to the want of a 
market, and partly to the fact that the wine-makers, many of whuui 
were not vignenjns by training, possessed only a limite<l knowledge of 
the manufacture of wine, tiikd produced at first an article r»f inferior and 
unsaleable quality. In the principal vineyards in the Valleys of Ihc 
Murray and Hunter Uiver.s, however, neither pains nor money has been 
spared to introduce skille<i laljour^ and to put up presses, vats, and othex 
manufacturing appliances of the most approved kinds. 

The resultsof such intelligfnt treatment became apparent when prijBes 
wore awanled to the wines of New 8onth AVales at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1878, followed by an unbroken series of successes at the Rxhibitioiui 
of Philadelpliia, Hydncy, Melbourne, and Amsterdam ; and still mofe 
re<:ently at the Indian and CVilonial Exhibition in London. But nowhere 
was the general exwllence of the wines of the colony more fully 
reci»gnisod than at tlie Iktr»Jeaux Exhibition of 1^8*2. Tliere, in the 
principal centre of the wine trade of the world, some of the wineti <rf 
New iSouth Wale« were classed, by the most coinpct-ent judges, in tbu 
category of Graiuls V'in*, nnd their value fully appreciaterl W»d 
o-stablished. Again, at the World's Fair, held in 1893, at Chicago, 
an international jury of exjK^rts pronounced the wines of Ncm* Houlb 
Wales to be equal to many of the finest viticultural productions of the 
noted wine-growing countries of Southern Europe. The opinion wns 
expressed, however, that the pnictice of laljelling Australiun wines with 
European names was to be deprecated, sa they pOKscssod many exccllmit 
and distinctive chai-actt'ristics, auOicioiitly peculiar to justify the adop- 
tion of a new and dejtcriptive system of cla-ssiHcAtion. 

Notwithstanding the winning of exhibition me*lals and exwrt 
approval, the export of the wines of the colony has not yet reauird 
an- important tigure, although the prospects of tlie trade are satH 
to be improving. Among other causers which retunl Uie uceeptance of 
Australian wines by English markets, may Ije mentioned the practii* 
of shipping the prr»duct at ttMi early an age, iind the imptissibililT 
of obtaining from the shippers details respecting the vintjvge of ant 
particular wine. It is, moivover, alleged that when cerlnin shipmenU 
of wine arrived in England they were often so ba<lly looked afiw 
a« t:0 l>e actually unsound b^^fore l»eing shown to the M'ine merclMnt 
Foreign ejcptirts tiiid fault also with the luethiMl of calking, an<i rceout 
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'tli^ preliiniimry treatment of wine in Austt^ia, as it is treated 
in BonJcaux, with c*h)1 c<'llarago, fining, nu^kingf, and blinding, for 
two years and ft ha.\t to three yeftra prior to leaving the country. No 
dnulst mwch of thn Hurcesn of New South Wales ris a wine-exporting 
country will depend on the adoption of more mlvanced methotls, the 
more genepiil employment of Kuropean experts in wine-making, and 
the ent-erj^rise of tlie vismerona in properly aclverfeising their productions 
and I»rin;:ini; tliem sutfidently l»t?fore the notice of the British public. 
The tiital imports of all AuHtnUi;in winpa into the Unite^l Kiiij^dom 
an rttoonled by the Board i>f Tnule returns for ten years, were as fol- 
low : — 

Year. OAllota. 

1892 401,000 

IWI3 .irw.lXK) 

181)4 3i>0,OOO 

lS1>o «l3,oor) 

IblKi 610,560 

The possibilities of the wine trade, correlative with an improvement in 
manufAcCur(% njay be appreciated from the following fibres, which 
pzhibit in some HetMil tlie imports of wine into the tTnited Kingdom 
during the year WM). The tjuaatities represent both wiuo in aisk and 
in bottlo : — 



Ymr. 0«lloDs. 

WW 168.1XK> 

ISHH 23»,0(N) 

1880 307.000 

1800 „ 3I4,0<»0 

180i....„ 382,<J00 



QaUoiu. 



Oountty. 



Tnnrv ., , 


6,736,718 1 
3.7'23,*2n9 , 
3,571.520 

703,676 

631. lUl 

426,742 

407.244 


United Statw 


238,»«5 


^Min 


Madeira 

Britiftb Soutli Africa ... 
Other conntrids 


t^rtoiEal... ,.... 


9.SU3 


AnilnilMUi* 


IHTi ;JHU 


Holl&nil 


Total 




IMr^, 


16,695, 5tM) 


^aim .«. 




J^^^^W 





Of the total i^uantity imported, there were 11,638,415 gallons of red, 
and 5,01^7,145 pillonw of wbitf' win**. The imports from France com- 
prised 4.74dj28^^ gallons of red, and l,i)8t>.430 gallons of whiUi wine; the 
imports from Portugal, 3,5GU,2r>0 gallons of rod, and 11,240 gallons of 
wluti?; and those from Spain, 1,922,982 gallons of white, and 1,800,317 
galloos of red wine. 

ViKiKTonH have l^een much exercised recently with the problem of 
the poiitfurizution of wines for exjwrt. By this process the wiites are aub- 
niitted to a temperAturo of fi*om 140° to 150" Fahrenlieit, thereby fixing 
Uie charactorlstics of a jiroiluct, annihilatinfj iho destructive germs that 
lead Ut its det^'rioration, and making it impossible for them to reinviule 
it; but hitherto the experiiiieuts in this direction havo been only 

Btati^e. 

From tlio foregoing it will be seen that the export of the wines of 
New South Wales, al»oufc which su much lias liecn written, d<je8 not 
»ecni to give very encouraging results; in fact, the trade is a very 
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KUiall one, and hiw tiecr(>as<Ml fmiii 54.1 13 gallons sent away from the 
colony in 1891 to 24,177 ^'ailons in 1896. The iiuantity sonl last year 
to the United Kinj^dom junounte<i to 6,394 ^lUlons^ or l:i,900 jupiUuxu 
less than that export<Hl in 1^92, whon the export amounted to 19.294 
gallons. During some years a conBidenible quantity of wine Wiis seal I 
away in wood from tlie Alhuryaiid Kiverine districts to the neighbour-; 
ing colony of Vittoriit^ iiresumably for shijmient at Melljounie. In 
1H91, when the export of the wine produced in New South Walt 
amounted to 54,143 gfiilons, tlie trans-Murray oonsisjmiients totallefl 
38,54.S gaUons of the tjuantity exported. This intercolonial export hflis 
now, however, fallen to insignificant pn)pc»rtioni*. 

In the following table will \k\ tound particulars of the export trade 
in wine locally produced, for the live yeara extending from 1892 to 
1896 :— 



C'x>untJA*. 



isas. 



1803. 



IHM. 



189^ 



vm 



United Kingdom 

Victoria 

New Zi'idand , 

India and Ceylon 

Queensland 

8onth SeA lalauds 

Britibh New tiuinea, SmKa}>ore, 
•lava, lliv Philippine IitluiidM, the 
Straits Settlemeuta, and Siain.... 

Tasmania, Soutli Australia, West- 
ern Australia, and Norfolk Imland 

Kew Caledonia 

Japnn, L'binA, and Hong Kosg 

France, Belgium, Uermany. and 
lUly 

Canada and the United Statea 

Kgypt and the Mauritius 

Total 



galloiiB, 

i9,2M 

50 

1.860 

854 

1,981 

l,46(t 



3U5 

1,505 

52 

301 





27,857 



gallona. I gallons. 

l'A038 

7.162 
2,0S"2 

2.487 
1,704 



941 
2U3 
1,174 
1,002 
1,751 
1,383 



135 

1.510 

32 

193 
365 



25,768 



404 

254 
379 
867 

94 
623 



gallouB. 
6,249 
4.156 
3.5flO 
2.3:^9 
2.239 
2,019 



619 

201 
68 
80 

67 



30.386 



21,557 



gidlooft. 
6,3M 
0,6M 
1,9W 
442 
1.881 
3,4M 



595 

3,<ao 
s 

91 



24, m 



During the year ending the SIst March, 1862, the wine procluw-din 
New South Wales inpasured S.'ij.SSS gallons; in 1866, the production 
reached 10^,123 gallons; in 1876 it had increased to 831,749 gallons; 
in 18(^6 the pruduction was only 555.470 gallons; and in 1S96 it 
reached !S85,673 gallona ; while in the following year it was 794,tIo6 
gallona. The hi^'hfcHt pruduction was obtained in 1S9.3, the «pianlity 
totalling 931,542 gallons — 137,1286 gallons moi*e tlmn in 1897, altliougk 
the area in the latter year was gi-eater by 462 acres. Vignerous 
consider 250 gallons per acre a good yield, but the average yiekl 
for New South Wales reachetl this iigure only iu one year since tli« 
establishment of the indusUy, viz., in 1S76, when the average yield per 
acre was recoixled as 203 gallons. 
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Tlie following statement shows the progress of the industry since 
{1863:— 
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The aliovp fijjurps show that tlie wiiift induHtry has very considerably 
liicreasecl during the perii>d under review, the total area jilanted being 
tuiw over seven timers what it wo-s in the year 1862, when it sttKxi at 
l-l.'iO acres, from 062 acres of which grajK^.s were jrathered for wine- 
ing. the total production being ^^5,328 gallons. The yields for the 
187G, 1877, 1880, 1884, 1892, and 1893 were the best of the 
Thet-ital number of vine-growers in 1807 w.is 2.031. The average 
each vineyard wa-s 3*9 acres; and the area plauteti with vines 
in an unproductive htate wiis 700 acres. 

n connrction with the wiiio-makin>^ iiuhistry there wns during the 
rt 1896-7 a manufacture of 7,134 gallons of brandy, which was 
h(»wcver, distille<i for lo<ml consumption, but for tlio pury>oRo of 
rtifying wines. 

The wine industry is unquestionably hampered in its devek)praent by 
taany thingn, including phylloxera vantatrix, oidium, anthnicnose, 
caterpillars, and other pests. Pliylloxera has caused some Uanuige in 
the vineyanJa of the neiglibonnng colony of Victoria, seriously 
fhreatoning the stability of the industry, and ueoessita.ting stringent 
Ir^gislativo measures. It has appeared also in some vineyards in the 
^HBiden, Seven liills, and Parramutta districts, but so far \\ithout 
H(iiiig any great ravage.s, alt]iout;h some alarm exists among wino 
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growers toxicliing its development in the future. The knowleelij*? lUftl 
this pest han obt;iiii©d a f(^jtholU in the colony, however slight it 
be, has certainly stopped iuve&tmenb in vineyard properties, and hi 
greatly damped the entbusiusui of those interested in the wine tradeJ 
At present the afliicted areas are doniined to isolated patclies, but 
is quite enou<;h to cause the gravest appreheusitm. A commisfciou 
appdinteil a few years ago to report on the ap]M*)inince o£ the diseaee/ 
and the best means of prerenting its spreading tlirou^hout the vineyaidfl 
01 ihv colony. The prohibition of the importation of viue-cutiing» from 
nhvojkd has J>e*>n in foice for Kome time, and the destruction of infestetl 
vineyards has been carried out under the direction of the Vine Diseases 
Board ; but vij^neruns z*ecoiaraeud direct lej^lative action under a more 
stringent Act than that at prenent in operation. It is interesting toi 
note tliat, in oonsequeuce of the greater attention that vigneroDs 
France have had to devote to the vines in oitler to combat the rai 
made by the phylloxem, the hut stat« of th« vineyards iu that coimt 
IS Sftid to be better than the first. 

In oi-der to advance the interests of the wine-growing industry io 
New South Wales, experts advise the restriction of the choice of vines 
to a few well-tried u.nd sound viu^eties, caj-eful fermentation, the prMBT- 
vation as far as possible of eonstjint ty(K*s, attnuitive bottling, and ft 
m<«ierate price-list which should not make a good profluct prohiUti^>- 
A comprehensive Wine and Fruit Peat Act, and a strictly enfnnrd 
Food Adulteration Act, are also deemed necessary. In order to perfort 
the knowledge of vignenms in the manufacture of wine, it is sui^cstrd 
that a C<»lle;j;e of Viticulture, ()n a basis similar to that uf the Agri- 
cultural College, should be established for tbe purpose of impartin;; l« 
int«»nfjing wine-growers a capable traiidng. Tlie college should be uwW 
tlie direction of a competent viticulturist, shouhl have attaches] tuit* 
vineyiird of some extent, and should W furni.shed with a well-orgauind 
cellar, and an <enological laboratoiy, where analvaes of must wine aod 
every expi»riment ndating to wine-making couUl l»e condnrted, with » 
view to RuVie^equent publication of results. Were these suggestions 
carried int-o effect, there can be littledoubt that there would be amsriMA 
improvement in the prospects of the wine industry. 



Tablb-Gbapes aitd RAiaiN-FauiTS. 

The culture of grapes is not re^strictod to the prmluctifin of fruit l( 
the purpoeeaof wiije manufactuiv oidy, for a considerable area is devoted 
to the cultivatitm of tAl)le-gi*a|>eR, particularly in the nei^hbourh*^K)d 
Sydney, and in Kyde, Parramatta, and other districts of Central 
Cumberland. The extent of country devoted lo this branch of tbe 
industry in 1S92-3 comprised i\211 acres, with a production of bfili 
tons of gra|>es, jCT^nng an avenaj^e of 2*7 tons of fi*uit per acre la 
lS*,).'l-4 the area yiehling table-grapes was 2, 131 acres, with n pro<h)Cticn 
of 3,21G toufi, or aa average yield uf lo tons to the acre. This abovcd 
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a markoil (liuiinuUon in yield por acre, together with n decrensr in tho 
area under culture. In 1^04-5 the nuiiibt-r of acres cultivated num- 
bered 2,358 ; and the production was 4,617 tone, or an average yiold of 
about 2 tcma to the acrw ; in 18y5-<) tl»« area increased to 2,187 ucrea, 
and the production fell to 4,017 tons, the average yield heing I'G tiins 
p«r acre ; while in 18^6-7 there was a further inereiLse in area to 2,60vi 
acn?*^ but there was a still HuiuUer yield, naioely, unJy 2,titi5 tona^ 
givin;* an averti^e trf 1-1 tun per »icre. 

So far no ellort has been made In New South Wales to prepare rui»in- 
fruits fur forei^i oonsuniption.althouj^h thei*u are undoubte<l pMH^sihilitiea 
for a large export trade in this direction. In Victoria and Suutli Au^ 
iralia, seitlemeutii have been founded at Mildui-a and Keninark for the 
purpose of cultivating, drying;, and pn*serviiig fruit on a large scale, 
both for a local and an exj>ott trade, similar to the industry as it is 
conducted in California, where the lands are artificially irrigated, and 
the efforts of nature are heeonded by the discoveries of modern 8eienc& 
Kxp^rixnentti made in dr\'inf( grapes and curmntn of Australian culturb 
bavi- met with success in the London marketH, and expert's have ileclared 
iht- product to he of the highest quality. Xcw Soutli Wales is, perhaps, 
even more favourably »ituatefl for the prosecution of thia industry than 
either of the fiisU;r cohmitis, and with the extension of settlemctnt, and 
ftUIing out of cultivation of such products as ai*e more clK'f»{>ly gmwn 

oUier and morf^ suitably climatic parts of the world, the building np 
large export trade in rai&ina, muscatels, <lried currants, hgs, and 
Btapleti }ieculiar to the isles uf the Levant and the Grecian peoin- 
suiu, may ci>z]^dently be expected. 

CiTBCB Fruitb. 

The cultivation of tho oranj^e and the lemon has become one uf the 
pruicipal iu<lu8trie» of the districts siirrounding tl»e motiofKtlis. The 
tirfcl uraiige groves were pl:uit<^ uiiir the town of Parrainatta, and soon 
spread to the neighbouring; districts of Hyde, PenniLnt Hills. I_*ane Ci>ve, 
tije whi>le fj| Central Cumlwrland, the valleys of the llawkesl)ary and 
Ne|ieuii Ki vers, and the s1o(m*.s nf the Kurniinnj^' Mountains. 

Stiiti&tics relating to thiw brunch of fruit culture aic available only 
from tho year 1H79. At that date tlie area under oranges and lemona 
wae recorded as 4,2"S7 acres ; thi.s had incrcjLsed in 1S*J3 t^o 1 1,1 5S acres, 
inclu<iLng a productive area t»f 8,001 acres, with a yield amounting to 
lU,iJt*3,9yO d<.i7.en oranges, giving an uveruge of aUmt l.liOO dozen per 
acre. In l*<y4 the extent of land under citrus fi*uits amou!»ted to 
I1,W)7 Jicres, and included a productive area of 9,237 lici'es, with a yield 
totalling y,G0U,290 dozen, or an average of nlKmt 1,040 dozen to the 
acre. Tlie area undci* orangn and lemim trees in 1 895 comprised l!i,204 
acres ; the productive area, 9,242 acre* ; and the total yield, 8,703,253 
dozen, or an average of 940 dozen to the acre. In 18y6 the area 
declined to ll,9oO acres, of which 6,759 were productive, yielding 
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5,95 4-,940 dozen oranges, or an average of 680 tlozen per acre. AIthoug:h 
thp total txroii inci-eased to 12,489 acres in the fnllowin^ sejt^on, tlu 
weM> only 8,359 acres returned ua prtKJuctivt*, and the yield was but 
5,845,900 dozen oranjLfes, tJfe average luring 700 dozen per acre. It i 
estimated that over 3,000 dozen of fruit to tlio acre van he abtJiined i 
an average season fi*oiu fair-sized trees in full bearing, and it is th 
fore prolndjle that the figures givpu include the pixxiuction of a con- 
siderable nuiul>er of young tret'S. 

The number of orangeries cultivated during the year 1896-7 van 
2.019, and of these the avci*Jige area was nearly 0*2 acres. The itate 
of tl\e industry in each year since 1879 is shown in the subjoined 
stateitient :— 



Yotir en(lin;t Aru of Oranfceries. 

1879 4,287 

13S0 5,106 

J881 5,939 

1882 0,301 

1883 fi,716 

1S84 7,268 

1885 0,911 

1S86 7,733 

1887 , , 7,920 

ISSS 8.875 



Yaur ending 
SliLlUrch. 



Amof Onngcflm 
Acre*. 

10.831 

1800 9.S04 

1891 11,288 

1802 n.370 

1893 n liiK 

1894 ll.Ofi? 

1895 12.2(>4 

1896 11,956 

1897 12,490 



The production of oranges has already attained such proportions that 
the grfjwer« are obligwl Ut seek markets al>road for tlie flispi^fwil of their 
produce, as the denmnd, ixjth in New South Wales and in the adjacent 
colonies, is in some seasons exceeded by the 8U|>ply. Etlorts have ••( 
late l)cen made to open up a niarki't in England, as the fruit jan bi* 
delivered in London at h time when the supply of oranges from Sjwiu 
and other c«juntrie.s of the northern hemisphere has ceased. An expcri 
luentiil ithipitient of New fv»uth Walea oranges was made by the DoarJ 
of Exports in the course of 1S9G, the result Ijeing generally regarded i« 
very satisfactory. The fi-uit were landed in Lc»ndon in the month o( 
St>pteniber, when tlio market was rather bare, the seawm fiir Denift and 
Valencia oranges — which form the chief supply of the mftropoli*— 
beginning about the middle of October and lasting till the end of Jaiie- 
The packing was generally good, while the fruit which were well and 
lirudy packetl in white paper are declared to havp looked verj* nice when 
opened, and the agents in whose liaTids the shi])inent was placetl f'T 
dis|w)sal reconnnentl the use of tissue pajwr only for packing, and iW 
avoidance of soft shavings, s*ind, and pumico dust. Of tl)e 1.740 ca»'s 
[fy were taken in the hold of the mail st*>amor *Mjphir," and IIkwu 
opened un8atisfact<»rily. The i-emaining 1,72.'* cases wt-re cArriHl in the 
cold-storage chaniV>prs of the vessel, and the freight was consequenlly 
very high, averaging for the whole shipment 3s. lid. per case. l)espitr 
this heavy charge, however, a net profit of ^143 lOs. 7d. wjis cleared 
on the transaction, eijurd U* a return of 14*7 i>er cent. The fruit oort 
£487 lOs, Od-; freight amounted to X343 ISs. 4d.» and other charge© to 
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£168 12s, Id., making a total sum of jC999 153. lid., which was reduced 
to £^68 48. 7il. hv rotiirns from tlie wile of culls, etc. The i»rani;ps 
realised £1,105 15«. 6d., from winch fell to he detluct^d £84 Os. 4d, 
for comiiUHsion iiiitl ciuuTies in London, leaving the prtKieeds at 
£1,111 15s. ^d., or, as already stated, £143 10a. 7d. iu excess of tho 
tt^Lni c08t. 

fjcnernlly spcakinfj;, however, the export of oranges has not met with 
very great .success, uwing t^» imjw^rfect sweating and Iwd packing. Kx[>erta 
declare that in curing citru« fruits fnr export the shrinking is not more 
lliAU fmni 15 to 25 per cent., and that to pluck crop.s in June and July 
ami. so treat tliem not oiJy relieves the tree of a burden of fruit during 
the perioti when another yield is pivimring, hut obviat*:s the glutting 
of Uit»h>cal market with the ripened product. If the fruit is suffered to 
hang until DiK'emher, the strain on the tree is excessive, and its vitality 
is seriously im|iiure»l. It is, m«»ivo\'er, staled that the neglect on the 
part of growers of citrus fruits in New South Wales to pull and preparo 
tiie early prtnluct hiis resulted in the lemi>n!i grown in this colony l^eing 
driven out of the markets of Viet<»riii anil New Zealand hy cured 
" Sicilian and Mildura varieties. In llS96 tlie export of oranges was 
tiinated at .'>,500,000 dozen; but though tho trade is at present so 
all, its prnspecU, like those of other industries, are regui-fl«xl as by 
no means discouraging- It is hoped also that in time there may h& 
pstablished, in connectirm with the <»ningeries of Nt^w South Wale.s, 
manufactories for the preparation of candied citron, orange, and lemon 
peels, as well as of ftils and essences iif citrus fruits. The crystjJliza- 
ti*»u of Biamlarins may likewise Ije an industiy of profitable future 
prust'cution; and with tho iutrtj<luction and acolimatization of the 
Seville orange there should be nn reaw>n why Sydney should not rival 
I>undee in the pnxluction of marmalade. Unfortunately, the proverbial 
antiigonism of the Briton to culture of any fruit, cereal, or fabric-plant 
unknown to the climatic zone of his native land, has hitherU* injuri- 
ously o[iorated against the introduction of many vegetable staph^s whirh 
exjteriinent and ex|M-'riencB have amply demim-strated would llourish 
luxuriantly in Austmlia, to the advantage both of the individual and 
of Uie community. 
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OncnAKDS AXD Fruit Gardens. 

For some yean past there has l>een but little incre*Lse in the acreage 
under orchards and fruit gardens. In 1889-90, the year when orchards 
and land under c»dlivation to dessert and other fruit-s, exclusive of 
orangeries and vineyards, were first distinguisluHl from ganlens devoted 
trt the cultivation of vegetables and general market-garden produce, 
the total area so tilled amounted to 1^^,S67 acres, and of this area 7,lfi7 
jLcreH were situated in the metropolitan county of Cumberlanrl. In 
the agricultural year en<ling 31st March, l^<97, the ait^a similarly 
culttvaUNl amounted to 32,555 acres, showing an increase during the 
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sewn yoftift of 13,6S8 ncvea. The awo. uiulcv orchards and fruit ft^M* 
in t\w county of Cumberlund, includiiiju; lx»tli ))i\Kluctive aikI unji 
tluctivr h()Ulin)tp^, is now 14,103 ncrps, or an incj-ease of 7,0'JG acn*s c»n" 
tlu^ iiifurfs of IS90. NolwithsUuidiii^' this advance, the friiit^priKiucv 
tiun of New 8(iutli Wales is still far l>eliind the deimuids of local «»n- 
suuiptiiin. Tht! colony, thurcfoit*, is uI>U^»'d tt> import lar|Lrt> '(uantities, 
the ^rcatiiv [>art iti which could be suecc-ssfuHy ^owu within its own 
boundanes. Leaving out of the ciuestiun the considerable Iniportationn 
of tropical fruits fmm Fiji, tln' iSoulh Sea Islands, and Queenalaud 
(and some varieties could most certainly be cultivateri in the tiYtpicaJ 
portion f)f New 8<iuth Wales), the inti-oduction of fruit from abroad^ 
IK still greatly in excess of the inoderately-estimated possibiiitiefi oi\ 
i<x;»l pnxluction. 

The followinjL,' table shows the area under orchards and fmit-pirdemr| 
exclusive of orangeries anil vineyaixls, together with the toUil value of ' 
ooch year's 3'ield, fnr the pei-iud duiniig wliich statistics relati^-e to this 
subject hiive lieen collected : — 
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pfTAffC 




acres. 


acres. 


Bcrca. 


£ 


£ «. A 


laoo 


U.342 


4..Vi'5 


18.8C.7 


lS,vn2 


12 18 


1891 


lli.08l 


6.274 


22,:<:m 


213.034 


13 


1892 


1U,60U 


7.424 


24,030 


211.790 


12 l.'i 


180:1 


18.117 


8,ir.3 


2(1.280 


229.425 


12 13 


18W 


i9.a:w 


7,fi6a 


2tKyH3 


197,374 


10 4 (> 


18Wi 


21.460 


8,2.'»8 


29.723 


!7A,473 


8 3 


IMW 


:^.U35 


8,145 


i«.780 


130.735 


« 7 *» 


1S97 


24,031 


8,524 


32.555 


159,715 


fi 13 



FnMn the foix'>fitin>; t;ible it will be seeti that the value of the l»t*) 
pnxiuction was highest during; ihc /i^ricultural scjimoh 1W92-3, but tin? 
upprijxiniali) average value per acre wa* hi^^hest fur the year 1890-1. Tbe 
fl;;ricuhural sejLson 1895-6 showerl a decHne in the value of the lolftl 
prixluction of orchards and fruit gaixlens amounting to i! 14,738 frviii 
that of the previous year, to ^6*i,030 from that of 1894, and to X9S,69<) 
from that of the year 1803 ; while the appi'oxiuiate averujbce value ff 
acre of the season declined by XI lCs.fr<»m that of 1895, and by£C llfct 
from that of 1^91, the year of the series tihowing the best retunui ui 
this particular. In 1890-7, however, thore wius an improvement to Uie 
extent of i;28,980 in tlie totjU vjiUic, and of Ga. per acre in the a.vt€ti^ 
value. The appi-oxiniate average unnual value for the ei^^ht yoiW* 
extending; from 1890 to 1897 was £7 Us. per acre. It will be ntrtiowJ 
that while there has been an advance in the )n*oductive ar(<o, ihAt 
described as not bcju-iiig appears to liavu remained for several y«n 
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almost stAtionary ; the total .-iniouiit of new land put under orchurtl aiid 
fruit crops, other than orani^^s, lemons, nnd jjrap«w, during th« seven 
^ears ending 31st March, 1897. was, however, recorded as 11.122 acres, 
^or an avei-a^e of 1.5S9 acres ppr annum. The subjoined statement 
ttfiows the amount of acreage of the productive area under fruit-gardens 
and orchards for eacli of the eight years under notice, the acreage 
added from ycir to year from areas previously not beaiinjCf, and the 
new land put each iseason under this fonii of cultivation : — 



Tmt 


PVCMltU-liii' 

■n* • r 

Orel. > 

llOUi \tv- 


Ar«aadiled 

— Fruit- 

...inls 

(ir-Mmwly 

■luctivu. 


Aruof 

Ftnii- 

IVxiuctivc 

' VWU9 yew. 


KewUml 
Orchardi. 


TotftlftTMk 

noi 
bssrinr. 


Tnul am 
under c'ul- 
tlVRtlon 10 

Fniit- 
euxleits And 
Orcbtfdt. 


1800 

1K91 
1892 
1803 

ISW 
IS«5 
IWM 
1!*97 


acres. 
14.342 
14.342 

Ki.fMl 
16,(«>6 
18.117 
10.330 
21.465 
20,635 


acres. 

1,739 
525 
1,511 
1,213 
2.135 

•aw 

4.396 


acres. 

14,342 

10.061 

16,606 

1H.U7 

19,330 

21,465 

2*J,fi35 

24,031 


acres. 
4.525 

2.786 

5,749 

1 5,913 

; 6,950 

' 5.528 

8,253 

8.145 


acres. 

3.488 
l.fa75 
2.250 
713 
2,730 
•113 
379 


acres. 

4.525 

6.274 

7,424 

8.163 ' 

7,663 

8.258 

8.145 

a.624 


acreti. 
18.867 
22»36r> 
24.080 

20,280 

2«;,9y3 

29.723 
28.780 
32,555 


Toul 




10,6S9 






11,122 






I 









* Gooe out ot cnilclvfttton. 

From tlte figures just ^ven it will be seen that 10,689 acres have been 
addt^d to the pnxluctive area, during the period, oat of 11,122 acres of 
ti**w land put under cultivation. 

For the year 1H1>0 the value of the imports of Jmnanas, princi]Hdly 
frr.ni Qurejisland, the New Ht'hridt«, and Fiji, amounted to ^tj3,SSd ; 
of pin«>apples, neatly all of which came from i^ueen.sland, to £8,441 ; 
of ot-hcr groert fniit, mrkstly from Tasmania, to ^181,444 ; of dried and 
candie<i fruit — incUtding currants and raisins (X64.6y2), dates (£7,697), 
ciocviauutH and other tfdible nuts — to £103,90-', of which the United 
Kin;Kdow supplied £40,060 ; and of bottled fruits and fruit boiled or 
in pulp, to £9.540; or a total for the year of X3(i7.272. Fmm thia 
must 1>G <ieductHl the value of the re-<:'xports of forei^fivj^rown fiiiita 
fnifn N«w South Walen during the same period ; and this amounted to 
£47,072, including green finiit** of various kinds to the valuH of £29,602. 
Thr» net vidue of th** imp<»rtations of foreign-grown fruit int<j New 
South AValcsdunng lMtl(> w»vs therefr.re, £320,200, or £101.047 higher 
than in the pivcw ling ynar. £123,772 higher than in 18iM, and £103,153 
higher than in l.^JS. The exp<irt of lucjilly -grcj\rn fruit during 1^96 
anraunted in value to £100,092} which was almost wltolly made up of 
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gfoen fruit, the chief custi'imers of the colony l^eing VictoriA, ( 
lanfl. aiiU Npw Zealarul. The valuo <if the dntnestio proiiuctitm for 
the agririiltunil season 18116-7, including oningps and grapps for tAbl* 
use, niav be set down at £29^,000 j the value i>f the imports fnr thi 
year l89fi was £3ii7,27L», and of the exp<M*ts £147,164. The K^ 
consumption of fruit for the year was, therefore, valued at X5 18.000, 
or £11 1^000 more than that of 1895. Tlie colony's c«(ntriI>ution of 
fruit to its o^NTi wants was vidued at £198,000 — an amount showing 
an increase of £10,000 on the H^^ures for 1895. 

If to the results just given be addfd the net imports of canned fmiti^ 
jams anil jellies, ginger, ami other jireserves of foreign produetion, tha 
balance of exchange in fruit commoditifs will l>e further modified 
Tlie net inip(^>rts of these commodities may be set down for 1893 at 
£16..')03 ; for 1894 at £14,410 ; for 1895 at £8,630 ; and for 1896 at 
£28,220. The imi>*>rts for local ctmsuuiption of all fruits and fruit 
pHHlucts, fresh, dried, canne<I, candied, ]>re9orvedj boiled, in pulp, and 
bottled, would amount, in 1893, t<* £233,550 ; in 1894, to £210,838; in 
1895, to £158, 797 : and in 1896, to £248,328— a sum which is far too 
larjLje in \new of the colony's natural resources, lx>th of s<jil and of 
climate. It must he admitted that Kew South Wales is far in the renr 
OS a fruit-producing country, and the names of the lands from whirli 
she derives so large a portion of the fruits and fruit-product,a looall/ 
consumed are convincing of tlie fact, seeing the range of cUniat« aod 
varj'ing qualities of soil possessed by the colony, which are in many 
eases also identical with those of the fruit-importing countries men- 
tioned, that, witli Bouic few exceptions, there could be pn>duced all tbf 
fruit demanded for local consumption. 

Fruitgrowers, however, may look beyond the prospect of supplying 
the country's reiiuirementa in fruit products with those locally groini. 
The success which has attended the export of fruit from Tasmania h»f' 
shown orchardista in this colony that they may tind it more protitablf 
to grow with a view to exporting to England than to place their prodact 
in a gluttfd market at home ; and it need« only a few successea in London 
to cause a development of the trade. During the past few years the dried 
fruits prepared at Mildura have made a good impression in England, Ksd 
demonstrated the possibility of profitable trade, provided all the primary 
conditions of careful curing and packing are scrupulously and luid^ 
viatingly fulfilled. Victoria ha.s recently opened up an experiment*) 
exportation of appl<=s to Java and Singapore ; and shippei-a in tb" 
neigiibouring crilony consider that they have discovered an ideal packing 
material in the shredded bark I'f the tea-tree, which has been used alio 
with gre^t success as a packing medium for passion-fruit, consignmejits 
of the latter having reachecl Ijoniion in an f»xc<'llent state of preserra- 
tion. There are,indeed, great piissihilities in the matter of an export trndr- 
in fruit, not from New South Wales alone, but from all the AustralasiAU 
colonies, when shippers have learnt how to dry and pack their conMign 
mentfi in such a manner as to ensure soundness and jireservatiou of 
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flavour during the voyage. At pi-esent, as in the wine-growing interest, 
the fruit imlu-stry lias suffered, not so much fmnj lack of foroign appre- 
ciation aud int«r^t. as from the inexperience of those engaged ui the 
KiiMie. 

The subjoined table shows the productive, non-bearing, and total area 
der cultivation to dessert, table, and preserving fruits, exclusive of 
grap***i, oranges, and lemons, together with the total value of the season's 
returns, the average value of tlie yield per acre, and the number of 
cultivators engaged, arranged according Ui the geographical divisions 
into which the colony has been divided fur purposes of compurlsou : — 



DhrlatOD o( the OolMiy. 


Produc- 
tive Area. 


Area 

nol yet 


Total fcrea. 


ToUl value 

rtf 
produotkm. 


Avrroifo 

value per 

acre. 


Th« Coast— 

Nnrthern Pistrict 

Hu(it«r and H&wkobury ValUyi 

County uf Cumberland and 

Metro|K)lia 


ocrefl. 

694 

2,975 

10,830 
1.S41 


acres. 

243 

1.2«8 

d,3(>3 
663 


acres. 

937 

4.243 

14,193 
2,704 


£ 

4.975 
10.433 

74.278 
10.203 


£ s. A. 
7 3 

6 11 U 

6 17 


donthem District 


S 11 


Total , 


16.340 


6,737 


22,077 


108,880 


6 13 2 


TheTahledana— 

Northern THitrict 


1.500 
2,453 
2,901 


446 

772 

1.168 


1.940 
3,235 
4.060 


0.690 
15.021 
17.662 


6 9 


tVntml „ 

Soutliem ,. 


6 2 
6 2 






Total 


6,864 


2,.'Wrt 


9,250 


42,373 


6 3 6 






The W«tem Slope— 
Northern Oivtrioi *..•>.. 


2-19 

83 

413 


73 
63 

2.30 


332 

13S 

654 


2.717 
1.131 

2.672 


10 10 


Central „ 


13 6 


Southern District and Valley of 
the Murmy 


6 8 






ToUl 


762 


362 


1,124 


6,520 


8 112 






The Weatem Plains 


65 


39 


104 


1,933 


29 15 u 


Omul Total 


24,031 


8,524 


32,565 


159,715 


6 12 11 







Of the total area under fruit orchards in New South Wales, over 
two thirds are Kituatcd in the coastal lielt, ami nearly one-half in the 
metriipolitan county of Cumberhind. \VhiU', liowever, the acreage and 
total value of production diminish progressively with each division of 
the colony westward from the coastal belt, the average yield per acre 
is highest in the western plains and on the western slope. The total 
areA under fruit of all kinds in New South Wales was 53, lOf) acres. Of 
this ejttent of land, 32,5o4 acres were under orchanl fruits, 12,490 acres 
were under citrus fruitw, and S,O0l acres were under graj>e vines. 
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"Floriccltube. 

Statistics repftrfling this branch of agriculture have not yet bwn 
collected, althoii^'h tliere are numerous nurseriM, liesides private gardens, 
in the iiietropohtan county, in which llowyra, plnnts, and ornaniculal 
trees and shrubs are cultivate purely in the internsts of c<>nifnerce. 
The climute of .Sydney is warm and humid, and Hplendid varieties <if 
liydranReas, oi-chids, azaleas, pclarjroniuiiis, Ijouvaniias, gladioli, chnr»- 
anthemums, dahlias, gloxinias, rhododendi*ons, and many other species 
of decorative flora, arc cultivated with success. The coast-al bush lands; 
and the valleys nf the llawkesbury and ics diii'erent reaches, aro 
explored for variegated, tree, and stagliorn ferns, and their sale fonns 
an active part of the mftropulit-un horticulturist's business. Such 
denizens of the forests and ridges as thn tigfr-lily, the waraUdi, th» 
stenocarpus, the flannel-tlower. theKtar of iiethlehem, the Christmav 
bush, t)ie wattle-ltlossom, HndtheChristmas-liellnregatlieretl by itineniDl 
dower-vend<*rs and luiwkrd at the corners of streets, besides bein;;; 
procurable iu the imrseries autl shops uf florists. Landscape gardeimig 
is an important branch of the industry, and a considi'rabje sum is 
/mnually spent in the designing and forming of grounds and gardens 
and in the erection of hot, glnsa, frame, and Itush' houses. Recenllj 
floweis have attracted attention as the basis of un industry similar to 
that carried on in the Channel Islands and in ditferent parts of Kranra 
and Oermany, viz., flower<*ulti\ation for the manufacture of scent, an 
industry, however, like others mentioned in this chapter, which await» 
development in a more or less distant future. Experiments in thi» 
directiuu are now being made at the Hawke^bury Agricultui-al College. 

It i.s matter for deep regret that the w^lony's licautiful native flora is 
being gradually destroye<l. It now contributes, in forming the staple uf 
annual displays, to the reduction of the debts on chtirches and other 
institutions ; aud the cua.st-slopcs and the bushdands in the neighbour- 
hotHl i>f every town are |M;riodi<?ally denuded to furnish attnvctions ti» 
local flownr-shows and charit)** bazaars, the well-meaning decorators of 
which, not content with merely plucking the blooms they require for 
their floi-al designs, tear them out by the roots» and create a waste whero 
there was formerly a ganlen. 



Vegetable Oii^ and Ebsences. 



^^^^H Bendes the preparation of eucal3rptus oil and essence, dealt with in 
^^^^^fiiG chapter on forestry, and the pruljabilities of the estabtij<ihment t^ 
^H an industry of flower-culture for the making of soent.s, referrfd to in ibff 
^H prece<bng section of this chapter, there are a numl»er of as yet umlf- 
^H velo|)ed l>rjinches of manufacture of vegetable oils and essences, eajialilt* 
^H of ahmwt indefinite pn>secut)on. Chief of these are the culture of the 
^H olive, the castor-oil plant, aud linsoed. Oil of lemons and essence of 
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IpTWin^ hax-e already Ije*?n touched uixiii in that part of tliis clmpter 
which treats of citrus fruits, and, therofuro, require no furthor refer- 
once here, 

Littio has hetm att^mptwl in New South Wales in thn culture of the 
tilivp, which not only yields a jjarticulnrly vaUmhlc oil, hut the fruit of 
which, as a pickle, amstitutfw a hi>;hly ]>n>titahlf article of commerce. 
Tn the future, however, its cultivation will be stimulate*! hy a growing 
h»cal liemand. In South Australia, wheru tlie olive is rapidly b<'c<»nung a 
stAplr, and where c^nsiderahhi aivas Iulnc been pliu-'wl under th*; trees, 
10s. a trnllifn f(*r the oil luis l>**n rpcoived by the jLp'Owers. The rioil and 
cHmat^' nf \cw South Wales, in districts where the ranjjo of tcmpern- 
ti* ilar tf» that of the oH^-e-gmwinp countries which border the 

HI i-an. sliould 1h> no le.^s favourable to the culture of the olive 

than the s«»il and cUinat« nf South Austialia ; in fact, they are claimed 
by simie (*nthusiasts to l>e even, in certain respects, .Huperi<jr to the 
jAit«*r. In ref^rd in what ha^s hern attempt-ed locally by way of 
tticournj^ine this industry, it may Iw mentioned that the Agricultuml 
D**jwtrtment of the colony has hafl planted, at the ilurrunihidgee 
exj>crirn«ntal fami, eight acres of olive sli]j.s, as a nurhory whence young 
trr*« njjiy be supplied to persons in the colony desirous c»f essayinjj the 
culture of the olive. There is also half an acre at the Pcra 15ore, and a 
few small areas around Albury, making altogether about a dozen acres 
in the colony. Occasionally an applicAtitin for olive trees is i*eccivcd hy 
Uh« Dp|tartmont of Agriculture, but none are available yet for distribu- 
tion, ami applicants are in th*^ meantime referred tu South Australia. 

The cast^jr-oil plant ( Hicimis rojnmunis, or Palma Christi) grows 
lavnriantly in the humid cniLstAl di.strirts of the colony ; as it dm^s, 
indriHl, in most tropical and sub-tropical countries, and in the regions 
iborderiog thn Mediternmean, viz., (Jrence, Italy, and Spain. The 
ual cjUKumption of cjistoroil in Australasia is over 520,000 gallons, 
of which 184,000 gidlons represent the requirements of New South 
Wales. Nearly the wlit»le of the supply is deri\ed fron» India ; and the 
ftvorage whoUwiale price of I he oil in Sydney is aliout 2s. fid. per gallon. 
The initial cost of establishing the industry would be lieaviest in the 
it^m of machinery for expressing the oil, although the ytr\ci'> of laliour 
would also have to be con.-^idered carefully, as the Calcutta oil is pro- 
duced at a minimnm outlay in this particular. Oil c^n be separated 
frrim the seeds of the Palma Chrlttti also by l»oiling in water, but though 
tlie largest quantity c;iu thus Ijc jtnx*ui*ed, the re.sult^int product is apt 
to liecome rancid, a disability to which the expressed oil is not liable, 
hence «xpre«iion of the seeds is now the proces.s nitpst conanoulyiol- 
lowocl in manufacturing the oil. 

One of the most valuable of crops is the flax (Linutn n$itafi$»imnm)t 
and it is matter of surprise that more persistfMit eflbrts have n^it been 
ma'Je to acclimatise it in New South Wales. The plant not only yields 
" lint " of two kinds — namely, the long fibre called **tiax" and theshort 
fibrn called "tow" — but a valuable seed also, of the greatest use as a 
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fodder for cattle, in the form of oilcake, of which it forms the chief 
ingredient ; for incdicinul purposes; and, Jilwve ftll, for the ui.inuf.'icture 
of the raw and boiled r'ilsof commerce, known as linse(*d oil, which form 
the bases of all pntut mediunis. The value of this plant can hardly b« 
exaygerated. There is always a ^ood demand for flax tii)re, whetlierit 
l>e iocg line or coarse tow, and a lint cmp is alwuys disposable. New 
Zealand Hax-fibre bring:8 about £14 per ton in tlie Sydiu\v market ; and 
i-aw linseed oil, from 2h. to 2s. 2d, |)er gallon. The plant will grow 
and retnrn satisfactory results in any district where wheat will or haa 
been grown siicces-sfuUy, and it is an admirable rotatitm crop. It is most 
favourably cultivated in dry lands, in districts fairly free from froste, 
which retard its progress and stunt its growth. In country where water 
is srarce tibre may be obtained from the iiax-plant suitable for cordage, 
and lint or tow adapted to the manufacture of carnage rusldons, by a 
process known as "dry-rotting,"' ifi which the dews and tlie sunshine are 
utilised to disintegrate the stalks. In the following tuble is given a list 
of the mH imports in 189G of various commodities which might easily be 
supplied, with ]ierhaps ono or two exceptions, by locally-grown flax and 
hemp cro])« : — 



Commodity. 



Valne. 



Linseed oil „.., , *.... 


£ 


Ijiisvod • ••■••* .( 


1.03:< 


Canvu 


40,5S2 


Coni&RD and ropo •.•<> 


42, 21 2 


PlioniHum tenax 

Other rtax and licmp 


6.737 

14.C^ 


Fibre , 


3,600 






Total £ 


146,080 



. 



With the increase of population, and the development of the liaiij- 
farming and shipping interests, the demand for linseed and the variouit 
products of the fktx-plant is hound to gn)W. The industry hjis made great 
progress iu India, the Argentine Uepublic, ami the I'nited States. The 
import of Unseed into the United Kingdom during lf^96 amounted to 
2,i>78,«G-l quarters, valuwl at £4^.022,076 ; and of linseed cake. 220,602 
tons, valued at X 1 , 1 02,840. Homp (CannabU saliva) ct»u]d also, douU- 
les,-*, be successfully acclimatised in New South AVales, It is supposwl 
to be a native of India, but it has long since been naturulii^ed and 
extensively cultivated in Italy, Hussiiv, Poland, and Ameiica, With si» 
large a range of habitnt tlie dilHculties of it.s introduction to this c<»lon)' 
cannot \re laid to the charge either of soil or of clinmte. 

Another ai'ticle of import, wddch might, perhaps, be h>cal]y produced 
is that of cott<m-seetl nil, of which in IMHJ the colony imj>*»rt«*d 3S,5ll 
gallons, valued at X3,714 ; but though the quantity looks small, it must 
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!r«l that extensive doiuestic production would mean an 
applicAtion of the pnMluct. Mijreover, cotton is 11 j>lant of sn 
great a value to coiumerc« that its cuUivali^m, ussaywl already to some 
extent iti Queensland, would not lie undertaken for the purpose of 
supplying a staple for oil inanufaetui-e alone. The great ditHculty whicJi 
Mands in the way of cotton culture is, however, the very hi^h pHeo of 
hjcal lalxiur as compared with that of India and some other countries ; 
hence the colony could never ]io[>g to cfnnpete against the raw material 
shipped from the seaports of the Indian Peniaiaula to supply the hxuns 
o£ Manchester. Nevertheless, very small areas are cn^pped with cott^jn 
in the extreme northern ilistricts of the colony ; and large areas have 
thf^ precise climatic and soil c(.>nditions under which cotton i» prown to 
arl\'Bntage in the United States of America. In Queensland, where 
its cultivation dateH fn^m the days of Dr. Lang, ambitious hopes are 
, entertAineil with reijard to its development in the future. 
^Kndigo {rndujofera finctoria) is a plant the future of the cultivation 
^Brhich in New Snutli Widen is hx>kwl forward to with sumo expecta- 
tion by those who have studied its possibilities in its new hahitat. There 
is ia the colony a wild plant {Indigo/cra avMralU)y from which it was 
hoped tinctorial juice mi^ht he obtained ; but experiments have hitherto 
pnjved unsuccessful. The true plant which supplies the indigo of 
commerce occurs wild in the cohmy of Queensland, anii there is no 
re.ason why it vshould not be acclimatised in New 8outhM'a]es ; indeed, 
experiments are now being conduct&l with a view of establishing it as 
^gularly cultivated crop. Indigo yields the drug from which the 
Ltiful dye bearing its name is obtained, by maceration in water. 




Hops. 

tppa are but little cultivated in New South Wales, although a few 
TPry small crops ai*e picked in the neigh bourluMtd of Orange. In Vic 
tiiria. TaRmiiniji, and New Zealand, however, they are successfully grown, 
thn pnsluct being but little inferior to the celebrated Kentish hops of 
England. In the opinion of exjieits they could also be successfully 
gn»wn in New iSouth Wales, which inipttrted during 1H9G no less than 
l,597,65tt lb. of hops, vidued at X40,701. The plant will grow in a 
temperate climate, free from hot winds in the sunmier ; although frosts 
in winter are beneficial, particularly in nipping the growth of young 
ftboolt*. and thus forcing the \itality of the phiot ijjto the bines and fruit 
daring their proper season. Plantations of hops should he cultivated 
in the c!i»Ke neighlxmrhood of townships and villages, in order to secure 
the lalnmr of women and children in tying up bines, and bnmchingand 
picking the hops when ripe. The districts specially lulapted for the 
cultivatioD of the hop-plant are Amiidale, Orange, Goulbum, and 
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Failure op Chops, 

During the agricultural year ended March, 1897, there were r»,40l 
of total or partial failure of crops, affecting an area of ISTiCflO 
acres. Of these, 4,085 Mere due todmught, more particularlj* afifcctiiij; 
the wheat crops on the southern and central table-landti. The toUl 
area afTectetl by drought was 110^346 acres, of which the area so ua 
with wheal for grain comprised ^(9,059 acres, and for Imy, 33,306 acres. 
The next largest area aflW-'ted by any single cause wtus ri,753 acres W 
bli>rht, 4,304 acres of wliich were under wheat erups. Tliere were 271 
case.s of failure, i»ver an area of 2,433 acres, of which the causes were 
not specitied, but tliey afleoted chiefly the wheat and fruit crops in tl»e 
Sfjuthorn and ccntiii! districts. In the uortliern coast districts sugar 
cane sutfered a little from frost. The ravages of rabbits and bares 
were the cause of 135 cases of failure of crops, coveriiig an area of 
4,441 acres, nearly all of which were situated in the wlioat-laiids of tha 
colony. The number of oases of rust reported for the last season i» 
sDiall, only 22 instances of li>ss, ati'ecting nn area of 21G acres, b«iing 
rect)i*de<l. Hailstorms ruine<l crops in 202 cases, over 1,33K acrPO; 
principally on the central highlands. From bush fii-es no lossea were 
i-eainled, and the area aO'octtMl by ttoods and ext-essive rain wna verf 
small. Jn 36 cases the failure of crops, cultivHttHl over 21." acres, wm 
caused by vermin. For the last three seasons only has the Jtcrcajjjcof 
thft crops which hai'o resulted in failure been obtained, and the ri>rurr« 
ai-e given below, together with the number of instances of failure from 
each cause : — 





Number of FaUum. 






Ohum of Fftilvro. 


U»*-Sw 


i80&-e. 


18M-7. 


lSM-5. 


ISOMI. 


1004. 


Drought 


1,210 
1,703 

fion 

202 
30 

165 

132 

10 

43 

66 

4 

569 

4.748 


32.779 

825 
46 
80 
29 

130 
81 
14 
27 

472 
8 

199 


4.085 

31 

32 

133 

22 

202 

229 

' 36 

356 
o 

27T 


31,342 

23,2S0 

19.843 

6.179 

2,559 

1,769 

1,470 

4M 

294 

252 

17 
8,774 


228.154 

8.898 
690 

1,468 
600 

l.ii»a 
02<» 
264 
118 

3.563 
243 

1.697 


1T0,M6 


Flao4r . 

KxcMsivo mina 

Rabliitff And hitrea ,.. 
Kuat 


4.441 


HailAtonriH 


1.3.1S 


Blight 


5,::>3 


Ihi»li-fires 




\*«'miiii 


Hi 


Frosta 


2.449 


I>>cii8ts 


(t 


L'liuses not specitied. 


-2,123 


Total 


14,690 


5,401 


98,205 


248,296 


127.M 







A reference to the figures just given shows that rabbita and hsita 
during the last three years nearly etjual, in the area ascribed to thoir 
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f' <f*rftstftttofjH, the ravages occA5ionp<l l)y rust, hailstorms, frosts, and bush- 
! lirts j'Ut toj;ether ; and it must be re mem bared that the tigures ^^ven do 
not represent all the injury to cnipa wrougJit by these vermin, for a eon- 
sifleranle jirrcentago of tlie lf»».ses in the colony's wheat-laTuls from 
cniKcs unsyiecitied. particularly in the southern districts, may justly be 
laid to their eharge. 

Below will >M^ found a statement showing the area under eaeh crop 
destroyed daring the last thi^ee years : — 



OncflpUoo MOnp. 




DcaoipClon o( Crop. 



WH-*. 



vsob-e. 



iaM-7. 



TOMOOO 



Total 

' Fruit Cropii— 
( Orrapw .... 

Onmgn .... 

UUicr trulta 



Tittel 



Tumtf* 

Vuiyalil-vnnwl 



! )titcli«nCBrdon, Pro- 

tdcv, A'f, — 
I'umpklnii nnd me- 
lons 

PruduL-e mI itiarkin 

Pc*>mk1 Leoiia 



Total , 

Ail othrr Crop* . . 
tirawJ Total. 



2,660 
M 



ttcrt«. 



9,<oo 
14 1 



8,fire I 5,541 
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531 I,7»l 
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1M.30& 248,200 



1.779 
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m 

l.WH 



i,aH 



mm 



«>2 
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Sebiculttre. 

Much attention has, during the jwist few years^ been given to tlie 

libilitien of silk culture, and pxporimonts in this direction have 

attended with a fair measure nf sur^esH. When the 

i »f the pnl ilio was fi rst d i rec ted to the industry, mis- 

Lwere made in ^iht4iinin^ <'WKs prior to making pii>vi*5ion for 

lifttence of thw worms, and c<mBe<|uent failures dashed the 

of the inexfKM'iericed enthusiasts who «> unpreparedly 

tyed the culture of silk. Tn the neiifhhouriiig colony of Victoria 

efforts are /dfto beini: made to encourage farmery U* ruld sericulture to 

minor industrii'S, and exjiectations are entertained nf future large 

lents of o«>coons, 'w-;, for some ytvtrs to cnuie, little jxYispeot of 

lufacturing silk locally can be entertained, the colony lacking the 
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experience of skilled IjiTk^ui*, aiiil iho complex nppliniioes of modem 
luiiohiiiery. 

The first pnicticul step towards iiocUnifttising the production of ailt 
is the pliiciu;; under oultivntion t:> the white mulberry (Afonis 0/60), 
sufhcieut luiid to grow the only food for the worms which luakia 
systematic sericulture possible. The cnterpillars, cJilUnl ''silkworms," 
will live on the leaves of vjirious kinds of trees, but it is only whett 
they are nourished on the leaf of the wiiite mun>en'y tree that thry 
will form cocoons 4>f :i mnrket.ible value, cupiible of fuiiunliiug silk suii- 
able for the looms of the manufaeturer. 

The vnneties of white nmlt>erry best ;ulaj)ted U* the deimuuLs of the 
cultivator anxious for iinme<liate resulta are Moriat aJha rnl/jaru^ 
sub- variety MacrophyUa {Mortttwnn). and the ^forus alba IntifoliA 
{ifuliwatdis), the young trees of which supply an abundant ci-op uf 
leaves of good quality, useful timing the early life of the Rilk-worin, 
thougli not the best for the completion of the process of silk-cultum 
They also fonn excellent stocks for butlding with the varieties iiaving 
mi>re substantial leaves, such as the Morua alba vu/t/aritt^ sub-variety 
JioMft, and the Afnnif alba Italica. If farmers would^ in addition (u 
their tither crop.s» cultivate abnut 2 aoix's of whit« muHxTry-trees, 
they could, in the thiiil ye^ir nf growth from see^l, begin ex|M*rimentinf 
in earnest u|ion the rearing of worms. With a unit of i'urfce, CCW- 
jjriaing a half-giown family of abtmt eighty individuals, the apjiropnate 
unit tjf cuIti\'ation w<juld represent a plantation of about 2 acres of 
white inulbcrricv^, bearing some 5,000 trees. After remo%'al and thin- 
ning i;iut, the fanner should have, in their thirrl year of growth, 2^500 
trees, which, if they have thriven, should yield from a pound to two 
ptmnds of leaves each, or, altogether, from a ton to two tons. Tie 
cultivator is then in possession of enough raw mat<'rial, in the form of 
mulberry-leaves, t4i priKluce from 1 cwt. t*) 2 cwt. of cococms, which, it 
of gtMxl <|uality, would l>e worth £4 or moi"w per cwt. Arrangements 
for housing silk-worms need not bo very elaborate. Walls of wattle- 
and-dab, sm'X)thed and white-washed ijiside, w ith a roof of thatch, con 
stitutc an ideal sillc-worm house. Should the prtKlucer desire to limit 
the area under mull>erries to 2 acres, lie will find that his annual yicW 
will be a fairly steady crop \>i from b to 7 cwt. of cocttons. Tlif 
produce of silk-worms fed from 2 acres of trees will not materiAllj 
increase in amount, Ijecause witJi increased age the white mullierry 
takes up Tnore and more rtKim, and consequently requires succeaeiTP 
thinnings-out, uutil in the course of years there will remain only nonw* 
200 or ;100 trees to the acre. According to authorities, the yield uf 
leaf per aci-e in France and Italy, from well-grown trees on fair liuwi 
is estimated at fnmi 7,000 to 8,000 lb. Tlie tirsfc step in sencuUure, 
viz., the formation of white nmlberry-tree plantations, is one the re»ull» 
of which have to Ik? waited for ; and this is the reasijn why so promi.sin^ 
an industry has not obtained a bett-er foothold in the colony. Oi course, 
people have endeavoured, and continue in their endeavours, to KM { 
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fiilk-wonns without fii*sb growing projier t'<KKl for them ; but every 
8Uoh attempt at silk-produotioii hjm fiiileci, ar.fl i.s, in fact, forediximtxl to 
failure. 

Recently the attention of the puMic has been more strongly directed 
to the possibilities of sericulture by the laWmrs i»f the Agricultural 
Departmenc, some thousands of treea and cuttings having been planted 
during 1894. Little can ho df»n<', however, until these treea mature, 
as there is scarcely a single liK-nlity in the ei>lony, at the jircsent time, 
where there can l>e found leiif-bearing trees sufficient in number to 
carry wonns in payable ijuautities, At Brioral, iu the NewcasUe district, 
the (Jovemment has rented a white mulberry plnntation, extending over 
eeveu acres, with a view of testing the practicability of developing a 
protitablo sericulturnl industry. On the expiration of the lease at Bf>oral 
it i£ intended to continue the experiment at the farm attached to the 
Huwkeabury Agricultural College, in w^hich locality a large number 
of white muUM?rry-tree.s h.ive been planted for future use. During 
thr year 1894, Parliaruent voted a 8{>ecial gmnt of £200 in aid 
of thn Women's Oo<»perative Silk-growing and Industrial x\ssociation j 
but it is in the extension of the plantations of white mullx.Mxy trees 
that we must hMtkfor the real growth of the sericultural industry, which 
i$ OS yet in only ils initial stagen. A convincing effort in this direction 
Itfts been ma<le by the settlers of New Italy, near the Rirhmond River. 
These i>e<jpio comprise a number of It;tlian families, who cauie out with 
the Manjuis de Rjiy to settle on the island of Nnw Ireland, and who, on 
thei failure of their leader's scheme of coIonizati«>n, arrived in the colony 
of New South Wales in the year 18X1. These immigrants have planted 
successfully a c<»nsiderable are* with white mulberry trees, and have 
initiAted the industry of silk-production in tho region of the northern 
rivers with fair prospects of its future profitable development. The 
silk is spun by the caterpillars of the genus Vhal<fna ; of which the 
PKnlivna ntlan produces the greatest fjuantity, l>ut the Phahma hombyx 
is that commonly employed for this puri)ose iu Europe, The best 
modem silkworms arc obtained from Japan and Itnly, 



POULTKY FaBMINO. 

Beiudea the casual barn-door fowls that run in the stack-yards of 
most farms, ilie produce of wliich is devot«*<l chiofly to family eon* 
sumption, many agriculturists make a special business <pf rearing and 
brewling fowls. Ixith for ogg-priKluetion and for the table; others, 
again, are poultry-farmers pure and simple, who give all their time and 
encr|^e« t(» tlie industry ; while yet a third class, to be found only in 
tiie imme<liate neigldwurhood of the big towns, and most •>£ them in 
the mctroi«ditan wmnty of Cuud>erland, jn;ik<^ of the brtHxling of selected 
and pure-fifrain types of birfls a study, which meets with ita rewarrl 
in the prize show-pens of agiicultunil shows. 
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It Ls iw>w sevenit years »\uce an exact estimftto was made of Ute 
nuni^iei' of poultry in the colony. Adjusting the fiffures U> the present 
ywir, the iiunil>er of the principal kinds w<jultl be approximately as fol- 
lows : — 

Fowls 3,180,000 

Ducks 320.000 

Turkeys OM.OOO 

Geeao 97.000 

The number of persons koepin;: poultry is 121,000, hut, as may b? 
surmised from the tixures jusL given, the great majority of jMiultry- 
kfvpiM's own hut few hinls. 

The annual production of e;arg» reaches about 90,000,000, but thia 
quantity ia not quite sufficient for hxvil consumptitm, as there is an 
imfH^rt. which, in 1896, amounted to nearly 3,500,000 in excess of the 
export. The annual consu]u]>tion of poultry may be approximatelv ««t 
down at 5,000,000 fowls, L»7r>,000 ducks, 2*00,000 turkeys, and 75,000 
geese. 

Eksilaoe. 

Altliough the value of ensilage as fodder for cattle is generally 
acknowledged, this valuable method of pi-eserviug green foods is not an 
extensively practised as it should be in a country liable to long periotU 
of dry weather, as is New Soutli Walee. The industry lia.s attained 
so slight (h'vchipmeut that an f xtende<i notice is not chilled fur ; it may 
suffice to say that the use of silos is confined chiefly to the South Const 
district, and the tahle-Iand, anrl has not yet extended to the western 
slop* of the mouiitaizis, or to the western phiins, where it would t*^^ 
to l«^ most ro(|uired. During the ixgi*icuUural year ending 31ftt Mj^rcK 
1897, the totjd production of ensilage was 13,498 tons fro ui InSsilffl. 
the number of silos being more than double that of the previous year, 
and the production nearly four times aa great. 

HoxRV Fahmino. 

The industry- of honey prrnluction has acr^uired sufficient impnrtiflM 
in N«M tSouth Wales to deserva notice in these pHg«6. Hiv<*H are not 
ordy kept iju many of the farms devuiwl t^i general agriculture, hut 
there are also in the colony a cert:iin numljer of establishments of whicb 
the sole business is the pttKluctinn <if Imney and l«»eswax. Most of tbv 
latter are to be found in the Blue Mountains, near the main W'estem 
Line of Railway, in the netghlxiurhood of other main trunk lin<%, and 
in the districts snn'oumirng the inetroptilis. The immber of hives in tli» 
colony, and their prrxluction of honey ami wax for the past seven ypiir*^ 
are shown in tlie subjoined table, t'f the liives given for 1^1)4, 1?9^ 
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196, and 1897, there were 8,790, 13,355, 10,350, and 9,343 respectively 
rturneJ us unproductive: — 



Tcveodra 


BlVM. 


]*roducUon. 


ToUl Value. 


natUftivh. 


iIon«>'. 


Wft». 




No. 


tt. 


lb. 


£ 


1891 


35,749 


765.332 


23,010 


10,780 


1892 


39.728 


804.533 


33,786 


12.850 


1893 


4S.204 


1,395.350 


48.178 


19,400 


1894 


53,483 


1,139.657 


39,242 


16,100 


1895 


49.040 


1.135.128 


29.326 


15,500 


1896 


37,742 


1,123.209 


27,320 


14,200 


1897 


41,900 


1,378,039 


31,842 


13,150 



The rvverage yield for the seswon ending March, 1897, from 32,557 
productive hives, was 42-3 lb. of liont-y per l»iv« ; and the totr.l yield 
_ahowod un increase of 254*830 Ih. i>f liumn' and 4,322 lb, of wax from 
»e pnxluction of thf prpcodiii^ year. During 189C Nrw South Walea 
(|M»rLed 0^,020 lb. of honey, valued at .£1.117, but the import L-onsisted 
irgply of supplies for the Barrier district from South Australia, 
he i|uantity exiKH-ted by New Suutb Walt^s in the course of the year 
lounU'd to 21,437 lb., valued at X3I4, of which 15,792 lb., valued at 
1202, went to Bel(:;iiun. The total cjuantity of honey exported from 
le Austrahisittu coh^nies during the past bix years is shown below, 
1896 Soutli Australia exportecl 572 lb. U} the United Kin;i;dom, 
101,422 lb. to Western Australia, and 34,488 lb. to New South Walea ; 
'whilft VictoriJi, in which colony the export was stimulated by a bonus 
of Id. ]>er Ih., sent 8,900 lb. to the Unitetl Kingdom. Tlie totiil exports 
lit the United Kin^'dom of the five colonies shown in the table below 
feU from 344,694 lb. in 1895 to 60,724 lb. in 189G. 



Ookwjr. 


van. 


IBM. 


IWS. 


UJM. 


laas. 


UBBu 


lew8<niUi Wales. 


lb. 

2,451 

K,070 

15.006 

32.948 

197,261 


n>. 

7.543 
31,154 
04,754 
30,582 
74,070 


Ih. 

6,620 
17,420 
18,636 
33.097 
32.712 


lb. 

13,241 
14,571 
18.214 
86.112 
43.888 


lb. 

12,504 
204,435 

22.546 
246.533 

52,976 


lb. 
2,040 


hotoria 


8.9G0 


ttMMUzid 

loath Aiitirallft 


4,700 
572 


(MrZoaUod 


43,792 
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The adulteration of honey is probably one of the greatest troulilei 
at prpsent confronting the Itec-kr-epcr. It is asserted by thtxse having* 
knowledge of the business that tine aiuber-coloured honey dtte* not m(«i 
with such a ready sale with ageats as the darker varieties, because the 
liitter admit of a very much greater quantity of glucose being used in 
their adulteration. 

Several small shipments of Xew South Wnles lionoy made t^^ Knglnnd 
turned out unsatisfactorily, and the Australian product j^enerally has 
aoquired a bad reputation. It is only riglit to sjiy that this has Ijeen 
accounted for in two ways, one of which is the cry maintained by the 
En;,dish producer for the purpose of excluding colonial imports froiu 
coni[»etition with local products, a similar attempt having been nuide 
with regard to Australian mejit, butter, and other ariich's. The oth*)r. 
and by far the more serious one, however, is that the honey export«l U* 
England Ihis fretjuently been of the worst quality, and locally unsale- 
able. Good quality lias f<iiind a ready wile, but it is disposed of u 
American, Continental, or English, while the inferior article has Iwen 
identified with Australia. While the Government of Vict^iria granteil 
a bonus of Id. per lb. on honey exported to ports outside of Australftsia, 
they stipulated that the product should arrive at the port of dt^tination 
in a good and marketable condition, and this uiust have ha<l the eflect 
of enhancing the reputation of the Aii^jtralion article, if Victorian hofioy 
is sold as such. 



AoniCULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The estimated value of implements used on the various farm*!? 
£1,517,200 — ^that is to say, ISs. 3d. for every here cultivated, exelading 
fallow lands and lands laid down in permanent grasses. This estimnii* 
does not include the value of carts, of machinery for dressing grain, ot 
of anything not actually used in the various processes oi tillage mJ 
harve-sting. The value of plant of all kinds used (»n farms is apprOW* 
raately £2,280,000. 



Trrigatiox. 

The immense areas of rich land in parts of New South Wales wiiicli 
have a fair average rainfall, Inne little more than commenced to Ir 
utilised for cultivation. Tt is, therefore, only natural that irritrntion 
should have receive<i comparatively little attention. The two direction'' 
in which it lias been, iia a rule, found most vahiahle are iis an adjunct 
to pastoral (iccupation, and as a means of growing fruit in places whiro 
the rainfall is irregular and insulficient. Pumping engines have been 
erected for supplying water for these purposes on eveiy important rivrr 
tliToughout tlio colony, and, in addition, on many creeks ; and thnufib 
the areas irrigatetl are comparatively small, the results have been highly 
satisfactory in all cases where theconditiijns as to soil, etc., are suitalilc 
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Tb*? Wrtt<»r Conservation Bmncli, wliicli now constitutes a branch of 
the Dt'piirtintfnt of Works, was on^^Ji^f)! for .1 number of years in cnrry- 
iniyoul the surveys, levels, and tlisoharj^** ohspirations net'esKiry before 
nrrivinp »t a ixjnclusion u** to what can ami kJiouIiJ be done in re;:iinl to 
water conser\*atum and irrij;ation tln*oui;hout the colony. The liranch 
4iJs4> pre|>arefi, in outline, srheuies for iiri^'ation on a large Bcule from 
the Murray and Murnunbid;*e.'e HiverN. and tht* proposfii canal on the 
rftoiltb HJtie of .the MuiTunibid;^'w was actually stakofl out. 

In onler to obtain tlio be«t advice available, the Government d(N:idotl 

[darittf; 189C tu enjrage the serWces of Colonel K. J. Hume, U.E.. C.S.L, 

formerly Iiispector-Generul of Irrij^ation in India. Colonel Home Hpent 

twelve tnouUiA in the colony, and durinjr that time visited all the 

[principal rivers of the iotorior, anil inHpeuteil the sites of the principal 

scheoiea pn>|M)Hed. In hi-t rep<)rt, which ha.H recently lieen subndtted 

Aa> i\\e Minister, Colonel Home 'X^w^ the opinion that ihei-u are only two 

t ■'• this colony frrtni which irrigation can be carried out on an 

■ tKtile, and even in tbene castis he recommends that Hlora^'c 

u 01 k»^ should be constructed iu the niuuntains to supplement tlic low 

i-ivw Hupt'lies. He recommendn caution in ren^ard to the cunstruction 

»tf irrt^tion works, but amsiders that the canal on the Routh side of thir 

Mnnuuibiil;^ee, which was recommended some years ago by the Water 

' Conservatif m liranch. pr«>miKes better results than any other large 

irrii^tion work which can l>e untiertaken. Next to the proposed 

31urrumbiil;{ee Southern Canal^ Colonel Home ivcouiniendeil that a 

cMial fnxn the river Murray, at Bun^>wannah, should be dealt with ; 

'bat he conKiders that this work «hould await the itraults and the 

e3qx*rience to l>e gained by the construction of the former. 

Cijhinel Home believes thot there is a fair prosjtect of the irrigation 
works at Hay and Wentworth proviufr remunerative, and considei-H 
\ that in that case the proposed works at 13alranald should be pi'oceeded 
with. 

Thr Water Rights Ad, which has hi>en in force since Int November, 

IH96, and which is adniiniMt**ii»rl by the Water Conservation Hranch, 

' ha« pntvefl to W* even morf uHf»fMl than w:i« anticipated. Prwvious Xo 

1-itM Ijeing passed, dams and oiIut works 0!i riven* and creeks exisl«?d on 

'^uffemnw? only, but under the Water Rights Act all rivers, eiveks, and 

Ukes are vested in the Minister for Works, who is empowered to ^rant 

i' licensw; for works after making due in<|uiry. Up to date the number 
^»f lirpni«e*f Djiplied for is nearly 600, and it is a very satisfactory feature 
that the security now provided is induoinj^ many landholdere to under- 
take new works, includin*; both dams and pumping machinery. 
It is worthy of Rpecial mention in c<5nnecti^tn with the (|ui»Mtion of 
water cimservatinn and irrigation tliat the hx^k and weir constructed at 
Bourke in the river I^urlinj; has l>een very sati-sfaclorv in its working. 
In time uf low river the weir holds buck water to 11, distance of about 
and in tlood time the shutters of which it is composed are 
I i .»n the river bed. 

2 A 
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Cultivation at Tbial Stations. 

At some of the bores ami tanks owned by tlie Slate, experiniem«l 
cultivation by means of irngation witli arteaiau and catchment water 
has been most successfully conducted ; and lucerne, maize, wheat, tobaccn. 
suKar-canc, date-palms, bananas, and many other tropical and sub-tropiciil 
products have been grown satisfact»>rily. At the Peni Bore an area of 
640 acres has been subdivided into 20-acro blocks, and offered on lease 
as irrigation fanns ; and the experiments in the plantation of friJit 
and forp8t trees, date-palms, sugar-cane, cereals, grasses, potatoes, etc,, 
have l>een so successful that all the blocks but two have lx*n taken up, 
and good results are being obtained. At the Moongulla Bore a similar 
achomp is also being carried out ; and it is intended to extend ofierations 
in this direction to the Moree, Wotilabrah, Tenandra, and Eui-oka borcsL 
There are plantation trial stations now in existence at the Native 
Bog, Barringun, and Belalie Bores, on the rnad from Bourke to Bnr- 
ringun ; at the Enn^jonia l^ore, the Coolabah Tank, and the Byerwk 
Tank; at the Wiuidcll Tank, on the roa/1 from Bourke to Bye rock : 
at the iloongulla Bore and the Dungle Kidge Bore, on the road froiu 
Collarendabri to Angledool ; and at the Pera Bore, on the road from 
Bourke to Wanaaring. 

The use of artesian water for wool-scouring is now an acc<">mp]i«liwl 
fact, its suitiibility Ix'ing abundantly proved by the ojwrations which 
have l»een cjirried out on a large scale, during the past two seosuiw.** 
MoouguUa, 1,600 bales having been scoured there last year. 
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ACRlCULTtTRAL GoLLEGE AND EXPERIMENTAL FaRMS. 

The importance attached by the State to the diffufsion of agricultunl 
knowledge is evidenced by the formation f>f a special Department of 
Agriculture. The question of providing technioil agricultuml educ(iU<'^ 
and establishing a college Jind model tarms in various parts of titf 
colony^ iuuuediately engaged attention, and a site suitable for a cerilnJ 
eJitaVtlifihmentwaa selected at Ham Common, near the t4>wu of Kiclimuwl, 
in til*; Hawkesbury DLstrici, where an area of about 4,000 acres wn* 
resumed for the purpose. The buildings and furnishinga of the Ci)ll<^ 
and Farm, now in their sixth year of existence, were completed in 
January, 1896, and otlicially opened on the 14th April of the Nuneyew. 
Accommodation is providwl for ninety-six resident students, and during 
1S96 there was a full roll. Theoi-etical as well as practical instrucli*^ 
is imparted by ex]>erls in every branch of agriculture ; and experimcnul 
work ifl carrietl ou with cereal and other cn>ps ; fertilisers are test*"!, 
analyses of soils are made, and the arts r»f dishorning and fiy>eying catll«, 
with other veterinary surgical practices, are taught. The live stodt 
attached to the Farm and College during 1896 comprised 35 horsto.. 
139 bullocks, 22b head of dairy cattle, 207 pigs, and 40 aheejiL Tbc{ 
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pruicipal operations during the aiime ppriotl are shown in the subjoined 
statement : — 



Croji. 



Acr««- 



Acr«. 



Crcip. 



lAcrea. 



YlcJil i)er 
Acru. 



VrhMt (or Oraln 8 

M Hu lOd 

MtUwIorOnan ......^..... 00 

Silto«e ' l&i 

tt 

u 

31 
W 
24 
10 
Itt 

n 

18 

96 



iterkr for Grain . 

Grven Food . . 
OaU for Or»in 

.. llttV 

Luermc l'>r H»y 

M tinm FMd 

thirieliiiiii „ 

Hniti^^rian Millet ...... 

JIalbcnica 

tt^fm 



SSibtuhela. 

I ton. I 
SO liU4hcls., 

3 tons. I 
12 builieb.. 



15 biahcb. 
1 laa. 

i tOD. 



Fwioflr. 

Fed off!.. 



OranireaCnot Ijcarinu)... 
Other Fruit Orchnnli . . . 

„ ,. (not hearioir) 

Urape Vinca lor WIno . . . 
,. Fruit... 

Potatoes 

Turnip* 

Maimold'Wuncl 

Tohacco 

Uftrltet ninten Produn . 
I'voM add Buftni (dr> ) ... 

rut)i|)biiiii 

UelDiu 

CowPm 



£7 7i». 



1 ton. 
4 tow, 

7 tOIM. 

HtODC 
SOcvrl. 
£ini»«. 4<1. 

4 tilLikub. 
BO cwt. 
M doun. 
Fed oil. 



An orchard, 3U acres in extent, and a vineyard, 10 acres in extent, 
hare been planted in connection with thp Agricultural College; and 
the cultivation of plants fur the expres-sion of scent has also been 
begun. In connection with the dairying industry prosecuted at the 
Farm, it may be mentioned that the in ilk-yield for 1^90 wns 33,234 
gallons, the quantities of butter and chrcsc luaile bcin;; 4,535 lb, and 
11,600 lb. resjicctively. Be-sjdes the practice of geneiml dairy-frtrming 
work, instruction is imjmrteil in cheese-making, also in the management 
and breeding of poultry, in the rearing of bees and the preparation 
of honey for the market, in the killing niid dresuing of sheep, in the 
carpenter's and the blacksmith's arts, in the construction of fences, and 
in various mechanical tradei^. 

Besides the experimental farm attached to the Hawkesbury Agricul- 
tural College and the plantation trial stations at Pern and (»ther artesian 
depi'^ts already reforreU to, the Department has under its direction experi- 
iDtAtal furmsat Bonu'n and WoIIongbar, in the Murruml>i'Jgee River and 
Kichnionii" Kiver Districts. The Murrumbidgec, or Bomcn, Experimental 
Farm has recently Wen established near the southern town of Wagga 
Wagga, and mHwithst^Hiding its youth, tiperations have Ijeen puwhed well 
forward. The total area is 2,U)0 acres, of wliich 1,200 acres are in 
cuUiration, 1,000 acres being devoted to growing cereaU, of wliich 500 
hcrpa an? for seed wheat, the remainder l»eing utiH.se<l for onten hay 
and malting barley ; 85 acres to fruit tret-a and grape vines; antl 80 
Acrfts to forage plants, such aa maize, Borghum, millet, Wriey, i^e, oats, 
cow pea, r<x>t«, grasses, etc.; while 8 acres are under olive trees ; the 
remaining j>ortion being taken up by iirigation plots, nursery, and 
€Xf>erimentiU plots. The numbers of varieties under experiment are as 
follow :- -Fruit, 2,000; wheat, 310; crossbred wheats, 400; and numerous 
varieties of ojits, barley, sc»rghum, maize, peas, onions, millet^ tuniips, 
sugar beets, jwialoes, jmuiiikiuM, melont-, and fodder crops of every des 
cription. Quarters for twenty-five students have been erected, as well 
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as cottages for the manager and workmen ; also bams, a haj-shed, aui 
stables. Tliero ia no natural wat.or supply, but ilnms of 0,000, 10,000, 
aud 40,000 yards capacity have been excavated, and are used for yuj^ 
plying water to the irrigation plots. Home tliousjinds of fanners vi.'^iteti 
this farm during IbUO. A specialty is made of glowing; seed wheats 
and fruits for drying. During the past season applications were 
received for upwards of 50,000 bushels of seed wheats, bein^ ten time* 
the quantity available. The price rjuoted was 7a. 6(L per busheL 
Preparations arc Ijeing made for dairying and pig-raising on a large 
scale, and also for carrying out feeding Lrial« with cattle, sheep, etc 

At the experimental farm at Wollongbar, on the roatl leading from 
Listnore to Uallina, a series of experiments are conducted fur the puqxee 
of ticterniining tire most suitable foflder-plants for culture in this region : 
and many varieties of sugar-cane, some of which have been procured from 
Jamaica, as well as of ditl'err.nt sMiii-tropical and tropical plants anJ 
fruits, have been ]jlanted in order to test their value, and thwV 
suitability to soil and climate. It is proVmble that a dairy school will 
also be ost&blishrtl at this farn» vei-y shortly. 
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HE rapid settlemont of tho colony haa, in a great measure, bef*n 

due to the fitness of its soil, vegetation, and climate for the suc- 

pessful rearing of tlio prineipnl species of stnck which supply the wautn 

of civiH«ed men, and utt largely contribute to the wealth of nations. For 

|liiany years it was l>eUeved that a considerable part of Ausiralia was 

iquiteunsuit-able for stock, ami tliiaftpiiiion whs fostered by the accounts of 

[the earlier explon^rs, who rep(»ried that the interior of ths continent was 

■itet dewrt. These ap[)rehensionH, however, wen? soon dispelled, and thti 

PJIpftreint difficulties nffeixwl tu the successful rearing of stock dis^ippeared 

wfone the energy of llio colonists. One tliiii^r particulariy favoured the 

vritlers : though the number of native animals was very considerable, 

<uniprising chielly marsupials of Uttlo commercial utility, thew happily 

existecl no largv species of carnivora which C(»uld seriously interfere 

vitb the increase in the Hncks. 

The I>eginniiig3 of pastoral enterprise in the colony were very humble. 
Tb* whole slock of the community which accompanied Captain Phillip 
■M^frisefl otdy 1 bull, 4 cows, 1 calf, I stallion, 3 mares, 3 f(.>als, 29 
MBbp, 1*-^ pi^t ^^'1 ^ f<^^ goats; and although the tlocks and herds of 
rSbstral-asia have not sprung from these animals alone, it will Ije been 
•m liow small a scale the busine-KS of stock-raising was tirsL attempted, 
^o systematic rec4>rd of the arrivid of live stfwk seems tu have been 
Itept in the early days of settlement ; but it appears that in the period 
^tweru fiovernor Phillij)'s lamlin;? and the year lISOO there were 
*»nie blight impf»rtations, chiefly of sheep from India, It ia stated that 
*t the ch>se of the year 1792 the live stock of the colony cynsisted of 
23 horned cuttle (old and young), 11 horses, 105 sheep (which were 
then quoted at.XlO lOs. each), and 43 hogs. By 1706 the numbers 
W largely increased, the colony then possessing 57 horses, 101 cows 
4iul ci>w-i'Alveii, 74 bulls and bulU-alves, 52 oxen, 1,531 sheep, 1,427 
«r«itK, and 1,869 hogs ; a cow being worth £.^0, a lior-se, £90 ; a sheep 
<if the Cape breetl, £7 10s. ; and a breeding sow, £5. In 1800 there 
were 203 horses, 1.044 cattle, 0.1*24 sheep, 2,182 goats, and 4,017 hogs; 
while three yearn later the number of slieep waa set down at 10,157. 
Fu 182 J, thirty -sevcji vears after the establUliment 4»f the cohmy, 
there were 6,142 horw^ 134 519 cuttle, 237,622 sheep, and 39,006 pigtt J 
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and in 1842, these numbers had inerwised to 56,585 horses, S97,219 
cattle, 4,804,940 shee|>, nml 4G,08G pife's. As soon a& the protlutv of 
Ht<x:k l>egan to exceed the demand f(ir fofKl, the increase l^ecame very 
rapid, and at the end of the year 1850 the stock of the colony numlierud 
13,059,324 5dieep, 1,738,965 cattle, 132,437 horsey and 61,631 pigs. 

The severance, iu 1S51, of Vicu>ria, then the fairest province of th^ 
mother colony, involved a loss of 6,589,923 sheep, 390,923 cattle. 
20,086 horses, and 7,372 pigs ; so that at the clriso of 1851 the tiocks 
and herds of New South Wales were reduced to 7,396,895 sheep, 
1,375,257 cattle, 116,397 horses, and 65,510 pigs. After the separation 
of QueenBland, at the close nf 1859, the numl)ei*s of each kind of live 
at<x;k within the existing boundaries nf the oniony wore 6,119,1C3 
sheep, 2,408,586 cattle, 251,497 horses, and 180,662 pigs, lu the 
following year these figures showed a consideralile decline, holli un 
account of the efiects of the seiLson, and of the large demand which 
arose for stock fur the stations of tlio now colony ; and in 1861 there 
were in New South "Wales 5,615,054 sheep, 2,271,923 cattle, 233,2'JO 
horseSi and 116,091 pigs. From the numbers just si^'^n, the sheep hiuL 
at the end of 1896, increased Ui 48,318,790, the cattle to 2.220,163, 
the horses to 510,636, and the swine to 214,581 ; while in some of the 
intervening years the numl»ers have l>eun much greater, the sheep ill 
1891 iimounting to no less than 61,831,416. 



Sheep. 



^ 



The suitability of the land discovered in New South Wales f"r 
{ULstoral pursuits was undoubtedly the means of leading the infant 
colony to take its first step on the path of coinmercial prttgress ; and it 
is not a little surprising at this distance of time to note how steadily 
some of the settlei's, in the face of the almost insurmountable difficulty 
of transport which existed a century ago, availed themselves of lilt 
opportunities at their disposal. The importation of valuable specimrn* 
of sheep from England or the Cape of Good Hope prior to the introdn*^ 
tion of steam was at all times attended with great risk, and it frequently 
happened that many of these costly animals died during the teilinus 
voyage ; but in spite of all drawbacks, the industry w;vh on the whole siif^ 
cessful, and the flocks and hei-ds of the ccdonists surely, if at first slowly, 
increased and multiplied. 

By the year 1795, Captain Mncarthur, one of the first promot€TS of 
sheep-breeding in New South Wales, ha<t accuniulatetl a flfK:k of l.OOO. 
which were held in great estimation, anil gradually increased in value, 
until, as recorded by an entry in his journal ten years later, the market 
price of a fat wether had risen to jC'). Not s-itisfied ^^'ith the natuml 
increase of his flocks, Macartbur sought to impi-ove the quality of his 
fleeces, by which means he could see opening before him the promise of 
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I^tat wealth, and the pi^jspect of establishing important commercial 
relatione with Orput Britain. With these ends in view, he procured from 
the Cape of Good llt)pe, at ;jrout cost and trouble, a numbor of superior 
nuns and ewea. A happy circumstiince occurred whicli favoured his 
ent<?rprise ; for he had the go«td fortune to secure possession of three 
rams and five ewes of \fry liue Sj>unibli breed, wliich had been presented 
by the Kifi(» of 8|)iiin ti> tlie Dutch Govcrniuent. The^eanimals, out of 
a Uiital of twenty-nine purchased at the Cape, arrived ui Sydney in 1797, 
and were dispoued of to variouH breeders. With the exception of 
Macarthur, however, thf»He wlio had secureci ^heep of the superior breed 

e no flitenipt to follow up the lulvunOvgo, being probably amply 
dhti&lied with the lurjcer jjains derived from tliesale of ai» increased numljer 
of animals. Macarthur, on the other hand, thouglitHttleofpi*esent profits, 
and still less of breeding entii'ely for human ccmsumption. He atten- 
tively watehed the results of crossing his ini[>orted rams with the old 
stock, an<l by systematically selcctinff the finer ewea wliich were the 
offspring, for further mingling with the sirea, he gradually iniprovetl the 
fstrain, and in a few yell's obtained fleeces of very tine texture which 
met with the rnatly a^^preciation of English manufiicturei*s. It lias been 

rted tlmt Jr.ioarthur was not tlie tirst to introduce uierino sheep into 
M>itraliji ; but whether this be so or Jtot, there is nu doubt tliat u» iiim 
is duo the credit of having heen the tirst to prove tliat the productittn of 
6no wool could be ma<ie a i»rotltjdile industry in this colony. 

Prior to the present centur>' the production of the finest wool had be^n 
cunfined chiefly to Spain, and woollen manufactures were necessarily 
carried on in Englnnd upon a somewhat limited 8«ile, which was not likely 
ti) improve in face of certjiin restrictions the operatives endeavoured to 
pUce upon their employers. These men, in support of their contention 
that the woollen trade c(»uld not be expanded, on aceount of the limited 
KUppIy of the niw material, argued that fine woul wjis obtainable only in 
S[Miin ; and it was at this favfiurable period that Macarthur arrived in 
Englanil with specimens of the wool obtained fr«im his finest sheep, 
cunchisivfly prri^nng the capabilities of Australia as n wool-pr-nducing 
country. In this way he cjpentHl up with English nmnufacturers a small 
Imdc, which, as Austndasiiin wool rose in j>ublic estimation, grwlually. 
increiised until it reached its present enormous dimensions, louring his 
visit t«i England, Macarthur purchased an additional stock of ten niwr^ 
and ewes of the noted S|>;inish breed, nearly equal in quality t^ those 
which in 1797 he had procured from the Cape of Good Hojje. That 
thrse animals were the finestobtainable in Europe may Iw gathered from 
thw fact that they had fonned jxtrtion of a present from the King of 
Spain to Genrge III. Thu.s ditl ^lacarthur, after las return to New South 
Wttl<!S, patiently continue for many years the process of selection, with 
soHj success that in 1858, when his flttck was finally disjwrsed, it was 
ej^tiniatod that his superior ewes numbered fully 1,000. Victoria secure<l 
n considerable portitm of Macarthur's I3f>ck, and the process of breeding 
pri*ce^ed 8iDiultane<_iusly in that aud other adjacent colonies. 
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AlthoiijCfh tho ineroAse in the numbers of the finor sheep was snti 
factory, yet tho importation of superior animals was n(»tiiiscoutiiiued, 
the stock of the colonies was angmfntc't] in \S'2^ anil 1825 by the furthci 
introulurtion of Spiuiish sheep. Sheep-hreeding wiis ahout this p^ri 
commenced in the Muclgee district, and the climate of thiit region h 
produced a still nmre favourable effect ujMjn the ijuality of the lleecw 
than any other part of tlie colony, and it is thence that th« HnesI 
merinos are now procured. As nn'jLrht have been anticipated. th<* clinmt49| 
of Australia lias in some rcHpects changed tlie character of the SpanuOi 
tIeRce. The woo) has become softer and more elastic, and while Imvin;^, 
diminished in density it has iucreaaed in length, so tliat the weight <rf 
the tleece ha« only Hiightly altered. The quality of the wo<"tl 1ms thns 
on the whole iuijiroved under the benoficio! influence of the climate, 
and if no further enhancement in its value can lie renHonabJy hopwl fur. 
there is at le:usb every reason to lw?lieve that AustralaJiian WckiI will 
maintain its pi'Ci*ent high stundanJ of excellence. 

The following table, showing the numlx^r at the close of ench ycftr 
since the separation of C^ueensland, illustmtes the progress of shtwj) 
bree<ling: — 



Ywr. 


abooih 


1 


Shftup. 


Y«r. 


Sh«»v. 




No. 


1 

1 


No. 




Nn. 


ifwn 


fl.iin.ic3 


1873 


i8,m»o.r,95 


1880 


39. !(.!!. 304 


1861 


A.(UA.1)54 


1874 


22,7»7.4ltf 


1887 


4H,lMi.'i.io'J 


1803 


(ipl45.651 


! 1875 


25.353.024 


1888 


46..~t(»3,4li!> 


1RA3 


7.71W>9G9 


1876 


2.'>,2Iil),7ri5 


1S.S9 


fiO, lOC.TeiH 


1864 


8.271. 520 


1877 


21,.V2l.0ti2 


1890 


55.0."<fl.4.*ll 


1865 


S, 132.511 


1878 


2.^.479,484 


) 1891 


6I.K:(l.-ll(i 


1866 


n.562.155 


1879 


3<).OrV2.ylO 


1892 


5S.OMMI4 


1867 


13.9(KI.574 


1S80 


3.1,3y«.l2I 


1893 


r><[.yM).t»s 


1868 


ifi.Orto.ei'i 


I8KI 


- :)ii.:j9i.94ti 


1894 


5((.977.2:0 


1S69 


M.9Sft,923 


1S82 


:m.i 14.814 


1895 


47.017.<W: 


1870 


lfi,.^0H,585 


1H.S3 


37.1»I.V)lO 


1896 


48,318. 790 


«871 


lfl.278.607 


18»4 


31,660.321 






187S 


I7,:>(Ki,04a 


1885 


37»820.;M16 







Tlie ratio of annual increase for the whole period is 5-91 per c«nt 
Divided ijito fnur periods the ratios are — 

1860-70 annaal increase 10*3 per cent. 
J870-SO „ „ S-I 

1880-90 ., „ 4-7 „ 

1890-96 „ aecreiue2-4 „ 

The operation of the natural law regulating the incre4ise of species 
vij5., that the ratio of increase is inversely aa the increase in th** nuiubrtf 
of individualH, is observable in these ligures, and the teikdency of Um 
rate of increase to decline as the numbers advance is clear enough* 
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^^^H NUMBSR OF SffEBP-OWNERS. 

Crmsiderinj? the uaiinprr»ved condition of the pastura 
portion of the colony, it Wiw apparent in 1891 tliat 
ovrr«lt»ckcd, and ^mzierf* restricti^d tlie natural incrca* 
by not puttiii;? to the rams :^ larj^o number of ewes, esp< 
were old or inferior in (juality. Numbers of sheep 
hoiled down for tnllow and killed for export in a fros 
not only was the incr»?aso of flocks arreated, but the y 
a falling-offof nearly five milliim sheep a.s compared wi 
Itfl*.** there wjis a further decline of nearly nine and a 
which the droaj^ht was reai)on-iihIe for five millions. 
the loss of nearly a million and a half sheep thw)Uf;;h t 
season, there was an increjisc in the flcxrks of over 7 
the present year, 1897, the drought hai* caused a heavy 
i» efttiniated by the Stock Department at over eight iii 
landi^t. 

The number of pei-sons owuin;,^ sheep at the end of 1 
The following la an approximate classification of the h 
persons : — 


KamheT of Sbmp- 
owumn. 


Bftn^ng— 


Number of Shwp ^^H 
owned. ^^^H 


From To 


5,8ft7 

2,287 

2,020 

1.638 

713 

401 

475 

149 

67 


1 

501 

l.«K)l 

2.00! 

r>.(ioi 

10.001 

20.001 

TAOOI 

100.001 


500 

1,000 

2.000 

5.000 

10,000 

20.000 

50.000 

100.000 

and over. 


027.720 ^H 

2,585.054 ^^M 

4,339,020 ^^M 

12,828.633 ^^M 
8,789,165 ^H 

7,078,720 ^1 


Total. 13,053 






48,318,700 ^^B 






TTie following table shows the loss which may be attril>uted to the 
aeaifton, l»eing the nunil>er which tho actual increase in each year fell 
•hort of what niiglit reasonably have been expected in a fair season. 
Out of the twenty-three years over which the information extends, nine 
Years otdy showed no loss, or 1(»bs wj Hlijjht as to be iiiappreciable. On 
the other hand, nine Be.is<ins of opposite* character werL- expenenccd, in 
which not only was there no im:n»ase, but an actual decrease on the 
numl>er of the previous year ; in five years there was a relative increase 
over the previous ye-ir's totals, but an actual loss of sheep from drought. 
^Dnm^^^^^^^^^^^gU be seen that in 1884 the loss of sheep 
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i-eaohed the enditnous total of 8, 138,000, a number larger even than tl»a 
totAl of the flocks in some of tho colonies of tho gnmp. The loss in the 
year 1892 wjis 4,190,1*20, due ehietiy to di-ougbt in the extreme 
westorn rej;<ions. In 1895 there was again a loss of no fewer than 
4,913,300 by drought, which was general thrcmghout the colony ; whilo 
in the following year. 1,157,800 sltet'p werc lost through tho scatMJo. 



sJln«tnr f"* mil i 



Actiwl 

tncreaM or 

docrtuo. 



Low 

Uiroutfh 



ActUAl 
incrcMf? or 



thron]^ 



1874 
1875 
187B 
1877 
1S7S 
1S79 
ISSO 
18.S1 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 



No. 
3,W)7.0(X» 
2,.V>0.000 
1.!»I5,0*I0 

i,tK>2.ooa 

a,95H.0O0 
4,583,000 

n.a'w.noo 

2,«47.0O*i 

i,7J>7.ooa 

3.193.000 
1,883,000 
6.160.000 



No. 

3,807.000 

^.TmO.OOO 

• N4,(«K) 

'3,748,(KK) 
3,9.i8,(MK) 
4,583.000 
5,33r.,(X>0 
1,194.000 
• 477,000 
1.8fU,000 

•ti.i'Su.OUO 
0,100,000 



No. 1 




+ 


1886 


+ 


1 837 


1,999.000 


1888 


5.550,000 


1881* 


+ 1 


ismi 


t 


1691 


+ 


1892 


I,7.)3.00(t 


1893 


2,274.0**0 


1594 


i.3!n;.<ioa 


181)5 


t),i:;8,ooo 


ISW 


+ 





No. 
3,409,000 
7,79fi,0OO 
2,435.000 
5.33V»,0U0 
5,880,(»llQ 
fi,H4,'i.0(K) 

439,120 
:488,926 

672,282 
;:1,446.2^K) 
2,158,000 



No. 

i,:i4s,<xio 

7.71«J,(K)0 

•4ri2,(K)0 

3,HO3,(W0 

5.880.000 

5,845.000 

•.3.751,000 

'1,099.426 

•3,418 

'=9,359.560 

701.100 



No. 
2.061,000 

t 

2,S97,00O 

1,736,000 

t 

t 

4,190,120 

610,500 

075,700 

4.9!3,;^<10 

1,457,800 



* Decr«««e durin)* tho year. t N'o lo*>. or, ^ *ny, very alight. t Expectod decrauK. 

After aMowin^ for the causen which naturally inipwle the incrGa*;o 
in the flf»cks of the colony, the demands of the slaughter-yard, the 
requirt^nients of the neigh Ijouring colunies, and the deaths occurring 
from i.itlier causes than flrought, it will be found that the rule of 
annual increase naay be as high as 20 per cent., ho that it is ixjs- 
sible for the flocks of the colony to increase two-fold in about four 
years. Actual ex]>erience shows tliat such rate of increase has «)idy 
been apprftached once since the year 1S61. During tho f>erio<l of five 
years from li^Gl to IfrtOG there was a two-fold increase; the tUwks of 
the colony were again d(»uble*l in the eight yejire from 18fi6 to 1874, 
and in the thirteen years from 1S74 to 18t!7. How many sheep coulH 
be KUHtainwl by the colony under a system of artiiicial fee<Jing and 
watering may hereafter become a question of national interest; but it is 
abundantly [4ain that, even with a c<mtinuation of fair seasuns it would 
be im[K.>Hsit)le, under the present motle of despaaturing stock, fur the 
colony to su])iKirt fc»r any number of years an increast' of sheep similar 
to tho reconl of 1891, as in nine years' time the Hiwks would increiL<srt 
from 48,318,790 to 1 18,000,000— a total larger than that now foand in 
all Australasia. 

The export and import of sheep during the ten years, 1867-96b » 
Uniwn in the following table. The figures are for several years some- 
what in excess of the truth, as sheep are often crossed from one colony 
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Ywr. 


Kxportwl, 


Imported. 


Y«r. 


Exporlad, | 


liDport«t1. 




No. 


No. 1 




No. 


No. 


1887 


1,218,504 


864,313 ' 


1892 


1,583,666 


520.660 


1888 


2,327.406 


254.018 


1SU3 


933.012 


1.017.252 


1889 


1.217,325 


8:J2.5*S5 


1894 


905,783 


530,6*j4 


1800 


2,987.902 


598,077 


189.-) 


m»9,773 


420..S74 


1891 


l,6ir>.964 


603.044 i 


1896 


744,578 


1,01U,176 



to another for the convenience of station-holders, or in search of grass, 
i and not for purposes of tnule : — 

I Th© local demantl for sheep for wmRumption was until recent years 

I BO small compared with the suftply us not to appi*ecial>ly alTect the in- 
crea.w» of the floeka of the colony. This, however, is nitt now tlmrafw, 
and the annual Ueinand for slaughtering purjM)sea is alxjut G per cent. 
of T-hr nunil)er of sheep depaaturod, and is, therefore, equal to three- 
sevenths of the annual ca^it. 

The sboclv-carrj'ing cajmbilities of the colony are very difficult U* esti- 
mate, as hy far the greater portion of the country is yet in its natural 
state. Improvements, such as a l>etter systein of water conservatitjn and 
irrigation, an intelligent extension of the .sjilt-hush, cotton-bush, tind 
Other dmught-resisting shrubs and natural grasses, and the cultivation of 
artificial fodder, are gradually lieingefTected, and will indeHiiitely extend 
the cajMtcity of the colony for supporting stock of all desi-i'iptions. 

Thtt following t^ble gives the nimiWr of sheep in the Austral.-isiau 
colonies at the end of 1896, and the proportion owned by each colony : — 



Col on V: 



Sheop, 



Proportion 

0? Sheep owiioti in 

paoli (-'o|oit>. 



New South Walea ; 


No. 

49,3I8.7IX) 

13.180.943 

lU.5!W.(;iMl 

G,4(»2,5!>3 

2.24.S.976 

1.640.567 

19,138.403 


per cent. 
4372 


Victoria 


11-93 


Queeuslutid 


17*73 


South AuutralU 


5-79 


WeBteru Ativtraliik 


2 03 


Tasmsnift 


1-48 


Now Zealand 


17*32 






Auatrftloala 


Il0.a24.058 


100-00 







It will be seen that New Soutli AV'ales stands first of all the colonies 
aa a sheep- breeding ccaintr)'. Hut whilst Victoria hiis nearly reached 
the limit of its natui*al cajiabilities in tliis particular direction, 
a considerable proportion of its area being now devoted to agri- 
calture. New South Wales Uba not yet approached that limit, lii 
Queensland, as in South Australia, sheep-breeding does not absorb 
the attention of pa-storalists to the same extent tliat it does in 
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New South WalcR Tlie former colony ia more Rclapted to the brrwdin^ 
of cattle ; whilst in the southfni antl niure settled liistriots of Si»i»th 
Australia greater attention ia jmiil to the cultivatioa of cereala, its 
northern terniory, like that of Qiie^-nsland, l»pin^ moi*e adapted by 
nature to the breeding nf cattle and horses. Western Australia is ut 
present in the early sta;(e of its colonisation; much uf its area in still 
unkaowQ, and it is therefore inipoasible to e.sttinute its future as a 
sheep breeding c(tuntry. It may, however, be surmised that the »<»utheni 
portion of its immense torritory %vill, in time to come, be at<jcke<"l with 
sheep, whilst the northern iiurtioii will jirobably Ixi found more suitable 
for the breeding of c-attlr and h<ii*sps, on »ieeount of its resemblanco to 
jiortions of Queensland and the uorthem territ\»ry of South Australia 
situated under the sauio latitude. It Wfis ihou;;lit at ont^ time that 
cattle breeding would occupy a position in New Sonth Wales equal to 
that of sheep-breeding, but cxpenenoo has shown that the general 
climatic conditions are more favourable to sheep than to cattle, and the 
colony is proljably (le-stint-d to romain as it now is — the ^ivat aheep- 
bree<Jin^ centre of Australia. 

The dillereut degrees of success attending sheep farming in various 
parts of the country have long since dinctetl attention to the fact that 
*xu:\\ part of Australia is not etjually tilted fur the jiitHluution of tin© 
wools. New South Widea may 1k^ divided cliiniitirally into fuur zones: — 
(1) The coast country extending from the seaboard to the nmin range, 
the breadth of which varies from 20 to 100 ?nih*a ; (2) the tahte-tand 
districts on the summit of the range ; (3) the upper part of the western 
blopea ; and (4) the interior, or '* saltbush country." 

The climate of the eastern sealioard for a cunsideralde distance inland 
ia too moist, and a large portion of it too poor, for the adequate su&tenancn 
<if merinos, but it is proliable lluit the coars<*r breeds of sheep would not 
deteriorate tlirougli the limited fnud supply and the loigged natui*e of the 
country. On the Hunter and other northt*rn rivers, and in the southern 
coast districts, where the s*->il is very rich, dairy-farming and agriculture 
are the leading, and, no doubt, the nK>at proHtahle industries. Sheep- 
breeding is carried on to some extent in the regions towaitis the summit 
<if the ctiast range ; but, as in the case of the counti-y near the sea, the 
soil as a rule is unfavourable to sheep. On cri>ssing the coast i-ange, 
however, the contrast Ix'twecn the aspect of the country just entered 
and that left beliind is very striking. Here the grazing and wool- 
growing cajMibilities are at oni^e a|>partiut, and farther to the wtistward 
a still gr*^tpr improvement is visible. 

In the abundant pastures of the Uiverine districts the wool is Irss fiae 
than in the country immediately we8t of the table-lands, but the flewrs 
are generally stmnd and heavy. Farther in the salt-bush country thfl 
wool sutlers l>oth in tlu* weight of the Heece and in its quality : but the 
country is fattening, and the stock are generally more healthy than those 
nearer the sea. In the country on the further side of tlie I>arling the 
groat summer heat is adverse to the production of heavy fleeces ; but even 
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here h fair oinas of wool is produced, qb the stock-owners are consUintly 
intixxlucmg fi-esh blotxJ, and so counteracting the tendency t^>waixl» the 
dcjjcnpfation of the lM*eod of Blieep which otherwiHo might ensue. 

The importation of stud sheep from toreiirn countnes, notahly France, 
Oemiauy, and Ainericn, which w,is continued for many ycurs after tho 
npertine qunlity of Avistralian wool had VM?en ostuhlished in the markets 
of tho world, practically ceased evon hefure importation was lei^idly ]it*o- 
hibited : for it hiul iKHvune np|»ireiit that the Hf-pce, inst-ead <if showing 
signs of deteiioration under the influence of the climate, had, on the 
■whole, a t^'ndency to improve. The introciuction of sheep and cattle 
into New Soutli Wales was forbidden for many years, owing entirely to 
the fear of tlie stock-owners thsifc their iierdH might be contjiminated by 
scab and other diseases prevalent Jn Eun»pcaa flocks ; but these i-extric- 
tion8 were removed at the beginning nf the year 1888, and tbci\' is now 
an import of jiure-hred sheep from the I'nited Kingdom, the United 
State>i. Frunce, and (Jennnny. So far, the breed imported haw been 
ch'tfWy the merino ; l>ut Lincohi. South I)*nvn, Shropshire, and other 
well-known breeds have been introduced. In the cour&o of the year 
1896, t\w stud sheep imporUid from the t>tlier AuHtrala-sian cfdoniea 
mirobereti 0,724 ; while 2 stud rams and >0 ewes wi?n.^ introdutvd from 
Knghiml, 1*5 rams and three owrH fmni Onrmany, 1 ram from Fnuice, 
and 33 rams fmm Aroerici*. Tlie breeds of the sheep brouglit fi-om 
abroad were the Shropshire, Mi'iino, and Vermont Merino. 

It is now generally odmitt^nl that, as far as the fleece Ls concerned, 
the AuBtralian merino has little Xo j^iin by any further ndmixturo of 

ropenn or American blood, but it is 4^]ually admitted that there is 
"foom for improvement in the physifpie of the animal. To prodiice a 
lar^^ carcase, without interfering with the fpiality of the fleece, many 
experiments have been made, but without much success, and it has been 
found that the crossing of noted breeds of Kiiglish rams with Australian 
ewes ha,> invariably resulleiU after a gi>nenition or two, in a deterioiTition 
of the merino. The breeding of slieep for consumption, and for the 
sake of the wool, Ivis, therefore, develojied naturally into two distinct 
fields f>f industry. It may here be mentioned that tho carcase of the 
ordinary Australian merino, when dressed, averages about 4GA ]b.,Mherea3 
dressed cnrcafies of the Lincoln or Leicester breed would average 57 to 
fiO IVi. Tlie fiHxi qualities of the merino are not appreciated in the 
London market, and it>) le^n flanks and long fleshleHs leg boneo make 
its appearance oltjectionable to the butcher, with the- result that the 
iinpruve<l pn>spect8 of exjK^rt liave Induceil giiiwers to introduce large 
olieep for cross-breeding, in order ti> aocui*e a heavier and more pre- 
sentAble carcjLse. It remains yet U* bo seen, however, how far the 
pasture and clinmto of the cmntry hithert^i rlcvoted to the merino are 
iniit«i>le to the more gross-feeding crfiss-breed. 

The various bretxls of sheep in the ctthmy are the Merino, Lincoln, 
I^oiwter. DfiWTiH, and Rtminey Marsh, and cmsws of the long-w(tolled 
breedsi^ priitcipally with the merino. At the close of 1896 the reupective 
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numbers of merino and Jong-wooUed sheep and cross-breeds stood 

thus: — 

Merino 44.2*10.503 

Long-woollcd Bheep 1,270,180 

Croas-breuiU 2.779 J 07 

ToUl 48,318,790 

During the last two yeai*8 the English and croHS-bred slieep have 
intreasod by one million, while the merinos have decreased in number 
frfnn 54,070,781 to 44>2()0,r>03. Following is a classification of the 
shet'p in the colony at the end uf 189G ; — 

Combing — 

Pure aud stud — Superfine , 1,584,471 

Ordinary 5.057.351 

_- 6,641,822 

Pure and stud— Medium 2,478,341 

Ordinary 12,699,92ti 

15,176,267 

Pure and stud— Strong 2.7fX),078 

Ordinary 8,564.929 

11,265,007 

ToUI Combing 33.083.096 

Clotliint;— 

Pure and stud— Superfine 4(il,nfi8 

Ordinary 920.4 14 

Pure anil atad-Mcdiam 725.7^ l.:i87.482 

Ordinary 5.493,268 

Pure and Btud— Strong 067.894 6.218,975 

Ordiuajy 2.003,056 

3,570,950 

Totel Clothing 11.177.407 

Total Merino 44,260,503 

Pure and stud— Lincoln 235,4»D 

Oi-dinary 425,342 

Pure and stud— Loiceater 23i»,078 060.781 

Ordinary 336.510 

Pure and atud-SonthdoM-na 4.818 SVS.MS 

Ordinary 8.9 94 

Pure uud atud— Shropahire Downs .... 6,870 13.810 

Ordinary 11.387 

18,257 

Pare and etud — Uampsidre Downs 40 

Pure and stud — Romney Marsh R,2U 

Ordinary 2,487 

10,098 

Pure and stud — Cotswold 4 

PuiL* ituil stud — Cheviiit 1 

Pure and stud — Dtiract Horn 1 

Total Long- woolled 1.270.180 

CroswJi — 

Lorg-voolled with Morino principally 2,779.107 

liraua iota! 48,31 8j 7^ 
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The sexes and classes of sheep at the end uf 1896 vreve estimated as 
follows : — 

Hams 659,252 

Ewea 23,033,07(1 

Wethers 15,882,894 

LambB 8,74*i.968 

Total 48,318.790 

The clkaatc of New South Wales udmits tif stock of «11 kinds bein;; 
left in the open air, and there is no necessity for housing them durin^jf 
U»e winter months. Tlio sheep are either kept in {jjidtlocks tn- under llie 
care of shepherds, tliouj^h on some stations they are Ixith shepherded and 
paddocked. At the end of 1896 there were ; — 

Pnddockcd 47,607,441 

Shephenlca 25S,3£2 

PftiWocked and shepherded -IjS.OCT 

Totftl 48,318,790 

advantages of the pa<Idocking Bystem are now universally reoog- 
hiwMl ; the ctmntry will carry one-third more sheep :: the wihiI will be 
hm^er and sounder, and the lieecu as 11 wliolu one-thinl In'tter; the fee<l 
ill be cleaner and less liable to gmns-seed ; tlio sheep will increjuse in 
; they will live longer and continue longer profitaljle; ihey will be 
freer from foid-rot and other diseases ; the expense of working the 
station will be less than a i[uarter of wluit it w<mld be if the sheep were 
shephertk'*! ; and finally, the «>wner will Iw able to devnto the principal 
part of his time to improving his sheep, instead of spending it iJi 
attempting to manage a number of shepherds and hut-keepers. 

It hiifl also been found that the percentage of lambing is higher among 
pjuldocked than shepherdeti sheep. The pereonrage4»f landw obtained from 
therwes in Australia is, however, far lower than that experienced in tlie 
United Kinsdoni, where the ratio on account of twin lambs has l>oen 
known U* exceed I GO per cent., and over a series of years, amongst the 
i^uiTolk docks, considerably exceed 130 percent Tliifi result is doubt- 
less due to the much greater care and attention bestowed on English 
.eop at t!ie lumbing season. 

During the year 1896, the lambs marked in New South Wales 
Tinmltered 10,609,209. Tn his annual iv|xirt, the Chief Inspector of 
Stock stAtcs tlmt the number of ewes put to the ram was 16,658,958, 
which would give an average landdng of 63*68 per cent. 

The year 1895 closed with a total of 47,617,687 sheep ; the increase 
hy lambing during the season was 10,609,209 ; and 1,010,176 sheep were 
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imported. Excluding Bhwp killed on stations and farms, 1,827,999 were 
slau^'htered for food for local consumption during the year ; 1,1!)9,945 
were killed for food on stations ; 9iO,67G were tjiken by tho nieat- 
prwerving works; 1,372,373 were frozen for export; while 523,279 were 
boiled down for tallow at l>oiling-down works, and 133,819 were similarlT 
treated on stutionH. In addition to the nlwv*.', 1 19,329 lambs were killed 
for local foo<l consumfition, bringing the total number slaughtered during 
the year to 6,077,420. During tho year 744, 57S live sheep were ex- 
ported ; 257,590 were killed by doga ; and 3,838,»)94 wei-e lost or may 
be attributed to ordinary mortality. The decrooso from all causes 
amounted, therefore, to 10,918,282, leaving the number of Bheep on 
3lBt December, 1896, at 48,318,790, or an increase of 701.103 on the 
number depastured at the end of the previous year. The mortality 
set down abiive, viz., 3,838,694, is 8*06 per cent, of the total flocks 
depastured. The normal deiith-rato of sheep is 5 per cent. 
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The quantity of wool, the produce of Xew Pouth Walea, expo: 
daring 1870 and subseiiut^nt periods ending «ith 1896, is given in the 
Bul»joined table. A large proportion of the. clip is exported to EurojK-, 
viu the adjacent colonies, as already alluded to in the chapter on Com- 
merce. During 1870 nearly 46 per cent, of New South Wales wool wils 
shipped from ports outside the colony, but in lt>96 the proportion ba<l 
declined to about 28 per cent. The weights given are on the assumption 
that all the wo4:)l was shipped in grease : — 




Yev. 


N. 8. Wain 


ViotorUn 


6.Aurtn]i«n 


(^ccniland 


Total. 


lioru. 


ports. 


liorta. 


|>orU. 




lb. 


ft. 


n.. 


%. 


Vl 


laTD 


A4,«ns,60() 


20,411,859 


8,787,196 




n3.807,«U 
])3.Z75.m 


1S75 


4S,63r),6l»2 


55,30.''.,262 


9,184,725 


I'sbVooo 


1880 


9t».un,7io 


6:i,:i»J7,6<»9 


1I,29H.297 


4(W,598 


174,CK2.ir74 


1885 


132.5.W,441 


4:),3n,0fl5 


8,2i:>,265 


.397.980 


186.454.387 


1888 


122,901,992 


4«,.*)!»7,OifJ 


22,923,412 


297.037 


1M.719.53S 


1887 


180,704.606 


58,687.8S8 


21,7i8..'VW> 


112.7«2 


24a±23,fiA& 


1888 


18S,990.931 


59,155,«9S 


8,121,721 


28,8.39 


250,297 J8» 


U88d 


18;i,881.8-i7 


74,857,400 


25.372,201 


12li,S04 


2S4,2."M,262 


P]690 


168,836.103 


70,8«»8,01.1 


17,47n,H12 


.^,104 


2o7,174.H32 


*- 1891 


25fi,2M,6<}l 


81,08«,t*!»2 


19,73 1.72H 


470,733 


357.0»G.n54 


1892 


1241.963,380 


78,382,868 


io.r»oi,2io 


771.204 


336.6tS.662 


1893 


247,734, 8SS 


7«,S8a.(>3.'-. 


18.:«H).3fiH 


979. 4W> 


343,994.^L 


1694 


2H4,N72.002 


73.427.131 


19,121.85(1 


715,917 


858.1»^M 


1895 


244.437.310 


0;i,(Wl.684 


14.540.735 


025,910 


323.205JH 


18'J6 


211,802,106 


(i3,7i»4,fi30 


20,192.922 


404,590 


296,254,448 
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Tlie proportion of the total clip reacliinp Now South Wales ports 
coinpftrvd with tJmt which wiut (lespatolH-il hy way o£ Stelbourne, 
Acieloidc, and Birisbane, was : — 





faiipi^'i) from 


RhiHIiwl fmm 




.•ihiMP""*! fwttii 


Hhiv>|Hil from 


r«wi 


Xcw iknitti WiJea 


other AuitnlUn 


Y*3ir. 


N'ew SoiiUi WulM 


ailitr AuBfraiiari 




l»r«>. 


purtit. 




jtorta. 


puru. 




per ccut. 


1 
per cent. 




per cent. 


per cent. 


1870 


54-i 


45-8 


1890 


e5-6 


;i4*4 


1875 


42-0 


57*1 


ISDl 


715 


2S*5 


]8»0 


M-9 


43! 


1892 


71-9 


2!^l 


IMS 


71 I 


28-9 


18113 


720 


28i> 


1880 


63-1 


3«ii) 


1804 


73-0 


2til 


IH»7 


66 5 


335 


i.m'i 


75'fl 


24 4 


18W 


73-7 


2(i-3 


18W« 


71 r. 


2S-5 


I88» 


64-7 


35-3 
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As the sftisoiv for expnrtinf( wool dofs not wholly fall within the 
calendar yoAr, thi? ijuantity of wfKil stutrtl in the table on piige 384 
for aiiy year coiisiAtA p.iptly of tli/it wnson's clip and partly of the 
previous one. The fullowing UibU; &1iuwk the t^ital nujnbcr of sheep 
*liom during the year^ (listingaishi»j< those whose iieece wa» wuBbeil 
previous t*> shearing. It will l»o observed that most <»f the she^ are 
i^om in grease. Uns was not always the case ; at ono time nearly 
half tho fihfep werp washwl l^efore l»ein;^ shorn. 8evri*al circunjatances 
have hil to the cliange, the principal lj(*in;j that the price obtained for 
^fttahed wo4)l in excess of greasy is nnt commensurate with the cost of 
iMahing: — 







Sheep. 




Uuil». 


Ymr. 


.^ 


U.-W. Mil 
SpOBt. 


OrMk- 
wuheil. 


SoooracL 


In giMM. Wubed. 


III90 

IHH5 
1900 


No. 

25.208.211 
2S,:t24.r.95 

4i>.»:i.i.7:ui 
4.'i.«I9.W7 
4fl.lH7.H01> 
45.34S.757 

4*2.032.425 

:«.ftt*j.70« 

37,4O0.2I»« 


No. 
1.01o.55« 

Sti.OOO 


No. 

6,l04.SoO 

042,424 

1,271,712 

420,201 

lo4,50:i 

81,109 

K8,6K0 

23.000 

2,793 


No. 

2.fi60.Ul 

2(;7.2:»o 

.'>80.7n4 
I.093,.SS6 
I,2rt2,lli3 
1,007.:.49 
3,001,835 
U857.(:6;i 
2,193.011 


No. . 

• 

4.1I3,3H3 
<i.2S,l,S7l 
l(t.53MOl( 
7.10ft.210 
7,482.930 
7.1MS.MH 
4.731,387 
0.W7.382 


No. 

» 

42,584 
33,ri21 


1891 




3i..H2 


1WS 




i;i2,n0;i 

loo.ngs 


ISM 

Lhms 


100,000 


4r»:«,9.i(» 

147,893 


UHM 




."»:«, !01 
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The Averaj^e w<?ight of fleece ohtAined during the ten yenra ended 
lyUG fiii'U sheep shMi*n in pvase wius ■") lb. 12 oz,, while ci-trek-wa-shed 
yieldftfl 3 lb. 2 oz., find sctnji-od 3 lb. 3 oz. iMirinic; the siimo period 
lambs' Huecea iwerajifed 1 lb. 14 uz. in jK^reafie, and 1 lb. 6 i»z. when 
washed. Althuu^h the nundjer of sheep shorn lost season was smaller 
tlian in the preoeding ^eai-, the average weight of ileeo« was hifjher. 
Tills was owing to the season throughout the colony being fairly good. 
The great improvement in the weight of the Heece during the last 
twenty ye^irs may Itc Meen from tlie table given below ; and in c«>nnec- 
tion with thi« matter, it may l»e pointeil out that sheeiMJwners who 
until recently were unable to secure good bhx)d havu been enabled, in 
consequence of the low prices ruling at the annual Ralea during the hut 
few yeanj, to improve their flocks by the ucijuisitiou of superior stud 
rania : — 





EithuMd AvatMg* Weight of 




EftlnialH Avera«,'r Wetirhl 0( 




Fl«eM Kran Sheep dwni— 




n«*i-«' Inmi HJiMip ■hi>ni— 


Year. 




Tnr. 




1 


Inthe|n«a««. 


floored. 


In tbofrreue. 


Sooufed. 




n». oz. 


lb, oz. 




ITi. oy. 


IT*. o«. 


J 877 


4 




1887 . 


5 9 


2 M 


1878 


5 


2 ^ 


1888 


5 6i 


2 i)^ 


1879 


5 1 


2 10 


1889 


5 134 


2 14 


1880 


5 7 


2 0| 


1S90 


5 111 


3 4i 


1881 


5 


2 H 


1891 


n 9 


3 7 


1882 


fi 


2 »i • 


1892 


5 6 


3 2 


1883 


5 2 


2 12 


1893 


5 15 


3 "i 


1884 


5 


2 14 


ISM 


C 1^ 


3 Hi 


J 885 


6 7i 3 <» 


! 1805 


5 114 


3 5 


1886 


6 5i 2 14 


1896 


4 


3 M 



AVool is put up at the stations in packs of various sizes from 4 ft. 6 ift. 
by 2 ft. 2 in. to it ft. 3 in., weigliing fn.ni 10 lb. to 12 lb. < >n forty-two 
holdings the bale.s are '* dumped in a hvdrauUc press bt»fore K-nvin^ 
and thus reduced to less than half their original length, A Imle "f 
gre-asy wof)l averages about 390 Ih, in weight, and a bale i»f washed »'t«l 
about 280 Hh 



Value of the Wool Clip. 

The wool clip of Austrahisia is its most important item of productioOt 
and it nioy be Paid that tlie pn>ai)erity of the colonies in a large measnre 
<lep(*nd3 upon the sUxie of the wool market. The. folhiwing table smD- 
marise.s the state of the export tnule in New S<nuh Wales wfw.l duriftj 
the [teriorl 1 M60-96, and illustrates the growth of that important industiy 
during thirty-seven years, whiUt at tht same time the fluctuations in O* 
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le of the clip may be oiwily fullowed. The weights given represent 
the actual exports, washed and jyreasy wool Ijeing tiiken together : — 



Y«tf. 


QoMtHy. 


Tftlue. 


Yew. 


Qiuntlty. 


VUUB. 




IK 


£ ' 




tr.. 


£ 


1860 


14.962.362 


1,454,289 


1879' 


)-23,7IO,450 


6,491,198 


18B1 


18,171,209 


1,768,078 


1880 


154,871,832 


8.040,625 


IS02 


2l>.i»88,393 


1,801,186 


1881 


139,601,506 


7,149.787 


1863 


15,842.520 


1.310,520 


1882 


146.231,182 


7.433,091 


]Sti4 


2,% 827.917 


2,294,615 


1883 


188,161.710 


9,598,761 


1 Stir. 


29.sr.s.7»i 


2,283.500 


1884 


173,986,303 


8.953,100 


1806 


36,080,685 


2,830.348 ' 


1885 


168.151.659 


7,246,642 


1867 


27.327,452 


2,125,737 


1886 


173,985.64^) 


7,028,596 


1868 


27,(»67,256 


1,960,360 ' 


1887 


216,450.342 


8,911,155 


1869 


51.269.672 


3,162.522 


1888 


235.848,944 


0.089,776 


1 870 


47.440.610 


2,741.141 


ISR9 


261,853,484 


10,620.63a 


1871 


63.61 1,f>53 


4,748.160 1 


1890 


236,322.828 


8.901,396 


Hl672 


ftO.233.453 


3,,342,IHJ0 1 


1891 


331,887,720 


11,036,018 


Hp73 


62.*«I8,692 


3. 1130, 408 


1892 


312,225.293 


10,211,450 


He74 


75.I5(;,924 


5,010,125 


1893 


318,782.858 


9.675.001 


Hb70 


87,.''>34,2S4» 


5,651,643 


1894 


331.774,424 


9,011.790 


^W76 


100,736,330 


5,565,173 


1895 


297.448.104 


8,958,690 


Hn7 


102,150.246 


5,256,038 


1896 


272,033,262 


8.776.520 


■b78 


111.833,017 


5.723,316 









.n exaiiiiiuititiii o( tlio [irt-cediug iigureH at once abows how greatly 
lut.'tualions in the value of the staple artielo of export affect the 
■Jiatioiial pnisperity. For iufitance, the exports IVir the yean* \884 and 
IS.'^tti, which may be taken as pmrtically t-ijUiil in oujintitv, represented 
a value of XH,953,100 in the fonner year, and of only £7,028,600 in 
the latter year. Again, comparing 188.'^ with 1894, there wa« a difler- 
wice in quantity in favour of the latter year of 143,1)12,714 It)., and had 
the priccH of 1883 l>een obtained the value of the 1894 cHp would havo 
©xce<Hled that of the former year by X7, 272,400, whereas thei-e was an 

Siual decrejwe to the anutunt of j£586,971. In 1896, however, there 
V A nse in price, and tlie value of tlie exports in that year was 
,776,529 instead of jET, 389,837, wliieh the quantity t*lup])ed wonld 
have ruprea^nled at the average price of 1894. Asexplained in a fonner 
Uaue of this work, the genenil strike of 1890 hnd a very marked effect 
l>a the wool tn&dc of the succeeding year. In some cases the sheep 
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I'emaintMl utiKhoni until long after the uaual tinip, and in many othent- 
the wool did not leave ih** stati<ias until thu eloae of the yeiir, so tfaati 
iL uoiiijiderablu* portion of the clip of 1890 was of necessity held over for 
export ill the succeediiitf year. 

Xhi; ]>t'ecediitg table uLso hIiows that, although durin;; the period under 
examiimtioii the value oi wmA hjis greatly fluetuuteil from one yt?ar to 
anothei', the toi^dency to a settled iliininution of price is unfortunately 
Um clearly discernible. At one time ainifist nil the wool used to bn 
shippwl uii gniwer'a account and sold in London, l)ut >it late yeai-8 the 
pi-oijortion sold in tlie local markets haa very lately increaKcd, and 
Kuropeaii purchosei-s are realising the advantages of buyin;^ on the spuU 
Tliu iucrea(iiiif; impurUuiee of the Sydu<;y wool sales will be manifest 
from the following figures : — 





Touldcvp-BM 

*-xiK>rt« 
Ironi Syiiiiev mkI 


SJ^noy Wool SftUs. 


StMon. 


Offend. 


Hold. 


PlV|Hir|HH 

tokl in Sjdnqr- 




bakw. 


balos. 


1»lfM. 




1887-S8 


306,77^ 


227,46« 


132,51 1 


40-96 


188»^ 


4r»o.frt*.'> 


268,264 


209.252 


4<i-40 


18W^ 


4tyj„s:io 


208,790 


234.419 


5032 


iseo-01 


5«6,tW(» 


333,d7B 


251,314 


44-35 


\mir92 


630.1ir> 


361.8^0 


278,304 


44 IT 


xmMz 


637,755 


308,01(1 


:M2,M5 


56-82 


1893-04 


719,0iiO 


452,571 


401, h:« 


ho9i 


189^05 


755,760 


488,509 


425,135 


56 2i1 


1S9506 


683,001 


441.437 


415,5.'^ 


SO-84 


1890-07 


090,034 


437.284 


401,138 


58 13 



(">f the 401,000 Imles f*i wool sold in Sydney diu*ing the last seiMon, 
it may \n' said that, approximately 272,000 iMiles were purchaswl forth* 
Continent of Eni-opo, 7i'),000 bales for the Kngliah trade and for London 
on .-ipt^eulative lujcouut, 15,000 hales for Anieiica, 1.400 hales for Jap«A 
and fndiii, and 37,000 bales by ItK-al hc<»ui*ers. Tin- aveiuge pricea per 
bale realiHetl in Sydnev dtihn;; the last three years were XS lOs. i^^ 
l.sy4-5, £\0 2s. 6d. in 1895-6," aaul £10 5fl. in 1M96-7 : while in tb» 
London market au averajL^e of £11 lOs. wii8 ohtoiued in 1S94, of .£11 iO' 
1895, and of £12 lii 189(i. The hi>;her pri(»s averaged in I»ndcm ac* 
pai'tiy accounted tor by the <|uantity of m-oo], such as locks, pieces, etc.* 
sold at low rateA in Sy<luey, and si'ourr^d prior to shipmenL 
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p jfricps rpaliw^d for thf different descriptions of wool at the Sydney 
sales during the last two seasonK a.n^ given Vwlow : — 
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[In imier to ilhistrflte tl»e fiuctuations in the value of this staple during 

last sixteen yfar^, the following table will ^tve a fairly currect idea 

lie avpra^^ valm* re/ilisecl for greasy wool in the London market. The 

frivon were those ruling at the 6ve principal sales of each year 

il 1H94, and at the six sales in 1894, 1695, and 1896 :— 




1681. 



leas. 



ISbi. 



iflsr. 



d. 


d. 


<*• 


104 


m 


10 


11 


104 


]0 


lU 


10 





lOA 


10 


9i 


m 


10 


10 






1 



d. 

94 

9i 

10 



18i». 



d. 
9 
91 
10 

m 



IMO. 


ia»L. 


a. 


d. 


10% 


n 


10 


10 


9 


Bft 


10 


» 


9 


^k 



UM. 



d. 

8 
74 

74 
8 



d. 
9 

94 

8 



d. 


d. 


74 


lOi 


fi 


10 


8 


9 


11 


«i 


10 


74 



d. 

8 
8 
8 
S4 



d. 

8 
84 
72 
8i 



UM. 


latt. 


d. 


d. 


6J 


6 


efi 


«4 




«i 


6g 


7i 


6| 


94 


-6 


»4 



18DO. 



d. 
94 

7* 



the period covered by the fore;Koin;^' table, Sydney-shipped 

wtKil realised from 1 l;Jd. to dd. The inaxiniuni priceK were realifle<l 

when the-Bfclffi-llPenetl nt 10^<1. i)er H*. P^ 
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well maintaiiied until 18^*3, V>ut they began thon to decline rapidly until 
the lowest innrket was reached in the seri>ini series of 18^6, when greasy 
wool reiilise<! as little ju> (id. per ITk ; at tite end of that year, however, 
the prices luul conaidcrnbly advanced^ greasy wool selling at lOd. These 
prices ha\e be<rn exceeded only once since, which was at the December 
side? of 1889, when tlie price obtained fr>r greasy was lljd. 8ince 1890 
the price of greasy wool hna ranged from lO.ld. ut the beginning of that 
year to (ijd. at the thinl ami hfth serieH of 189^. The ihsi sales of 1896 
oppned at 8jfl., but tJiis price wius eclipsed at the next series, when 9jd, 
was realiseil. There was considerable fluctuation in the course of the 
year, tlie wilea ultimately closing at 8^d. 

Prices in 189.0 and 189G were a satisfactory advance on thoeeof 1894 ; 
and aa the erfects of the drought make themselves felt it is highly 
probable that wool-growers will be couipensated to s*>me extent for 
their recent losses. Stocks in Europe are light, and with a ]iro8pective 
shortage in the Australasian clip, prices should continue to rise. The 
only unfavounible factor is the new tarifT of tlie United States, but it 
may be that trade will be better after the taritt* (juestion has been finally 
settletl than during the long period of uncertainty. 

There is no c^use to view unfavourably the further exienbiou of 
the production of W(k>1 in these colonieid. in the ancient seats of 
wool-growing, pr<Klucti<tn is mm* stalinriary, and in si>me of the arewi 
recently devoted to this industry, many causes, both climatic abd 
otherwise, arc likely Ut otter serious checks to its extei»sion, while pf»pu 
lation, with the consetjuent demand for wool, is everywhere increasiiig. 
The wool supplies of the world liave of late years shown no material 
increase, and there are no signs of an increase of proiluction Ui thf 
near future ; far any advance in the t|uaiitity of wool available from 
Australia after the passing aw'*y of the etFecta of the recent drought, or 
from t!ie Rivur Plate, will proliably l>e luoi-e than counterbalanced byo 
restricted production in Grent Britain, North Americii, and the Con 
tinent of Europe. The establihliniont of a market for Australian wool 
in Japan is now claiming atb<*ntion, and it is not too much to exp«t 
that the shipments to Ktistem countries will show a satisfactory incrcsff^ 
in the early future. 

It is a mwtt question whether the climate of New South Wales is 
better adapte<i t<> the priKhn-tion of n combing than n clotliing w«>I. 
Altliough the former is looketl upon with must favuur by wool-growejs, 
it b generally recognised that there are very large tracts of couutry, 
Bspecially where the salt-bush pre<lominates, on which it is difficult U> 
raise a good combing wool, and where it will prolxibly be found mow 
profitAhle by w(Mil-growers Ui give greater attention to the cultivation 
of the clothing variety. 

The breeding of coarse-woolled sheep for the market is increasinfr 
with a view Ut the extension of the fix»zen-nieat industry of the colony- 
The stock raised for this purpoKe are princiimlly of the Leicester aiw 
Lincoln breeds, the hitter being perhaps the great«r favourite as a 
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producer of fut Imiibs. The Kn;.'its}i utieep has the advantage of u 
heavier carcase, and tliere 18 no doubt that it ia preferred in the home 
market to the merino, the Hppeunince of which its against ita pn|mlarity. 
Tlie quantity and value of wool, the pnxluce of each of tho various 
coloniei» of Australasia, exported duriiif^ the year 189G, will be found 
hereunder. The weights given arc on the assumption that all the wool 
w«8 shipped in grease : — 



Colooy. 


QuaiiUty. 


ValiM. 


New South Wales 


n.. 

296,560.076 
fiS.6*21.a89 

](K»,7;t2,II9 

47,811,55rt 

11,461,346 

8.8(r2.o83 

143,419,032 


£ 

8.810,375 


Vict<»riii 


2,688,008 


Q^iH«>iittl>nH , , , 


t2, 976, 984 


South Australia 


1,200,9M 


Western Australia 


2ti7.5W 


TaKiiiAnia l. 


290.82.1 




4,391,575 






Aufltraloaia 


677.408.01*5 


20,627,107 







The ti^^res represent the net exports of the various colonies, and 
ihose ^ven for New South Wales are therefore slightly different from 
the H^ures given on page 384, which show the exports of domestic 
produce as per Customs returns, 

Catti.b. 
Thon^'h still a most important industry, cattle-rearing does not now 
occupy iiii prominent a place us formerly. The numl>er of horned cattlts 
returne*! nt the end of each year since 1S6I is Hho^s•n tn the subjoined 
table. It will be noticed that there wtut a great decline in the total 
from \K7o to 1885, but that the number steatlily increased from 1885 
to 1805, when, in consequentre chieHy of the general drouglit, it fell to 
3,150,057 from 2,465,411 in 189-4. In 1896, however, thcro was an 
of 76,106 over the previous year : — 



i 

Ynr. 


(kttld. 


Your. 


Cattle. 


Year 


CaUle. 




No. 


I 


No. 




No. 


1861 


2,271,923 


1873 


2,794,327 


I88.-J 


1,317,315 


, 1862 


2,620,383 


1 1874 


2.856.699 


1886 


1,367,844 


1 18R3 


2.03-2. 5'A! 


1 1875 


3, l.-U,0H6 


18.S7 


1,575,487 


1 1884 


I.1J24,119 


' 1876 


3,131.013 


18S8 


1.622.907 


1 1865 


1,961.!»0.'5 


1877 


2.746,385 


1 1H89 


1.741,592 


1 1860 


l,771,8*>9 


1878 


2,771.583 


1890 


2,091,229 


^ 1887 


1.728,427 


1879 


2,914,210 


1 1891 


2,I28,8:« 


1868 


1,761,411 


1880 


2.680.040 


I8ir2 


2.221,459 


, 1889 


1.795,904 


1881 


2.597.34S 


1893 


2.269,8J'.2 


1 1870 


2.195,096 


1882 


1,859,985 


' 1894 


2.465,411 


■ 1871 


2.014,HSS 


1883 


1,640,753 


1895 


2.1.'i0.057 


1872 


2,287,660 


1S84 


1,425.130 


1896 


2.226,163 
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If the'vbove fignres be compared with the Teturns of sheep-for the Bame 
periiid, it wil] Ije found tlial tlio ilmnire whicii hastnkon place in th<*cliu« 
of Htock hiKs Iweii u»08t reui.-Lrkalile, Jt is very deitalHljiv wh«*ther the 
MihHtitntion of nheep for (tattle will in tlif ond firt ivti advantageous to the 
Ht»Uf, thoiyijh there do«* not apjinar t«t hf- any d^mfcrt that Kheop-breedin;; 
ifl at present morR protitable to thp indiviflual owner. The increane in 
the numher of cattle d*'pnstured iu tlie tnlony during 1896 was 70,106; 
but compared with 1«S75 there was a d<?crpafie of 907,92??. It would 
heeni frnui these Hgiires that the lowe.st point in cattle-rai,sing wiisreachwi 
in 1885, the result, in» doubt, of continuerl bad seiwons. Since then 
the ijnproveiuent has Iwen ^laduiU, nn<l, even if small, it may be t.'»ken 
OS evidence of tliH diapoeitinn uf the pasttrralists in some partj^ of the 
colony to revert to cattle-breeding in place of sheep. 

An exact etatoniitnt of the l<.>»s of cuttle Inuii dieeabe ami failure of 
wateraiid grax-s r.'in l>i» made fur fourleen v*>Hrs. Of thene yearn, six may 
be considenul jw havinj; l)eeu favourable to »tiX'k, and live disastmus, 
while in tlie other three yeais tlu> hwaes have not l)een large. The 
foUitwinj^ table mIiowh the nuuilx'r of cattle LoKt throujuih unpropitiuus 
spasons or diRoase. Tlie cause of mf«st of the losses was failure tjfpraas 
find water ; but in gome years, notably lMi*0, the stockholdei-s sufienHl 
j^reatly by tlie prevalenct? of th<' tipposifce condition of tiio much rain, 
inducing varioUR fonus of dinease fatal to stock : — 



Vear. 


Exiwrted Innrcwe, 

allnwintt tnr nil mnMi 

of DaliiTttl dwroBio. 


AduftllnflroftH 
ot DecreMo. 


LontfarouKbSMMW. 




No. 


Ko. 


No. 


IflSR 


114,900 


•210,200 


334.100 


18M 


64, im 


•215.800 


270,7(N» 


1885 


30,GOO 


M07,fiOO 


13S,4O0 


1S86 


6<i,H(>0 


50,500 


IG.300 


1887 


207,000 


207.600 


t 


1S8B 


S'J,«0O 


47,400 


35,200 


I8t9 


IIS.TOO 


118,700 


t 


1S90 


£i)9,5(>0 


167,400 


I.TJ.IOO 


1801 


137.80U 


1X7.300 


•t 


IS92 


100,7'r 


1M.727 


+ 


1893 


5»2,4fl.3 


48.893 


44.100 


HM 


195.559 


£95,659 


+ 


1805 


tl50.113 


•315,854 


1«5,24l 


fS«6 


70.10fi 


70,100 


+ 


•PcoresMctl 


urtn^tlw^ui. t>oloi 


a, pr, if an>-, ver^tUeUt. 
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Tho princifial VireeJs of cnttlt* imw in the colony iire the l>urliam or 
hortiHu-ti.s. Hereford, Devmi, tJlnck-poUed. Ayrsliirf\ AUlrrnovT Jersey, 
nd on»Rsefi i'\imi these various hreeds. At tlie close nf the year 1896 
lie nuinberR af emh hivefl. fis tar ivk coiiUI he nseeriaiiiedf wore : — 

IHiiorihonia — 
Pure &nd stud 60.596 
Oniinary G.^i.'l.mW 
7U.662 

Uerfiford — 

kPure nnd stud 28,633 
Ordinary 213,040 
a*l,fl82 
Devon — 
Pure nnd Bind U.7S:i 
Urdiiiary C4.922 

i 76,705 

Buck-polled— 

Pure aud «tud ...^.....,..1. •■•*.... ..»..*,*. !''^ 

Ordiu&ry ^ 3.<8!>H 

4,S32 

Refl-nolleil— 

ruiT and Btud B3 

Ordinary 1 

B4 

AynUirw— 

Pure and Btiid 4.87S 

Ordiiutfy SW,207 

31.065 

^^ AldBIM^ra — 

^B Pure and stad ],449 

^B Ordinary „ 4,744 

■ 6.19S 

■ Holtftein — 

■ Purr and aUd 100 

■ Ordinary 20»» 

■ 300 

JpTWpy— 

Pare and itad ... J.875 

IOrdinury' fi.«43 
8,518 
Cfossea (eatimolcd) : — 
SlLTthnru aii'l ilereford .,.. ;i04.75f» 
.<h.Hfl...in uTia Dcv.in 133.7HS 
■ jid iVvim ^.,.., ...... 59,59S 
. and Hlflok-poUed ».,..^ 14,71(> 
^\visiiiiu and .Shurthom 54,946 
Aldenicv and Shorthorn 116 
■ ' '^'-rthorn fc* 
■ Kol«t«il» 30<t 
m L :.; ... _. Ic 391.430 I 
m 959,786 
■ Total 2,043.707 
fp were, m fiilditinii, 182,456 lieml not uloesified, which were for 
ht, mo«i part in the towas. 
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There has }>een ii compnratively Inrpe increase in the number df 
inilkiiij^ cattle, as many of the st<»ckowners, pnnci|u4lJy in the co;LPt«.I 
distrk't.s, are turning tlieir attentiun to dairying instead of fattening 
for market, and it is believed that this change will continue and in 
time iwcoiTie genenil lhnjuj;hout the cfilony, iis dairying, when pn»j)erly 
can-ied out, yields very satiKfact/:»ry returns. The nunilier of milch cows 
is now 400,183. Further particulars in regarci to the dairy industiy 
will he found on pa^'P 405. 

Tlie breed- of cattle throughout the colony is steadily improving — a 
result due Ui the intixKluctitMi of gfHxl stud stock, to greater attentinn 
and care exercised in select itm and breeding, more pivrticularly for 
dairying purposes; and to culling and keeping in paddocks. In onJy 
four out of the sixty-tive sheep rlistricts of the colony is it report«l tb»t 
there is actual deterioration iti the i|ua!tty of the cattle, accounted for by 
inattention to bi*eeding. (^attle are for the most part kept in paddf»ck&. 
Of the tutal iiimiber in the cohiny 1,864,953 are paddctcked, 2*J7,8G1 are 
on open runs, and the remaimler, ISS.'HK, are depastured Ixith ways. 

During the year IS96, 87 pure-l»retl cattle were imported, chiefly 
from the other colonies of the group. Im]>ortations from Kun^pe and 
America werw prohibitetl fur many years, owing to the natural dread of 
the at<H?kownei*s lest their herds should contract diseases which have 
devastated the cattle nf other countries. The pi^ohibition was ren«»v«i 
in lt<8t*, and cattle arc now adrniticd after strict iiuarantine. The 
number so udniitted in 1896, included in the aliove figures, waa 9, rir., 
1 Jemey. !i Kerefoitl, and 2 Khorthuni hulls, and 2 Jers!?y and 2 Ayrehiw 

CoW.s. 

'Vim number of breeding cows in ISOfi was estimated at 832,000, tif 
whiiJi 400, 1S;1 were dairy ctiwfl. The calves branded numbered 290,73^'. 
As th«> seas<jn was not unfavoui*able to stock, at least 80 per cent, of 
calves would have U'en a rejLS(»tial>le expectatittn. It is, therefore, plain 
that in a large numl»er of instances the calves have not reached the a^'" 
when tht'v are usually branded. This was certiiinly the cose with « 
large pro|)()rtion of the calves dropped by what are termed dairy co»'s. 



HOHSEfl. 

Australasia is eminently fitted for the breeding of most deacriptioa* 
of horses, and attention has long been directed t« this industry. At *ii 
early period the stock of the country was enriched by the importati""' 
of some excellent thoroughbred Arahians frMn India, and to this cnuff 
the high name which was acquired by the hoi-ses of Australia w» 
largely due. The ubumlance of good pasture everywhere obtaiiiaU* 
wa*> also of great imjiortiuice. The native kangar«.K»-gruss, especiftWy 
when in seed, is full of sacelmrine matter, and young Attack thri*'' 
excellently upon it. This abundance of natural provender aUovred of 
a large increase in the stock of the settlers, which would have hwii**' 
great advantage had it not been that the general cheapness of horses 1^ 
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t<> a neglect of the ainons of lireediug. In cimsequence of tlie discovery 
<»f ^old, howftver, they became very hi^Ji priced. Untler oi'clinary con- 
ditions tJiis circumstance wotild luive I if en fav(»ural»le to the breed, 
and such was the case in Victoria. But in New South Wales it was 
far otherwise : the hest ^if its stock, inchidiu); a lar;jfe prnportion nf 
its most valuable breeding? mares, was laken by Victoria, Mith the 
result tliat for twenty years after the jtioKl rush the htirses nf the 
c*>lony ;;reatly deteriorated. One class of Ktock only esca|>etl — the 
thoniuglibped racer was (>rob*ibly impn.»vcd both by tlie importation of 
fresh st<x^k fnmi England, and by the judicious selection of mares. The 
period of deterioration ended about the year 1870, since which yejir there 
has been a perceptiljlo improvement in all classes of horses. The number, 
too, steadily increa-sed from 1883 to 18!U, when it stood at 518,181. 
Owing to the droujxht, however, the number in 1895 fell to 487,943; 
but in 1890 there was an increase to 510,G3t), attributed to increased 
•ettlement, more breeding, and fewer sales owing to low prices. This is 
far al>ove the nuud»fir that, under existing condifcioua, can be profitably 
utilised in the colony ; but the exports are still few. It is to this over- 
KUppty that the cheapness of liorses is due. In 1895 the average price 
brought at auction for heavy draught horses was XIO ; but in 1896 the 
Weat-eni Australian deniiiml had improved the call, and £i U) £2 more 
was obtained ; medium drmight hordes brought £!:^ to £1-, and powerful 
heavy, £15 to £IG, and sometimes £20. Sound, unbroken saddle horses 
brought £6 in ISU/i, while in 1896 they miglit i>c had for a somewhat 
lower tigure, the demand having decreased in citn^equence of the [K>pu- 
hkrity of the bicycle. Remounts for India realised prices up to £15, 

The following table shows the increase in the number t»f horses during 
the hw*t twenty years : — 



y«ftr. 


Horm. 


Year. 


Uorm. 




1 
No. 




\o. 


187« 


3l(fi.703 


1887 


300.609 


1877 


328.150 


18SS 


4n.3t)8 


1878 


3:16.468 


issn 


430,777 


1879 


360.038 


1890 


444.103 


1H80 


31i:»,l»84 


1801 


46i»,«47 


1881 


398.577 


1892 


484.3(Kt 


1882 


32H,0t»J 


1893 


493,231 


1883 


.326.1)64 


1894 


518.181 


18&4 


337.172 


18I»o 


4^7,943 


1885 


344.697 


1896 


5I0,63ti 


1886 


361,663 







The annual increase in the number of horses has not been greater than 
1*67 per cent, during the iweniy years covered by the above table, while 
the increase of population during the same period has been at the rate 
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For purposes of classification tlie hordes of tbe colony huve Ueen divided 
intci drao^ht, ii^kt-hornesftiand saddle boraeii, the nuuibern of each parti- 
cular kind lieing as follows : — 



Glow. 


TtinroQifhliTwl. 


Ordimiry. 


rvtA, 


I'niiiiiht 


14.240 


No. 

177,800 


No. 

I50.II0A 


Lii:ht-liamen 


I^ClKlt) 


S.i,!.i!u 


SiXi.WM 






Total 


C2.W7 


481,051 


484,028 



TluTe were 20,C0S horses not returned to the Stock Beparttuent, and 
tlit'V Arc tlifroforo omitted from this clossitication. 

The ctilony is specially adapted for the hr(?eding of snddle and li^t- 
imnii»*H liiirsea, and it is doubtful wbetlier thrae particular htfeds ot 
jViiPitruliuii horses are anywhere stii*passed. The hiiHh horse is hardy 
,«nd Hwifi, and capable of iiiaktn^ xery long and rapid journeys when 
h(\ on)y on tlieonrmarv herbage of the country ; and in times of drough(| 
'vhnn the praKR aiul water have become scanty, these animals often per- 
form astonishing feats of endurance. Generally speaking, the breed is 
iiu]irnving, owing to the introduction of superior stud horses and Uie 
" ireeditiR from gofwl mares. Where there has been a deLerioratiim in 
'the Hloek, it has been due to breeding from weedy mares for racing 
purfioMCM, and Ut the effect of droupht. At the end of the yejir 189C it 
wan reported by the Tn8peet4irs of Slock that in thirty-eight of the sixtr- 
iivv districts into which the colony is di\'ided the horses were iinproviug 
in <|uaiity ; in twenty districts there was no improvement shown ; while 
in only seven districts was there actual deterioration. 

The approximate number of animals fit for market is as follows : — 

Draught hones 2*2,254 

Saddle horses S8.7fl9 

Light-harnestt horMs S3.934 

Total « W,9o7 

Of these, it is estimated that 20,090 are suitable for the Indian tnil 
China markets. Tlie tot,iI number leaving the colony for niarkcla out- 
^i^le Australasia during 1896 was only ;i,365 ; l)ut thin wiis an advent* 
of Cul on the number shipped in lS9ii, and of 1,202 on the nunil»^ 
slapped in 1894. In 1S1)6 the horses sent to India numlH^red 1^666, « 
compared with l,OP»-i in thp prpvinus year. The demand for hcinie*ii* 
India is c<msiderablc. and AiiHlralia is a natural market from whicb 
supplies may be derived : but so far the nnnd»er shipfietl has bepn I'ut 
small, the speculation of semling horsen to that conntry being open t^' 
many risk.'^, a*s apart from the dangers of tlie voyage, there ib alwav**" 
unw*rtainty as to the stnck Iwing accepted. Ashun already* lieen stiW"' 
there was a demand fmrn Western Australia in IS'JG, 773 horaofe bfflig 
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ftbipped to that colonv during the yr*ar, as against 72 iii IS95. Tho toti\\ 
oucaide ilemruul, however, in srnall, and it has nob themfctre been found 
►us to breed horses to any ;»reat extent exct»pt for local 
mts. 

Pastoral Propehty. 

pMtonU pTvtperty and -stock fono the ]iivge.st factor in the wealth, not 
'only of N«rw 8<»uth Wales, hut. also of all the other principal colonies of 
Au9trala.siH, und the n^tum derived then-frum is tJic largc^it sourct* of th** 
income of ita inhal.ataxxts. The toUil capital value of pastonLl pix)perty 
in the colony, including land, iuipruvninents, and plant, as well an stock, 
Vfl» etitiuiatwi in 1M06 to Iw £113,755,000, of which £14,000,001) 
.represented the \alue of land, X48,13n,000 that of improvements and 
iplKit, and £Ln,fi:!0,000 that of Htock. The vsduu of land and stock 
jnaa greatly fallen duvinj^ the past few yejirs. 

I The value of stock (Iops not include dairy cattlo and swine ; if these 

Iwffn* Jidded the amount would be £l'4, 1^70,000, and the total value of 

jail |«uiU)i*al property, X 11 6,405,000. Tn the al>ove I'etums is ineluded 

ithc vaJue »)f iniprovenienta on Cmwn lands under lease to the pastmal- 

flfttfi. which for the year under review wm estimat*»d t<i be £9,108,3.10. 

ffigc^ipital value of the leai«ed laud in, of cuurse, exclude<l froui the general 

^|But«. From the nature of the industiy it is difficult to arrive at 

Pl^^ than a general estimate of the return from jiastornl pursuits aft ut 

|Uift point of pnKluction ; the Sydney values are, liowevor, more easily 

|iuicertained, and these are therefore given in the following estimate. 

I From fiheep the rernm for the year liS06 was approximately £9 879,000, 

'^ u' the Viduo of till low ; from cattle excluding dairy products, 

•I W(i8 £*J90,000 ; fnjm horses, £4 -JO.OOO; and laUow, £485,000 : 

Or £i 1,774.000 in all. If from the totiil just given lie deducted lO per 

cent., a fair apitri>ximatioii ii> arrived at of the ntation value of pastoral 

]»roduct8 for tlio year IS'JO. The estimated return falls for short of the 

Ji^tuni obtninetl in fonuer years. 

Tlie number of iit<.>ck in eiu^li colony ut the close of the year 189(i 
^as approximately aa follows : — 



OAn). 



Sheep. 



CWuIt>. 



Uorsua. 



TSvif South Walca 




1» .. 
Vufttzalia 



i^w '/^tmlmad. 



No. 
48,3IS,790 
13,180.fM3 
I0.593,fiIW 

2,24M.!l7ti 

l.B40,Gtf7 

]D,ir{8,403 



110,0*24,068 



No. 
2.220,103 
1,833.*KI0 

G,007.:r7 
imi,7i»3 

157. JSO 
1,138.572 



No. 
5I0.«3G 
431,. ^47 
452,207 
H)2,43S 
57,-727 
20,447 
249,7.'H 



12,701,626 



1,0S3..^54 
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The number of sheep and cattle runs in the colony at the end of 
the yeiiT 189t> was 44,292, of whicli 40,076 were enclosed, and 4,216 
were open or unenclosed ; 22,694 of the enclosed runa were properly 
sul>flivided into paWiWiks, ami 13,992 were partially .subdivided. The 
aren comprised in these holdings was approximately 168,906,000 
acres, about 42,598,000 acres being freehold, and 1 20,308,000 acres 
leaded from the Stat*. The itnpnivements effecleil on pa.st-f>ral 
e,st;it«s have l»een valued at £48, i:i£>,OIJO. Of this sum, fencing 
absorbs £30,811,750, reprosontin^ 770,r)00 miles witliout wire netting, 
at aa average rate of £.'38 10s. per mile, amounting to £29,664,250; 
and 17,000 miles with wire netting, at an average c<>Ht of £67 10*. 
per mile, amounting to £1,147,500. The dams for watering stock 
namlw?re<l 62,06'), at an average value of £55 10s. ; and there were 
51,068 excavated tanks, worth on an average £140 ; while the wells 
sunk or boretl numbered 8,405, the average value of each being £106; 
thus the total of all dums was £3,444,600, of tanks £7,275,520, and of 
wells £81)0,930. The value of iniprovemeiits and plant other than those 
specified was about £5,712,200. 

Public Waterixg Places. 

T}ie Public Watering Places Act of 1884 (48 Vic, No. 16) came into 
operation on the 1st January of that year. By thin measure the con- 
struction and administration of the ai-tesian Vjores and public wat**ring i 
places are entrusted to the -Minister of ilines and Agriculture, and are I 
carried out under the direction of a superintendent and staffl | 

The hrst successful artesian well sunk in New South Wales w»soii i 
the Kallara Station in 1879. The Rpot selected for the experiment was 
near a mud spring, and after boring 140 feet water was tapped which 
rose 26 feet above the curb, and the How lias continued ever since. Tlw 
Government first commenced boring in 1883 ; but in 1891, on the recom- 
mendation I if the otiicer in charge, all the Government augers were 
withdrawn from the field, and since thnt date the work has lx>on done by 
contract. The prices paitl vary somewhat, the range l>oing frocn I 
17s. 6d. to £1 10s. for the first 500 feet; 17s. 6d. to£l 15s. up to 
1,000 feet ; £1 Is. 6d. to £2 up to 1,500 feet ; £1 Is. 6d. to £2 2s. U. 
up to 2,000 feet ; £1 14s. to £2 IOh. up to 2,500 feet ; and from £2 &i 
to £3 10s. for depths up to 3,000 feet. 

Puhlii; wat^'Hng placei) are cstablislted on all the main stock routes of J 
the colony. These works consist of dams, wells, and artesian bores, aitda* 1 
the present time 147 tankK,30damsorreRervoirs,32 wells, and 51 artesian 
bores are in existence. The tanks have a capacity of up to 5,000,OOOJ 
gallons, and in depth they range from 1 5 to 20 feet. They are so eonstmn 
ted as to be fed during i*ainy weather by surface drains. The soil from tlm 
excavations is embanked un.mnd, in order toatTord shelter from the windj 
and so lessen evaporation, and also, where the contour is favourable, to 
consene water alxfve the ground auiiace. The total storage capacity vL 
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•this iAuks and wells above mentioned niay be set down at 500,000,000 
[gallons, and the wells, if regularly worked, will yield a total of 450,000 
'ga-Uons per day, Kxcept at those dams and reservoirs which are of large 
(txtent and capacity, stock are not allowed direct access to the tanks, 
!but are admitted to troughs which are tille<i by means of service 
JTeservoirs, into which the water is raised by various methods^Kteani. 
|hor»e, or wind power. From the wells the water is mostly drawn hy 
whinia and self-aotin;^ buckets. In addition to this supply, the o\ 
Uovernm«»nt art**sian Ixtrcs on the varioua stock routes of the colony 
yield approxiumt<^Iy 2^{,000,U0U ;^'allon8. 

Of the dams, tanks, w»^IIs, and bores in existenw!, 181 havir beon let 
(ui lease foro yeai-s, at rentals rangint^ from £1 to J£I35, the total rental 
receivable by tho Stato being £4,379. After being advertised in the 
Govtrntti^nt Gaz^tU and tho local newsjMipers, the leivses arf* 8u))initted 
,to public tender, the condition ^>eing tbnt tho tenant must constantly 
either rejdde at tlie watering place himself or pruvide a ivsi<lent care- 
taker. In either case he may take stock on agistment and depasture a 
certw-in numl>er of his own on the lands apftertaining to the leaso, and 
be is also encouraged to cultivate and improve such lands, lie is 
ponuitted to charge a lixcd scale for watering stock, viz. : Id. per head 
for lior^eJi, Id. for cattle, 4d. for camels, ^d. for goats and Jiigs, and Is. 
per 100 or portion of 100 .sheep. Water may also l>e sold for domestic 
murposes at 6d. per 100 gallons. Seven |>ublic watenng phues have V>een 
placed under the authority of trustees nr municipal councils, this course 
being ponnitted by the Act when expedient. In addition to the above, 
34 dams and waterholes are open to the public without ojiy fee or 
regulations. 

LivK Stock of the Would. 

The latest returns respecting the flocks and herds of the world, Iwtsi'd 
on tiguref given in the report of the Statiscician to llic American 
Ijepartment of Agriculture, are given below. The important part 
Which thesp colonies are destined to play in the wool niarkets of the 

orld will be better understood when the character of the wool producpfl 
in Australia is made an item of comparison, as well as the actual 
Xiumber of sheep depastured : — 



ContlDciit 



CaUlo. 



Bones. 



8te««p. 



Swtuc. 



No. I No. ( No. 

Karope « 1<M,4.?0,000 :«),4S.1.0{)0 187,IU,O0O 

An* ..., BO.ft47.nO«> -»/270,tM>0 :10.9'22,<IOO 

Africa ' 6.0!».5,0OO I.a^O,0(X) rt.'J..")Hl>.0(K> 

Amcrie* | n5,4'J7,tlOt) 'Jri.'iOri.OOU 147.5;ir»,OnO 

AuattmlMia* I 12.S4-2,*XK) 1,029,000 110.541.000 



No. 

49,164.<JO() 
489.000 
.'>47,'tOO 

50,7fi:i.ooo 
i.oi-i.ooo 



TotAl |21H».7n.000 ; tJ7, 133,000 [ 520, 7,11, 0(K> | 10*i,025,000 

* Dotodinf Paciac Ulandi. 
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In ordertogivfl a moi*e ilednite vina oi the dovolopiuent tif thnfiMilonI 
rdsouiTtis of New South Wales tile followiii;^ UiWu has been compilwl, 
showing in different periixls from 18GU the amount of stock that hu 
been actuully <lepast»red in the colony. For tlie anka of convenience, 
the imiuberH of cattle anil hoi*s»« aiv expressed in terms of sheep ; tltttt 
is, nllowance hue l)r»en made at the nite of ten sheep for each hrMul ni 
Uiri^Q stwk, W.I that the totul showa what would have U*en the rwult 
liad the cattle and horses been replaced by their equivalent of shtwji- 
There is aUo shown the number of acres of land in the culuuy to ench 
fiheep of the totals thus found, as well as the nundier of such sheep per 
}iea<l of the population : — 



Year. 



Shoep. 



Ultier ftock 

expr uw r i l In 

Lvntwofmhefip. 



Total. 



An«)<cr 
sh«c|>. 



ppfmlatlm. 





No. 


No. 


No. 


Acre*. 


No. 


IStfO 


fl. 119,103 


26,6tK),830 


32,719,093 


5-99 


93-87 


18R.i 


8,132,511 


22,444,1)20 


3r>.-.77,431 


0-40 


74-73 


ISTO 


10.308.->S5 


a.-i.sii^.'t.iu 


41,B35,5I5 


4-70 


B349 


IS75 


2:»,:iii.-5,!>'j4 


.'i4.i)l7,S2(t 


(iO.271,744 


3:15 


101-42 


1880 


:i5,:m8,pji 


2!».7no,2lO 


(M,lo.S,361 


3-00 


S7-83 


1S55 


37.SiO.OOfl 


lti.(I2iM20 


54,441.020 


3-60 


57 44 


1S90 


6r>.i»SH,4:u 


23.5.11, 72*» 


7y.f>lH,liiI 


2-4fi 


7S^2 


1»9I 


di.S3i.4m 


25.061,320 


8e.sy2.73« 


2-25 


75i*d 


. i&m 


48.a]8,71MI 


27,3fi7.mH) 


75,tW«.780 


2oW 


.^•33 




Diseases ix Stock. 

(Jn the whole, the st<K;k of New South Wales wa-s tolerably free from 
disease durinit; 1896, especially as regartU sheep and Imrses. 8cftb iu 
sheep has l>een unknown in this colony for aome considerable time, (inil 
indeiMi the whole of ^Vusti*nlasia is at present exempt from this malady- 
In Western Australia, whore it existed longest, no case has been mrt 
with since May, 1895. Tlie impoi-tation of sheep fi-nm that eoloiiy into 
New South WiLh?s is, however, still prohibite<l, and will remain f*o until 
the Western Australian Governnient declare the colony to he free from 
scab. Thei-e are sixty-tive .^heep districts in New South Wales. In 1896 
foot-iYtfc was niiticed in nin«t«en rUstrictA ; and in twenty rlistricls tJu« 
.-iliwp weiv aire<;te<i with liukc. In sixteen dlbtrict^, to tlio extent of 
altout 5i per cOMt.^ the sheep were wported Ui havo been infeHled witJj 
worms— in seven distiicts witlj st*imjK'U, luny, and tape woruis ; iu tivu 
disti^ctfi, witli stomach and tape worms ; and in four districta, witJi 
stomach worms. Anthrax, although there have been no seriou* <iUt' 
breaks, has appeared in sevend distncts, but the losses fi-oin thi* 
disease have Ijeen comparatively small. The dvy season was distinctly 
unfavourable t^» the spread of such fli.^eases as foot-rot antl lluke. 
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The year Vkus unuau;LlIy free fruin epizootic disea-ses in lioi-ses. Anthrax 
I was re(>orte(i in one district ; iuul Australian string-luiU- — a diseaao 
considered by the Cioveniinent VeteriiiHry Surgeon to be due to the 
ippesence of intestinal parasites— had appeared in nine districts. Prurigo 
^continued to give trouble in some districts. Intluuuza, connnouly known 
ll^^ pink-eye, " was rep<)rted from only one district. Glamlers lias not 
HB|efii-ed since it was discovere<l among circus-horses whith Iuul arrived 
ftroni ^Vinerica in Noveinl>er, l«'Si*l» six of which had t^t be de8troye<l. A 
considerable number of hoi-ses on the Lower Darlinj^ were attacked two 
y&ars ajjo with an affection of the eyes, which in many ciu^es resuUe*! 
in total blindness; but in ISOO no outbreak of this disease occurrwl^ 
probably on account of the drj'ness of the sh?usoii. TIiIm ailineut is now 
ibelieved to have been due to pai-asites. The number of horses lost 
durin>; the year through vurioua ciiuaes, prinoipaUy drought, was. 
reported as 15,594. 

With rej^ard t<» cattle, pleuro-pneumonia was reported from twenty- 
t districts, or l(i2 runs, while in the other di.stricts the cattle were 
as free from that disease. Cumberland disease is reported to 
killed 591 head, in seven dii^tricts, during the year. Symptomatic 
^anthrax, or *' bUck-lej^," carried off 255 head, in six districts. Cattle to 
jlhe number of 1.217, in thirty-aix districts, ai*e reported to have died 
(from cancer and actinomycosis; and from ten dislrict.s are reportotl 
^outbreaks of uphtlmlmla resulting in 28.'$ dejiths. Fifteen deaths from 
jitfd water were reporte<l in rme di.strict Cattle to the number of 5,180, 
|"in thirty-nine districts, died from tuljerculosis or had to be destroyi*(l, 
htbnd 432 deaths from eating .supposed poisonous |ilantjj were reported 
roin five districts. 

Under the pro\'i8ion.s of the Pist^iaes in Sheep Act of 1866 (30 Via^ 

*o. Ki), and the Amending Acts of 1878 and 1882 (41 Vic, Xo. 19,, 

nd 40 Vic, No, 5), tlie colony is divided into sixty-five sheep dis- 

ct«, the l>oundarips of which are define<i by pi\)clamation. In each 

istrict a Board of five directors is annually elected by the sheep- 

vrn<irs, all who possess more than 600 sheep being entitled to vote, or to 

r elected. Owners of over lOjOOO and under 20,000 sheep have two 

Votes ; over 20.000 and unfler 30,000, three votes; and tliose possessing 

hiorc than 30,000, four votes. In addition, there are a chief inspector 

fcnd inspectors, who any appointed by the Government, and who have 

Ker to enter on any run at any time and examine the sheep tfiPteon. 
trder to provide funds for this work, all sheepownei-s are requirt'd to 
B contribution of ^l per 1,000 or portion of 1,000 sheep, but persona 
ing less than AOO sheep are exempt. 
Every precaution is taken to prevent the introduction of disease from 
E>tit«idr the colony, and all importations of live stock are regulated 
by the Imported St^ck Act of 1871 (35 Vic, No. 6). By an Amend- 
ing Act passed in 1884 (48 Vic, No. 12), it was made lawful, in certahi 
fctivefi, to suspend the operaticm of the principal Act for a period not 
bxoee^ling six months; and at the present time all stock other than 

2c 
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hhp<'[» may be introclwce*! fi-om any othrr Australian colony, except 
Wysteni AustraliiL, without undergoing iiuwanciiie. Thy irn|>f»rt»firrfi 
of cattle, sheup, and swine is profaitiifeeil from all foreijL.ii couiiM-i'«3 and) 
colonies, hut jh ]>ermitted from Gre«a Itritain and treland. (joata^ 
deer, and other niminaiitB may only he lauded in i^uarantiue if inteculMlf 
for a xoolotooal soci*»ty. The master ai a veaael :imving in New South 
Wales with foreiy^ live ^tock on lK»»rd is roi^uiivd, together with tlw> 
attendftut on the animals on tlie voya^^, to make a declaration as t9 
their health. The stock are then examined by an inspector and m 
I'ptorinan,' surgeon, and, if prononncerl fme from infetttion, arp coiiveyeci' 
hy water ti> ihe ({uaruntine j^rund. Here hi»ni»*r> are detained 14 lUkys; 
cattle, sheep, ij;oat£. deerf bui&loes, and other ruminautR, GO days : camelv 
DO days; swine, GO days ; and dojy;!i, 6 months. The tnimlier of ani 
cpianiutiuMi during the last uwen yeats was as follows : — 



You. 


HOCMt. 


CblUfc 


Sboeit. 
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If stock on arrival are found to he infertrtl, the animals are in ceruiii 
at once dentroyed, and in others treated jis the Chief Insipecu^p 
may direct. Under this provision, six horsen, surtering from glanders 
and foi-cy, were destroyed in quarantine in 1891. 

Further precautions for the pnttcetion of the health of the live swok 
of the colony are taken under the AnimaU Infectious Diseases Actol 
188J^ (5G Vic, No. 1 7), which maken it illejL;al for persims, unless speciall) 
licensed by the Mimster for Liinds, to keep or pixjpagaie di«iense microl*^ 
or to inoculate animals therewith. 



Noxious Akima&b. 



The only Urge carnivorous animal in Australia at all danjceroustosMNk 
is the din>;o, or native dog ; 1)ut aiumals which consume the tiosta: 
such as kangaroos, wallubies, liareb, and i-.ihbits, an^ equally li 
by the settlers to be noxious. Tlie rabbits are the ;j;reat«»t |^e«t; 
periotl over 100,000,000 news wei'e infesteil witii tliem, and 'Ih^'l 
wera cle3in>y«d in one yeu:, and their skins paid for by tl)» 
ment. 

Uabhit4i hret found their way into this crilony from Victoria, 
some weru liberated upwai-ds of thirty years ago in the U 
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rlistrict. TIiiMr presencp tiret attrnctetl swrious attention in 1881, when, 

in the A(Uhvs»-in-Reply tn the Oovf-nior's a{>pe< h nt the tippning of 

PHrlian]i>Mt, i-^gret was exprv»>e<i that the JMini«t(.>rial prograniine did 

utot infludo ji )nll to de;il with tli»^m. Although this supflestion was 

ridtcaled at tlie thiie it was uiudt', ojiiipUkiiits be^^un to ho lieard iu the 

soatli-wt^em c<tnipr of the colony o^ th*i damage l>*«ini4 done hy the 

rabhits, which multiplied so rapidly that in ISSU they were U* be met 

■ with on moat of the holdinj^s havi^l)^'fr(^nto^os to the Murray. Attempts 

nuule to cope with them under the PiisturM and .Stock Protection Act 

■msTB inetfectaaL, ;ii»rl on tlm 1st .May, ISS3, ;i Hill having for its 

object their destruction l>ecHm** law. This Act (46 Via, No. 14), 

I known as the "Rabbit Nuisance Act,'' provide*! for thfi coiiipulwjry 

dnii uction of rabbits by the ocrwfmntsof th(^ land, who wrrp to receivft 

I » salwady from a fund raised by an hmhuhI tax ufH>n sbHrkowners. This 

f ftiod KJon proved inade<|natc, and from the Ist May, 1H83. to the 

!! 30th June, 1890, when the Act was repeiiled, it was supplemented hy 

£503,7>*6 from the Consolidated Hirvenue. The following table shows 

the amount of assessment for each year during which the Act was in 

" c]|ienU4on:— ' 



Tmm. 


Anotmtot 


Vew. 


Amount of 

Tax. 


18SS (from I«t May ) •<»n 


18S8 


£ 
157,252 


\1SM 


H4«S30 


1880 

lHlM>(io30tbJane} 

Total £ 


9S,»12 
4.7U 


1H85 ^._ 

IflHM 


116,711 
210,594 


1«»7 


831,457 



luldition to this amount of £H,T1,4.')7 and to the Uovernment con- 
ition of i503,786, landowners and rK:cupior8 are estiniated to have 
ibut«d £207,S64, so that th« total coat during the aboviMnentioiied 
exceeded £1,043,000. 
Tlie Rjibbit Act of 1890 (54 Vic., No. 29) repwiled the 1883 Actand 
lhos<» prov-isioiis nf the Pastures and Stock Protection Act (44 Vic, No. 
1 1 ) relating; to rabbits. It aUo provided for the proclaniation from time 
to tinie of Land Districts as "in£ecte<L," and for the encoura^'ement of 
Uir erection of rabbit-proof fenoi^ from the \nt July, IS90, to the 31st 
d>er, ls9fJ, the State expenrlitnro on account of rabbits was 
£37.811', the greatest jiart of which — £:i8,f50G— -ha« Ijeen 
rl to the erection of rabbit-proof netting. In August, IMH", 
rGovernment olTei-ed a rt»ward of £iir),000 to any person whti would 
loaice known a pnK-eaa for the cft'ectual extermination of the pest j hut 
th« oficr wati suljiwquenlly withdrawn. Conferences^ of landownei's and 
IpMtoralistaon the subject of rabbit destruction were held in Otoher, 
; Jane^ IH86 ; and April, 181)5. A new Rabbit Act was prepared 
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untki' tlift clit'oction nf the Minister ft>r Lands iu 1897, and will l)e sttb- 
mitteti to Parliament after the UoAitls establi^lied unJ»^r the l*a8turtt 
and 8took Protection Act have luude .suggestions as to utnendmeuts. 

A wire-netting fence, 346 miles in length, following the houndiiry 
between New Houtli \^'ales and South AustniUa, from the Murray 
northwards, has been erected by the New South Wales Government, the 
co»t of its I'epAir being shared hy the Uoverniuent and the owners nf 
the holdings adjoining the fence. A nibljit-proof fence ha« )tee.n erected 
at the public expense between Hatringun on thi' Queenahxnd bonier and 
the River Darling ut Bourke, a distance of S4 nules, tiie cost of its 
maintenance Iwing borne by the o\vni'i*s »jf the holdings adjoining it 
In addition to this, the whole of the fence along tin* western side of the 
railway line i'roni liourke, via Blayney and Mnrrumburrali, to L'orowi 
in the extreme south of the colony, u dihtaniM> of 612 miles, has been 
renderwl rabbit-proof, the Railway Commissioneis undertaking the 
work of supervision. Another rabbit-|)i'oof fence is now Ix-'inp 
erected at the joint expense of the Governments of Queensland 
and New 8outh Wales, from Mungindi to Nari-abri, a distance 
of al»out ISO miles, 115 of which are practically Hnished, thus 
making the total length of State-constructed barrier-fencing 1,1^7 
miles. It is estimated that altogether abtmt 16,M00 miles of wire- 
netting fence have ahvudy been erected, and it is known that roanj 
hundreds of miles are miw in course uf erection. The same kind of 
netting has not Iwen useil on all lines of fencing. On the line frooi 
Corowa to Narrnuiinc the netting is 17 gauge, lA inch mesh, and 4- 
inches in width. The contract price for this netting was j£.'U |)er mile, 
and the cost of the fence about jE50 per mile. On the South Australi»n 
border, netting of 17 gauge, 1| inch mesh, and 42 inches in width, w»s 
used, with u contritct price of £37 per mile of netting, and a totnl wti 
of X76 per nule of f^nce. The netting used on the line from Nnrroraiw 
to Bourke is 16 gauge. \\ inch mesh, and 48 inches wide. The coo- 
tract price for this netting was £48 10a. per mile, and the cost of tlw 
fence alK>ut X84 per mile. On the fence in course of erection on tl»« 
Queensland border, netting of 16 giiuge, H inch mesh, and 42 inches in 
width, is tieing used. • 

The Pastures and »Stwk Pn^tection Act (44 Vic, No. 1 1 ) and tb*? 
Amending Act (45 Vic, No. 23) provide for the appointment in **ch 
sheep district of night directoi*», of whom live are the sheep dii^ectorjfo*' 
the di.striet anil three are owners of large .stock, elected annually \ff 
owners itf not less than ten head. Those wlutsHstock do not exceed 500 
in niiml)er are entitled to one vote ; those who have from .500 to 2,00(^ 
to two vofes ; fri>in 2,000 to 5,000, three voteji ; and owners of upWiKb 
of /i.OOO, four votes. Power is given tt» thest' directors to take measlU* 
to ensure the destruction within their districts of all noxious aniiDftlir 
and to pay as rewards for such destruction, by way of bimus, such ftuntf 
as may be Hxed by the Board from time to time. The inspector* ot 
sheep act in their respective districts as inspectors under tliis Act, To 
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carry into effect the various pmvisioiiH of the Act, iissessments are levied, 
not excMHiinK in the annual art^rc-oniv. 3d. p«.T hend of lar^R stixik and 
h\. per head of Uieep. Owners of les-H than 100 sheep or 10 heiid of 
larjje stiwk arc exemptwl. The amount of assessment ctillected during 
896 was X38,252. 

For the destruction of noxioim animals other than nibhitp. the amount 
paid by stockowners in 1896 was £35,934. The nunilur nf kangarooe 
destroyed during the year was 80,639 ; of wallabies, 6.')5,309: kangaroo 
rata, 160,S0S ; wondwits, 11*2 ; baiidicnots, 1,879; padeinelons, 21,791 ; 
wild pigs, 23,300; hares, r)r>l,54K; rativedogs, 13.138; oposannia, 7,142; 
eagle-hawks. 8,810 : crows, 48,308 : euius, 4,050; foxes, ^^ ; and llying- 
foxes, 3,591. The loss of stock front native dogs is reptirted to have 
been 195,455 sheep, valued at X35,670 : while the loss from tame dogs' 

returned at 62.135 sheep, valued at i;i2,916. 

The reward paid for scalps of noxious animals differs greatly according 
to the locality, and is detenninod by the various B<MirdH. The prices paid 
during 189G were as follow: — For kanguiT»os, from lid- to fkl.; wallaroos, 

.; wallabies, from Id. to 3rr ; pafh^melons, from iif, to 3d.; hares, from 
d. to 4d.; kangaixio rats, from Id. to 3d.; bandicoots, id. to 3d.; 

tivo dogs, from 10s. to 40s.: pups, from 2s. 6d. to 78. 6d.: opossum?, Jd. 

d id. ; wild pigs, 3d.; eagle-hawks, from 3d. to 2s. 6d. ; emus, Gd. ; 

»W8. from 2d. to Is. ; foxes, from lOs. to 20s. ; and ilying-foxe.s, Id, 

lid 

Dairy Farming. 

Dairy farming has made progress of lat« yeare, and there is every 

prospect of its developing into a most important industry. The 

introduction of the factory system in convenient centres, the great 

improvements effected in daiiy appliances, and the establishment 

of direct railway communication with Sydney, have done much towards 

developing tbe industry. Dairy farming is not now, as formerly. 

whidly confined to farmers, as many graziers in ^large way of business, 

especially in the coastal districts, have lately tuniwl their attention 

the Indu.stry, anrl are likely to find it profitable. When the factory 

Aystem was first introduced the factories were mostly co-ojjerative. and 

the prr>ceas of cream sep»iration and lintter making were carried on 

together. This arrangement is gra<Uially dying out, and central butter 

factories, fed by numerous .sej>arating places called ** creameries, " are 

" ing the place of the others. Tlie a^lvnntages to be gjiinwl from the 

ge are considerable — a butter of more uniform quality is made in 

centre, and there is a reduction in (he cf»t of maniifactiirp, owing 

the greater f]uaiitity made and the improved appliances, such as re- 

igerators, which the larger establi.shmcnta can piotitably provide. 

Most of the native grasses are particularly suitable for dairy cattle, 

they possess milk-producing as well as fattening qualities The mild- 

eaa of the winter season enables dairymen to avoid the heavy e.xpensn 
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of stnll feediujLT, ami although ncertjiin iimouut, ot" winter tVuidnr is ^n>wu, 
it is given tu Uie cattle in the tieliii?. The cru}Ni itiu^t popular for this 
purpiisc ftro maize, l»arlov, oats, rye, lucerne, iiiul tlie hnm-n variety uf 
sorghum tir plaaiter'a friend. Etisila^tte, sijtli"puarh very g»>o<l for iluirr 
t'ows, is iKit used so ;4Riiera!ly o-s it sliituUI ho, tli*' latest returns Bhowtng 
that there uere only 34 pit And 74 stack silos in tlie colony, luftking 
nIto;i;etlier 13.4U8 tons uf eiiHilbge. The area of land devoted tu gma 
footl and perniunont artificially-sown jji'iuvses hiis been largely exteuded 
dunn<L? this \mst few yenrs, and in March, 1^*97, it amounted to nearly 
460,000 acres. The produce of this larul is devoted to tLe depasturing 
of dairy cattle, and as the area i^ still below tlie ]»i'e«sent re<tuii'eiutnit&, 
an exten»ititi uf tid.s form of cultivation may be anticipated. The nuui- 
ber of dairy cows wan rebunieil as 400»183, distributed as follows : — 

Northern Division — Number. 

Coast 03,530 

Tttblt-UuJ «..»„., 29,(159 

Western Slope 12,292 

ToUl. Nortliem Divwion 104,887 

Central Pivivion — 

llimttf and Hnwkeslmry Valleya , 37.425 

Cnunty uf Cumhertonil and Metropolis 22,179 

Trtblelaml 37,163 

Western 81opc r>,320 

Total, Ceutial Diviuon 102,087 

^Qthem Divi«ion — 

Toast 112.M6 

Table-land .. S7,1S4 

Western Slope ....<m4.«^m.«» 1G,30S 

Total, Soatheni Ditiaion 186,458 

Western t'lains 6,751 

Total, New South Wales 400,l»3 

Constant attention xo the peculiarities uf the climate and the want* 
of the folonist-s as well as the judlciuus cnKSsing of strains, has develop 
(1 breed of cowh peculiar to Australia, ebi»eciaily m tiie cottst di^iriftp 
immedijUely s^nith of Sydney ; hut all well-known breedn of milkewftt* 
foun<l in New 8outh Wales. The milk yielded by the dairy cows of tk 
colony may be set down at abiiut 10.^,050,000 gallons, of wliich tl* 
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«HiRntity consumer! in ni«kintc butter ami clieese durtiyr the pnst year 
was aVmur 74.111,000 cjttlhms. The weight of tlje hutt*?r mtuio was 
25,874,277 %., uiul of i.het.*se, 4,011)^844 11*. The yield nf milk per cow 
IB a very vnriablo quautity ; in some of the pmic.t|Mi] dairy centres aa 
xnucli OS 500 j^ptUons is returned as the yearly aveiuge, wliile in utber 
districts the yieltl tails far tihi»rl uf this. Kur tlie whole euJony the 
averajBje may be set ihyvrn at a ^illoii per day fur evei*y cow milked, 
hut the c<»ws art^ only niilkin;; for alx)ut nine mouths of the year, su 
rhftt PAoh yittlds apprciximately 270 ^^allona. 

Th*Mjajiritityof milk recjuii-ed in niaki^ a^ven wei^ditttf butler varies 
oi>tudd»*r.'d »1 y acciirdin^ to wht^ther the milk is treatnl by a sej»aratoror 
in the old fiishion. A grwit. proptjrtiunof the butter now made is what 
is uRUJilIy tem»e<l factory or seiHiratdr-nuide, and theaverage quantity of 
milk useil per fli. of butt<'r prmluced is 2'G gallouK, ur 2(1 tt». 2 tiz. For 
ordinary band-motle butter the quantity T-equirod is alxiut 3 arallons. so 
that there is a sjivingof idK»ut Ki percent, by the former inethcKJ, in addi- 
tion to the extni value of the butter produced, the price in t.lie f:iydney 
market's during 1S9G Ijeiug from Id. to 2d. per Rj. higher for the fuctory- 
madc than fi»r the tinlinary kind. Nti statlstic.H respectinif the manu- 
facture of butter and cheese were collect*«d prior to !SS7, when the 
quantity miule was 10,100,000 tt). and 5,7?*0.000 lb. res[)ectively. The 
court*e of manufacture iji aliuwn in the followint; tablo, wluch gives the 
c|uantity of butter nuMle during Uie last nine years : — 
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ft. 
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n.. 


1880 






15.5,50,440 


19W 






17.(H*(».2«4 


1891 


8,fl4'ft,fl56 


10,484.474 


lH.r.;M.}:tO 


1802 


7.661.197 


10,70I,7(H> 


I8.:16l'.897 


1803 


I0,l-H.06fi 


11.257,234 


2i,:ifls.:iiMj 


18(^1 


15.635.360 


10.755,484 


26.39o,«4t 


\>m 


l7,fi67.»M6 


9.7'.«.04<» 


27,:-*51»,<HI5 


IMW 


l<i,T70.lHl» 


6.525.32.* 


23.2'.i5.oi2 


1S97 


I8,82«,i;y3 


7.04.%«H4 


25,674,277 



The number »if hamU employtMl at d.tiiy fanning in lP9fi was 23,634 ; 
uf th«*se, 1 1,0^)) were males, and 11,91)^ females. Included in the total 
»re 1,397 persons employed in the varimis factories, which numberetl 
457, employing steam equikl to 2,921) horse-ptrwer, the plant used bein;[( 
value<l at X2l2,21'i. The f>vinci|ml facti rii's ari* Kitunied in the Shoid- 
haven. C'wmlen, Kiain-i^ Kdeti, and Hichnxind Hiver districts. The 
pn^luce of tin- factmieh in l!S9G waa 18,828,203 lb, of butter, and 
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The fulluwing table shows the manufacture of butter and cheese a 

flistricts : — 



P r^ 


Oult«r. 


ChMw, 


H Northern Di\-iBion : — 

■^ '"•"Bnt 


3.074.544 
742,218 
10-2.310 


lb. 
51,119 


K T«l.l..l„n-1 


d0.027 


^^B ^^'***'**'m SIipi* , 


1,422 


^^^^^ T«fnl V»*»V.»^ rhl.ri.ir... 




4,81i».072 


142.568 


^^^^Central DiWeion : — 

Huutor and HawkQsViiry VoUeys 




2,708.409 
fi.O.'Se.OW 
1.G04.43I 


21,356 


^B_ Coanty of Cuint)erland and Metropolii 


1H,(100 
186.7t)9 


^^^^ \V^-*-a™ Wlr^jw. 


2 T(W 


^^^^p Tn*.i r<A..4^H.i n:..;.:».. 




10.305.a4G 


ii27.3fl5 


^1 SoHtheni Diviaiou :— 




8.209.176 

2.IS1),8:>4 
3a">.G51 


3.540,7M 


^B T-Wo 1-„.1 


101.003 


^H W-.f««, Kl«p» 


7,290 


^^B Total, Southern Diviaion 




lO,7W,ti81 


3.649.087 


^H WA.fAi-n -Ploln. 




45,178 


att 


^H ToUl. New South Wales 




25,874.277 


4,019,S44 



The following table shows the imports and exports of butter «i»d 

cheese for tlie last ten years : — 



Year. 


Batter. 


ChWM; 




Impoitod. 


Exportod. 


Imported. 


Exported. 




lb. 


TK 


m. 


tb. 


1887 


1.034,544 


].<H 1.152 


318.099 


247,82fi 


188S 


2.258,704 


7B4.9CO 


691,148 


.SOO,375 


1889 


1,904,737 


662,489 


05.-1,494 


3<K),7.tO 


1890 


8.T8,703 


1,120,044 


212,801 


2,H8.902 


1891 


1.410,508 


572.212 


200.428 


HW.yes 


1892 


729,510 


1.757,319 


136,597 


82.807 


1893 


472.542 


3,177.911 


94,721 


124.700 


1894 


417.740 


4..-)05.430 


6H.809 


231,2i">I 


1895 


2,19«.21il 


2,147,«:)<) 


265,511 


201.1.721 


1896 


2,114,126 


2.7f»7,i»88 


1,214,506 


264.8110 
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large portion *A the imports slKjwn a)x)ve was for the western districts 
the colony, where tiairy farming naturJiUy has i^ot been attempted, 
owinjf to the prevailing climatic conditions. The import into Sydney 
in 1^96 was nearly 1,347,000 fl). l>elow the export, so that the metro- 
politan market is evidently in li»e hands nf the local farmers. 

Thp surplus of hutt^r over loral ret|uireiiient^ amounts during the 
summer months to nearly 75 per cent, of tlie total output, and the 
English market absorbs nearly all of this. The remarkable increase 
in ihe expert trade is a satisfactory indication that the dairymen ot 
this colony have bejjun to realise the enormous market for their produce 
which is presented by the teeniiiip populations of the Cnited Kingdom. 
It is only during the hvst five yeai-s that Australian butter has seriiiusly 
inttueiiced the London market, for although for some time small con- 
signments had been sent to Lfindon, the huge import into that city from 
Denmark and Sweden practically controlled the price of the Australian 
^cle. The position is iir>w, liow*^ver, changed, about tw*>-third.s uf all 
le butter imported h\U\ Ixindon during the winter months being of 
.ustndian origin, and on many occasions during the past three seaw.mH 
.ustralian creamery butter commanded a higher value than Danish. 
The prices obtained during the past year for Australian butter in tl»e 
London market were very satisfjictory, especially in comparison with 
the phenomenally low prices ruling during 1895. Great progress has 
m made of i-ecent years in the preparation of a good article for export, 
md many large refrigerating plants liave been erected for that purpose 
in the most suit^ible localities. The prices j>er cwt. for New South 
Wales butter in Lomlon during the last Hve years were a-s shown l»elow: — 
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No i|Ut>tMloni 



The exfterience of the tra<le so far has shown that butter should l>c 
"^aii" expresaly for exportj and of the best pos»i]>lc (juaUty and texture, 
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salted and c(jliiu]-e<l to autt the ta^te of tbe particular market for wLlch 
it is iiit^uled. WtTc preater uniformity in tlio clittmcteristies of ti«? 
produce feecurefl, Lt>niJon purchjisers would be enabled to "buy Ui arrive,' 
which would phico New South Walrs butter on a much iK'tter f(x>tilg 
in the umrkot. These resuilA caii only l>oftttAined by jiayin^ the ^rrenlMt 
iitt^'ntion to cleanlinrsa in all the pnice::ist*s of nmnufficXiire, taking 
care in the reduction of the temperature of the creaiu before it is wnt 
by mil or road to thtj factory, and making a nmre judiciuUK selection oi 
COW3. The most Buitable form of l>ox, the niethoj of packing, and tbf 
quality of tlie parchment |>aper used, are all niutterK of iniportanwr if 
the trade is Uj succet<!d. and must i*eceivo the attention of the cUums 
interest^'d, as iuu8t alao the ijueation of winter feeding;, so as to secure n 
wratinuous supply all tJir year munH. Buyesi's naturally give pref«raiMV 
to siiurceH from wliich they can receive a constant supply, ajuI periodic 
shipmenlB luive practicnllv each year to oust afretdi cfiut(K-tinf,' bobtns 
ix^foi-e they can gjiin a ffjotiuj;. Another matter requiriiitrconsidemSiflD 
is thv" advisability of direc't shipnu'ntH from the faelorieN to special^ 
appointed agentji in Ixndon or other centres. A serious fiiult, too, in* 
fTTcat deal of tlte butter hitherto shippetl, hfis been the jiresenoe of t0i> 
nnich f<ji*eii;n moisture, which, trepzin<^ moi-e readily than the fatty ■«!» 
sUvnces of the butter, spoiU the t^'xture, and causes the ailicle U* becirtw 
ci*umhly. Satiafactury advanees in these respects have been made in 
the coiu'sp of the last two ye^irn. but there is still room for improveoMOt 
The local market hu^ been marked by no exceptioiul foatureA dariu^kft 
year. The averjLge prices ruling in Sydney were : — 




Creamery butter averaged about id, per %. more tlioii tlie price* ben 

given for factory butter. 

The manufacture of cheese hithert<» has not l>een so 8acr<»ssfiil »» 
that of butter, although it ha«i Ix'cn abundantly proved that vlx^ 
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suri^cient care is exttroiHed in niiikiii^' ami shipping, Xew South Wiiles 
chet^e can find a reatly sale in London »t remunerative prices. The 
qoanuty manufactured since 1889 ia given below ; — 



The price o£ chee.se in the Sydney market during 1V9G was as 
)llows : — 








OtMM. 




YwcMUd 








XMChSI. 










fiactofT- 


Furoi. 


ToteL 




• lb. 


lb. 


ft. 


M89 






6.^87.702 


U90 






4.y:*4/.N(l 


1891 


ifloa^TiT 


i.mftio 


4.7Wi.rwl7 


itm 


3.7i^»/Jiil 


1 .7.SN.S07 


.1..-K)«»,07I 


mis 


1.803.(»74 


3.214,622 


5.01S.2IHJ 


iao4 


l.G]4.3S:i 


3,078.721 


4.iw:*.l04 


1805 


1.6.Vi.703 


3.I63.7(K) 


4..S20.4I2 


1S06 


1 .670.a''M 


l.2flS.530 1 


2.938. 7H5 


1897 

1 


I,887,MKJ 


2, I32.7as 


4.Ull».S44 



par lb 



ptrth. 



Uanth. 



tun, 
pur !». 



pvrih. 



V 


1 


d. 


a. ' 


64 


61 


61 


^ 


«i 


^ 


** 


5 


«l 


(S 


" 





July 

Aogait ... 
6opt«inb«r 
Ootober ... 
November 
Dectimber 



d. 

H 

3| 

4 

H 



d. 
44 
4« 

44 

44 
44 

44 



Austnilinn onttif, pnibahly because tht^y live u\ a more natunil RtJvte, 
remarkably freefrom miik-tV'ver and other complaints attendant on 
A lurge number of calves are rwat-ed on separated milk, to 
lich a little pollard or grain i.s jidded ; but better results have Uvii 
•chievixl hy proviiling a fust^^r-mDther, three to four culver being allowi»d 
•»iach ci>w. 

Thf vnluo of -the (hiiry induatiy to the colony, excluding that of 

ifr-lirv>M]ing, is estimntiHl at XI, 8^2,000 for the year iHftC. The 

loe nf milk not made int<t butter, but used for human consumption, 

iH £' ■ <»fbutt*^r,X>;0 3.000: and of cheese, ^G7,000 : whih- tho 

il.iin milk, U)i<*il moRtly in fewling l*i;^i wa^ worth approxi- 

it4>lv X44,UUO. The dairy cattle of the colony were valuetl at 

.000. 
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SwiNK. 

The breeding of swine, which is usually carried on in conjunction 
with (ljiiry-fannin;<, has been very much negl('ctr<l in New South Wales, 
and in 1H90 the numlier of stock W!is 93,0:34 less than in 1^80. 
Considering the iniporhince which the industry ha& att^iined in othtr 
countries, it is a ?natter of sui-prise that more attention lias not l»eeu 
paid to it in tliia colony, where the conditionaof farming in many parti, 
more esjiecially in the coast districts, offer ^eat facilities for thf 
raising of this class of stock. The followiiig taWe sfjows the number 
of swine in New South Wales for 1860 and subsequent periods: — 



YcAr. 


Swine. 


; y«,. 


Striae. 




No. 




No. 


1860 


180.C62 


1887 


264.111 


18(>5 


146.UOI 


1888 


•24S.5S3 


1870 


243.066 


1889 


238.585 


1875 


199.950 


1890 


283.061 


1880 


308,206 


1891 


253,189 


1881 


213,016 


1892 


249,522 


1882 


154.815 


1893 


240.860 


1883 


180,OrK) 


1894 


273.3^59 


1884 


211,656 


1W)5 


223.597 


1885 


2(W,rtH7 


1896 


214.581 


1886 


209,576 


1 





Thf^ production of swine is a large factor in dairy-f arming, but th* 
increase in the number of stock has not Icejvt pace with the increft»eia 
the (|uantity of niiLk availublt* fur fiuKl. Although at the various faruiSt 
factori*'H, and crpamerirs ninny more pitfs couUl he fattened, the larp« 
quantity of bacon and lianis importetl annually shows that the local 
demand for swino of a goiMl class <ir breed is far in advance of tl»e supplj'. 
The breeds generally met with in the cohiny are thf* iinpriAed DerkshirP, 
Poland, China, Yorkshire, and Prince Albert, and prolwibly the Tan- 
worth and Sussex might be adviuitagefiusl>' intrrtduccMl. The cross^^ 
from tlieso brcwls are numemus, but unfortunately in the majority irf 
Cftses the animals have deteriurateil very cnnsiderably frtnu want of cure 
and selection in the breeding, and dairymen Hnd it ditlicult to obtain & 
goffd class of store pig. A farmer who sells his milk to a creamery c»in 
purchase separatetl milk at from 2d. to 3d. for 10 gallons '^ price whidi 
renders it a most prntitable pig fe<»d, provided that other cro|>a, suchtf 
maize, rye, pejis, mangolds, or pumpkins, a!'e grown U> aupplenient xhf 
milk diet. At pr<*sent there aro few factories devoted i^ntirely In tbc 
curing of Ijacon and hams, and the pigs are usually sold when f*t lu- 
porkers at from 60 lb. to 00 lb. weighty the majority being sent to thf 
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Lrket alive. The priw! ruling fur good porkers during 1896 
uig<ed from los. 9d. in May to 22s. fid. inOctohnr. Owing to neglect U> 
row root ctxii>s for winttrr fofd for pigs, when milk is scarce, the tlemnnd 
)r store pigs at the cumnie!u:eiiu'nt i*t' the suniiner is very gi^'at, whiJo 
bere is usually a corresponding glut of fat pigs at low prices as winter 
pproftches. 

The niiinljer of swine filaiigbtored during 189G was 140.071, of, which 
4,690 were killed at tlie Metro]>olitan ahttttoirs: and tlie quantity of 
aeon and hams made was 5,303,70.'$ Hk, chiefly in tlie Siiiith Coiksfc 
istrict. It lA jKtssible, l»<jwever, that a large nuinlier of swine are 
laughtcred f)»r Ijacmi-curing, concerning wliioli n^turns are not coHectcd, 
"he following i.s a statement of thf* quantity of Ixicon and ham made in 
be varif^ms districts : — 



Dtetrirt. 


Bacon aikI llanu. 


Northern DiNiBion — 

Cofuit 


lb. 
407, C 12 


T»ble-Innd 


337,174 


Western iSlope ..•«......, 


5o,77-J 






Total, Northern Diviiiion 


800,558 


Ceotral Divifiion— 

Hunter and H.iwkeabury Valleys 


300,03S 


(.'(tfiitty of Cumberland and Metropolis 

Tubje-iund ..,. 


1»329,743 
467.443 


Western Slope 


;ir>,4*J4 






H TotAl. Central Uivision 


2.122.(i48 


Southern Division— 

CoMt 

Table-land 


J,750,iZ68 
414,966 


Weatoni Slope 


210,6S1 






HI Total, Houthern Divioion 


2,37"».oir» 






Wostcra f laina 


4,642 






Total. New South Walca 


5,303,763 







Te is no rcu.sf)n why the pixxluction of Iractm and hams should not 
»ry largely increased, and an export trade in these articles ostab- 
with pnitit t*» the cidony. More bacon fact4»ries are wantetl 
^ted with refrigerating machinery, »» that curing may bo continued 
iring the summer months, In these central establishments, moreover, 
'eatrr rare could be exercised Imth in securing uniformity in the quality 
article and in cutting. This last is an irnjMirtant matter, as tliere 
much OS Id. to 2d. per lb. difference buLvveeii a well-cut and a 
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l)»dly-cut luuii. For export the animals shouUl \te i^i-^wn Urger, «• 
Eui»iish bowju i>igs run to 300 or JOO lit. weight each. Tlie ijuMitity 
of bacon and hums cured since 1NM9 is shown below : — 



tSUt MMrt'h. 



.Baiu< 



Ptactorj-- 



1SS9 
1890 
1891 
lSft> 

1896 
1897 



lb. 



2,541. »4fl 

2,I20.2tW 

I,S(i:i,H-J4 

3,71 n, mm 

2,417,M7:i 
2,522.^95 
2,9(W,987 



Fun. 



lb. 



4.S8S.0t23 

:i,:i:«).2.">:t 

4,0.'>.%.'*i)2 
4,:*75,5,^0 
2,728,022 
2,400,776 



TotaL 



lb. 

7.057,903 
0,331,709 

7.429,971 
«,0l>9,0*)0 
.'i.i07,t»77 
7.7G0.3SS 
6,7!»2.903 
6,250.717 
6,303.763 



The number of Awine in each of the Australasian coloniea at the cloie 
of 1]?96 was as follows : — ■ 



Gotonj-. 


Swim. 


New ;>outh Wutea 


No. 
214,581 

;i37,588 


Victoria ,,. , 


Qa^enslaiui 


97,434 


South AuBtnUia 


*31,114 


Western Australia 


3I,]r»4 


Tiismonio „ 

New Zealand 


05.2G1 
209,8.'^3 


AnstmlMia 


l.(X>e,9S5 







It vrill thu8 be seen that Victoria hajia larger numljor than any otbvr 
colony, it« total Heinjc 337,5ys, or 33*5 per cent, of the whole berd» ; 
New South \Viilc's ranked second with 214,581, or 21*3 per cent. ; wkI 
New ZeidiuKl tlurd with 209,853, or 20'M per cent. 



SLAUOBTEBlXn. 

S!aught<^ring for foorl is permitted nnly in plncos licensed fr»r the par- 
potio, but such establishments are very numerous. In the metropoUUo 
ilistrict there are 75, and in the country districtH 1,830 slaoghtm^yaniai 
omployini; respectively 390 and r>,569 men ; in all, 1,905 establish menttt 
and 5,959 men. 

The consumption of meat cannot be given accurately for the roetw- 
poHtan and country districts sejmrately, as suvcral of the largest country 
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I fManj^m^r-ynrfls nm cnrriwl on for the jmrpoae of supplying the niftro- 
poliUtn market. For the colnny generally it is estimatftd that the 

^11^6 annuiil conKuinption of mutton per iuhahitant is 10^**4 lb., <if 
156*3 lb., and of f>itrk 13*7 11>., making a total consumption of 

27.^-4 n». 

Th« fuUowing table sbows the quantity of stock of each kind killod 
duriug 181^ : — 



8t«rk. 


NnnibcTfllHiKkMnd in UW. 


HetronoUum 


OoiMtn- 


Total. 


m^f^ 


No, 
1,275),!»22 
10,124 
09,003 
12.069 
10.2S1 


No. 

4,707.408 

io:i,2ofl 

163,212 

86,241 

9,180 

60.374 


No. 
6,077.420 


iX«L 

Cowi 

€dve« 


1I9,:^2D 

2:t2,s7r. 

98,<II0 

19.401 
149,971 





These ti^ures represent the Ht<x;k shiughtered for ali p^lq)o^ie8. Of the 

LglMMn]i(l Umbs, :t,l07,273, including l,ir)9,94i) killed on Htation.s nnd 

^SB^ represent the IocaI coosamption ; 940.676 sheep were reijuired 

by meiit-preaervin^ estaUishmeaats ; 1,372.373 for freezinst for export ; 

while 657,098 were Ixiiled down for tallow. All the cattlo killed, 

I ojpopi 30f7r»6 treiiUKl in the mettt-pn^Merviu;^ works and 4^072 exported 

{kusG0n, wm* required for local consumption; and of the swine, 59,190 

were cared us haoun^ und 90,7^1 killed for oixiinnrr couttumptiun. The 

{ollowiog tihowM the filaughtcring of stock fi>r luae years : — 



^ 












QUfetok 






P- 


mntttk 


Bmpldred. 


BbMlK 


LuuInl 








Bwlo*. 


















BuOoolu. 


Cowl. 


Qdmw 




1 


Ko. 


y«. 


No. 


No. 


Na 


Xo. 


Ha 


No. 


Utt 


1.410 


8.443 


i.ftn.osa 


rfl.8iB 


IM.OTT 


00.670 


]8.a3» 


iite.mr 




1.40» 


a.n8 


I,8(tt.7«2 


f»,m 


imMA 


ou.<ao 


ni.wM 


IH7.1104 


ia» 


1.4W 


8^2 


a,014.Uf,5 


7l,W7 


uw.aw. 


62370 


ss,4ns 


17U.VM 


tan 


1.017 


4,int 


•2,4n»,l)tiS 


137.7fW 


210.731 


oa.aa 


2fi,4l3 


17a,3&6 


tan 


ija^ 


4.tM0 


a,a7MW 


84,7i8 


18(I.6U» 


ia.ofle 


27.022 


1»4,0»& 


im 


2,U)A 


fi.TM 


7,8H!1,U50 


lfin.4.'» 


zso,sss 


78,0in 


2:i.i»7 


lHS,Wft 


IfM 


s.i4a 


r.,n« 


8,OIH.4M 


1M,470 


a»,-fl4ft 


Ka,074 


23.ff;t> 


iiio.?r7 


vm 


I.M4 


6»t07 


il.26e.O?0 


1IM,V!U 


n«.iM 


U7.4tfl 


23.tUS 


lTH.&8t( 


MM 


1.9I» 


S,OM 


0,077.4X0 


119,320 


£tS.a7& 


W.OIO 


i»,4ai 


14»,ff7l 



The vnlue of stock slauj^htered can be determined wttli exactnehs only 
^M|MgMteopoUt.an market Taking all stock sent to the Uomebush 
Wt^/K^tt Sydney, during 1<S96, for the purpose of Hlnughter, the price 
of she«p ftrflragp*! 7.s. to 12s. for withers with wool, and Tis. t^ 8h. shorn; 
fa> to lii>. for ewett with wool, aud 4s. to Sh. tdioru. For bullocks the 
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iiveiii^'e price was X4 to £i^ 10s. per liead ; and for cows, £3 to £3 \0l 
At tli« AbatUtirs mutton solil at an avora;;o of Id. to l^d. p<»r lb. ; tfae 
full skin was worth 4s. Gd., the shorn skin 9d. to Is. <ld., iho fat IJd. 
per lb., and the head lid. Beef brought from Id. to I Ad. per It*. ; the 
head and feet were worth from Is. 3d. per set ; the fat, Id. per lb. ; a 
bullock hide, 1Gb.; a cow hide, Ha. to lis.; and oifal, 2s. 6d. per hea*!. 
Vea! averftf^ed from Id. to l^d. pt^r tt»., the skin being worth 2s. Gd. 
CIttod lauibs brought 38, to 4.s. each, and purk sold for 3Ad. per lb., good 
fat realtKing about 3d. per carcase. 



SuBPLUR Stock. 






If the pasture re.sfmrcea of New South Wales expanded at a ratio 
all approaching that of the increase of live st<xJ£, the inability of tb^^ 
colony to dispose of its .surplus would not be a matter of material con 
cern, for thi»ugh all classes of sheep decreiise in value after a cert/iin age, i 
the valiir of their wool, except in .special and exceptional circumstances, 
is nnjpe than equal Uf tlie value of the grass they would consume. It 
unf<Mtnnately happens, however, tliat under the present conditions of 
pasturage the number of sheep in the (-ohmy is, in a favourable season. 
too great to be properly maintained, .so that the dispo-sal of the surpli* 
is an im[M>rtant question. 

By "cjuit " is meant the number at «uch aije when it would be wore 
profitable to send them for Klaugliter than to keep them, in the cage of 
ewes for breetUug, or for further growth in the case of non-breeders. 
The cast, expres8e-<l as a percentage of the wh»ile of the sheep depa«tiirrd, 
is a variable quantity, which, however, may be taken as ranging from 
13 t4J Hi per cent., so that for the present year the cast will be about 
6,770,000. viz., about 3,075,000 ewea and 3,69."),000 wethers. Against 
this there is a locjd consumption of 3,107,000, autl about 745,000 
additional are i"e<|uired for the markets of tlie neiglibouring coloniea. 
This gives a toUU conbimii>liun of 3,S5J,000, leaving a present surploi 
of 2,9 1 lS, 000. 

There an' already in the colony works for preserving mutton whose 
output fnr the year 1896 amounted to a little over 940,000 sbevp. 
while the present frozen-meat trade requires some 1,372,000 luorfi 
reducing' the Hurplus l^ 606.000 sheep — by no means a large number. 
During l.'SOG, 657,000 sheep were boiled down for tallow, so that ihr 
whole of Uie surplus sheep of the colony were diKjx*se*i of, although, it 
must be admitted, partly in a manner very disheartening to the graaer. 
As regards cattle, attairs are very difi'erent. The annual cast f«»r 1H96 
WAS a Im Hit 269,000 hejul, while the consumption amonnteil t*> 351,000, 
showing a deticiency of 82,000. From Queensland there were iniijorted 
during the year 250,321 head in exces-s of the export For the past fiv^ 
years thei*e lias been a net import of cattle t<* the extent of about 1 1S;1XM> 
a year, so it may safely be assumed that New South Wales if left if* 
her own i-esources would nut be able to maintain an export trade. It is 
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mown that there is a large part of the colony well odaptetl for 
carrying cattle, and if the over-sKi trade became protitable tlien^ is no 
doubt that much uf the country over wliieh sheep are now gi*azeil would 
be devi»t*Hi t*j cattle, the necessary stores l>eing obtained from (^ueensJand. 
The question of the live stock trntle with Eun^pe is so imp4ii*tnnt to 
.Australia that an account of the i-esults uttuiued so far was given at 
hBonie length in a preWous edition of this book. The efforts to estnb- 
li»h an export trade in live c^ittle with the United Kingdom have, 
.however, l>eeri practiwiUy abiindone<l, the mortality being sufficiently 
high to discourage those under whose aaspicejs tlie experimental 
tfthipments wert* made. In 1891 there was an export of 108 live 
cattle to the United Kingdom ; in 1895, l,??.i7 head were shipped to 
jthe Uniteil Kingdom, and 1:23 to Fnince ; but in 1896 uo ti-ade was 
transacted. Most of the dilliculties met with Jin^se fi-oin the n-ildness 
of thw cattle, nearly »J1 of wliich were drawn fmni the bush, trucked 
I'tng difttancKH to \}w |»^jrt of shipment without sutKcient nourishment, 
unskilfully hoistetl on boai*d in a stiirve<l and fevered condition, cou- 
eignwl to unsatisfactory ipiarters, and submitted to cIokr confinement 
'fcud cultiv«t<_'d fo*xl for the iinst time. To make matters worse, the 
«ea£on was unfoitunatoly a dry one, and tlic drought caused a scarcity 
I in prime l>eAdts, hu th»t altogether thetv wjis no inducement Uj anyone 
lUi touch the trade. The disadvantages under which the pioneer 

I Bhipmentii lalnmred, are not, of course, of such a kind an to prove 
^ unsunnountabiH to a det(.*rmination Ui brfcd with the siH^cial object of 

rorurigtiing the cnttle to Eurt)pe ; but there will always be keen aim - 

II p>*tition to fa*w from eountrii»s very much nearer to the coveted markets 
« tiian is Atietralia, and the risk of landing the cattle at a time when 
i prices are below a payable figure. Dmijig the last few years the 
J Argontine Republic has made grrnt striflos in the live cattle and Hheep 

m\d is alreatly one of Great Britain's chief Sfjurces of supply. 



FuozEN-MiwVT Trade. ■ 

[though there has been a marked fall in the price of English mutton 
in LcmdoD, it must not be assumed that thia is entirely or even in 
liderable degree attributable to the doveloprnput uf the frozen-meat 
le. The advanced prices obtiiined for English mutt^in in 1S88 and 
other yean* were due to a deci*ease in the quantity available for con- 
ftumptioiL, notwithstanding that the falling off was more than compen- 
sated for by an increase in thu quantity of frozen njeat imported. In 
1894 and 1^95 there was a marked advance in the price uf English 
»»uf4on, compared with what was obtained in the previous year. This 
j ^-a* also due to a shortage in the liome supply. It will Ije uotice<l that 
tlio wlvance in price was not felt by the imported mutton ; on the other 
liaud, Uie «dvarice oljtJiineil for frozen mutton in 1889 and other years 
due to a shortage in the supply of home-grown muttoti, but to 
importationp. These circumstances, taken into consideration 
"Id 
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with thft fact.s (ii!wlo5M'd by the follorving table, w(mM seem to favour tl 
'Xinclusion tliiit in England the class requiring the locally-growu artii'lf 
is quite distinrt froni thnt using frozen mutton. Tlie following tabli' 
shows the consumption of fresh mutton in England ; the tigures repri'- 
nent the numlicr of animals, the weight of which cunnot Ije given: — 





LoeftQjr'inlMd 


- 




Total 


Tmc 


Bh4Mm RVKilftble 
tor slaughtee. 


Uv« ImpurtA 


mwn ImpoTta 


OonrampttoD. 




No. 


No. 


No. 


N". 


1SS3 


11,^40.000 


I.HG.IXW 


201.000 


I2.657,0«i 


1884 


n,7i"V).0(W) 


JI46.O00 


632.000 


13.;t27.000 


3885 


l'2.O27.')00 


751,000 


777,000 


13,55o.<Xl0 


]686 


ii.riH'2,iNtfi 


l,039,00l> 


1,187,000 


13,808.000 


1887 


11.760.000 


971,000 


1,542.000 


14,273.000 


J88S 


11, .'.75, 000 


956.000 


1.975.000 


l4..'W«.00l) 


1889 


11,704,000 


678.0(K) 


2.164,000 


14,636.000 


ISUO 


l*J,667.000 


35S.OO0 


2,tW8.000 


15,973.000 


1891 


IM, 414,(10(1 


3U,000 


3,3S8.000 


I7,U6.000 


1892 


1».457.(K)0 


79,000 


3,310,000 


10. 846.000 


I8«3 


I'i.CSl.OOO 


03,000 


3.890,000 


10.G34.0QH 


1894 


II, US- ,000 


485.000 


4.324,000 


16.796.0M 


1tt9d 


II.HMMHXl 


I.(K!r»,000 


5.O53.000 


I8.028.0rt^ 


1896 


1-J..142.000 


77o,»HHJ 


5.718,000 


18,M30,0(J0 



A satisfftctory stilution of tlie question of disposing of the surplus 
stock by export to Europe is surrounded with gn^At difficulty. It has 
not yet lM?*n .isrertftinfid whether a remunenitive priee for mutton mo 
be maintaineil in I>»ndon, nor — what is often h»st sight of — whether the 
>lony. und<*r tlir pi*esent conditions of stock-raising, is aide to fattrn 
^oi^ the surplus sturk it now prttduces; this lu^t is very doubtful. Ow 
of the essentials of a fluecessfnl exjwrt trade is continuity of Bupiily, 
without which tht.' business cannot thrive. On page 37^ there is ^iv?n 
a stat-ement of the estimatiHl U»s.ses whk'h the pnstoralists bavr ^uflt^rfJ 
through drought during a period of twenty-three years. Kii^m thi» i* 
rtppejirs that in only nine of those years has there been no loss through ihi* 
8€iasons. Tn some of the other years the loss has l»een extrruie. Aiul * 
recurrence t»f similar .seasons would leave little of the cist available for 
export, even if it were possible to fatten the stock. These are matten 
which require consideration in connection with the export trade fnw* 
which so great b(i))es are ent^M-tained. 

The quantity of fresh and frozen mutton imported into the Uiul<^ 
Kingdom during 189fi was 324,2.'>8,000 W). ; besides this, the?'e wts M 
import of 770,000 slieop. These two classps of import's wmuUJ be eijwi 
to about 7,525.000 carcases of Australian mutton, ivckoning the aveniCf 
carcase at 48 Hi. The present New South W*ale«suii:ilu8, jifterdoUuoiin? 
the hical demand, and the requirements of the iiwat preserving woHis 
is, as shown on page 416, 1,978,000 sheep. The following is n slat*" 
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ment of the average wholesale prices obtained in 
Euglisb and frozen uiutUm sold in Loudon : — 
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The tAblo jrivon l>eIow shows the growth of the export trade in New 
South Wales meat from the introduction of the nvsteni of shipping 
mutton in a frozen Rt^te in 18H!. Tieof, mutton, nnd pork nrf all 
included in the (jgures. Tlie weiglit fif the preserved meat exported 
prior to 1887 cannor, bo given, na it was not ro<;orded : — 
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1881 


9.080 


8,554 




• 176,721 


1,152.348 


15.321 


200,596 


1883 


13,7H2 


SS,9I0 




• 143,601 


622,263 


9,087 


175.598 


1883 


34.D11 


43,100 




'221,912 


734,274 


9.S70 


274 882 


1884 


13.3U9 


12.321 




•161,477 


621.007 


8,948 


182.746 


1885 


0.271 


6,004 




•166,561 


458.886 


6,082 


179.307 


1880 


4,852 


4.671 




• 77,766 


263,637 


3,112 


85,53*J 


1887 


21.831 


19,310 


9,761.164 


150.714 


9111,7.50 


24.752 


194.776 


1888 


52.262 


44,537 


4.528.269 


69,481 


809.507 


16,028 


130.046 


1889 


37.868 


33.420 


2..S77,:W3 


52.321 


743,085 


12.flS4 


98,731 


1890 


73,304 


71,534 


4.655.523 


74,329 


6;VS,I.37 


13.477 


I.i9„'i40 


1881 


100,013 


101,823 


fl.5Sl.713 


87,632 


443,902 


0.596 


109.056 


1892 


223.074 


160.425 


8,620,747 


105.922 


7S«,fWi7 


8.342 


2.S3,689 


1803 


220,584 


141,«40 


I3.092.m2 


164,592 


632.767 


0,081 


315.313 
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33D.404 


193,700 


10,3S2,577 


2ntJ,054 


9.14,083 


22,289 


422.103 


1899 


606,441 


560,823 


22.3s4.2n5 


302.828 


1,101,850 


21,047 


KH5.203 


1S9Q 


642,506 


343.680 


16,351,036 


218,292 


1.288,946 


37.901 


599.933 



* ladudlng extract of meat. 



During 1895 the Bhipraents of frozen meat comprised 1,021,006 
carciiAes of mutton and 88,710 quarters of beef; and during ItiOC, 
1,572,373 carcwies of mutton, and 16,286 quarters of beef. 
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Op the great iudustries now carried on in New South Wales, only 
wheat and niaiz« farming, wrtol-growing, luid foal-niijiin|; date frowi 
the beginning of sottlenient : some induHtries which manifoBtwl early 
promise have died out ur fallen into neglect; others which noM- exist 
are of eonipanitively nH^<nit growth. Tntereiiting ha it i«, therc»fore, to 
Plook bock u]>un the conditions of industi'ial life whicli charaot^riiietl the 
development of the colony in its early years, it must be rememberwJ 
that those oonditionsi have in many cas^s only an indirect bearing upon 
the commercial and social evolutions of pi*eaent times. Nevcrtheleas, 
the VieginningH of industrial life in Australia, uneconomic aa they un- 
doubtedly were, are in various rcHpectH of givat interest ; and, as will 
presently appear, many important problems that agitated the pulilic miiid 
in days long anterior t« the gold discoveries still await solution. In 
the folhiwing pageH the industrial history of New South WalM ia 
traced from the tirst days of settlement. In some reajiect^ it is a record 
of continuous progress, in othr-rs it is marked by features of an oppotit« 
charactf r ; but, speaking generally, there has been a systematic advaoce 
in the condition of tlio workers, especially of those who may be dused 
as wage-earners. 

The industrial histoiy of the wdony in naturally divided into eight 
completed periods and the present period, which was entered upon in 
1893 ; but, as may Ixi inferred from the nature of the case, except in 
regard io that represented by the gold rush, no sharp line of dinaiou 
between one industrial jieriod and another can Iw drawn. Thi? 
opening and closing years of e;u*h periml were : — 

Firrt Industrial Poriod, from 17SS to 1821 

Second 

Third 

Fourth „ ,, 

Fifth 

Sixtti ,, „ 

Seventh ,, ,, 

Eighth „ „ 

Ninth „ „ 

R \9 in relation to these several periods that the economic progreas" 
the colony is now diBcoased. 

First Industrial Period, 1788-1821. 

The first period embraces the interval betwi>cn the huiding of Ciovernof 
Phillip and the departure of Macquane ; that is to say, from l78Sto 
1821. Intended, as it was, for a mere penal settlement, there «w 
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little room in the colony fur the operation of industrial forces, and 
it was lon;^ before the iiuthorities would recogniae that the labourer 
bad aiky rights l>eyond that to aiore Rubsistctnoe. This wtis ]ferliitpB 
meritable in a place where the gicat majority of the lal>ourcrj? were 
cmancipisU ; but the santo idcan dominated the policy of the ruling 
powers lonff aft4:r the fnre population became an iinptirtant factor in the 
industnal life of the colony. 

Throughout the tinit industrial period, and, indeed, until a much 
later time, the spirit of tlic Govornment w;ia that of patomnl iuter- 
fwrence in every concern of social life. For thp individual, especially 
tlie labourpir, evei*ytbinft was ri^gulatexl. The (ioTernor fixed tlie price 
and detciinined the quality of the provi&ious couHUmed in the settle- 
ment ; he matle grants of land, and, in onler to beautify his metropolis, 
requii'eil thf»«e who received grants within ita boundaries to build sub- 
stiiDtitil and handsome editicett thereon ; he erected markets^ an(.t framed 
by-laws for their jr<»vernauco ; he served out lands, cattle, and proviHioiia 
tu his subjects like a tradesman purveying general merchandise ; lie 
a(lju!<1erl tolls, ferry due.H, and wharfage fties, an<l f^ive an eye to municipal 
. luattf^rs. Moreover, he gathered tog;ether the oq>hBn8 in the colony, 
L^.jtod snp|M>rted them out of the ])r(x*ee<l8 of the duties and customs 
f IWloct^^l at the |H>rt. To the labourer he »trove to ensure a fixed daily 
' wstge ; from the lalxturer he sought tu exact an uiivarying amniint as 
th« price of his loaf ur his pound of meat. Tliis was not only pi»8sible, 
but seemed entirely at one with the ideiLs of the times, as the ctjlonist, 
properly so ciillwl, was lm>ked upon as an intruder whose presence, 
tbouj^h distasteful to tlie nuthoritiefi, could not ultogether be avoided. 
L During the whole of the tirst period the Govenmieut was the main 
P^^lplciyer of labour ; indeed, in the earliest years thero was no other. 
F Asnongat individuals, the military officers were the first to seek labour, 
[ and t<» tl)em were made over a nundx?r of prisoiiers, by wIhjso aid a 
J Itfge iiTtia of country waa cleared and cultivatetl. At first the Oovem- 
I iDviib supplied assigned labourers with clnthing and food ; but this M*a8 
soon altered, and the expen.se of maintaining them was borne by 
I iheir employers ; indeed, this relief of the public sti>res was the chief 
L fSDsidrration which induced the authorities t-o introduce the principle of 
Fflltignment. As years went on, an increasing number of meji whose 
sentamceh had expired bt^came available for ordinary emplo^-ment, and 
th«Mi, with the soldiers who preferred to remain in the colony, retii-ed 
oiBoers, civilians in the employ of the Uovorument^ and, lai>tly, the 
few- free immigranta wIk) had mmle their way to tlie settlement, 
formed the indu^tnal pijjiulation. For a considerable ]>eriod the free 
population was not large, and tliere was no need to make special pro* 
viniou in the laws in regard thereto; but as the free element gi'ew in 
iniportnnce, the Governor fttund it necessary to promulgate laws for 
the regulation of the relations l>etween employer and the fi-ee employed, 
Tlie lawi* alTecting labour were all conceived in the spirit of the primal 
cante, which designated work a punishment, the life of man a waiiare, 
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and his time hero below a probation to Ijc spent in wearineas wad 
Honow. Tho Qenei-al Orders issued during the tirfit thirty years wet* 
sufficiently Imrsh and callous even when their provisions were framed 
with especial reference to the bond population, but they were scarcely 
more t*>iider or considerate when they Bouglit to regulate the oonditious 
governing the operatirms nf free labour. The hours of toil were estab- 
lisbed, and on no teniler HCJile. A day's work for stacking and oarrj'iny 
grain was fixed at from 5 o'clock in the morning until 7 o'clock at nighty 
less three hours for fiwxi and rest, llie wages to be paid for various 
claflses of labour worf als<i arbitrarily detrnnincd. Should n lalnjurpf 
take or demand more than the regulatetl rates, or refuse to wi*rk for 
such wagrs, he was t*» b(^ sot in the stocks for two days and one niglil 
for the first offence, and for a second or ctjutinued refusal he was to 
undergo a penalty of three months* hard laUmr. No person was allowed 
to take work unless he could, if a freeman, pnxluce his certificate, or, 
if a bondipan, his ticket of leave. For the infringement of this regu- 
Ution the penalty inflicted on the employer was a tine of £5, and 2s. fid. 
for each day ou which a free labourer was employed, with more tbiUi 
double this fine in the case of the emplo>'Tnent of a Ixuidman ; and fi>r 
paying more than the regulated rates he was liable to lie imprisoned 
foi' ten daysj in mldition to the fine. The harbi:iuring of a runaway 
apprentice involved a penalty of six months' hard lalK>ur to a freeman, 
and of one huhdn^d la«hes, with other punishment, if the oiFender ven« 
a prisoner. As the fraraer of the laws, the Oovenn ir had always befnf* 
him the fact that the employer was often little l>etter than the 
labourer he employed, both, as a rule, belonging to the emancipist clfl*^ 
and both, therefore, in view of their common origin, deserving of 800»- 
what similar punishment for breiiches of the ]alx)ur regulations, un- 
aflected by the accident of the possession of property by the one, iwl 
the want of it by the other. 

Tlie lot of the free labourer, even though he generally was an eman- 
cipated convict, was very severe. Long were his hours tti labour ; and 
Is pay was by no means commensurate with his day's toil Agricultufil 
bbourers were paid £'1 for clearing and hoeing for com an acre of 
ground; limber-getters, fur wiwing 100 feet, 7s., and for splitting 100 
feet., ly, 6<1. to '2s. In 1796 the sum paid for making a pair of biwts 
was 33, 6d. ; for a coiit, 6s. ; and for a gown, Tis. ; caqienters received 
Ss., and field labourers, 3s. a day, without nitions, anil these were C«in- 
aiderej:! high prices. Tn hSH a genenvl order fixed the price for felliB? 
forest timber at 10s. per acre, and burning off at 25s. i>er acre ; cultiau 
down weeds anrl brush and burning off at lOs. per aore^ and a aplittff » 
daily remuneration at 2s. 6d. Three years later the price given fof 
felling forest timber was reduced to 8s. per acre by on otticial regulatkio* 
burning off to XI per acre, and other work in like projwrtion. 

The annual nxpen.sc of a convict to the Uovorument was about JWfi 
or X40 a year, including rations ; and this the masters had to bear 
upon assigument of prison labour. lu addition to the men wholly 
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to raftfiters, theTO was iimither class t»f Ial)our a^-ailable. The 

prisoners wlio were notas^ij^ned wero t* niiili)y(.*(l hy th« (ittv^rmnpnt ; but 
as their day closed at 3 o'clock, it was permifisibli:i for them to engago 
tbemselvpH for the remainder of the day U) a privatu eiiiployer. A man 
wfLs, thereforr, free to work for hinisolf after the hour inentionefl, and 
all that he could earn "on his own hands'' became his |jerfM)nrtl property. 
By general onler, a priaoner's remunfirafion after hours was fixed at Is. 
per day ; but it is probable that skilk'd men, when thoy chose to work, 
fnuftd the inducement more profitabU; than wiusconteiiii»hited. In some 
n^speets therefore, the lot ttf the pris<»ner was tietter than that of the 
free LiWmrer, who was c<»inpelU'tl Uj clothe and fi/ed hiiiisi'lf. In those 
«_nirly days of paucity of labour it was als<i customary to permit the 
fiddlers to engajL'e tliemseUea during the harvest numths, ami a general 
«irder limited the remuneration to l>e jwiid to each man to Inn. 
currency ]>er week, or 1 bushel of wheat per acre harvestetl, at the 
workers option. A muster transgressing this oivler was [lunisbed by 
fine ; and in the event of any soUlier demanding mor*^ than the regu- 
lation amount, hv wits summoned Ix-fore the nearest magistrate to 
answer for his conduct. 

This regulation of prices by law w«8 strictly in accordance with tho 
ideas of the times, the object aimed at l)eing to ensure to settlei-s a supply 
of cheap labour, and incidentally to protect the labourer against fniuil 
ou tlie part of the master. Its principal eflect was to prevent the 
worker from i-ecoverin^' in the Courts a greater price foi- his labour 
than wjis stipulated in the schedule, wherea.* the moment it bj^came the 
intenist of the employer to give Ijetter terms he would do so. Tho 
rate's puljlished by the Governor i*eferrefl <mly to the variutiB kinds of 
Iiibour |>ertaining to agriculture and the allied pursuit*, the wa^es of 
artifieei-s, particularly of such as were mitst useful in a young com- 
munity, Unng much higher. Transportation from England and Irehuid 
wat mainlJiined during the whole of this period, antl reached very large 
proportions ab<:uit the year 1817, in response to Macquarie's demand 
fur lalKMir to c-arry on the agriculture of the cuuutry and tu complete 
the numerous public works inaugurated during his tenu of office. 
Voluntary immigration almost entirely ceased with the increase iu 
lransport*ition : indewl, it was in many ways discouraged, the British 
(Jovernmcnt going .w» far as to prohibit any person fn>m prijceeding to 
the cfdony who could not prove that he was posHesHcd of auHieient 
pp^jperty to enable him to establish himself on bis arri\al there. 

Wages were paid partly in money ami partly in kind, so that in 
8t-udying the conflition of industry s«»nie consideration must be given to 
ihe questitm of nitions. These at hrst comprised an ullowuiice of salt 

f, maize, and split peas ; but they were subject t^t considerable 
lificalion /icer»rding to the condititm of the stoi-es, and especially 
during time.s of .scarcity. Such measures wt-rc, fortunat-ely, not often 
uecessary ; but the occurrence of periods of want, if not of absolute 
famine, had to be antici^mted in a qolony dependent for its support 
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vxclunively on importations, in days M'hon nhips risit:ed the settlement 
only at lon^ intorvab*, and pnispGcts of ivrotitnbl*? tnwiing iitul not )>t 
Ireen mado manifest. The fact that 8U|>plics were not 8uoni?r oltiaiiiHJ 
from the soil of the country waR prubably the pl'auU of ij^norance rather 
tlian of lethargy, for when knowledge was gained the ditllcultie^ in 
the way of obtaining brc^adtitalls (liwippearecL 

Governor Macijuarie continued the ratefi of remuneration authorised 
by his pre<ieceH«oi'K ; but lie <Urectetl that niu^tei^ Hiuuild jMiy their 
asiigned ser\'aiits a yearly HUin of jCIO for a man and XT for a M'oinADt 
iacludin^i tlie value of slops ollowtn:!, or £7 for a nitiu and £^ lOs. for s 
wonuin w hen olothiny woh supplied. It is proViabb^ that thw*e rates were 
determined by custom, lis it is certain thatmoet masters made aUawonced 
to their men at about the Hcalc named ; and tliat the rule was intnxlucvd 
to meet the cases of those who made no allowance or siicli as was insnfli' 
cient t^ meet the wants of their assij^ed 5er\ants. The whvde tendency 
of the regulations was to allow the average free Ifibourer to eam 
lOs. a week in addition to mtions ov tiOs. a week wju-re i-alioiiH were 
not supplied. Ah already remarked, there is abundant contenipurajy 
toalimouy that, in spite of the severe penalties of the law, the legal 
rate,s were not adhered to, for the settlers ordinarily hatl to gi*e more, 
the labourers refusing employment at the fixed rat>.^ 

Averajje ])riceH nf Kome few articles rlurins^ the first twenty years of 
settlement are jjiven Itelow ; and although lalxiurei-H in receipt of 3a. a 
day would purchaMc few of the eommmlities meutioniHl at the open 
Bt<tres, tliey wouUl proljubly, under the necea'iity of accepting the barter 
currency of tht? country, l»e compelled to tak<! them in payment ior their 
work, notwitliHtnnding that by special retfulation it was ordaimxl that 
all wa^es were to be paid iu eterling money or in wheat, at the uption 
■of the labourer. 



Maixto, pcrbufthd 10 

Whcnt, iwr Imahel 12 

Flour, per Ml U 

Butter, pvr lb A 

Cheoic, jKT lb 2 

BacoQ, per lb 1 

Salt beef, per lb 



Salt pork, iwr lb. 

Rk'u, per III 

Potitoea, per Ih »..,.» 

Moist sugar, jMr lb 1 

Soap, per 111 1 

Kggi, per dozen 



d. 
7 
3 

6 


2». T'-' 'M. 



These figures represent the average market rates, but prices wt-n- 
subject to ^reat ductuatton ; fur example, wheat sold in L^IT at 25a 
[K^r bushel, while maize touclicd ICs. in some other years. Fresh meat 
was not plentiful, aH the Governon* were afraid of destroyiiig the 
breeding st4»ck, and Mac(juttrie at one time actually attache<l the |H*ualty 
of death to the destruction of the wild cattle fiiund at the " Cowpw 
tures " of Camden, although tluise cattle were afterwards killed, as 
it was feaivd that they might deteriorate the breed of stock. The 
settlen* were at all times encouraged t*i keep ])iga ; and they musl 
liave grown vegetables, as American whalers, even in the earliest timoi* 
were accustomed to put into Port Jackson for a supply. 
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Trwle and conimunicatinn were restricted, not only with the Wew of 
ensuriuijt th»> safe keeping of the couviota, but als<-i iu the ctimmercial 
inUiPf^ts uf Great BriUiin, and |»ai*ticuhirly of the Eiist India Company. 
British Henmen were forbidden to go on Ixiui-d a foreij^rn vess**! under 
the peuulty of a .£50 iine, and no Britit>li Hubjt^ct whh ])eruutted to enter 
into any contract with the subject of a foroij^n power under pain of 
being sent awaj' from che colony. Ships bringing cargoes from any 
f»art of the worid, unlesH the goods liad l^een nianufiictui^d in Great 
Britain, were oblige<i Ut pay a duty of 5 per cent, ad wilorem on the 
amount of tJieir invoice*^, and special enactments were frtmi time to 
time levelled at the iui|>oi-tfiti<in of iuerchandi.se '* brought from the 
»»a^tM'ard of the Gape of Goo<i llnpe." The isolated condition of the 
H'nt rendereii colonistH peculiarly liable to extortion <iu the pivrt 
i'-re, and tlie paternal Government thei*cft>ry issued a ^^eneral 
1 larder forbidding tra<lers to charge for retailing more than *20 p<'r cent. 
f fuK'ance on the imp<jrtera' prices, in doubtful cases the ivtail price 
I was reijuired, if sued for, to be eMiniated by the Courts, at au advance 
L (tf from NO to 100 jier cent, on the prime ciwt of Euglinh or Indian 
■vlPpodrt. or of 20 |kftr cent, on the retail price in the expi>rting country. 
1 Note« of hand fur contracted debts were not recoguiKable a« evitU»nce 
, unless the ocxKiUnt of the articles s<ild, with the prices stjiled therein, 
was »is(» protluced. ^'o note of hand could be diuwn in copper coin 
or in Colonial currency, as such bills were, under an order of the 
Governor, t*-* be lii|ui(Jated in sterling money only, and the words 
".Hterling money" hat! Xa\ be expressed in the l^Kly of the note or bill. 
The penalty for a breach of this n>gulatl'in was a Hne of £50. A 
•absequent regulation pri>hibited any perBtjn from receiving or paying 
any note of hand that hatl not the wonls "sterling money" therein 
expreHsed, under a penalty of double the amount of the note indicted 
on both pjiyer and rticeiver. Having regulated the relations of employer 
and employed, of buyer and seller, and the prices of laI»our and provi- 
Mons, it wasonly titting that the rate of interest Hhould l»e determined. 
The Governor, therefore, prohibited the charging i>r acceptatiee of mora 
than 8 per cent, interest on any bill, Ijonfl, or the like, under a penalty 
sabject to the laws against usur^^. It is almost needless to %i\y that 
this regulation was sot at nought by the usurers without diHiculty. 

Prior t^^i the year 1810 industries properly so called wem non-existent, 
but ^lac({uarie's term of othce wan marked by considerable commercial 
activity. Vessels were built and titte<l out in the dockyards of Sydney, 
and public works were pushed *»n by the Governor with characteristic 
energy. In the year named the settlement jKwsesKod a brewery, a 
pott*.Ty, a tannery, a manufactory for tobacco pipes, and another for 
ooarse cloths and woollens. The last named was established at Parra- 
JOatta in order to utilise the services of the women j>risonera, who were 
employed in spinning linen out of the white flax of the country. 
Ainonie articles of export, to the East dui-iug these early years was 
sandalwood, for which there was an excellent market iu China. The 
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tnule was in i certAin sense contraband, as it involved a breach of the 
cli.irler of the Eai*t India Cinnpauy. Despite the fact that tliw port of 
Newcastle was a (ianjtrerous place for vessels to ent^r, the exportatioa 
of coal was attempted, and them appears to have been acme trade 
airried on with Bengal in this mineral. Ainon;? other exports were 
becbc-de-mer, whale oil, whale bone, seal skins, kangaroo nkins, and 
lastly, what was destined U* Jm? the staple product of the colony — wociL 
At the beginning of Mac<iuarie's administration, he was recomaiondwl 
to make as many refonus as p*:»ivsible in the restrictions imposed upon 
«>mmerce by his predecessors. Many of these restrictions were of n 
peculiarly harasHUig and impolitic naturE\ am] were calculated toj^reatly 
di.scoura;t;e mercantile speculation. The most gi'ievous was that pmc- 
tice, sanctimied by long usage, by which the Governor tixed the moxiiuum 
prices t*i 1>G paid for all imjiorted merchanflise — prices often too low tu 
aiiord .n f:iir protit to tho triulor. The entire cargo of a vessel was 
secured Ijy the (tfticers of the settlement, who alone had liberty to 
purchase, and articles of the first necessity were subsequently retjiilffl 
by them t.o the settlors at greatly enhanced prices. Another r*»gulatioD 
of a particularly oj>pressive character Wiis the pr<»hibition of any tnulini.' 
veH.sel from calling at the settlements at Van Diemen's Land for tJie 
purpose of disposing of goods, unless it Imd previously t-iuched at Port 
Jackson. These and other abuses were in some c-ases restricteti in ihcJr 
operation by Miu-quarie, and in others alKtlishe<l. Soon after his arrivid 
he did away with the j>ractice of lixing a maximum price for gi^n ftml 
liutcher's meat, but reverteil to it a few yejirs later. 

Tlie people, other than thcweof thelab<»uringcl»iss,were,accoi*dingtoidl 
cnntemp(>rary histoiy, in a nourishing condition, but this description mast 
not be taken too literally,as it was thatof men accustimied to the wretched- 
ness of Knglish or Irish peiusiint life, and what would lie deemed fairlycom- 
foriable by them would nowadays be looked upon as far from t^tlernhle. 
As regards the ordinary labourer, his ranterial condition was in every 
respect wretched. He lived usually in a windowlesshut, wasclotlied willt 
Ct'iuvns, and his fmxl, though jilentiful, wjis coarse and sjivourless. Of op- 
p4ti'tunities for amiiHcmcnt, culture, or self-education, he had none. Books 
were hardly to be obtained ; nmndity wasat itsh)westebb;and religion wai 
a matter of authrtritative regulation and enforced cerenmnial nbedieuce- 

The metliod of exchange prior to Maci^uarie's arrival was mainly 
l»artpr» varied to a slight extent by the circulation of fn»*eign silver and 
of copper coin. The latter possessed twice its English value, and i 
general order was promulgated against bt)th its import and it« export. 
Tiater in the history of the colony, various expedient.s were resortod to 
by tradesmen, and shopkeepers* notes were circulated for sums v«ryins: 
fitmi 3d. upwartla, payable in Spanish dolltii*s, Tlie standard currency" 
really consisted of paymaster's notes on the English Treasury, and 
these were negotiable with shippers in exchange for gof>dR, a faet whidi 
assisted materially in the establishuvent of a trade monopoly by tlw 
officers f»f the ci\nl and military departments. 
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Tlie local \7klues of the coins circulating in the settlement prior to 
the arrival of Governor ^locquarie were as follow: — 



£ 8. d. 

<iuinea 12 

Johanna 4 

H»lf-joe 2 

Ducat 9 6 

Oold mohur , 1 17 6 

Pagoda 8 



£ B. d. 



Spanish dollar 

Rupee 

Dutch guilder 

Knglish aiuIUng 

A copper coin of 1 oz.... 



TheBe currency values wei-e, however, Huhject to conBiderable alter- 
ation, and there was, moreover, a great diversity in the nominal value 
set upon the Spanish dollar at one and the same peri^xi. Labourers 
rarely kuw this coin ; they were paid for thfiir work in go<Ml.s at 
mon'jjKdy values, and their remuneratiuu conaistfd cliiefly of rum, the 
pricf* of which was determined hy the iniportei-s, who saved themselves 
from ci>m[wtition Iiy a mutual agreement as to prices, entei"ed into in 
1797, by whieh tliey were hound neither to unflerbuy nor tinderReil one 
iniitlaer. The go^ids purchased by the ofticers from speculative shippers 
were paid for in wheat rt*ceiptfi, in paymaster's notes, and in Spanish 
dollars. It wa.s to prevent the depletion of silver currency that 
Governor Macquarie in IHKi adopted the expedient of striking the 
centre out of the dollar, and uain^ the "dump " to denominate a fourth 
of the value of the original coin, which, however, still |«ia8<Hl current as 
a (K»nvenient denomination of the value of 5s. Private stddiers, who 
for many years were paid in pence, were unable to trade with the 
shippers, na copper coin was token money, which, if its export had been 
allowed — a* it vrim not — would have had an actual value nf half its 
current rating. The disability (»f th(! private soldit-r to buy in the open 
market was, however, altered on Crovernor Bligh's arrival, for he issued 
their \Aiy in paymaster's hills similar to those received by the ofheers. 

The currency ctmtiuutKl very much in the unsatisfactory condition 
descril>ed until the ^j^rowing business of the country allowctl of the open- 
ing of a bank. The proj>osal to establish a local baTjc had been brushed 
Hjiide in 1*^12 by Lord Liverjiool, who infonm-d the Governor that silver 
to the value of £10,000 would be sent from India, in order to tide the 
oidony over iU currency ditiiculties. Tliis remittjince, however, far 
from satisfied the needs of the community, and tho Bank of New South 
Wales was opened for business on the Hth April, 1K17. Its capital 
ftmouuted to £^0,000, divided into 200 shai^es. Tht* bank was incor- 
porated under a reji^Iar charter, and its affairs were controlled by 
a pre.sid»'nt and six directors. Its paj>er soon became the principal 
circulating medium of the colony, and Imsiness was done in the 
discounting of billn of short date,, and in the mlvanceof money on mort- 
gage securities. Government payments for pnuisions purchaaed locally 
continued to be mude with ivceipts fmm the Commissaiy, which, when 
taken into the office, wen; consolidated by l>iUs on the Kind's Treasury. 
Captains of vessels purchasing provisions in the colony drew bills on 
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the Bfaipownere ; while the cuinuiercinl trail (>actiouH of the itihabitanU 
were conduiHwl in currency cJullars, oopjier, trwleaiiien's docket!*, aiul 
the ntites of the Bank of New South Wales. It is a pecuUar fnot, 
charactenstic of the perictcl, that a flebt of more than X300 was reganlrti 
as one of honour, in cousctjuence of tlie ahuse of the privilege of appfal 
from the Incal courts to the King in Council. 

When Major-G^meral Laohlan Macquario entered upon the govern- 
ment of the colony on the Ist .)aiiuar\', 1810, the population numWrTd 
10,4 "i I persons. The J^ettlenient was hounded on the north, we^t, 
ami south by the Blue Mountains, beyond which uo one had then l>rea 
able to penetrate, though several atteuiptw to do so had been made, and 
it Vfuti the general opinion that farther than 60 miles away no laud 
suitable for tillage was likely to Ije found. Along the Bea the colony 
extende<l fnjm Port Stephens to JerWs Bay, a distance of about 105 
mile^ and it was confidently stated that beyond these inleta Bcttlemcut 
could not expand, the ground actually in cultivation amounting to 
ratlier more than 21,000 acres, together with 74,000 acrex devoted to 
j>asture. Mactjuarie's term of office was, however, brightened liy the 
Huccetssful jiase^ige of Blaxland, Lawson, ancl Wentwurth to the plaiuii 
beyond the mountaiuB. and the 8ubse*|uent discoveries of now area* for 
Hcttlenient, which liually di!^Ripated tlie idea, long enterUiined, that tJbe 
c^»lony would cease to exist shoidd the support it received from the 
British Treasuty be withdi*awu. 

Second IxprsTRiAt Pkhiod, 1821-1838. 

The second period of the industrial history' of the colony begins with 
the assumption of office by Major-tleneml Sir TJjomas Brisbane at the 
the close of the 3'ear 1 821, and includes the administration of Lieuteoan^ 
(Jenoral Darling fron» the close of the year 1825 to that of 18;M, ai»d 
of Sir Richard Bourke from the close of the year 1831 to that of li*37. 
The area t>f the settlemunt was, during the whole of the [K^riod, con- 
tinually Ijcing widened. In 1823 Allan Cunningham found a practi- 
cable rout« through Pandora's Pass to the rich Liverpo«>l Plainft. 
During the following year Lieutenant Miller formed at Moreton Bay 
an establishment which afterwaixls became the ca))ital of Qut.i'^iuilaad. 
Tlie tirst great journey of exploration by Major Mitchell to the norlli 
and nortli-weat of New South Wales was entered upon in 1831. Tb* 
Journpy proved rich in results, and luliled git^atly U* the knowledge of 
the colony's resources. The unlocking of territory had an emphatic 
influence on the devehipment of the eimntry's industries, as aettliiucnt 
folltjwcd close on the heels of tlie explorers, and tendetl to proioke 
interest in the minds of English speculators, a gi'eat deal of wboSB 
capital began to seek investment in .station properties. 

The labour legislation of thi^ periisl did not depart to any appreciahle 
extent from earlier ideiis. Under the provisions of a regulation issued 
on the ITtli July, 1828, sorvauts ueglcctiug or refubiug to work, of 
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«>>8enliru; themselves from their employment, cotild he sent >•>- ft magie- 
tmte to the common gaol or the house of wirrection for a term not 
exceeding aix t)r three months reHpectively, witli forfeiture of all waj^es 
clue ; iinti serviints spoiling, destroying, or losing property were obliged 
.to pny double the value of the article injured or lost under a penalty 
<«l being committed to gaol for a term of fmm one to six mouths. On 
the iJther hand, a Borvnnt had remedy aj^inst an employer's itl-ustage to 
to the extent of six months' wajres and ciuicellation of the agreement of 
Borvitje. Any person who eniploy***^! a sr-rvant previouKly retained was 
liable to a tine <ti from JEo to JC^O, half of which was piiid to the person 
■gq;rieved and half to the Benevolent Society. Suljsequent labour lejEris- 
Uitiou was even more repressive in it» character, as will he Keen later on. 
The comparative scarcity of free laUiur and the high price which 
it cnmmnndetl show ff>rcibly the unproHtable nature of bond labour 
which, though available for little abtjve the cost of rations, was for 
aomo conftiderablo time a drug in the market. This was especially the 
case during the iwriini of extensive immigration which occurred under 
the a^lminiHtration of Sir Thomas Urishaiie. The Government, there- 
fore, wns hanJ set to provide suitable employment for the prisoners left 
on its liaiidK, the nuudier of whom was constantly Ijeing nugnionted hj 
the arrival of transports from the United Kingdom. To enable the 
.Oo\'emment to dispose of this labour, it was decreed that any free settler 
'■ftving iin onler from the English authorities for a grant of bind could, 
by pletlgtng himwif to employ twenty bond servants, obtain a gmnt of 
3,OuO acres. There were, indeed, instances of settlers obtaining this 
quantity of land eveu without such an order, simply upon guaranteeing 
to reJievc the Government of the expense of maintaining twenty men ; 
and in 1826 the weekly sum of 3b. Od., which had been, since 
Oeootnber, 1821, payAble to the Government as hire for an assigned 
BftSftn, was alK>liMlieiI, Assignment, it wilt be S€*en, was really 
a devico adopterl by the Govcrnn»ent for the maintenance of tlie 
bond population with as little outlay as possible, nnd Innd was given 
away, not ao much with the view of encounicing settlement, as of 
inducing holders to relieve the authoriti*'S of the .?ost of maintaining 
pnfi<mers, for whom no protitable employment trould lie provided by the 
Government. The continutil immigration ni frpe settlers, m<wt of whom 
ubtiiinf^i irriintfi of land, with the right tif ivceiving an assignment of 
men j>ropf»rt innate to their grant, rapirlly nst-d up the supply of assign- 
able f»cp8ons; the government farms, which hjid l>een established for 
the purpose of keeping the convicts at work, were al)andone4l, and the 
penal settlement* were broken up and their occupants distributed 
among tboHe who wanted lalwjur, until in Governor l^arling's time the 
o|)pomt«9 condition was reached, and it was found impu!«sible to satisfy 
drm&nd for assigned servants. Tlie tirst result of the extended 
em of asfiignment of labourers to private employers was that every 
iMxIietl man of orderly conduct was in s|>ecitic employment, and the 
colony wa.s left without any re8ei"ve of laUiur which could be called 
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upou in tin eiuerj^encyt so that m han'est and shearing times there was 
occai<ionally a great scarcity of men. It waa tliis need of hands on 
emergent occiusiuns that ^iive rise to the scheme of assisted immigration, 
which began to take effect in 1832. 

The whole of the social, ecouomic, and political literature of this 
periixl wa.s consLantly insisting upon thegfowinp; disproportion l>etvr**en 
tho proprietary class in the colony, particularly capitalists who bnd 
invested in pastoral pursuits, and the lal>ouring class, whose assistance 
was absolutely necessary in the effort, to realise i-etiirns ; and iudiice- 
mentH of every description were held out to the a^jfricultural peasantry 
of the United Kinydnm to emigmte to the southern promised laiid. 
The i*epons of the immigration ct»uuuittee« are particujary intereatinjz, 
as are also tho schemes, inore or less impi-ai'ticable, advancetl liy philan- 
thntpic pftm]»bleteers fur the colonisatiim **f the country. The desire 
to procunt chi-ap hihonr was not tlie only influence at work in the pro- 
motion of injmigration ; there was also an earnest wish on the part of 
Bome to secure po|iulation of desirable types in order to develop the 
resources of the country, and on the part of others to alTord rehef to 
the distressed peasantry of the United Kingdom. Judging by a report of 
a comnuttee olf immigrant niecbanicfl, blacksmiths, carpenters, caulkers, 
joiners, stonemasons, stonecutters, and shoeuiakenj easdy found empley- 
nient ; while for all kinds of tickl-labourers, bush hands, dairy handft, 
bhephenls, ami sliearers, tlie demand was very strong. 

The ininxluctinn of a system of assisted inmiignitidn marked a vast 
change in the ideas of the governing powera since the departure of 
tiovernor Matquarie. Under his regime, not only WiLS no encourage* 
inent ort'ei*ed to intending emigrants from England, but they wert 
p<isitively discourage*!. This change of policy was due to the expand- 
ing effect that the opening up of new territory had on men's mindc 
So long as the colony was shut in by the barrier of the Blue Mountains 
so long was it possible to keep it mainly a penal settlement ; but with 
the discovery t>f the western plains all hope of doing this completely 
vanished. As the exix-nse of a pBiisago from EnglamI or Ireland n^n 
dered it dillicult for mechanics to make their way to the colony, tho 
practice* <if paying a bounty for inmiigrants of a certain class waa 
intiYiduced. However, tlie numl>er of mechaidcs brought out does 
not seem to have been large. The bounty was probably of moet ad- 
vantage to persons already in the colony who desii^ to bring out their 
women folk and children. Tliere was, however, as already mentioned, 
a fair intiux of non-bounty immigrants ; but it is not likely that ihwe 
include*! many mechanics or lalx»urers. They were princifially enter- 
prising men of small means, and professional men anxious to prvctbe 
in the colony, or failing that, to turn their hand to tmde or squatting. 
Lor<l Goderich, Secretary of Sbite for the Colonies, being imprfiSMd 
about this tin»e, 1831, with the great disproportion existing betwoea 
the sexes, and desiruus of remedying this state of things by the intro- 
duction of a number of unmarried female immigrants, recommenideti 
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tho setting fusidc of h jwrtion of tho revenue arising from thn sale 
of Crown lands as a fund from which advances might bo made, by 
way of loan, t(» assist in paying the expenses of the puKsage of 
desirable persons. Frf)iu tins time forward it became customary to 
regard the revenue derived from tho feule of Crown lands as forming, 
not a part of the inonuo of tlie colony, but a reserve available for the 
purp<ise of meeting the annual expense uf bringing to the colony iiumi- 
^^noit labour, of which, for long years, it was s<» sorely in need. In 
1831 it was estimated that the revenue accruing fi*om land sales 
during the ensuing y«'ar would bo X10,00l), and tho appropriation of 
this amount towards tho encouragement of the immignition of un- 
married fenmle^ was sanctione<l by tho Hritish authorities, with, how- 
ever, a reservation to the etiect that no other appropriatidn of capital 
derivixl fmm the sales of land in New South VVak-a should he made 
until tho expense of X10,000 should be li(|uidated. The sura contri- 
buted to each female immigrant was £8 — half the estimated cost of the 
passage out, the other half being made up by the immigrant horsell 
In the ai.se of the funds praving deficient, a preference was to be given to 
female^} immigrating in company with their families over such as were 
unattached. It was subsequently recommended that a limited number 
of uiecbamcs should also be assisted with advances to enable them to 
emigrate ; and agricultural labourers were afterwards included among 
those to whom it was considered ft<lvisable to advance money by way of 
loan as an instalment of the passage-muney to the colony. The system, 
however, underwent certain chiuges from time to time, according to the 
amount of the land fund, the need for labour, and tho enterprise of 
private settlers. In 1835 bounties were offered towards defraying the 
expense of the passage of immigrants, to such settlei-s as would charge 
themselvea with their introduction. These were ^30 for a married 
mechanic or farm servant and his wife, the age of neither of whom 
exceeded 30 years ; and £5 for each of their children over twelve 
months (if age. For an unmarrird fsinali^ between I.'* and 30 years of 
^■p the sum of XI5 v,i» allowed, and £\0 for an unmarried mechanic 
PHfnaie farm-servant between 18 and 26 years of age. Subsequently 
' the svstem of ossist^^d immigration was developed on other lines ; but the 
principle of introducing rural labourers and their families, single women, 
and skilicfl artisans was steadily maitktained throughout the whole of 
jieriod after its tirst adnption. 

nder the reguhitioi»s by which prisoners were assigned, employers 
orbidden to give their servants regular wages ; but it in well 
that there were employers of assigned labourers who paid them 
and that printers, for instance, received as much as a guinea 
n more per woek on account of their , masters being under the 
fanpmsion that night-work could not otherwise lie enforced. Butchers, 
bUcksmiths, and others received Ss. \Hir week, besides food and clothing ; 
the printers, however, maintained themselves. The wages j>aid to free 
labour in tho tirst years of lirisbone's administration was, for artisans 
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and mwhnnics, from 58. to Ts. per rlny without mtions ; antl for 
agricultunil labourers in 1H28 fnim £20 to £30 per annum with n&tious. 
anrl in some coses even £50. In tlie towns especially, artisans, sueli bb 
ciirpenters, could at this time earn 509. i>er week ; Imt wheelwrights and 
blacksmiths receiveti about SGs. per week, and unskilletl labourers from 
3s. to OS, jw^r day. Quarrymon appear to have been in 8|>ecial 
demnndf and their labour has been recorded as worth 10s., and erm 
15s. and iJOs, per day, though the laBt-mentioned amounts must have 
bt>eu given only iu 8i>ecial owes. Compositors could obtain from 39ft 
to 50s. u week ; but clerkn t\n<\ profe^ona! men hn*l few opportunities 
to obtain employment. In 18.'t0, when the population had increased to 
46,;iOU, tJie services of ortisanB of various classes appear to have been 
greatly wanted, and for some years afterwards every description of labour 
was in brisk demand, although the remunemtiou of skilled mechAnia 
remained unaltered. The following stAtement shows the average wogv 
paid during Uie i>eriod, and includes the daily wage given to Laboamv 
not rt»eei%nng board and Irxlgin^. The quotation of daily rates, however, 
is apt to 1m' misleadinj^, as few mechanics sectired, even if they sougbt 
it, ernfiloyment during the whole ypur. It is probable that common 
labourers did not earn more than from 4s. to 5». per week with rations 
and lod;^nnp-«, and mechanics of the highest qualifications did not averag« 
more than X'J ]ier week the year round. Where no quotations are givai 
in this and following tables no reliable infoi-mation is available. 



Tnde or Callinr- 



laas. 



]8>llL 



Ittft. 






isaa. 



Per day, tciihont board and lodging. 



BlackHinith 

Itnofclayer 

Brickfunkur, per 1,000 

CRbinet'iimker 

Carpenter 

Caulker 

Cooper 

Farrier , 

Xroiifuunder 

Labourer 

Millwright 

Painter 

Pbuterer 

Qiiarryman 

Shoemaker 

•^jtonemssoD .*....« 

T«ilor 

Wheelwright 



5 6 



5 6 



Per nnnmn, with honrtl and todrjing. 



Agricultural labourer | 22/10/- 1 22/10/- 

Dairywoman lO/-f* 12//- 



I m. d. 


8. d. 


«. d. 


i 7 


7 


R 


5 


6 6 


7 3 


9 


9 


5 3 


6 


6 


6 4 


6 


B 9 


G 4 


1 7 6 


B G 


6 9 


6 


7 6 


6 6 1 


6 6 


6 (i 


6 


, 6 3 


6 3 


3 


3 


4 


4 6 


6 6 


7 


7 3 


B 




5 4 


1 5 6 


7 6 


B a 


5 e 


6 


5 6 





6 


5 10 


6 


6 8 


7 a 


1 5 fi 


6 




5 t! 





6 



22/10(. 

12/10/. 



s. d. 

7 a 

6 a 

9 

a 
a fi 

7" « 

a a 

a z 

4 6 

7 3 

a'i 
4 

B 

6 R 

8 a 
6 a 



22/lOf. I 25).). 
12/10/- 12/lOf- 
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Thf! wasrea of a shepherd during this pcriixl of the colony's hisUn'V 
appear to hare been fmni £'20 to £30 per anaum, and of a shepherd's 
Lwatchmaiv i^20 per annum. A phiu^hman's remumtration fur six 
lluunths' work was L{atite<l in l^'.'iS at JC'20. Piecework wa.M paid for 
las ft>llowR : — Pickint; weeds ott* faUow ground, 2k. per aire; reaping:. 
wBs. per acre ; cAn-ying;, stacking, and thatching, lUs. per acre ; and 
[threshing grain from the ear, 6d. per bushel. The Select < 'ouiniittee of 
vtho Ijenrisjlfttive ('ounril, which sat in !K.'{5, reported, after taking much 
■evidence, that pfood mechanics could earn from 308. to 40s. jier week, and 
Ifarru lahourors from 7s. 6d. to 10«. per week with rations. One of the 
l^itriesses e^camined by the Committee stated that he paid shipwrights, 
Icoopem, and blacksmitlis from Ts. to 88.. and sailmakers Gs. a ilay, 
laddinu', *' W*e consider these wages too higli, but find it impracticable to 
Itv^lucH them, as nither tluin take less tiie men will go out of work ; and 
Itht'y cjin nrtord to do so, because the wages of three or four days will 
llfut!ice to maintain theui for a week." Another witness said he paid 
KsiillwrightA, bUok-srnith.«i. and engino-driverK i^a, per week, and that a 
iMwd carpenter could etiru £3 3s., and a stonemason from X3 to £4 per 
KltbV. All the witne8se.s were agnwd as to th« ditficulty of inducing 
■ Wwurers to move into the t*ountry districts — a ditHculty that told so 
I severely against the afrricaltural and pastoral industries that in liS38 
I another Siflect Committee was appointed to consider the questions of 
I latxiur and immigration. In contem]>orary evidence, however, tht» 
I allusion.^ to the ditficuity of obtaining good men and to the high wages 
a enioy^l by meclianicH should be accepted with some caution. In a 
I popiiUiiion nundiering under 98,000 the Homand for gooti men nmst 
I have been limited, while the presence of bond labour and the necessity 
I of finding employment for it may be exfiected to have inttM-fered very 
I st»rio«^ly with the i-egularity of the work U* Ij© obtAined l>y free men. 
f Tliere was probably in the country districts a demand for skilled 
l:d»ourer« in exeess of the supply ; but a glance at the foregiwng table 
will show that the wages Kuch men could earn did not ofl'er an induce- 
ment at all commensurate with the discomforts and dangers which 
tA«y cxpectr«d to encounter. 

Prior to the year 1827 tea and sugar were almost invariably included 
, a« pftrt of the rations issued to servants ; but owing to the stniit*iie<l 
l*itTuiiiHt«nwH of the sottlei-s, the result of unfavourable seasons, and a 
* 'hII in the price of live stock, tlie place of these was Uiken by milk. 
*i\e weekly ration, as i\\n\ by Government, was as follows ;^I*J lb. 
^li«at nr i) lb. seconds flour, or in lieu thereof, at the discretion of the 
•'ittBter, rU lb. maize meal and 9 ll>. wheat or 7 lb. seconds flour; 7 lb. 
p«*rf or mutton, nr 4^4 lb. salt pork ; 2 oz. salt, and l! oz. soap. Any 
^**ticles beyoml these which the master might supply were: to be con- 
P«Jcred tvi imlulgeneies, which hf> was at liberty t*i discimtinue whon- 
•^'or he nught think pi*oper. In 1828 the crop of the* colony was 
P*tin<i insuHicient for its nee«Is. Grain had con-sequently to be imported, 
^^^d a scarcity of bruadstutis was apprehended. The Governor, therefore, 
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puTjUslip.d a general order iji which the rntious i-ssue*] to labourers m 
the public service were reduced to 7 lb. of breail ; and all persons aiid 
settlers having in their employ .tssigned servants were CAmestly i-PConi- 
mended to adopt a similar scale, and to make up for the reduction h\ 
increasing the ration of meat. 

The prices of jjrovisions ddctuated considerably, and especially w» 
this the cose in refen^nce to such a.s liad to be inii>orted. Ij«x*allyprt>* 
duced provisions of all kinda were, however, generally plentiful ul 
modemte prices, the ruling rate^ in 1823-24 being oa follow : — 



a. d. a. d. 

Butter, per lb 2 3 to 2 10 

Cheese, per lb.-- 1 3 

Fresh pork, per lb.... 6,, 8 

Fresh bo^, p«r lb.... 6 „ 8 

Mutton, ])Gr lb 6 „ S 

Bread, \kt lb. 3^ 



Fowls, per pair 3 

Wheat, per bushel 8 

Maizo, per bushel 6 

BAriey, per bushel 5 

Potatoes, iwrcwt. 8 

Kgjjs, per duKcu 1 

At thia timo only one market a week w/is held in Sydney ; and id 
Parrnmatta markets were held only twice or thrice a year. The great 
drought which hegiin in lt>-7 sent corn up to a very high tiguri\ ami 
forced settlers to dispose of their live stock in order to buy graiu for 
the support of their hou.sebukl and establishments. All provisions, witii 
the e.xccption of meut, which became very cheap indewl, rose in \irtn; 
and the crisis was accentuated by the collapse of the sheep and ualUi' 
speculation inaugurated a few years previously, aliout the time of the 
formation of the Australian Agricultuml Company. The price of wliml 
from month to month ranged from 7a. to 14s. 9d. per bushel ; ofnuuzc:, 
fmm Ts. to 10s. Od. per bushel ; of barley, fr<tm 4s. to 9s. Cd. perbttslK-J; 
of hay, from £10 to £17 ]ier t»in ; ami of fttniw, from 20s. to 356. \mT 
Ion. The drought appears to have been almost general, and, iji the 
woixls of a writer of the time, it hml ** blasted the whole country"; 
while the future prospect of suljsistence diet was confined to ft 
-ittle water and an abundant su]>ply of meat, which was Iwiwt 
i-etailed at Ijd. a lb. Fortunately for the colorusta of New South 
Wales, the pivximity of Van Dienien's Ljind, where an excep- 
tionally good crf)p had just been gathered in^ prevented many nf tlw 
dire effects that must have foUowetl in the wake iif b»ng-c«:tntiau«i 
famine i^rices for grain. Pork was quoted at J^d. per lb., and all vepv 
tables were /wlvanced to twice tlieir i*rLlinary prico, while the)' liwl 
deteriorated by half their usual quality. The »Sydney marketi vx 
Decenil»er, 18'2l5, suj^plied the following qiuitations : — 




d. 

WHicat, per bushel 9 

Maize, per bushel 11 

Flour, per lOO lb 26 

Kg^. per dozen 3 

Butter, per lb 2 6 

Bread, pcr'2lb 6i 

Beei, ptr lb 4 

Mutton, per lb 5 

Por», perlb. 8 



Veal, per lb 7 

Fowls, per pair 6 

Ducks, per pftir 9 

Geese, each 10 

Turkc^a, each VZ fi 

PoUtoca, per 112 lb 25 

Barley, per bushel 5 ft 

Oats, per bushel 5 ti 

Onions, per lb 3 
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The Governor, true to the traditicms of his office, sought to meet the 
rigours of a season of drrmght by a gpnrral (inler, (Jatetl the 30th Sept^-m- 

Kf 182S, in which, with the Wtnv nf pnahling tlu» hukerw tliw iM'tter to 
H the demands of the public, and nf kt^ejiing down thi^ priot^ of hivad 
A8 far tufi the means of the Government wuuld permit, he sijLjniliefl Iiis 
intention, until the ensuing cmp should Iw available, of putting up t 
auctioTi sjile a jxjrtion of the wheat* in the public stores on each succes- 
Mve market day, in lots of '2\ busheb* each, for the accommodation of 
the small dealers. These sales were to be conducted for j*eady money, 
and the pn)tifc, if any, after defraying the cost of the wheat and the 
charges incurred by the Goveriunent in procuring it, was to l)e appro- 
priated to a fund for the supply to p<:M>r sottlei's of seed-maize. Fat 
cattU- nt this tinie were fjuoted at £3 per head, wethers and male lambs 
at l.')s. each, female lambs at £'2, and ewes at £'2 and £3. Paring 
1834 wheat fell as low as 3s. per bushel, and rose in the latt^i* part of the 
year as high as 14s. Prices wei"e, however, subject to much Huctua- 
t)on, particularly those for articles which wi-re not pi'odiiced in 
the c<»untry. The long absence of a ship from China with tea, or 
from the ls|o of France with sugar, sometimes produced a rise in the 
price of these articles of 100 to 200 per cent., to be followed on 
the arrival of the vessel by a relapse to oiYlinary prices. Tn 1832 
bread was sold at 7d. to 8d. per --lb loaf, and ilour at 1 4s. to IDs. 
per 100 lb. Tn 1835 beef was 2d. per lb., sugar 2Ad., and tea 2s. per lb. 
In tiuies of flfK>d or drought flour has been known to rise from XI5 to 

»per ton ; and wheat from Van Diemen's Land fetched its niuch 
Oh. \^er bu.shel in 1828, In 1834 the price of tlour was 33h. per 
lb., and the reput*iJ 2-lb. loaf sidd at Sd. ; maize wjis 3s. 6d. per 
bushel : beef, by the quarUr, \^(\. per lb.; mutt<»n, by the carcase, 2^d. 
per lb. ; pork and veal, 3id. ; salt beef, 2Jd. ; bacon, Is, 2d. ; potatoes, 
from lOs. tit I2s. per cwt. ; t4)b.Lcco, Gd. per lb. : mould candles, 8d. ; 
"dips," 5d. ; soap, 4d. ; salt pork, od. ; fresh butter, Is. lOd. ; salt 
butter. Is. 4d. ; cheese, fid.; the 4lb. hjaf, l.s. 2d,; fowls, 2.s. per pair; 
dnckH, 3», 6d. per pair ; geese and turkeys, 4s. each ; and eggs, la. 3d, 
' per dozen- Ration bread was frefjuently niiule from the meal of l>arley, 
I rye, oats, buck-wheat, Indian cf»rn, peas, beans, rice, and |-M)tatoe« ; and 
' the different classes of bread weredistiuguished as 'SStandard wheaten 

bread," " Household,'' and " Mixed." 

^^lexitcds in those days weie high. T]i 1834 houses in Sy4iney, built 

^^K lenses of ten years, and the wIhjIg expense of erecting which, 

^mcluding the leaw-rent, did not exceed j£200 each, were tjiken as 

soon nA they were completed at a weekly rental of 2os. In 1835 the 

rent of a hnu.se of two i\)oms in Sydney was fron» 5s. to 1 Os. per week, nnd 

a oot.tflge of two or three rfioms commanded 14h. per week ivntJil, Few 

bouses were supplied with water, sf» that an adtlittonnl nutlay was 

involved to meet this nece^^sity ; yet single men could obtain board and 

fridging for lOs. €il. per week, though the amount generally varied 

;weea 128. uad 14s., if washiug were iucluiJed. Hoots, shoes, coats, 
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]nit% aud otiier artioles of clothing' }ip|»psir to hftve been exceedingly dwir. 

The principal articlrs of niiinufm-ture wore coaif^ wwillen cloths 
caltbii^-tref bats, salt, candles, k'lithur, iKiots^ and drain-pipes add oUicr 
earthenware. The export of woo] rose very rapidly. Exoludm^ iho 
pnxluee of Tasiaania, in 1><21 it was 175, 400 lb. ; in 1S25, 324,000 lU; 
and in 1H,S0, 2,000,000 11*. The surplus produce of the winlniines at 
NcwCA-stle, after the wants of the Grovemnjcnt establishments had been 
supplied, were authorised by a Gftveminent onJer, rlated the 5*th May. 
1H22, to he sold at the pits to those wishing to purohfiKO at a fixed rale 
of lOft. Od. per ton, and the proceeds of auch sales were collected »l liio 
Customs as the cargoes came Ui be dischar^'ed in Sydney. From iho 
eonimencement of the year 1828 the revenue from these Bales wm 
directed to be paid over to the Commissariat Department as m con- 
tribution towards the maintenance of the bond [K>pulaLion. TbeimnuJil 
pro<lucti(>n «>f cf»U wius usually alwut 4,000 tons. The mines were 
afterwards transferre^l to the Australian Agricultural Company. 

During this period repeated ettbrts were made to improve the condition 
of the eurrency and n<bice it to a fixed standard of sterling value and 
denomination. Up t^» IS26 the circulating' media were mainly Hpiinihli 
dnllars and notes )>f the Hank of New .South Wales expre.sswl in HpaniKh 
dollars. A CSovemment onler, dated the '»th Februarj', IS23, directed 
that the public accounts should be kept in <lollars and cents, and thiA 
order reuiaiiied in force up t^i the end i>f the year 182ft. It coutinurt], 
however, tc> be the almost univer.sal practice in the colony to express 
all rates and sums in the tirst instance under British denomiuations, 
thereby rendering it nece.ssai'y,Viofore anysum cituld bo brouifht to aocuunt 
as prescribed in the j^eneral order, to lyilculate the amount in dollar^ 
and the inconvenience of the o|)enition wa.s further increased by the 
diversity in the nominal value set upon the dollar. In ttrdinary businwp 
transactions this coin ^-as rated at Trn. ; in payment of the salaries of 
civil otficei*8, at 4s., and from the 1st July, 1^2."), at 4s. 4d. ; in the 
iKsue of pay to the militaiy, at 4s. iSd. ; and in the c<dicction of Colonial 
dues, at the highest rate for which it wa** received by the lar»*«t public 
tenders made to th« Connuiss-uriat. It is readily conceivable that *o 
anomalous a aystein must have Iteen attended with jfioat incon\-enienop. 
It was determined, therefore, by the Lords CommL««ioaers of the Kinj;'* 
Treasury, tt> introduce into the several colonies a uniform currency 
of sterling deuominntitm, and iu furtherance of such tie term inatioD 
Dritiflh silver and copper money wa-s sent to the Commisiiariat Deport- 
ment in Ihy year 1S2<> to the amount of Xr»0,200 ; in the following* year 
to the amount of £13,210; and in IS^'U to the amount of £20,000; 
givin;^ for the years mentioned a t^ttJil sum of £s:i,410. Tlle« 
n;mittnnces, with the sums iijtroduced by private individuals, which 
wetv estimated at from £40,000 to £50,000, furnished the settlement 
with A circulating metlium of British coin amounting to £I30.0(MX 
Nevertholp»*s, up to the yejir 1S29 transactions between individual)* 
contiuuod to be regulated partly in British coinagcor in Spanish dr.lUT« 
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tit the d»*olurod sterling value of 4s. 4d. each, and partly with reference 
tu thtt former rate of the dollar, viz., 5s. ; or, to eiiiploy the coinmou 
lippellAtion by which thoso two standards wtM*e di.stingiiisbed, purtly in 
"sterliujjf," and jwitily in '^currency." The tnidesmans notes of this 
Bcriod wero almost invarinbly (^xprpstwd in "curitmoy " denominaliou, 
isul tho rewftrdfi offered for various services in tlio columns of the con- 
tenifHjiiiry press nominated jimounts in .Spauith dollars. Aftor the arrivaJ 
of the new coinage, aa shown by cout4'[inponiry evideitcts the Colonial 
Treasury wiiH for some time obliged to iHsue the dullui* at its declared 
Bterling value of -Is. 4<1. 

. Jn cwnueclion with the t|UeKtion of tliu oountry's currency it Is interest- 
ing to note a genoi*al ot-dtM*, dated the 2:ind September, 18liH, in which 
the Uovernoi- JiimDuncod hu* willingness to receive the rin^jj fiolhLra and 
duiiips imiued under the proclmnation of Mocqaarie in ISlit, and tu 
grojit for them bills at the name rate aR for British coin on the Lords 
CoouuiHsioners of the Kind's Treasury, or to ^ive in exchanj^o for them 
British coin to the value of .'is. 3d. sterUug for the rliijs,', and Is. Id. for 
tiie dump: but in a «,'uneral order issued in 1S29, sterling value of 
** currency " i»sued to tnxips wa.s affixed to the Fi'ench 5-fi*anc piece, tho 
2-franc piece, and tiio fmnc ; to the 8iciliaii drfllar, or scudo, the piece- 
of-f<»riy, and the piece-of-twenty ; to the Spanish dollar ; to the ITuited 
Stiit"M dtdlur ; and to the Galcutla, B<juibuy, and .Sumi rupee, indeed, 
the elimination of foreign curi*ency seems t<j have been a very slow proccA<». 
w The peri*>d under notice was marked by considenible mercantile and 
Ifieculativ^ ni^tivity. In 1.S26 the Bojik of Australia was iiifititutod, 
atfcd in 183'J the Savin^js Bank was eelablishecl by the Governor in 
Council, the latter institution allowinj^ intere^'^t on deposits at the rate 
^5 per cent, per nnnum, witli a division among the depositors of the 
inrplu» interest at tho end of ejicli yejir. The same epoch ia famous 
als(» for the establishmeut of the Australian Agricultural Company, 
whose immediiiie influence up<m the development of tlie ctiuutry wjis 
not Blt<.»jsfcther of a favourable nature. The Australian Marine Assur- 
aD<^ Company was established in 1831. 

Up Ut the time of tho advent i»f Sir Richard Bourke, the Goremora 
been eMij»owi!n.'d to make grants of Crown landy to private iudi 
ala, and rhart^ps were frecpiently insinuated of luidue favouritism, 
to call it by no har^shcr word ; and a retirinjj Governor was sevei'ely 
rvprimnndfMl for makii)|^^ n tyrant to his successor, who, on assuming the 
Gfivffnimcnt, made a similar grant to his pre<iece8sor But in 1831 
orders from the Colonial office directed the intnidoction of a new 
syntcm with regard to the disposal of the colony's Crown lands. All 
frw grants were to be cootinod to such aa were made to schools, 
cliarciieK, and other public institutions, and the otdy other method of 
aXieuntion pcrmitteil was to lie by sale at public auction, under a form 
of restricted competition. Prior to the limitation of the system of 
making grants of lanri, immigrants were entitled to receive froui the 
Cioveruor 1 square m ile of territory for every X500 of capital immediately 
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availftiile for its cultivfttinn, to the oxtout of 4 square miles or 2,560 
acres — the liniit within which the Governor was authorisetl to make 
grants to one indivichial. Persons posnessed of a capital less than 
X250f clear of all expenses of reaching the colony, were for a long time 
not consiflered as eligible to receive grants of land ; hut a subsequent 
regulation extended the privilege to thera, as well as to natives of 
the colony who were of goml character, the grant in such cJises com- 
prising from 50 U* 100 acres in any of the districts wliich liad Iteen sel 
apjirt for the settlement of small farmers. The condition of tenure 
was actual residence upon the laml granted. The regulations under 
wliich the grant*i were made were quashed by Viscount Cit>clericb, 
afterwards tifud RijMin, who set upon all unalienated land in the 
c»»lnny a niinjuiuni price (»f fjs. per acre. "With the institution nf this 
agrarian law, the industrial history of New South Wales enteretl op*m 
a new phase of development. 



L 



Third Industrial Period, 1838-1843. 

The third pericxl in the industrial histoi-)* of thp colony may b© Bftid 

to havo oj>ened uiider favourable auspices. Tnimigralion was encouraged 
by votes of public money, and, as a conf-e<juence, the population withii» 
five years increased by nearly 80 per cent, or at. the mU". of nioiv than 
15,000 a year. Settlement in the southeni jxtrtiuns was graduidly 
sprejwling, the discoveries nmde by Sir Tlnnnns Mitcliell and otJien< 
having thi-own open to occupation large areas of country, which gave ti> 
trade of all kinds a powerful impetus— an impetus which was accele- 
rated by the amendment of the lantl laws. At tJie beginning of thi« 
period all available Crown lands could be rented under lease forth** 
t<^nn of one year. Tlie le^ise was put up to public auction at a rental 
of 20s. for each section of 1 square mile. In the event of the laud 
b<'ing sold, the lessee was required to surrender it on one month's 
notice. Sliould the land not he sold, the lease was again put up Uj 
auction, whether the occupant iiiade application to that eflect or not ; 
but should it not Ixr re-kt the fact was notifieii accordingly. The 
minimum price of lantl was raised by Act of Parliament in 1842 to 
20s. an acre, although, of course, it sometimes fetched very high prictf 
in select localities. 

This ratsing of the minimum price of Crown lands immediatol y opemtwl 
us a check u|x:m tlu^land sales, the revenue derived from this source rapidly 
dwintUing away almost to nothing. In 1H:?9 the sale of Crown lainU 
realised £152,962; in 1840, £310,626; in 1841. £90,387; in m% 
£14,574 ; in 1843, £11,297 ; and in 1844, £7,402. It was an under 
stood thing that the money received from the sale of the Crown Uuds 
was to be devoted exclusively to the promotion of immigration and tb« 
replenishment of the colony's labour supply, without which cultivadon 
could not be extende<1 iii an equal ratio with tlte ac({uisition of estate* 
by capitalists and settlers ; but when the land fund was exhausted thtur 
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WAS necc554arily an end t/i bonnty-fed immigration, and Sir George 
Uipps, in iu8 anxiety to raise money fur this purpose, euibi-oiled himself 
with tho Brjuattoi-s hy inipMsinr; iipdii them s|>ecial agrarian tpgislntion, 
which they considei-eU particuh\rly grievous and nnjuBl. Tlie previous 
(Jtivernor. Sir Kichnrd Bouike, had treute<l the natural pasturage 
situated 4)utside the " )»undaries of loeation" as commonage, e<jually 
Hvailablo to all rle-sirous of making use of it for depiisturing their flocks 
and herds, pro\'ided that it was not wanted by permHiient settlers, and 
tliorefore he demanded from squattera making use of it only a yearly 
license fee of i- 10, t^^ which wa-s subsequently added, at the instance of 
Uie^e piuitorul licensees, a small impixsition of ko much a head on all 
horses, alieep, and cattle, in order tf» provide for the establishment and 
support of a Itorder police for service in the squatting <HhtrictM. Under 
the Gipps regime, as the n^venue fnira the wile of Inud hiul faile<l, it was 
thought that the squatters could be compelled to contribut-e t<» it by 
purchasing land at the minimum price, and thus to supply funds for 
immigration purptisea. This measure of the rJuvorru»r wris met by a 
or»uMt*»r eifort cm the port of tlie squatters, who lulxfured, and that 
8ucc*^*ifully, to obtain regular leases of tlieir squattnges, with fixity of 
tenure anfi pre-emptive rights. A war of interests was thus created 
bi.'tween the pastoral and agricultural industries which took years of 
agitation and much legislation t^i allay. 

The pi-aciice of assigning prisonei-s to selectors ceased abonb th« 
beginning of this ]>eri(Kl. The dispatch directing Governor Bourke to 
tliscontinue the system wius datwl •iijtli May, 1S37, and the system came 
to an end in l>t38. This event made the introduction of free lalxmrers 
abnoet imponitive, and led to tho ncti\'ity in immigration already 
referred to. A Miuster and 8er\'ant's Act, prn^spd rluring tho mhninis- 
Iralioii of Sir GtNtrge Gipps, thmws considerable light upon the 
conditions of labour during the peritxl. This niea^'ture provide*! that 
artificers, manufaeturers. journeymen, workmen, shephenls, labourers, 
and other servftntw, whfi should refu.se to serv*e the time of their 
engagements or return itr leave any work uncompleted, or who shoidd 
Hlwent theuLselvea fn>m or refuse U> work, might, u^nm the oath of one 
or rnorc cr^^dible persons, l>e brought before two justices of the peace, 
and ujxiri convictitm, in cases wheiv the amount due for work done did not 
exceed ^30, be fifljudgod Ut forfeit all or part of the wages ilue at the 
time pnweetlings were institutwl, and to pay a sum not excf^eding twice 
the amount of any damage incurred through neglect, absence, or other 
cauKe. In default of payment, the offender wa-s ctiminitted to the 
common ga**!, without bail or mainprize, for any time not exceeding 
thr^e calendar months, uidess the amount in which he was mulct was 
(touner pjiid, ^limters agJiin.st whoui judgment h.id l>pnn given for 
recovery of wages could, upon non-pa\Tnent, be niove<l against l)y distress 
and sale, and for want of sutficient diRtress c*>uhl \yp sent to gaol for a 
tenn uot exceetling three calendar months if the claim was not sooner 
ItotiafiixL Servants obtaining advances and afterwards abscoadim^ or 
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i-efusing to perform the work for which thev had been engaged, couUl 
iilso 1m? sent t<t giuil fi*r a terai ti«»t exceeding three calendar inntithifi, or 
Ui the hnus« of correclion, with haiii lahour, fur the same term ; ami in 
iiil these proceedirif^ nwaiiist workmen there waa no neeil to pi-ttve thr 
ai^iiature-ti of witnesses to ijidfiitures of wen ioe. Pei-Hons enipUf^ing 
ser^nntN wluwe enj^iiijcmonts with other persons hafl not expired wore 
timxl Tiot more thmi jtliU, nor leas than £5 ; and the aervant who could _ 
he proved to hax'e ttp«iihHl, tjestrr>yed, or luf^t property was luljud^^l ta m 
pay d<>u1>le the value of Kuch property, and also, if a niaJe, cmuoutted ^ 
to gaol for a terra not exceeiling three caleiuiiu' months. Femalf 
oBender8 were exempt frnn bcin^ sent to giuA under the pmviftions of 
tlie Act. 8ueh were the restniints imposerl upon both masters and 
wnrknjeu, iiiu[ such the restrictive Ie*fis]ation, enfurnxl with fin** and 
imprisofiuieiit witli hard labour, which the wi^dum of our forufatluTS 
evolv<^] to stimulate the industries of the young colotiy, and to ensitre 
its development. 

An interesting^' relic of the perioil iK pwiserved in the fonn of u 
labour apn*ement. So many disputes arose between u;uiter iind luon 
respeetinjc wages and conditions of servico tliat it bewintie customary fiw 
employers and workiuen t4) hove written aj^reeinents. The following is 
A copy of one such document: — "Pmsser's Plains, Deconther, \M2. 
The undersigned, John OudKe» agrees to serve 3Ir, Nathaniel Olding m 
a farm servant on such work as may l>e required, ti> a^^^ist oh j^nrdeiuT. 
or any other work, to work as a shoemaker for the family ami 
establishment when rtH]uired, for one year, for tlie huui of £2b. Ont^ 
month's notice to lie >riven. The weekly mtirHis to coitaiat of 12 Ih 
Hour, or l-l lb. bread ; 9 lb. mutton or )»eef, or 6 ]b. pork ; L^ lb. sugar; 
And 2 oz. tea. All other things M'hich Jtihn Uudgo may require arr to 
be charged against him a» part j^ayment of his wages." 

When the State was compelled, by reason of lack <»f money, to I«iw 
the settlers to their nwn eiVorts in regard to procuring lalxiur, v«rioM 
iichemes were propounded Ijy whiL'h a continuous and cheap sufifiiv' 
mijrht l>e obtained, antl some of these were carried into etiect^ Mr. 
Benjamin lioyd introduced aevei'al .shipments of natives from Tuni* 
and the New Hebrides, and employed them as shejihenU ; bat ihe 
expe4'iment proved a failure, as the islanders would not apply tlwui* 
selves to the work. Moreover, the hical legislature int-ea'ifered, noJ 
inlenlioted, by enactments, what it regarded in the li^htof an attr4«i't 
to estjibhsh a new slave trafle. The attention of the itdonists wa^ 
however, chietly directed to tho possibility of pi-ocurinp labour frum 
the EiLstp TmlieH or from China, but immi*{x-ation from such sources wa* 
deemed inadvisable or unattainable. An ai^itJition on tiie part w 
employers amcious to enj^age clieap labour from India was bejfunj ""'.' 
to be quenched shortly aftei*wai*ds by a wave r>f counter-agitAtiou tm I-li" 
part of the free labourers of tlie colony. The lar>,'e^t public uiwtiiqt 
ever held in New South Wales up to that time was convened to protail 
againbt the introduction of hill coolies from India. la the city of Sydutf)' 
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lore than 4,500 si^atiu-es were obtained to a petition <»n this snltject for 

ircbontAtion to the Queen : and Lord IStanley, Secrot^iry of iStiiU* for the 

i»loui*ssi,ex.presse(l,under«lute the :?9th Septemljer, li>45, his disapproval 

tlie project, and refused to it tiie wiiiL'tiou of the Imperial tJovernment. 

The Committee on Ininiitrratiori, in its rejwrt to Sir (leorge Gippa, 

that in consetjuerice ol* the great dearth of labour, particularly of 

ral labour, the tliH:k-injLStei's had been firiven to exhaust every 

Mit to iiici-WLse thti service deriv:il»le from the number of mou 

then einpliiyrd. TJif*'#i or four times the ot\linary and proper tide of 

^pkoep hud, it w.'i* re|»iirt.wl, been placed under the charge of each indi- 

idual Hhupherd, and many squatters had Ix'en forced to abandon the 

ariu'jf of lambs in con>iet|ut'nce of Vjeing unable to provide for the care 

augmented flocks. The demand for labour of a pastomt chanict4^r 

»p«;ars to liave been continuous ; and fresh employprs were ever 

■riving and adding their (iemanda for labour Ut timse of the existing 

Appended i& an intei-esting return of the immigrants who arrived 
New South Wales during the year 1840, and of the amounts at 
rhich they wereengagwl : — 

MaicM, per ajutum^ tvilft rationt. 



£ 

l,03t! Agricnlturml Itfcliourcni ... 25 

16 Hiiltem 50 

10 Butchera 40 

*2 t'ofjks 35 

fil Ikiincaticservuita 30 

18 Vurm ovcpscura ....^ 40 

€2<iard«atir8 40 



£ 

54 Grooms and coachmen 30 

6 Millers 40 

35 Ploughmon 26 

1 Seaman 48 

lOSShephenla 27 

2 Shopkeepers 40 

8 Stockmen 27 



il. 

50 Blacksmilhn 7 

67 Hoot ami sho« luaken ... 6 8 

I ISnwier , 6 8 

9 Ilricklavcw 7 

*■ " " Un 7 

I'' niaketB 7 6 

>'■': ' ..rs and jomera... M 

y Coopers 8 

7 t*urners fi 

7 Kngineere 10 

1 Fre»oh-polish«r 6 8 

30 Maaona 7 

22 51iU and wbcelwrighta... 6 S 

2 Miners 5 



MaU»t prr tiafff without r*Uion$, 



1 Nailer 3 

S4> Painters and glaziers 6 

4 Plasterers 6 

1 l'luinl«r G 

U Piiiitora 8 

G Qutitryriien 6 

13 ^4atldlc and hameaB makers 6 

l3:^«wverB A 10 

3 Ship'wrighta 10 

41 Tailors 7 

ilTinsmitha 6 

9 Turners , 7 

2 Upliolsterei-a ,. 7 

5 VVatchmaken 8 



ftmaiet, prr anntim^ with rations. 

£ I 



19 Bonnet'inskers 14 

SeCooka ^ 20 

07 Tlreasiiiakers 18 

313 Farm servants 14 

7 f >vDcral ■enroata 16 

517 Houaenuudft 15 



17 Kitclien-maida 14 

12 Utdies' maida ^ 20 

2 I^uurulreasea 18 

14 Millinera 90 

35 Kursery-govermwes 20 

138 Kane*nuLid« lU 
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In Sydney and other towns it w;us customary to hire workmen on 
waj:;es only, Ir»Hirjngs ami i-ations l>eing their own c<inceni ; but in tiio 
cuuntry, myl only sheplit^rds and pastoral workers generally, but black- 
smiths antl wheelwiights and otiier artisans were lodged and rationed 
acvr>rding to a regular scale. At the Iwjjriiuiiug of the period, carpenter*, 
smiths, luasoiiR, shipwrights, wJieelwriirhta, oahinet-nitikers, plumbrrt 
and glaziers, harness makers and shoemakers could earn from *)&. Ut H&. 
per day ; working overseers, gardei^ers, and wrtolsortoi's varying rat*^ 
from £30 to XTO per annum, together with lodging and nitioiis: 
ploughmen, stockmen, shepherds, and brickmakers, from £,\r> u> £35 
with hxlgiiig and rations ; and labourers from £15 to X2r> with h»dgiiig 
and nvtions, the rates of wages l>eing regulatetl according to th^ 
fujial lilities of the workmen. 

In 1839 there was a gi*eat increjis«) in wages, an ordinary mechanic 
V)ping able to earn from 8s. to 12s. per day, and a fann bibouper from 
£20 to £30, with, of course, a hut to live in and his rations ; but so 
far as ailisans' wages wore concerned their increase was coincident 
with a rise in the price of provisions. In the year 1840 contemporary 
opinion pronounces wages as being very high ; shepherds, for instance, 
rect^iving from £30 to £40 a year and rations; laliourers iu Sydney 
sometimes us much as 7s. and Ss. per day ; and female domestic servants 
£20 a year, with board and lo<lging. These were considerable advances 
on the wages of the old assignment times, when free lalrourwos tiiouglit 
to be amply remunerated at £14 and £16 per year and rations, Wagw 
fell in 1S41, wlien mechanics could l>e hired at Ts. tJd. or 88. per dav. 
farm servants at £23 per year, and domestics at £12. In 1843 the 
wages of station tJervant«, slje|>herdH, hut-kee|>ers, and otiiers declined U> 
£18 per annum, and even lews. Sheep-shearing was paid for at tlw 
rate of 158. per 100, and sheejvwashing at 3s. per lUO. The rations 
served out were valued at £12 per annum, and comprised flour, mwt. 
tea, and sugar. 

In 1838 and 1839 the crops failed, and in 1840 they paHially failed: 
and during these three years, also, the price of wool decline*! from 2a. to 
Is. per lb. For provisions in 1838, contemporary quotations were *» 
follow : — Potatoes, from 7s. to 158. per cwt. ; bread, i^d. per 2-lh. U»i\ 
l>eef and mutton, fi*om 4iL to 5d. per lb. ; eabbrtgea, from 2d. to 44. 
each ; Hour, best, 17s, |>er cwt., anrl seconds, 13s, per cwt. Tlie yr«r 
1839 was, however, a year of drouglit and scarcity, and prices rapidly 
rose to the position already indicated. I'lour ranged from £50 to Jl^^ 
per ton ; cattle frf»m £8 to £10 ]>er head ; and sheep from 308. I'^ 
£2 per head. Clean wheat wn-s quoted at £1 28, 6d. per buuhd. 
hay at £18 per ton ; and fresh butter at 3s. to 33. 6d. per lb. Brc«l 
was sold at 7d. |}er 2-lb. loaf, with a sulxseijuent rise to J^l. ; potatoes 
from Id. Ui 2id. per lb. ; meat, from 3d. to nd. per lb. ; and thp 
jirices of other articles in conniion u.'*e were prop^oiiionate. Tlie colonT 
was at this tin^e gnmtly dependent upon Van Dicmen's Ijand for suppli^ 
of wheat and tlour. Much of the grain-growing land in New Sosth 
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Wales, especially that adjacent to Sydney, had gone out of cultivation 
tUrouglt exhaustion, and the iuoi'oased iiitei-est taken in the raising of 
tvtock HUiK-'raeded asriculturf to a conaiderable extent, and a period of 
•carcity at once threw the parent cohjny on the jrraiii resources of the 
island. In the period embraced fmm the year 1838 to the 22nd 
August, 1843, no less than 1,120,402 hushela of wheat, inclusive of that 
made into tioiir, were expi>rte<i frora Van Diemen's Land, the greater 
portion of which found its way to Sydney. 

At the Wgmniag t>f the year 1840 thepric^of flour in Sydney ranged 
from £30 to £+1 per ton, and wheat was selliu'r at 128. to 13a. per 
husliel ; but as the year advanced wheat went steadily up in price, and 
the lib. loaf was Is. fid. Quotntions for hutcliers' meat in the carcaae 
were lui foUow : — Beef, 7d. per lb. ; mutton, 5?,d. ; and jiork, lOd. In 
the month of Aujfust flour at the Sydney mill.^ ranged from £30 to £36 
for Hno, inmx £30 to £31 for seconds, and £28 ibr ration. A visitor 
to Sydney at this time quotes the following prices for various articles of 
diet :— 



Turkeys, each 25 

(tMse, «aeh 12 

Ducks, per pair S 

Chickens, per i>air 6 



Eggs, each 

Buttor. por lb 4 

Milk, per quart 1 

KngiiBh ale, por glasa 



The retail pi'ices of provisions in Sydney for the quarter ending 31sfc 
December, 1841, were quoted as follow i — 

B. d. 



Wheat, per bushel 6 84 

Flour, per lb., from ^d. to 4^ 

Tea, per lb ^ 4 » 

Sngir, per lb. 5^ 



Meat, fresh, per lb 

Salt, per lb 

Soap, per lb. 

Tobacco, per lb 4 



d. 
4^ 

n 

m 



There was a general decline in the prices of provisions in 1842, when 
beof in the towns ranged from '2UL to 4d. per lU, and uiuttou fnuu 2d. 
to 3d. Tlie price of flour during the same period ranged from £14 to 
.£24 per ton. In 1843 wheat in Sydney ruled, according to quality, 
during a portion of the year, from 4s. to 5«. per bushel ; and flour from 
XI 2 to £16 per ton. Meat was snUl at Id. per lb., and tea at Is. 8d. 
\ictr lb. At the end of the year wheat was selling in Sydney at 48. Gd. 
pvr bushel, while the prioos in the other Australian cities were us fol- 
low : — liobart, 3s. 9d. ; Melbourne, 3s. 6d.; and Adelaide, 2s. 6d. per 
bushel. 

HuuBcnMit and loiitjin;^ were very high priced in Sydney, although 
in the country districta they were reasonably c'lieji[). A house suitable 
for the residi-nce of a mechanic and bis family c<>st fi-om 15s. tu IKs. 
per we^-Ic. From the Census of 1S41 it would appear that the demand 
for residential accommr»dation so considerably exceede<l the supply 

ip theii* quartet's in habitations 
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still in i}ie hands of the builtler, no less thau 809 such dwelliugs being- 
(icoupiecl jjrior Kk their ooinpletion. Tn tht^ Ltmnti'V ilthtrict£ a huij 
.suitable for the residence of au a^iicultui'al labourer ci»st tu erect 
alwmt £11); but it was, of cout-sH, a \ ery inff^rior description of buildiog. 
Notwithstftudiu^ the salubrity of the cliniale. and the reit^^nitiijn of 
different writers as to the small amount of clothing necf!8«»ikry U? \)t* wora 
in New South Wales as compared with the United Kingdom, livb«mror», 
and particularly iif^ricuUural lalxturera, requireii a quantity uf »tron^' 
clotbinjuf, apart altc^^her from any question of climate ; and this in tlm M 
year 1840, when wages were repirded ok being ])articuiiirly hiuh, wa* 1| 
fairly expensive. In 184l\ when wa;ytps bad faUen considerably . the 
coHt of clothing still reoiained Hutficiently high to constitute a serious 
drain on the earninj^s of a man in ryoeipt of Gh. oi' 7s. per day, or fmxn 
£\^ to £20 per year with ratiouK Accoaling to a list of pricw*. Itoaring^ 
date 30th June. 1842, the following quotations represent bbe cost 
the moAt necessary articles of clotliiug, and of some other goudis on 
date : — 

Jieu's Ciothiiiff. 



£ B. d. 

Colonroii Bhirta, each 3 3 

Flush trtiusers, per pair 1*2 

^folcskiD trousers, per pair ... 12 

Moleokin jiLckets, sooh 13 

iStraw hikta, each /> 



Bootfi, per pair .»..., 

S-'cUs, iicr jjAJr .,..«..,... 

Veats, each - 

Shaphord's cimU, each 1 

Uandkorchiofs, eoGh 




Wonif.n'ft Clothing. 
£ a. d. 



Chemises, e»ch , 5 

Petticoats, each Ift 

(iowns (print), each 10 

Bonuetii and capii (print), uach 9 3 

8hawb(, each 10 



£ •- . 



Aprons, each ..,.,., 2 

Stockings, per pair 2 

Sboed, per pair 7 

Ptnya 15 

Merino dresMi, each 1 o 




£ B. d. I £ S. d. 

BUuikets, per pair 12 i Bogs, oach 6 

Mattreioca, each 12 

Clothing was, however, the only thintj which the yearly servant was 
obligcM.1 to purcha£ie, save articles of luxury, such as tobacco, for whicli 
he might have a desire ; abumJance of the common necessaries of life, 
such as meat, bread, tea, and su^ar, together with abut to live in, beinit 
providcxi by the employer. Fi-om X7 to ilO per year might be allowed 
for the putchase of sucli rou^'* clotiiing as was necessary for bush wear; 
hence, although the c<^st of liviuj,' had increasetl conshierably, the tdt^ 
muto wages tliat remained to the laboui*er were higher during this 
]ieriod than at any time since the foundation of the crdouy. ThcM 
i-ate<i were not, however, long maintained. The pusition of tlie mtH-'hanic 
in the t<iwns wjis somewhat dillerent from that of the agricultural 
labourer in the busli. The former, Ijosirles having to bt«ir the ctwt ot 
clothing himself, was obliged to rent a house to live in or to hire lodginjfv 
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ami Ut pui*cha«e ffHxi and fuel ; but a meclmnic earning £12.> per yenr 
oouUi allitw £63 to cttver the fxpensfs of Lia own rations, inaludiii); 
Wrearl. mt^at, tea, aiid su^'ar. and liou8^ rtful, fuel and cU»thin^s and hi* 
would still have £>Cu\ lofc with which t^» ppoWde for a wife and family, 
and this -was a cunsiderahle advance nn the labour conditions of Ui« 
preceding (»eriod, or such as wit^ nbtaininjL^ in Kngland. 
ft||J^i(* opt'nin;^ years of the ptrriod were marked by the flotiting of 
PfBorance, auctioitf stenm navi*;ation, and rithcr joint stock companies, 
and by general specuhitive activity. Ciipital for investment on behalf of 
EagUnh conii>anics and on private account was abuntlant. The cessation 
of tranajiorUition, howL^ver, thouijU it ultimately proved advantaf»eouB 
to the cummunity, had an iniinediate result in Htopping the expenditure 
in liiec«»lony of lar^ sums from the British Exchequer ; and the effects of 
this cepsatiou of exjieiiditure became vinible almost nimultanef^usly with 
a reaction aft(!r the iiiHation of 1S39 and the following year. Prierti 
fell, proi*rty t>ecftuie <Iepreciated in value, and ruin irai>en<l»:*d. The 
action *tf tlto (Irtvernnirnt liel|KHl to brin;L; matters to a crisis. The 
of the land wiles, amounting at one time to fully £;i.jO,000, 
d in the Imnks. and the ]ji;;hest rates of interest were exacted ; 
ence the banks were obli^red to reissue in discounts the proceetly of 
these i<lonticai sales, the oriyintd purclia.se-nioney for which wiia reptv- 
Bont^ by paf»er. When the bounty system of iuimigration was nt ita 
heii^ht, tlie Government drew out their defMi*dt8 almost aa nipidly as 
they hful lodge<l them. This ft<;tion oblij^wl the banks to sudrlenly 
restrict their discounts, and gave the initial dowuward impulso to the 
mom^' market. 

It wa« the fashion at the timo to attribute all the revcraes sufferetl 
by tlie colony to a censation of the system of assi^ment of bond 
Uttbour ; but Um was ob^nously not the case, althou|^h it cannot be 
Hpkie<l that the condition of ntlaini was temporarily made more acut« 
n6y the pr»b»^y of the (Government. The perioil was one of commercial 
and sitciid transition and adjustment, during which fresli tinancial and 
industrial conditions were b^-in^^ arranjied. and the community was 
uncoiiseiously preparin;j itself for vast chan^'es and new developments. 
lV]>tidintion was the onler of the day, and hondretls availed themselves 
of the inMilvency law, which carae into openiLion on the Ist Februury, 
1842, and which was desi^jnated by the satiriats of tlie time as 
"Burt<»n'H Purpe," in allusion to the author of the legislation. A list of 
thr insolvpnts in Sydney and ita nci<fhbourhood, frcan the ItiDt-nientioned 
date to the tth August of the same year, a period of six mouths and four 
(Uiyf^, coverfyl a sheet larger than n pa^e of the Mornirty J/ernf/i, antl 
Irkcludod the names of 392 |>er«ons and firms. The liabilities of some 
of the estiitfis were, considering the times, enormous, ran^in;y from live 
t«» t**n, twenty, thirty, forty, and tifty thouf^and pounds, while one 
failure was for XI 75,2^^5. The total amount of the liabilities of these 
.102 insolvents was, in round nundiers, a million and a ijuarter storlinyr, 
aJthough many of them were aide to show goo<l assets. From the 1st 
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Februaiy, 1842, to the 3l8t December, 1843, the insolvents numbered 
no less than 1,135 : and of these 600 belon^fed to th«.^ eleven mouths 
ending the 3lbt December, 1842, and 535 to the aucceeding year. 
During 1843 a local orrlinancr w;i.s passed f*>r tho abolition of inc?ir- 
ceration for debt, and carae into operation on the 1st April nf tli»« 
same year. 

The failures caused credit to sustain a jjenera! and severe shock ; 
there was an extreme contnictinn of the oixiinary course fif trade, a 
total absence of speculation in business, and, consequently, a jyn'ai 
<Uminution in the amount of legitimate t ranautions. Vigorous effort* 
were made W renli^e funds for the discharge of existing debts, and 
prt:»j>eity was forw*d into the market for sale until purchasers cttuW 
liardly be found at any price, and the inevitable i-osult was that persons 
known to be possessed of large propcrtieji were unable to meet their 
engagements. Tn mast of the country districts orders on Sydney agent* 
were the metUum of circulation use<l by the setilei*s, and when these m* 
longer f)as.scd current, as in times of ctintidence and pros]x*rity, s|»cie 
(which did not really exist) was demanded, and thus great saciific<^ 
were rendered compulsory, because pn.>perty, though of intrinsic worth, 
possessed no exchangeable value. Historians of the perio<l narratecaMt 
of enforced sales in which shw^p fetched very small prices, somciimei 
as little as Gd. being obtained for them, while cattle occasionally realist 
as little ns 7s. Gd., and valuable horwes oidy j£3 each. 

The Legislative Council, imagining that the very existence of thf 
colony was throateued by the prevailing state of things, sought to 
"avert ruin" (to use their own expression) by ** pledging the public 
credit," but the Governor refused the Royal assent to the Bill |ia*t8C<I 
for that purpose. It was then proposed to issue Treasury hills, but the 
Council would not enfertain the idea. The failure of the Bauk of 
Australia, the liability of wIiohb Khareholders was unliinit<;d, brou|E;ht 
afiatns to a crisis, and it was jnopo^od to relieve the Hhareholders bv » 
Bill empowering the bank to dispose of its assets by a public lotterT- 
Ko attempt was made tt» defend lotteries m gcmeral, but it was con- 
tended that if the goods of proprietors of the l>ank were aeiztnl urnler 
execution, the bailiff would be seen in jKissession (»f t ^ne house in every ten 
iu Sydney, and the result wouhl 1h* a panic whicli would altogt*tbfr 
annihilate the value of property. Under pressure of such an argimipnl 
as this, the " Lottery Bill" passed, but was disfdlowed by the Brilisli 
authorities. The necessity of the case was so urgent, however, thattbt? 
lottery took place, and was successfully completed before the law olfioBn 
of the Crtiwn couUl interfere to prevent it. 

When matters were at their worsts and the price of sheep had fallen, 
as a common quotation, to Is. per bead, there was madt' what was \m\^ 
as a *' great discovery, " viz., the Kiiling down of sheep exclusively ft* 
tallow, f(ir which product there wan then a u'cmmI market in Europf 
The price of shenp was thus raised to 3r. or la. per head, 5s.orfls. wurti* 
of tallow being obtained by the process of boiling down. ConsequeDtl)'. 
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in a brief space i:>f time talluw began to occupy a cliief place as an 
ai*ticle of export with wch»1 and coal. OUier staple pixniucts were sperm 
*nl, black whale and sea-elephant oil, seal-skin.s, wattle-bark, salt l>eef, 
liides, slieep-Hkins, and kangarooskina, Tlie meat-canning indutslry 
was attempteil by Mr. Sizar Flliott, nf Charlotte-place, Sydney, aiul by 
Mr. Laidley, but it was not a succeKS liimncially, although tile preserved 
meats were, it is said, of excellent quality. 

CVmnnercial rehitioiLs were opened up during the period with Hong 
Kong, as weiU as with British India ; and the trade, which was princi- 
pally in horses, w;i8 of a prntitahle chanicter. For some of the 
gciiend exjx>rt« of the colony, the prices ruling in the London market 
in the year li^40 were as follow : — Bark (tniniotMi), por t«in, £11 to£V2 ; 
gum (kinr)), per cwt., £20 U* £'S0 \ hides, per lb., 3Jd. to 4}d. ; oil 
{Biiuthern), |M*r tun, £24 t<j£25 lOs. ;. sperm oil, pi-r tun, £110 to £1 11 ; 
whalebone, per t4>u, £135 ; wool, per lb., lOd. \^^ 2s. 7<1. ; and cedar, per 
foot, 4id. to ftid. During the year 1839, the export* of the product of 
the wjuthern fisheries comprised 12,029 tuns of black oil, valued at 
£41,341, despatched principally to Great Britain ; and 12,079 tuns of 
ir|jenn oil, valued al £11 1,280. The fisheries were, however, an industry 
whicli the colony was outgrowing, and tliey were being cclipsc<I in the 
value of their export by wool. In the year I840thepi*oductof the fisheries 
exportocl was vaUu^dat£224,l44, while the wm>l exporUxl was vahied at 
£566, 1 12, and the latter thenceforward began to bo regarded as the 
leading sUipie of the colony. Ttiwanls the close of the period th« 
whale and seal fisheries becnnie gradually diverted from Sydney contml 
iuto the hands of Americans, wlio subj^qu»-ntly absorlxMl almost the 
rntire industry in Southern waters. S<ime of the prr»ducts of the fiaherigs 
continued to find their way to Sydney fur i-e-export after the indust^ 
ceiLsed to ho prominently Australian, but oven this advantage to the 
port was loMt shortly after the guld discovery. 



Fourth Industrial Period, 1843-1852. 

This epoch in the iudastrial history of the Colony is intimately osso- 
cint4*d with the names of Sir tJenrge (Jipps and Sir Charles Augustus 
Fitzroy. The closing years of the pre\Hou.s periixl were, as just narrutetl, 
,jnarke<l by financial faihirej* and general insolvency. It was a time when 
liveshcttp wjui found t<» l>e worth less than the fat of a dead one; when 
'<x>l ha*l fallen oO per cent, in price in the l^ondon market; when the pro- 
lit derived fmm the whaling industry was suficringa serious shrinkage; 
'hen all commercial activity was in a condition of languishment, and 
'^>€Wulation was practically at an end. 

Although the year iy4;5 ushered in a period nf depression and long- 
crmtinuetl distress, an intermittent system of immigration was carried on, 
but not nearly to the extent desired by the settlers. Nevertheless, while 
dative Council was petitioning for the continuous introduction 
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of u (luf? Hupply of shepherds and agricultural labourers, the Govern- 
ment diirini; the sAine yem' was iMimjwUed to pive employment to a 
great number of laVxiurers, Many workera left the colony for Valiwimiw 
and other places, anfl onrtain discontented immigrants had depnrt«l 
from Port Phillip for the Cape of G<XKi Hope. The probability ii 
that it WHS not labour which was hard to obtain, but 'H*he&p" labour, 
arul to nieet this demand varioxis ex]>edients wore re*jrt4?d to, lh« 
one iiudin^ mast favour bein^ the priiposal, reviveii fn»m time to tiuiu; 
to introduce hill cnolie-s from India. This projKjsition was, bowev»'r. 
not only opposed by the pcfijile of the coluiiy, but, as l>efore staled, the 
SepT-fttary of State refused Ut it the sai»etJon of the Hritiwh authoritiGR. 

Tlie demand for labour at this periixl was confined almo;it wlioUy to 
shepherds and other y>astond witrkers and domefltics. The fJovcmor, 
in despatcheH under (lat« of August and Heptembtir, 1H43, stated that 
in Sydney considerable numborH of w^orkmen liad been thrown out of 
employment in consequence of tlie check that the Ijuilding trade baii 
received by the fjeneral pecuniary distress ami the re<luction in bnostr- 
reuls. and he ailded that the arrival of immij^jrants in any great number* 
under Ruch circumstance**, must pmve injurious to all parties. But 
the policy pursued by the Legislature, which n^preseuted exclusively 
the interests of the proj>ertiHd class, was to promot*^ competition in lie 
rnnks of labour by expf^ssivc immi;^tion. During the year lfS44. afl 
many as 10,000 and 1:^,000 immii^ants were deuianded as an annual 
** ex|>ort" frotn the Unitpd Kingdnm ; but the wdra from the wastt^landfl 
of the colony had practically ceased and there was no other fund frum 
whicli the pasaa«»e of immigrants could be paid, and great discontent 
was manifested because the Dritish (Tovemmeut entered into a contraft 
for the free transmission of only 4,000 adults. In 1840 rei|uest« wem 
made by the Lec^'dative Council for the despatch from the United 
Kingdom to New 8outh Wales of 12,500 emigrants annually, to b«J 
made up of 4,000 or more men, an equal numbor of women, and, in the 
case of married coujiles, of an equal projiortion of children ; the snruo 
nitif> of immigration to l>e continiied for a perio<l of not less than three 
years. The Governor recommended that the immigrants imported at 
the public expense during the year in question should number 4,000: 
and during tlie ensuing two years, 9,000. Tlie fact is, that elaboratr 
oiiculfttions wer»' for ever being made of a propurtionnto occupatioii of 
new lands, and a profwrtionate increase in flocks and herds, based on 
the experience of past prosjierous periods. No allowance was made for 
the possibility of the new areas opened up turning out sterile, arid, and 
unadapted for grazing purposes ; no discount was allowed for flood or 
dmught, or a fall in the price of the staple ; hence the requisitions fur 
the inti-oduction of labour for years ahead wfre nearly always bused 
upon an over-estimate, and the unfortunate immigrants wore, of coarsfv 
the principal sufferers. 

Many of the large stock-holders of this periiKl were enthusiastically in 
favour of a i-eturn to the old system of the assignment of bond labour. 
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ttbongi) the iiibabitanU of the towns wore naturally just as keen 
op]>onGnts tis the pi-opvrty -owners were iwlvorates of that policy. The 
scheme of comproniise proj)osetl by tlie Bntish Government met with 
Htth? favour from eitiier ]»arty, and the iUea of making tlie colony a 
prolwtionary (himpiug-ground for holders of tickets-of-leave, who had 
ije*?n pn^visinmilly punished in the Enjilisb hulks prior to being deported 
on a Kojiiurn of a ref<:»miator5' character in a distant colony, among 
a rapidly-iucveasiiig five community, was scouted with vehemenotf on 
nearly every sid**, although an influential minority workcnl at^Nulil^ 
for its accomplishment. It was generally ar^fued that the adoption of 
such a systen\ must utterly destroy the value of free labour and aunildlate 
wages, while the more fact thac New South Wales had nianage<l to slip 
her early shacklts was held by many to be a sufficient reason for 
resisting any attempt to reimpose them, no matter what euphemism 
mi^t be aclopl«^d to cloak the movement. 

A considerable number of the flockmaslera held the view — a perfectly 
reaiOQable one — tliat while the morale of the prol>ationers would lie 
no better, and probably, on account of j^reat^^r licensp, much worse 
than that of the assigned servants of a former day, their own punitive 
control over their labourora would be vnry mutrh h»S3. The free 
immiffriuits, corafH'lled to work for their living as employes of 
otlierB^ wient^d dangprous competitors, whose intr<Hluetion into the* 
colony mip;ht result in a de[»rociated wage ; and the employers of the- 
emancipated cht&s saw only the reWval of a caste reproach, and the 
recrudescence of hated social distinctions. It must not, however, be- 
ima^ined that Lord Stanley and Earl tJrey txoUA with any special 
ioconsidorateni^BS in oontintting the transportation of convicts to New- 
South Wales and Van Diemen's Laud. The gi*eat emi»loyors, the 
abwrlKTa of ** abundant and cheap lalxiur," were the real rulers of the 
i^ountry. Fixtm their ranks were chosen the members of the Legislative 
^'oiiiicil ; they hnd the rar of tlio (Governor ; and the Governor, in turn, 
hail the ear of the Secretary of State for the Colonies ; while tlie English 
authorities were only too anxious Lo relieve the over-crowded condition 
• •!* their gaols. Two powerful interests, therefore, were allied ia an 
fl'ort to re^estttbli«h trans'])ortation and the systtim of uasignmout. To. 
■ '. this threatening combination, a number of public meetings were 
It III Sydney under the auspices of the Anti-trans|x)rtntion League, . 
ind an nver%vhelming expression of popular opinion, most vehemently 
i(|ver»w> to the scheme, was given ; nevertheless the Britisli Government,, 
tinder the advice of Sir Charles Fit zroy, persisted in its endeavours to 
f'<rce prisoners upon the unwilling inhabitants of the colony. 

Sevend ship-l«wids of convicts were sent out, and an attempt was made 

lo Und them at the new settlement at Port Phillip. The settlers there, 

'j'jwever, would not tolcirate the proceeding, whereujjon tho ships 

compelled to leave for Sydney and Moreton Hay. One of the 

s, luimod the liashemy, cast anchor in Port Jackson, on the 8th 

'^unu, 1H49, and there instantly ensued a serious contest between tho- 

2-K . 
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iuliabitaiits ami tlie Kxecutive. Tinnieiliately upon tlie fiict Ticcomin 
publicly known that the HaBhomy was otF the HeaiLs with convicts 
on board, tho ^ipople of the metropolis were Iji^hetl into u. fever of 
exciteuR'nt, ami a great public lueotinj^ was forthwith convened to 
cou»i(ler whut steps should be taken in tliis pressing emergcui v, lut tt 
WJ18 universally conBi(iei"e(i. The result woh that the (.Jovernment saw i 
fit to forbid the landing t)i the pnsoners at that time, not caruig to face ■ 
tlie obloquy antl public indignation which the adoption uf any oUier ■ 
courae would certainly have bj"ou^ht upon them. As, however, tJie Hmtr 
hemy could mil he .seat l>ack, ami lier piim^ners could not pemmncntljp 
n^muin on bojird, a oompmmiae wan entered into. The prisoners vrero 
removed from the ship, and a lurp; number sent to Moretou Bay. in 
order thftt the settlors in that district uiiRht have an oj^portunity trf 
hirin*; them. Tho remainder we.re allowed to Vie tsftigned to vmioaft 
persons in the colony, though it was stipulated that the men Kbooid 
not be landed in Sydney, nor employed in the county of Cumberlaiid. 

The Lej^aslative Council afterwards procefided to take action in tW 
matter, and a resolution \\':\s prepared to the etiec^t "that an addnaar 
be px-esented to Her Majiwty, prayiu*;; that the Order-in-Council wluck 
deciai'ed New South Wales a ctdony to which convictH mi^rht Iw 
be at once revoked," The adjournment of the Council was, lio 
a^reetl to l>eforc tlie motion could he put. lu confie<|Uenoe of thia |nrtiid 
shelving of the question a j^reat public meelinj; was Jield, at which it wa* 
ilecided to (x^titiun the Council to use its utmofttendejivourM to prevent 
the revival of tni.nsp*^irtation in any form. The petition, within » short 
time, was sij^niod by upwards of ;iri,000 persons, or i>y more than tvo- 
thirtls of t;io piipulatiou of Sythiey. There was no rosisting tkift 
festation of public opinion^ and the pro-transportation membera 
rai-ily withdrew from the Council, wher(!UjK>n the motion just stAftni 
wna carried unanimou.sly, and the ad<lress to the Queen wa» aceonikngljr 
transmitted. The Or<ler- in -Council was revoked, and transportataon to 
^ew SoutU Walc^ wom thus, after many years of fretful a^;itatUMfc CB 
J>oth sides, rinally abolished. 

With the disap|»earance of the convict from the stage of indtMtnal 
life, the immi|Lcrant became an object of f^reater attention than anrff 
l^fore. Various schemes were muot«d by the sheep luid CAttlo bre«>dM« 
to procure lal>our at the old rates. One of these KchemeH was the iittiv 
duction of expinMi-«entence men from Van Diemen's Land, and aaioa* 
ations w«'ro fonond for the punntHe, l)otb in the parent colony and at 
Port Phillip. That tlie etforts of the osaocitttions wer»i not ineffediw 
is proved by the fact, ^iven in a return printed by order of the Cnuncill 
that in 1847 the nural>er of ])ersons learinfj Van Dieroen'R Land for 
the other colonies amounted to 4,7W7 ; in 1S48, to ."^,791* ; in IS49, W> 
4,G17 : in 1850, to 4,146; and in 1851, to 6,931 ; or a t^ital for fiw 
years of 24.2S0. 

Tipwardfi the close of the period, and in conset|uence of ■ toOl 

several of the leading industried^ a new view began to be ; i tbe 
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poHsibiiities of the clinmio of Now South Wales, inclush**, of course, of 
the uorthem sub-tro]>ical clUtricts of what Iiaa since becouio the colony 
t>f Queemtlaud ; nud rej^ulatii>iis wereissueii with xlw view of promoting 
the intnxluotion of foreiu:uoi'S to cultivate such comitiOflities iia wine, 
oil iiiid silk, wbicb coukl nut ho ]>roilui:ed iu the L'nitetl Kingdom, and 
for the lending or nuinufactute of whii.h skilled labourera could not 
conaequently be obtained in the mother country. Such colonists, titere- 
fore, ma desired to employ their larxl iind capitjil in the production of 
tbe commoditieji indicHted, were otfere<I by the Government a bounty of 
X36 for a married man and iiis wife (tlie a^ of neither of whom should 
excee«l 50 years), and a bounty of XIH for each chUd, nude or female, 
above the age of 14 yejira, accompany iiiu: Ix»th jiarents, or one of them. 
It was recognised that the detinition of the forei^i labourers for whom 
bounties would Vie allowefl wok necesH^'^rily impcBHhble, and any attempt 
at such detinition would Iiave l)een inconsistent with the object in view — 
to provide a supply of labour rrHjuisite for the pro^^rcsjsive development 
of the capacities of the soil an they might from time to time become 
known. As a general rule, however, the Govermuent intended to limit 
the alinwiuice to such labourers as were rei^aisite for raising articles which 
were the produce of tlie soil, and for brinnfing titem into their simplest 
marketable shape. In illustration of this principle^ wine and silk were 
iuatanced, viz., that in the case of the former, bountie^s shouhl be olFered 
for every description of labourers necessjiry tV>r the culture of the ^rape, 
and the mnnufacture and cuskingof wine ; an<l in the case of the latter, 
tor till labourere rp^juiretl for the producti»m and iirejjariitiou of the mw 
TOaU-ri.iI. but nfit for it,s manufacture. Under this regulation, bounties 
were not allowed for such persons a;* overseei's, nor for any labourers 
obtainable from the United Kin^^iom. 

The number of each clasA of immigrants forwarded to the colony, 
and arriving in Sydney during the course of a year (lf548), is shown in 
the following table : — 



CliiMot Immlftnuiu. 


MIM. 


FemalM. 


^■^■^irnl TaKfMi ■•*«•■ 


1.782 
171 

79 
41 

264 
A3 
20 

331 








OUmt laboarcn employed in the management of stock or cnlti- 
Tajfeion ol tKfi boil 




Dmnaatifl •enraoti 


1,542 


M»chanici engaged in erecting buildings or in obtaining or pre- 

paring building materials 

T^adaspaople engaged in preparing or selling articles of foot! ... 

Tmiapaople engaged in making articles of clothing 

Other Uades{»oo(ri«, mwihanina, etc »...»... ...... 


'""75 
15 


Total 


2.741 


1,632 
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A curious fact of this period is to be found in the return to Kngland 
of expire<l-Hent<?nce men. While the Oovernment wore vainly [»eti- 
tiuning for iuimigrant lahour, the expense of the introduction of 
>s-hioh they were pre|>are(l partially to bear, ticclimatiaed and experienced 
workers were leaving the colony as rapidly as they could, and paying 
tlieir own piL-^sage-moncy to the mother country. 

AUmt tho year 1849 the emigration from AoRtralia to California, 
which h)ul set in na a result of the discoveries of gold in this State, 
begun to grow more and more noticeable. In the month of July, during 
thrwe weeks, three vessels sailed, conveying from Sydney u]>wards of 100 
passengers. Tn 1850 the desire to emigrate to California hod liecome 
general, and the most stringent regulations were found to l»e necessary 
to prevent overcrowding on the outgoing vessela. During the first sir 
muntlis of 1851 twelve ships left Port Jiickson, conveying to the new 
gtild-fic'lds of America 1,684 passengers, many of whom had been 
introduced into the colony at the expense of the Land Fund. This 
migration was not, however, exactly a real exodus. Numbers of genuine 
settlers doubtless left the country duiing the long period of depntssion, 
dfizzled by a rising star of fortune in the east ; but many who left tlie 
colony were persons who had simply made the bounty syst*?m of 
emigration to Austi-alia the means of proceeding at a smaller cost to 
the gold-tields in western America. In 1851, when gold was discoverer! 
also in New South Wales, the tide of inimigration to the uolony not 
only set in in a steady volume, but the impulse to emigrate from 
Austmliu was arrested, and California, in the matter of population, 
cciisccl to pi'ofit at the colony's ex]»ensc. 

Mages varied very cunsidembly during the periotl under review. 
Dilferent contemporary authorities give dill'erent accounts ; but the rati' 
of wages depended, no doubt, upon the distance of a district frow thr 
seaport, and its accessibility to Sydney or Melbourne. In the Poit 
Phillip T)istrict, for instance, wages appear to Imve been higher at tlii* 
tiiue than in New South Wales proper-, and tbey varied very inucbcvcii 
in the parent colony. In the southern districts, during the year 11^43, 
station servants, hut-keepers, and shephertls received i*18 |»er annnni 
with i-ations ; in the more central districts shepherds' wages range*! 
from i>lo to £20 per annum, together with rations ; and the wa^efl of 
some classes of farm labourers, such as good ploughmen, from i)20tO 
£'26. Domestic servant* received from J; 1 2 to £15, and even X20, 
" according to abilities." The wages of artisans were, in 1845, qu«t«J 
at rates varying from 2s. 6d. to 4s. dd. a day ; and employment tnopv 
over, even at such low remuneration, was exceedingly difficult to 
obtain. In 1849, while the mechanics of Sydney were; suflering gn»t 
distress for lack of employment in their re.speetive trades, and were beinn 
rou;^'ldy censiired by the local press Iwcause they would not go into th? 
bush and labour ua hut-keepers and '* rouseabouts,'' uewly-arriv«l 
immigrants were Wing engaged at the following rates: — Single girl* »* 
domestics, 5s. per week and rations ; general farmdabourers, from £!*> 
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^^O j£18 p»or year aud rations; and ploughmon at from £'20 to £25 per 
year aad rationB. houHCf wiiter aud fuel found. In some cases ex- 
perienced sliepherds, who thorougbly knew tho conditions of the climate, 
and the variations of pnsturage, received £30 a year and rations. In 
the year IS-oO stockmen and shopherd-H received from £15 to £18 a 
yejir ; bullock-drivers and ploughmen, from £18 to £20; and male 
domestic servants from £17 to £22 ; in all cases, of course, inclusivo 
of rations, lod<^ings, fuel, and water. 

In the following table, which gives the medium rate of wages for 
each year during the entire epoch, may be traced the emergence of the 
colony from the depi*essiou of 1843 to the hopeful new conditions of 



Tndc or Ciaiinx. 




1943. 1844. 184S. 1840. 1847. 1S48. 1940. ISM. ISSl. 1S6S. 



Jfofw. per ddy, ^thout board and hdffinff. 



1. d. 


.Ld. 


a. d. 


«. d. 


1. d. 


1. d. 


>. d. 


%. d. 


s. tl. 


6 


4 


4 


5 a 




S 8 






5 


S 


i 


i 8 


s t 




6 8 






6 8 


ft t> 


« 


4 


6 2 




& S 






7 8 


B 


4 


4 


b S 




fi S 









4 


a a 


S 3 


4 S 




G 3 






6 4 



a. d. 



Q 



9 

D 



ITolM, prr awttupit «^ loard and lodging. 



£ 


£ 


£ 


A 


X 


& 


£ 


£ 


18 


IB 


to 


ts 


SI 


18 


18 


«0 


14 


17 


«l 


SB 


SI 


18 


18 


M 



PtmnUt^ per annum, with board and lodging. 



lonnbotuc scn'ttnta 



St 


IT 


17 


17 


14 


13 


18 


15 


1£ 


14 


9 


9 


16 


U 


14 


le 


12 


11 


IS 


12 


n 



Rations, valued at about £12 per annum, were supplied to such 
einploy^t as station servants, hut-keepers and shephei'ds. The weekly 
ration, as state^d by a Select Committee on Tmmigration, comprised 10 lb. 
Dieat, 10 lb. Hour, '1\ lb. sugar, some tobacco, and i lb. tea. If wages 
were low during the first portion of the period, so also were provisions, 
and the cost ul living was A-ery considerably reduced, bread selling at 
2Jd. to 3d. the 2-lb. loaf; meat, fmin 2d. to .'5d. per lb. ; sugar, from 
2Ad. to 3d. ; and wheat, from 4s. to Os. per bushel ; wliilo dairy pi-oduce 
and vegetables were plentiful and cheap. In 1844 beef and mutton in 
Sydney were retailed at \h\- aud 2d. per lb., and other oommtKlities 
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were proportionately choap. The following are Sydney market 
tioos for the year mentione<l : — 



qu< 



Wneat, per Imahel Ss. 6d. to 3fl. 6d. 

Maize, per ba«hel U. Od, ,, ]b. 4<1. 

Oato. perba»hcl 2a. {k\. ,. 'la. 6d. 

Barley, per Imsbel 2h. 6tl. „ Si. ltd. 

Brea4l, [jer 2-lb. loaf 2(1. 

ButU-r. freah, per lb. ..On. lOA. to la. (M. 

salt, per lb 9d, 

Flour, per ton £8 to £S 10s. 

Potatoea, per ton £1 lOa. to £*J 

Bgga, per doztiD .. 6d. to Sd. 

Peaa, par peck 6d. „ 8d. 



Pampkina, per doz. 

Bi»ef, pcrqr., perlb...0«. OJd. to 
„ retail, per ll>....Oi. ijd. „ 

Veal, per lb Oe. 3cL „ 

Foultry, per pair 2m. Od. ;, 

Rabbita, per pair 4a. 6d. ,, 

Sheep, each 6i. Od. ,. 

Fat cattle, per bead. ..£2 5a. ,, 
Milcb-cowB (inuludiiig 

calves), per bead £1 }5s. ,, 



9». 

Ob. 
Oa. 
Oa. 
2a. 
6s. 
8a. 
£2 1Sft. 



I 



£3 15s. 



I. 

I 



In 1845 flour was quoted at £\0 per ton, catUe at £\ per Lead, and 
aheep at 5s, per head. ProWaions appear to have romainod fairly 
choai», throughout tlie period, in all parts of tlie colony. In 1847 

LelUoume market cjnotations gave potatoes as selling retail at 3.s. fid. 
4s. per cwt. ; most kinds of fruit and vegetables at low rates; 
and turkeys, from 6s. to 7s. each ; duckn, from 3s. 6d. to 4s, per 
pair J fowls, from 38. to 3b. 9d. per pair; eggs, from Is. Gd. to Is. 9H. 
per dozen ; and butter from U. to Is. *Jd. ()er lb. In the munth of 
March, 184(S, wheat was quoted in Sydney at 5s. per bushel ; meat at 
2d. per lb., and tea at 2s. 3d. Tho prices of pmvisions in Sydney 
markets in 1«S49 were according to the following rates : — 



Wheats per bushel 4a. Od. to 48. 3<l. 

Maize, per bushel la. StL 

Flour, tme, per ton ...,£I1 

,, per lb. l^d. 

Potatoes, per ton « £ti 

Butter, per lb 8d. to 9Jd. 

Cheese, per lb 4d. 

Baoou and hoju, per lb 4id.. 



Geese, per pair 01 

Duuks, i>er pair ..Js. 

FowU, per pair 2s. to 3s. 

Bwf.perlb 2d. to 3d. 

Mutton, per lb lid. to 3d, 

Veal, per lb. , 4d. 

Lamb, per lb ».....4d. 



The retail prices of articles in general nse were as follow : — YnA 
butter, Is. per lb. : milk, 3d. per tjuart ; tallow candles (lociilly-nuKie), 
4d. per lb. ; cheese, tid. per lb. ; oofFw, la. Id. per lb.; tea, 9s. peril.; 
moist 8Uj3:ar. 3d. per lb ; retined sugar, 6d. per lb. ; colonial tobacco, 
Od. per lb.; and other articles of ordinary cjmsumption at like lovr 
prices. A flheep c<^uUl be purchased at 4s. 6d. tn Os., and a nnlch- 
cf>w at 208. to 30s. In tho fall of the year, however, fat cattle wer« 
quoted at j£5 per head, and beef and mutton wt*re sold at tho unusual 
prices of 4d. and /kl. per lb., but meat did not long remain so dear, tu 
December, 1849, prinip beef was quoted at 6a. 4d. to 8s. per cwi; 
mutt<.m was selling at 2d. per lb. ; fat stock had declined to SOs. a bead; 
and wheat was quoted at 3s. ftd. per bu.shel. In 1850 Ijoef was retailid 
in 8ydn*^y at Id. to l^d. \^v lb. ; tea was Is. 6d. per lb. ; sugar, 3}<l 
j>er lb. : and wbeat, 3r. t*» 3h. 6d. p^r bushel. 

Hiiuse r»?nt remnint*d ix'unpai'ativcly high, notwithstanding ihtt 
building was at a standstill, that mechanictj were looking vainly fflf 
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tloyment, and that Louse property had fallen 33 per cent, in value 
*c]uent u]»on the entifri^tiori of people to California, A return 

cl 1819, whiL^h dealt with franchise quaLiHcations, showed that there 
were within the limits of the city of Hydjiey 288 houses with a rental 
of under ilo |>er annum ; 1,493 with a rental of i,*5 and under XIO ; 
1.757 with a renUl of from XIO to X20 ; and 4.204 with a rental of 
£'20 and upwards. 

Alnjut the beginning of the year 1844 some slight reaction WJ4S 
oxperienced in the trade of the colony, and the ilepressed state of 
Io«il interests was felt t<» be reviving. CW temporary writers bailed 
the new year as a fresh starting-point for renewed enterprise and 
confidence ; but, unfortunately, the condition of things was in no way 
permanently itnprovetl, and the depression shortly afterwards Ijccame 
more pronounced than ever. Australia, however, luwl no exceptional 
experience, and there is little doubt that the li>cal disfisters were but 
the hack-wash of the wave of depreRsinn whioh rose in Eumpe. Through- 
out the whole of the eastern colonies the •»reate«t distress was felt, and 
many mercantile houses wliose en^flit had hitlierto been undoubti^d, and 

^|hp proudly rlated their establishmcat from the &Jundation of the 

^B^ements, were laid prostrate. 

^^Boiling-d(twn, meat canning, and other devices were resorted to in 
Hper to revive the commerce of the colony from the stuj^natlon and 
lethargy into which it had fallen^ yet notwitli^tandin;^^ all tix[jedients 
aSHirii steadily l>ecame gloomier, prices continued seriously U^ decline, 
and sfMjculation whs pnictically at a standhtill. It is diflicult to 
imagine to what depths the colony luight have sunk had it. not been 
for the discovery of ;?old in 1851, when the fiice of everything', an if at. 
the word of a ma^ieian, became instantly ciianf^ed, althouf^li the full 
infiueaoe of the discoveries was not felt until the following year. 

■^n>e in<lustrie.s during this period comprised sheep and cattle-breeding, 
^B^inf; and seiilinii;, coal-mining, hoi-w-breeding, *;eneral and dairy fann- 
mff, timljer-gettinfi. and i^old-mining, Hoilingdown slieep and rattle for 
t^ii- fat waft, of course, only an efroi*t to realise somethinj? on 
rstnck — an expfwlietit which cannot l>e regarvlcf! as a lep-iti- 
at all ; while the southern whale fisheries were jmssing 
into the hands of the Americans. From time to time smnll vessels 
were sent to collect trepiing on the northern coast, and this was subse- 
quently ejcported to China, where it comruivnded a ready market ; but 
it appears that the industry was not sufficiently remunei-ative, and it was, 
therefore, allowed to fall off. The prfxluction of tallow, just prior to 
^he discnvery of gold, was, to all intents atid purposes, the colony's 
Hhple industry- Tn the fall of the year 1847 a local journal bewailed 
Tfci fart that the prf»dnction of a yenrly output of 10,0(K) tons of tallow 
neceswitvited the shnightering of 75,000 head <if cattle (sufficient to few! 
riple for one vear, at the pmportion of 10 ll.>. <tf meat per 
400,000 sheep (sufficient to feed 40,000 people). 
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Tlie nianufucturing projcrress of tlio colony flariti^ this fieriod «m 
l>e fairly ^augptl by the foUowiiig table, which phows the increjtse in 
the number of the various industrial establishments from 1829 to 

RsUbllKhnientc Igffl. 1S4& 

Diatilleries 3 2 

Rectifying and oompoanding eBtablishments 2 

Breweries 6 21 

8ng»r-refining works 2 

Soap works 3i 

CunOle factories 3 i 

Tobacco and Baas' factories , 4 

CloUi factories 6 

Hat-making catablisbments 2 4 

Kope'Works 4 

Tanneries 11 40 

Salt-works 2 2 

Salting and presetring meat works B 

Gas-works | 

Potteries 7 

OUsB-workB 1 

Smelting- works I 

Iron and bnwa foundries 13 

The following nulls were also at work : — 

•Steam-engine com-milU 4 ft.') 

Windmills 16 20 

Wftter-milU 10 43 

Horse uiilU 8 33 

The colony's principal exports at the be^nning of the period wrre 
w(K)U tallow, oil, skins, coal, bark, and salt beef ; and> at the close of the 
period, gold was added. 

Fifth Ikdustrul Pebiod, 1852-1858. 

The fifth period nf the colony's industrial history extends from 
the year 1852 to 1858, and is pr(^|)erly the period of $;o|fUhunttog 
thraughout the eastern Australian colonies, and even in Xew ZoiUantl 
It begins shortly after the separation from the mother eolony of tin* 
Port Phillip District, and its formation into a separate priivim^ tinil*^ 
ihe name of VicU>ria, and closes just prior to a subsequent di-snieniKT- 
meiu, in which originated the noitheru colony of Queensland. Tbo 
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whole epttch may he auinniariswd as one of rapid j^rowlh and great 
change, usiiered in with the rush for gold, ami ending with tht^ suhsi- 
denct' of the inteiiMe excitement and the Htoppage of irainigration. The 
Hrwt half of tlie period is associat<*d with the conelutlin;; yejira of Sir 
CharlpH Augustus Fitzi*oy*s term of otbce ; the second half with a portion 
!»f Sir William Deniann'H administration. The epoch is chieHy interesting 
politicilly on account of the initiation of resjtonsible government, the 
Hrst elecl4>d Parliament of New South Walfs assemhling on the 22nd 
5Iay, 1856; and comnaercially. because of the eonstruction of the fii'sb 
railroail in the colony, ami the eRtablishment of steam communica- 
tion with Oreat Britain — the Chufwin, the first steamer from England, 
arriving in Sydney on 31st August, 1852. 

The riijiicovery of gold not only put an ejid to the depression of tlie 

previous period, hut it prcjiarefl the colony, by the creation of fictitious 

values, for another depression, .tnd ctlectetl a revolution in all industrial 

relations. According to contemporaiy evidence, the supply of labour in 

uuiny occupations speedily brcame exhaiiatfHi, and there were more 

persons desirous of luring labourei-s thiui tliere were labourers to l^e 

hired. The diggings drained not only Melbovirne and Sydney, but 

Adelaide, Hobait, and every other Australian centre. Most brunches 

of industry and all public works were at n standstill. In 1S52 it was 

{Mtiinate^l that no fewer than fi-om 8,000 to 10,000 men were engaged 

in e;old-niiuing in New South Wales alone. In 1856, when the output 

had fallen considerably, the number of gold-minprs, acconling to tlie 

tig-ure8 given in the Census returns collected during that year, was 4,451. 

y\r. Christopher ItoIIeston, then Itegistrar-Uoneirtl, insisted, however, 

that these tigurps indicated only those resitliiig an the g<jld-iields on the 

Iftt March, 1856, who were then actually engagf^l in digging for the 

precious niet-vl, and who comprise*.! probably not more than one-third of 

tiie number that at different seasons of the year wore in the habit of 

leaving their usual callings to try their luck at digging for gold. As 

l>earing upon the same question, it is inten^sting to note that tha 

iinnil>er of persons who foumi employment in pastoral pui-suit« fell from 

ir>,C19 in 1^51 to 12,387 in 1850, notuithstunding an increase of over 

« million in sheep, and of half that nundjer in cattle. The decrease in 

the number of hands wiis not due to iTnprovements effected in the 

mnn.agement of station j>ropf!rties, but to the ticsertion of shepherds and 

p*rrsons tending cattle, who Ifft the uneventful life of the pastoraliat to 

join in the seareh for goI<l, princij:ally in the neighUmriFig colony of 

Victoria, which province bail absorbed over 30,000 persons, chiefly 

«blp-U>Jieil fuiults, who liad crossed the river Murray to the gold-tields 

of the south, and had never returnetl. 

The gohl fever bmught to Australia not only young, stalwart, 
«^nter|irising men of great endumnce, tuid capable of lulapting themselves 
to almost any conditions of life, but also nmltitudes of others whose 
chi^^f idea was that wealth e<»ul(! be acquired almost without exertion, 
[uro the hardships of a digger's lot, withoat 
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ppofojwion, and capalile of only the lightest luATiual lalx>i4r, they nu»«l]y 
drifted back t^* Sydney, where a Iiii*ge number r>f unemployed itml 
gathered together in 1858, when the rush to the Port Curtis goid- 
lield broke out. Joining tlie unemploytKl from the mines of Victoria 
and New South WiUes, they rushetl in thousnn<i£ to the new Held, no 
less than 4,000 leaving Sydney in the sfMioe of a month, while 6,000 
went from other parts of Anstraliii, A few weeks suiliced to show 
that the Port Curtis pold-fir'ld could not maintain so many, and in thf 
latter part of the year tlie mujority left for Sylney, where tbey ruamed 
the streot^s di8ay>pointt'd and unemployed, until drawn away by the 
attraction of other rushes. 

I>unn;^ thiH perio<l, in consequence of Uia imjiossibility of inducing 
imniijLfrants to come to tiie colony from the United Kingdom n* 
lulHiurers and mechanics, and in view of the grejit dearth of l&bour in 
nil the ordinary occupations of life, the importation of a useful cUss of 
forei^ierK, pfirticularly CrermanK, wuk strongly urged in the pul^lic prinU, 
and it was asserted that any number of men from Germany could be 
persuacled to emigrate from their native land under engagement to 
refun<l all the expenses of tlicir pas'mtre out. Many, in fact, were bo 
imported, under two year** indentures, at ;C20 pfr yej»r, biiiding theui- 
flelvt« to refund £18, tlie c<»st of the passiape, out, of their total eamin*^ 
However, systematic emigration to New South Wales fron» a Kuro{>ean 
oonntry other tlian the UniUnl Kingflom was never carried into cfTect 
on any comprehfnsive scale. It is interesting to note that, in order to 
fftcilitatc the construction of a railway, the Government consented^ in 
t\w year 1852, to allow 500 railroad labourera to be brought oot at tho 
expense of the immigration fund. 

The rates of remuneration for ordinary labour were on the increase in 
each of the oolonies, and many brandies of iD<luhtry were comtng to 
A standstill for lack fif men to carry them on. Tn Adelaide, for 
inst-ance, wages were not only ilaily advancing, but settlers were glad to 
hire the alwriginns of the colony to gather in their cropa^ In tfaa 
nater Cfdony of Victoria, (.srpenters, wheelwrights, and brioklayeis 
received, in 1853, I5s. per day, with board and lodging : carpentera, in 
town, without board and loclginij, 28s. per day. and in the ctjuntrj- 22s. 6d. ; 
masons, in town, without board and hnlg^ing, 2()8. 9d. perdny, and in the 
«!ountry 25s. ; bricklayers, in town ami in country, without board and 
lodging, 25s. [>er day : and smiths and wheelwrights, in town and in 
w^untry, without bc»arrl and lodging, 22s. fid. pf^r day. Tn 1854 IheiataB 
of wages ruling were quote<l as follow ; — Smitlis in country, 203. per day ; 
masons, in country, 22s. 6d. ; wheelHTights in countiy, 2'iR., and in town, 
30s.; carpenters in country, 23s., and in town, 25s; and bricklayeta 2D 
country, 25a., and in town 308., without board and lodging in ea<^ obr. 
But in Victoria wages were much hi^ier than in the parent colony, in 
consequence of the continu/vnce of the mining boom and the aleorp- 
tinn of nearly all enterprise and all available labour iu the one directioa 
of gold-gnttiug. 
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' The follrtwinff tablo slitjws the ruling rates of waft:fls in New South 
Wales liuring the ppriotl, tiikiiiij only the most prominont irados. To 
illustrate the vast change which a few years umJe, tho rates for 1851 
ftre also givea : — 



Ttuio or Csllinjc, 



18S1. 



laea. 



iBsa. 



1864. 



lau. 



laav 



U&7. 



ISfiS. 



BrickUyora 



Oounom 



JoiiMni 

lK«tlHDi4cn 




Malts, ptr dav, rn'MduT bonr^ awA la^pimf. 

«. (]. I a. tl. K. d. I >. ■■ I •. H. 

(to u tr. (I 

8 f) IS 

5 V 4t 12 U 



ft 







I B. 



ii> t ,j 



1^ to wio/rttotiU 
'• In 14 lO/tt 



3& to 

ir> to . Kf to IS 10 to u 

1!) Ui J'Mt. t.i i: 1 ui J* i'i (ri 14, ...... 

li. ta 4W1S to IS 12 to 15|»!» to W 

\1 to IKIO r^. in It to X2110 to 121 



1(( to 

17 to 

U to 

111 to 

l& b> 



10 I: 



1" to 1B112 to 16 

: to i4jW to 1$ 

'^ 1 4 n to IS 

' M to IS ...... 

U to )fl 

. !" I'J 12 

T>) 1412 to 14 lOtoU 

to I7i:t to 15 

to VI' M t't 19 

:;'tltol&iU M lh\ 10,« to U 



p0m»if»t P*^ anniMM, with board and lodffin^. 



0— aiml ■arrmnii 

fhnm-tt<mm tervuili. 
Diikif7-w«mcn 



\t £'£ £ 


^ 


£ 


£ 


Jl 


£ 


lin to iS IS to 2:. 


M 


23 


«a 


Sfi 


28 


|14 Uf ]M14 to IS 


17 


tt 


zs 


31 


17 
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9U 


« 


sa 


H 


xs 


9 to 1 :> 1(1 to IS 


17 


IB 


IS 


IS 


18 


U to in 10 10 18 


18 


SB 


S3 


•J2 


til 


la 14 


Ifi 


as 


sa 


» 


10 


U 14 


16 


tf 


S8 


10 
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The piioes of all sort« of pfovisions and of all articles of clotliing were, 
doriiii; this golden era, Iar;;<-'ly increased ; indued, then? was haixlly a 
comniiidity in the market, wliether an article of ua^ or of luxury, tho 
price of whidi might not be described us *' fancy." In 1853 bre/id 
muiti at 3^ to 4d. per lb., but certain lines of provisions were fairly 
tfeas«inable ; for instance, tea was quoted at Is. 4d. per lb., HUgar at .*Ud., 
meat at 3d., butter at Is. 3d., potatoes at (is. per cwt., brandy at 
[2<'{s. [>er ^illori, and iuijK)rted beer at f^a. p*.'r gallon ; flour, however, was 
quoted at 3d. per lb., the price per ton ranfjin^ between Xl^O and ,£27. 

Ut^mxe-rent n>se, of course, with the influx of population, the nundMjr 
of pertonu rc<|uirinf^ residentitil accontinodatioii beiii^ ho much in excess 
af habitable dwellings that the Census of 1856 enumerates no fewer 
701* houses /L8 bein;^ in oc(;u|iatton althou^^h Kiill in the hands of 
builder. As illustrative of tJie exiii^fencies of the time in this par- 
[ticulari it is intsrestin*^ to note that of 3U,807 dwellings, 1,70U were 
'tents, 31 wore drays, and G+ were ships used as residences. Of the 
totftl nunilter of habitations iu the colony, ^3,790 wei-e built of wood, 
and of aucJi inferior nmteriaU as >)tirk, slabs, wattle and dab, and the 
like, and 225 of iron; while mow than 3:;^ j»er cent, of the dwellings 
thatch. 
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Tlie oiglit or ninn years charactt'rised by the rage of the goli 
fever exeroised a vfry j^reat econfuriio effect on the condition of thf 
working classes, for hiiil there bk'eii uo di&coverv of g"'ld it is not 
iinprobiibie that, with respect to Kitli the standard of living and tlie 
remuneration of lalxiur, the conditions existing prior to 1850 wouM 
have lon^ remained without any i^reat change for the better. Tn those 
days the standard of labour in Englantl was the practical t«st of tb* 
conditiun of the working classe^s in Australia, who were thuu^jht well 
off simply because their earnings en-ibh-d them to enjoy ccmfort* 
l>eyond the reach of their f(^ilow8 in the Ohl WurM. Since the ^Id 
era this has been chanf^ed, and the standard now made for tliemselve* hy 
Aufitniliftn workers has no reference to that of any other country. Tlie 
attractions of the ;^oM fields had also a nmrkwl subsp<iuent effect ii|Kia 
induRtries of an absolutely different character. Many men, of all 
starts of trades and professions, who were drawn to these shoi^es by ibe 
prospect of jvcquiring enough of tlie i>recious metjd to ensure their ind^ 
pendenco, remained in the country, and pursue<l less exciting and less 
precarious callings, while gold-tninera themselves in many cases ceoMd 
the ex[)lnitation of the niiiien%l which wa.s to have made them rich, BZid 
turned their attention to the winning of silver, copper, tin, coal, and 
other minerals. 

Another efft*ct of the gold rush nmst not be lost sight of AlthoDgli 
New South Wales had ceased to be a place o|ien to the reception of 
British convicts, yet the colony was permeated with so<'ial and economic 
idf>as begotteii of the transportation era. The men who had been 
convicts, or who were born of convict parents, were a coiusidemlle 
element in the population, while the employers had, for the most pwt, 
at one peritMl or other of their career, been uiasters of bond labour. A 
few years changed all this. It was as if Austndia had l>een newly 
dis<:overed ; certainly the counl.rj* was reculonised, ami the bond 
population and their descendants became a .sinall minority of the popo- 
lation which every year made more insigniticaut, until at tJie presen' 
day it is only in out o£ the way corners that tlicn* is anything to 
remind the observer that New South Wales was at one time a peoJ 
settlemr'nt. 

During tlio whole of this perifnl considerable activity was shown in 
testing the navigable waters of the colony, .ind repeated effort* wem 
made to open up eomnninication by way of the 'rivers Murmy and 
Darling, which, of course, had a corresponding influence oti the gmat 
pastoral industry of the colony hy affording means of cheap transit (<ff 
the leatling stii]>Ie of the interior. In lHri3, W. It. Randall, in hissmiH 
steamer, the Mary Anne, was the tii-st to [troceed up the Murray, iind 
eventually lie reached Maiden's Punt, as the crossing from Bdiuco to 
Moama was tlien nametl. In the same ye-ar Captain Cadell proceedftl 
in a steunier up the Murray to near Albury **with tlie greatest HSf 
and success,"' This voyage attracted marked attention, and was tl"* 
caufie of the inauguration of regular steam-service on the river. 
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idell, JohfiHon, and Ufihertssoii, ftiid Mr. Uundall, suKsc- 
(ollowod up the on^iual essays iii the direction of inland river 
fn by steaming up the coursoa of the Murrumhidgoe, the 
thf» Barwon, nnd tlio lulwards, thus making accessible to pupu- 
hd opening up t*> the wool-growing induKtry, an enormous 
6f territory. In the north, A. C CJregory (in search of Leich- 
Dalryuiple. and other explorerK, were »uco'es»ively unlocking 
^uatters, who followed closoly in their wake, the browl ureas 
flfcgo, whose alnn.»st immediate occupation advanced the northern 
9 of iu\Mtiit\tig localities, known as the Moreton Bay District, in 
ides to the dignity of the colony of Queenislantl. It is note- 
Ind distinctly characteristic of the period, that by the year 1854 
iase of land for njE^ncnltural purjH»scs had almost ceased, terri- 
Ig taken up instead iii large tracts by pastoral lessees for grazing 

Ifvelopment of the pastoral intlustry made further and furlfier 
Iks inland a matter of necessity. Tn the Hrst years of Au»ti*alian 
he coiustnl belt only was available, hut with the crossing of the 
tintains, in 1813, a new horizon strett^hed Ix^fore the pastoral 
k>n, and with each .successive discovery by Oxley or Cunningham 
ell or Hume plain was added to plain of pa.sture, and tho paths 
plorerH were dotted with chains of squattoges. In the earliest 

r;toral betUement it was customary for stock-breeders to drive 
to the nearest unoccupied good country when they increased 
be graxiug capabilities of their piisturage^. In this manner the 
fses in the western districts became stocked, and the country 
I them occupied. The pnictice came into vt»giie when cattle 
feasinj; in value, and when, therefore, it was absolutely neccs- 
^eed them at the least expens<^. Those herds were, however, 
p atmin ; tliey fi*ei|mrfitly iifcame wild and unmanageable, and 
ify with the inHux of population during the gold fever days, 
ih pric4?s wt'ie ]»aitl f<»r meat, that they aet^uired any value, 

£, nevertheless, showed that tlie interior country was good for 
ing, and proved tiiat land wliich had hitherto been regarded as 
^ns very fattening [xisture — for they hml discovered " salt-busb," 
ihint which retains its vitality when other kinds of herbage have 
bered away. The grazing value of the river country, or 
j ha8 never since been challenged. 

>wprt> throe great waves of settlement which swept over 
t The lir,-*l, Ut which allusiun has already been made, flowed 
inlaiitl plains between the colonies of New South Wales, 
innJ iSouth Australia. The second rolled further inland, and 
be occupied country, as far as the central basin of the conti- 
fce third went northwartl to tiie downs tif Queensland. Tlie 

E.tion of stock arose fiinji the demands fi>r meat rnwle by the 
re. ThcBUccesRof tlii>< pioneer movement inspired the sec^ind 
rhich was prompted by the demujid for wool The third 
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eitaay in pastoral Kottlciueut w:l.s tjccasioced by tUe miiintainecl ani 
creating value of all .stjuattrng pro|>erty. The growth of the pastAi 
iiuhistry lias already been udverletl to, ami :kl.so the inlluencfj iJiat 
gold diflcuvericB had u\H)n it — on the one liiiiul retanliug its devijit 
meat by ilepriving it of labour, and on the otiier hand, encouraging' 
by the creation of a demand for carcase ineah, Tn 18;>1 the nundwr 
sheep in the colony was estimated at alxjut 7,000,lX)0, and iu 1861 
just after the subsideneu of iho wild duya of speculative fiXcitemmiV' 
t>,000,000 ; hence the dearth and costliiicba of labour, together with iho 
deiUAJid for Qieatf ap^>ear t\j have been reHponsible for the decrease of 
the docks to the extent of 1,000,00<J head dui*ing the decade. Tint 
subjoined statement bliows the number i.>f tjheep in the colony at eacli 
year of tlie periud, together with the value of tlie exports of wool aui 
of tallow aiul lard : — 



Yeof. 


Sheep. 


Expartt ot— 










Wool 


TWlowuid LaitL 




No. 


£ 


£ 


]S52 


7,707,1117 


676,815 


140.811 


1853 


7,1H*I1.70» 


!«H».st»6 


i:m,:o8 


1854 


H.U4.U3 


1.1S1.D50 


UM.*2m 


1355 


8,002.499 


1,078,017 


I23.2JV6 


]8fi6 


7.73tt.3i2:i 


»,:««, 070 


137,302 


1857 


8.130,162 


l,27o,l>ti7 


82,i:*4 


IS5S 


7,'iSl,76'2 


l,l*J«,4Sfi 


5a, 186 



Horses and homed cattle, od the contrary, increoaed, although ' 
was a falling off in the latt^ir in lt*v»8. The number of pigs ia tfc« 
colony ;aTadually decreased to the year 1854 ; in 1855 they udifad 
nearly 5.UO0 to tlieir number ; iu 1J^5G, nearly :JS,000 ; and in 18&7, 
over 3,000 ; but they declined in 1858 by over 10,000. The following 
are the stock returns for the period : — 



TcftT. 


HonM. 


Homnl CalUo. 


Hk* 




No. 


No. 


No. 


1853 


123.404 


1.40dv984 


78,559 


1863 


13tt.7U5 


1.552,285 


71,385 


1854 


I48.sr.i 


i,oH],'5b 


63,255 


1S55 


158.159 


l.Sr>8.407 


68.001 


1856 


168.92M 


2.<K»H.4IH 


105,908 


1867 


i80,a">3 


2.I4.S,(i«4 


169,160 


1868 


200.713 


2,U0,tiO4 


92.843 
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Agriculture waa gr*eatly neglected duriufj; the days ol the goW 
rer, juwl tlie wilea of land rt-ali^'d far frcmi what nii^'ht liavo Ijeen 
*ot«l from thti tocreosing indux. of population. In lb 10 there were 
16,1 It) aci-efl under cultivation, and the hind revenue for tlic year was 
In 1854, fourte«^n yt'ai-s afterwards, llie nuinher of acres 
ider crop waa 131,v<57, and the revenue frtmi land sales, .£'M\i^'t^3. 
The following statement sh«»ws the area under cultivation for each year 
period, together witli the revenue derived from the sole of the 
my's Crown lands : — 



Year. 



AnM under cultivation. I 



Revenue from land 

HHJCM. 





acre*. 


£ 


18S2 


131,730 


55.808 


■ 1853 


I3<J,IIU 


2! 1,035 


1 1854 


lai.fti)" 


319,533 


■ 1856 


171.100 


270,«:HJ 


■ 1866 


18«.034 


2.l5,.ja5 


f 1867 


]S4,514 


210.333 


186B 


223.296 


240.633 



In 1S46 there were 183,360 acres under cultivation ; in 1843 there 
had been 146,105 acras. A comparison botwL-en these years and tlie 
years quoted in the foregoing table will show huw tlie agiicultural 
interest hod licen bmught almost to a stamlatill during the jK'riod of 
exploitation of the gokl-tields. But the excitement caused by the 
trsuit of the preciou-s metal not only had its temporary eflect upon 
pastoral and agricultural ilevelf»pment of the colony ; it i-etarded 
the growth of its manufacturing industries, though it doubtless 
;ted hither the i>itpulation to whom tho.s*> industries owed their 
[uent revival, and who supplied labour to operate them. In the 
Ibllowing table the mills and factories, together with tlie {>opulation of 
the colony, are given for each year of the period, with a siiidlar series 
oi facts for the preceding seven years : — 








HUtaWMl 






Mills aiKl 


T«u. 


PopnlaUon. 


TDMuriMtarinK 


Tmt. 

1 


PoptUatiMi. 


tnaiiutMoturirig 
«aUlili9ihiueiiU. 


^ 1845 


181.556 


266 


1852 


20S.254 


286 


■ 1846 


196.704 


262 


1853 


231.ft88 


284 


1 1847 


205.009 


266 


1854 


251.315 


286 


IMS 


220.474 


305 


1855 


277.570 


371 


j 1849 


246.280 


354 


1856 


2SC.873 


432 


1850 


265,503 


388 


1857 


305,487 


418 


^ 1861 


•197.168 


291 


1868 


342,062 
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* Dmtmm owlRf lo wvtmiM ol Port PhilUp Dltlrlet. 
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AVitli Rtoam communication with other ptirts of the worlJ, and 
intixxluction intf> AuKtnilin of the railway fiystem, new markets w 
beinf* created for tlio trade in coa], although it w;vs not before th« 
subsidence of the gold fever that tliey Ijt-j^an to be avnileil of. The 
(juautity of coal raised in lt*52 waa 67,404 tons, ami iu 1S58 over three 
tiuit-'S as much, viz., 210,307 tons. In 1S50 and 1X51 tlie prico of C(»4l 
ranged from 9s. to 10«. per Urn ; in 1852 it lia*.l rinen to over .SOs. |»er ton, 
although it did not remain for an extended period at this high rtgure. 
The quantity and value of the production of this mineral during the 
period under review were as follow : — 



\mt. 


QuAnllty miKtL 


Avi.'T»(fe priee 
portoa. 






toni. 


9. d. 


£ 


1852 


(S7.4t»4 


10 11 


30.S85 


3853 


9(>.8(>9 


IG 2 


78,059 


18U 


llO.tUO 


20 G 


119.380 


1859 


137.07fi 


13 


89,082 


]Sfi6 


lSl».9liO 


12 5 


117,006 


1887 


210.434 


14 1 


148.158 


1808 


216.397 


15 


162.162 



i 



Up Ui the year 1852 the commerce of K"ew South Wales, as shovn 
in the figures representing the imi^rts, was ernitic in an espt?ci»! 
degree, but with the year in question came a marked expansion in the 
coh>uy*a trade, and the volume of imports increased in a single year 
fnmi about two to more than six and a quarter millions, although lb* 
returns for the next three years would appear to indicate tluitthf 
imports of 1853 were due rather to speculative enterfirise than totii^ 
necpssitiea of commerce. In the foUowini^ t/ible are given the import* 
and exports of New Hmnh \V»des from is.^l to 1858, the former ytar 
being included for purpose of comparistin .— 

Ywr. Iiiipcrts. Cxi>nit8. 

£ £ 

1861 1.563.931 1.7M.912 

1852 1,900,430 4,G04.034 

1863 6,342,397 4.523,340 

1854 5,081,063 4,050.120 

1865 4,)ir.8,nH) 2,884,130 

1856 5,400,071 3,430.880 

1857 6.720,408 4.0I1.052 

1858 6,059,336 4,186.277 

The importa comprised mainly manufactured goods and articles of 
luxury, while the exports consisted almost exclusively of niw materijJ 
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ftnd j^old. The product uf the southern tisheries had g^reatly fallen otf 
by the l)ewinnirig of the jteriod, and the export of oil, etc., averaged 
for live years hetwewn £25,000 and £3(),000 per annum. In 1858 the 
exjK>rt-s uf the fislieri**s had fallen tu XI, 450 ; in 1859 to X532 ; and in 
I860 to J&136. With the last-nauied year, the industry, umund wliich 
clusters so many hii>toricHl associations, and which is so peculiarly 
reminiscent of the early days of Austmliiin settlement, practically 
disappears, althouj^h a few tritlin^' essays hiue, fnmi tin^e to time, been 
made to revive it in southern waters, and small ijuantities of oil have 
beein expttrted from Sydney. 

The table last given demonstrates that from the year 1852 to 1858 
the excess of imports over exports was no less than £9,451,415, which 
hIiows that British eapitJil was being attracteil to tiie colony, though 
to nothinju; like tlie extent to which it wiis being showered upoti tlie s-ister- 
Of>lony of Victoria. The growth of the exports after 1851 was due, of 
course, to the quantity of gold Hent away during the first years of tlie 
diggings, thougli the industry rapidly declined, not, however, from the 
exbuuslioa of the tieldiK, but from the fact that the ra]>id dijscoveries of 
the precious metal uiiule in Victoria ailbrdcd a more immediate induce- 
ment to exploitation. The subjoined table shows the value of the gold 
exported from tlie two colonies up to 1858 : — 

Year. Kuw South W&lea. Victoria. 

iE £ 

1851 468,336 43S,777 

1852 2.660.946 8,700,579 

1853 1,781.172 11.090.643 

186i 773.209 9.2U,093 

1855 054.594 11,070,270 

18fl6 689.174 11,943.438 

1837 674,477 10,987,59^ 

1858 1.104.175 10.107,83^ 



The foregoing table e.>q»lains the tremendous attraction which the 
Southern colony possessed for the population of the Aubtnilasian group. 
Considering also that the imp<»rU into Victoria during 1854 were 
*\o liwa than X17,G5y.051, it is apparent that for a p(?riod the parent 
^oKmy WHR i|uite eclipsed by the growtli **i its own otV-shcK»t, imd that 
t*he comint.Tcc of the South Pacific gravitated to Melbournti. JJuriug a 
single numth as many im 152 ships arrived in Port Phillip), conveying 
t.hithcr lii.OOO itnmigrnuts. Tlie parent colony experienced a diminu- 
tion of |iopiilalion owing to the attractions of Victoria, but tlie drain 
^as only t<*niporary. as the population of New South Wales increased, 
from 20'8,254 iii 1852 to 3i:!,0G2 iu 1858, showing, for the entire epoch. 
n gain of 133,808, or a rate of increase of upwaixls of 64 per cent, for a 
*pace of six years. 

2q 
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It was not nntil 1846 th«t tbe |>eople of Sydney hofran to nwakm 
the advaiitjig(^« of railroad ctiinmuniwiuon, and uuhiI U»» tiHsiraiiiliiy 
connecting the uictTopoHs with the inland city of Uoulhurn ; and n 
until twfi y^^are aft«r«*anlK that a company wa*t formed for the jturpti 
of wmstructinjj a line to Parramatta and Livprp<K>l, with Buhsequfnt 
possible p.xtenKionH. In 1850 the tirst S4k1 of the lirst railway coa< 
«tniet«>d in AuHtralia was torned. In 1853 a secf^nd company w 
fonnwl, with the object of cxaiKtructing a railway from Newcastle tQ 
Maitland ; Init l)oth companiet; can>o t-n grief, and the (iovemruent 
obliged to tikkc the pri>jccts over. On tho 26th September, 1855, Un 
line from Sydney t^» Parrainatta wa« declared open to ]jnblic traffi^ 
and thus was inau;^urated the milway system, whicli has had in inofV 
reetMit times ho grrjit an influeaioe ujhjii the commercial de\elofrfaent ol 
the colony. For many years, however, railway coDstruction languiKhciL 
the enlhuhiasm of its a<lvo(.tates being doubtless considerably dam|ie)i 
by the reflectir»n that the short lino from Sydney U* Parrninatta, only 
14 milen in len)j;th, co«L al>out £700*000 — or £50,000 a mile — six titam 
AS much OH the ori^nal pr<»mot^if* efitimat^t'd uduld l»o requirwl t* 
build the line all the way from Sydney to Goulburn, a distance df 
134 miles. 

Hefei-ence has already been nuide to the opening up of steain cooH 
munication with Enj^land in 1852, dui-ing which year the Chusan, th« 
Australia, and the Great Britain — the last-named the largest ship 
atloat at ttiat time — visited Port Jackson. In 18^6 a steam service, 
of anything hut a satisfactory character, was CJirried on by the Peniii 
.sular and Oriental C«'ni[iany and tbe lUjyal Mail Com|iauy ; but tti** 
dayn vif etticient ocean comTnunicatiun were still to come. Thpv 
early essayH, however, hiul no Huiall ellect in etiuiulating the colonists 
to agitate for something bettor, and proposals were matle for the e«(nl»- 
lishmont of a liJie of mail-packets via Panama, bat they did not 1^'^ 
iruit until tbe year ltSG*i. 



Sdctb Ixdcstrial Period, 1859-1862. 

The years extending froim IMfifi to 1862 may be regarded as fonniiiL' 
the sixth periotl in the cohmy'H industrial history. iJuring tbe wbi'l"' 
of this time the country wa« imde.rgtiing tlie procpKs of reoovery fn 
days of excitement and dreaniK of ciuince, when the wealthy apee 
of one moment became the >>eggared adventurer of the next, 
outcast of many years the millionaire of aa many months. Thr 
tnunity ap|M*ared to be vaguely rpstlesB, as though beginning to redJi*^ 
that tho golden era of their experience was rapidly drifting int<» n pi^' 
Rain periofl of sterner conditions, ami slower and mon* arduous gn»«lli- 

Wages, as remnit^l for thn period, may lie regardtvl as men^y 
nominal, as employment was dilticult to obtain, and spccuiation w 
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It. The following are ^vcn as the rates in the prominent trades 



or Ckllliifir. 



ISfiO. 



1800. 



ISOl. 



1882. 



MiUes, per day^ vpUhoat. board ami (odgmg. 



s. d. 


a. d. 


IL d. 


9 6 


10 6 


10 


9 6 


10 6 


10 


9 6 


10 


to € 


10 6 


10 6 


n 


9 9 


11 6 


U 9 ! 



MaUn, per annum, ^cit/t board ami lotfsi'tg. 



£ 
30 to 40 
30 to 35 



£ 
30 to 40 
30 to 35 



£ 
30 to 40 
30 to 35 



FemaU»t per annum, ttnih board ami lotlffing. 



nftida 



d Hoiue Servjiotii 

Sen*antB and Dairy- i 



25 to 30 


25 to 30 


25to30 ' 


16 to 18 


16 to 25 


90 to 25 


20 to 3d 


25 to 30 


25 to 30 


15 to 18 


15 to 20 


15 to 20 


20 to 25 


18to25 


20 to 25 


15 to 20 


IS to 25 


20 to 25 



13 
10 



£ 

30 to 40 

35 



26 to 40 

20t«Lni 

30 to 40 
15 to 25 

22 



venftgo pnceH of Home of the principal articles of consumption 
yobSH 18G0, 1801, aiid 1802^ are quoted as follow : — 



Article of Connimpklon. 



IMO. 



IMl. 



IMS. 



Wbc&t, per busbcl 

Bread, let quality, per lb. . 
Floiu', „ per lb. - 

Hlce, per lb 

Uatmeal. iter lb 

per 111 

per lb 

"Ifnt, frcflh. per lb 

ButU-r, frc.><b. per lb 

Cbceftc, Knglifih, per lb 

I'utAtoefl, per owt 



1. d. 

8 
Sk 

d& 

6 

6 
2 3 

1 6 

4 
X 6 

1 6 
7 6 


«. d. 

6 6 
4 
3 
4 


2 4 

1 6 

3 

1 8 
1 7 

7 3 



s. d. 

7 
2^ 
3 

M.to4d. 
5 

in to s/d 

1/4 to 1/0 

4 

2 3 

1 

8 



le close of the precetling industrial perio<l there were in the 
7,581,762 &lieep; but iii l£<50 the number had declined to 
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P, 1 62,671, a decrease due iiiaiuly to the seveiuiice of Queensland fnim 
the miithcr colony. In t]\e following stfltomcnt are given the numbers 
i)( sheep and other stock in Xew .Soutli Wales during each year of the 
period, together with the value of wool and of tallow and lard i^xportt*! 
at the time : — 



Year. 



HoTMe. 



Homed 
CktUe. 



«B«. 



Sheep. 



Ekpiirt of 

Wool 



Export of 

TiUiow »Dil 

LmiL 



1850 
1S60 
1801 
1»*62 



No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


£ 


214.GS4 

251,407 
233.220 
273,389 


2,190.976 
2,40S,rjS6 
2,271.923 
2,620.383 


119,701 
180.662 
140.091 
125,541 


5.162,fi71 
5.61o,054 


1,458,005 
I,4."il.2.S0 
J.7G-S.978 
1.801.166 



37,275 

2s,;i)i 

60.816 

104.030 



Kenewed attention was bestowed upon agriculture, which had long 
remained neghnited. The area of land devoted to crops, which ww 
247.542 acrea in 1859, had in 1^62 increa-sed to 302,138 acrea. 

The muniifftcturiag industiy also made pmgross, and while iu \M 
the factories and works in the c*)lony numbered 567, in 1861 
nninber was 601, and in the following year 645. 

During tliH period gold-niiniii'^ whs actively pivsecuted, and tlie ykl 
for the year 1862 was better than that of any year since 1852. (X*\\ 
was giiidually growing into a staple coramotlity, and in 1862 the vulw] 
of the export reached nearly ii (juartpr of a million of money. Tlw 
following statement shows the value of gold and of coal producfrf^ 
during eAch year of the period : — 



Ycftr. 



Production of Gold. 



ProducUon of OmL 



1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 



£ 

l,2r>9.127 
1,455,373 
l,80fl.l71 
2.467, 78f» 



£ 
204,371 
e2(»,4fl3 
218..S20 
306.234 



The epoch closed, for the majority of the community, with acfrtttt 
mejvsure of hopefulness, inducefl by the introduction of a ParliiinirntilJ 
enactment under tlie pi-ovisions uf which land was obtainable by fi* 
selection l>cforc sun-ey. Sir John KoberLion's I.jind Act — ihv tutaisof 
referred to- — came into opemtion in 1S61, and the new priiu-ipl* it 
initiated hod lasting, if not immediately apparent, effect on ihr o>fr 
ditiou of the working classes, giving them opportunities for eniployinpt*! 
not prtn'iously open tu them. The luuin principlii of the mt?*<w^| 
whicli did so much to assist recovery from tlie dead level of courlitJc 
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prevailed at the limp, is emlKKlied in the following clause : — *' Any 
on may, xipoii uuy Land Ortice day, ten*ler tcj thr Land Agent for 
district a written np|>lication for the coiiditioiial purchase of any 
i lands, not les-s than 40 acres nor more than 320 acre-s at the price 
Os. per acre, and may pay tti such L»iiid Agent a deposit of 25 per 
,um of the pTircha«o-nioney thereof. And, if no other a|ipIicatioii 

deposit for the same land be tendei-ed at the same time, such 
QU shall hi* declared the conditional purchaser thereof at the i>rico 

m free selector of any portion of Cr<»wn lands had three years' 
it for the payment of the remainder of his purch^ise-money. .Should 
titer that time, l>e unable or disinclined to malce payment, lii>erty 
■ranted him t<i defer instalments for an indfHnit4$ period on paying 
»r cent, interest per annum on th*' principal amount remaining 
lid. It was also pttjvided that the puix"h;iser of any area of laud 
1 40 Ut 320 fit-res should be entitled to llwee limes the extent of 
purchase for gni/ing ground, sn long as it should not l>e claimed by 
other free selector. Certain conditions were injpused regaitUng 
irnce, which e&inc to be more honourmi in the breach tlian iii the 
trvance. 



I 



Sb\'exth Inoustiual Period, 1863-1872. 



seventh period in the industrial history of the colony, extending 
1 the year IS63 t^) that of 1872, was one when the El Doradct 
LQit of the fifties had fatled fn>m men's minds, and when the wxrial 

industrial system now existing wivs evolved. Kew incidents calling 
Rpcoial comment marked tht; history oi this epoch, during which 
most important vuriations in the wmdltions of hiUiur j^rose from 
erse seasons, vast areas of the colony l)aving been visited by 
mate dnmghts ajid flw)ds. The (listress and acute suiJ'ering wliicli 
ilted fi*oin these truly remarkable vicissitudes of climate wei*e very 
it, and the destructi<m of property was iu many instances accompanied 
ofts of life. The colony wiis not incxj)erienced cither in the matter 
,o«xls or tif droughts, but the record of such disasters during this 
od W1V8 exceptional. 
lie year 186:2 hod l>een ushereil in with a drought, but in February 

March he.ivy rains fell in the west, the soutli, and the south west. 
>ds ensued in thase districtfi. but a long period of dry weather 
lediatcly followed. In the month of September the drought w*is so 
tre that tlie crtips began Ut perish, and the farmers were com]>elled 
at young gi'een yields in order to supply fodder to the cattle. Bush 

raged in many districts. In Fcbniaryj lJ^G3, the drought broke 
And in consefpience of heavy rains the Hawkesbury rose 27 feet 
^e its averago height, and docxls everywhere prevailed from Rock- 
m in the north to Gippslund in tlie south. To the Hoods agatu 
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Bnccee<JKl dry wcatlier, which inarkwl theclc»sintf luonthH of the year. 
The year IMG4 opened no moro auR[»icinu»ly. The summer pn>vt*il [lor- 
iiciUarly dry ; fiiniivrs [>etiliMned (Jcivennnvnt to Ik? released I'mm 
daims for aeed-wlicftt ftdvancwl during tho prftvlona year ; t*rops in 
many piirU of tho interior were totally destmyetl Ly rust and (irv>nt;ht, J 
ftnd in the north by eontinucd rain — for flcxids were apiin subinerginjf 1 
many districts of the colony — and efforts were Heing made ia th^ 
metmpolis to prf»vide accoruraotiation for the houseless piK>r. The j 
floods, which ctjvered a period of six months, extending from Februanrfl 
to July, caused rivors to overflow tlieir banks, swept bridges away, and ^ 
destroyed a vast amount of property. The year 1865 was normal ■» 
regards the Heasous, but unsettled crmditions aguin pre^niled in ItiHi 
In this yejir the floods were attendp<1 by loss of life as well as by 
destruction <*{ pn^perty ; linetj of railway were closed in consequenco^^ 
of the heavy rains, and public works in some districts were ;^rmtly 
damaged. Tlie distress of the settlers who had been *' washed out 
onlled so loudly for relief that public meetings were hold for the jnin 
of raising subscriptions ; the Culouial Secretary and others hastenetl to 
the inundated districts with succour, and the butcherR and liftkers 
of Sydney sent meat and bread to those who had been rendered 
destitute, l^rv weather superveued from October, 1HG7, to Jaounrr, 
1868, foUowwi by heavy rains which inundated the valleys of tb» 
Hawkesbury and the Hunter. The year 186^ began with a sever* 
drought, and the 13th February was proclaimed by tlie GovemnienI a- 
d«y of humdiation and prayer for rain. Tlie pastoral industry' wiw 
severely atfected, and the whole c-ountry suffered. In 1870 llo(i<i» 
prevailed throughout the colony ; tralfic was stopped, and niutli 
property dc^stroyed. A flood relief committee was formed, and, nut- 
withstanding the presence of many unemployetl in Sydney, gi*«t 
effoi'tH were nuwle to send succour to the " washed out" settlora. 'Tlie 
month of Noveral^erin this year was sfK^cially fraught with disaaterffun 
floijds. The calendar was simply a record iti inundations which were 
genenil throughout the cftlony. Ab<iut the l-^eginniug «<f tho eeoond' 
quarter of the following year, damaging rains again vi^ittnl the cnttt. 
Floods wore reported from Penrith and Windsor, and in April and May 
the Hunter and most of the other coastal rivers overflowed their hanks. 
Tho year 187*2 wiis one of less tense physical conditions. 

The alternations of inundation and drought, which marked this pertwl 
pcrliaps more than any other in the history of the colony, had a 
iianeful effect up<m industiy. Money was very dear ; the 6nances 
the colony were in anything but a satisfactory condition, and Treaauirt 
after Treasurer made inelVectual attem]>ts to mako both ends meet. Thi 
bad seasons, also, had their effect in aggravating the general feeling <* 
deiirossion by discouraging the flow of capital to the soil. During 
keen distress in IHG6 the unemployed in Sydney were sorely pressed, 
to atlord relief a number were sent to Haslcm's Creek to cle^ir an arra 
land for the purposes of a cemetery. At tho close of the year, just aft^ 
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UiP re[KJrt of a Select Committee on the condition of the uneuiployetl 
h&(l \>fci\ piihlishcil, a rush broke out in the \V*^iUn Mountains, and 
temporarily ilrew & j^reat nuinlK?r of the workless away from the city. 
TowarfU the end of the i>eriod great dejiressiori wan experienceil in 
a^mmerciAi circles ; little ttnterprise was manifested in the huilding 
trade*, and property changed hands at a dei>reciation in value ut* about 
5U p»^ c<*nt. on the orijTinal coat. 

The early years of this period were characterised l>y a large influx of 
Chinese, to such a j^r^-ut extent that at one time they ftmned nearly 
4 per cent, of the tatal i>opulation. and tlieir presence in New South 
Wa1p3 wiw for long an iin|MirtanC factor in <iemocratic and industrial 
lecislatioD. With the development of the colony, and the increasing 
richne^i of the finija of the prwrious metal, these tUiens pourwl into the 
ix>untry in ever-increaaintj volume. 1ji 1866 they numbered only 1,806 ; 
five years thereafter they hatl risen in numlwr to 12,988, or 3*7 per 
cent, nf the population. In 1401 matters with regard to Chineso 
iairoijfmtion reachefi a criftis. The ^dd-tield opened up at Burran^^on^ 
(jrnvetl extrjumiinarily rich; a (great rush set iu to that place, and large 
orowfls of Chinnwr- Hooked tf» the diggings there. The miners received 
thit* iidlux t>f iVsiatic foniHickens M-ith very had grace, and ctmvened » 
public meeting for the purpose of deciding whether " liurranj^im;^ wna 
a Kurin»ean or a Chinese territtiry." Tliey likewiwaddresHod a petition 
to th«? A.sseml)ly compluinins; of the swamping of the held by thousands 
of Cliinese, Thi.s agitation against the alien miners resulted in continuous 
rioting ; the unfortunate foreigners wei-e eject**d frtun their claims, 
their tents were Viunied, and they were generally ill-uaed. The Govern- 
ment, deterndned tt» ufihold order at any ottit, despatched to the scene 
of tlie riots, a place culled T^Tiihing Flat, a mixed force of artillerymen, 
with two 12-ll>. tield-pieces, some men of the 12th llegiment, and some 
members of the mouate<l |M3licfi force. The Premier, Mr. Charles 
Cowper, also visited the field and .iddressed a mrrtister meeting of the 
minei-s, sympatliising with their grievances, but informing them that no 
redress could he ohtaine*! until riot and confusion had entirely cea8od. 
When the Prcnuer had returned to Sydney the excitement rapidly 
ceawed ; a new rush to a locality named Tipperary Gully lured away 
6,000 miuern from the scene of their former disputes, and the Chinese 
departed to other fields. Tlius cnrled the first labour conflict between 
the Europeans and the Chinese, who from that date onward to the 
I'rohibititm Act of 1888 became a growing menacf^ to the character of 
the settlement of the Australian coloniet. 

There was a marked decline in the rates of wages during the period, 
fiarti cxd A rly so with regai*d to thosp paid to mechanics. In 1864 
the average ^laily wages of carpontera rangetl from 88. to 9s. ia 
town, witliout boar<l and lodging ; of smiths, wheelwrights, and 
bricklayers, from 9s. to lOs. ; and of masons, 10s. In the countr}', 
jMiH incluiiive of boar<l and hnlging, the wages of carpenl^'rs, smiths, 
sad wheelwrights were qnote<l at £50 to £80 per annum, and of 
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bncklaycrR and masons from =£80 to £100 ; farm IftTwurpr*;, from £^ 
to £t\0 ; slieplienls, from £.'J0 to Xli^y ; ft^nak' cooks and laundrc^aw, 
frvmi £2() to £30 ; hnuscmaids, fron» £20 tii £'2ii ; nnrfiomaid;:, from 
JC15 to £26; general house nervants, from £20 to X.'JO ; and farm- 
house servnntR and dairy-women from £1H to £'2G. In 1.S65 female 
cooks received up to £36 per annum, with board and lodging ; and 
general house servant**, from £20 to £*J6. This showed a decline on the 
rates of^'agefl ruling in 1863, when mei^hanica received from 9s. to lOs. 
\)er day, and from £65 to £100 ]>er annum ; and farm laUmrera and 
shepherds finm £30 to £35. The wagea of female gcTvants were not, 
however, very considerably aflected. In 1871, workmen in tlie metro- 
polis convened meetings to protest against the reduction of wages; 
nevei-tlielesK, thei-e were numbers who coukl not obtain en)ployment. 
The wages of carpenters, smiths, antl wheelwrights wei-e then quoted 
as ranging from JSs. to 9b, per day, and from £50 to £70 per annum ; of 
bricklayers, from 8s. to lOs. per day, and from £60 to £80 per annum ; 
and of masons, from 8s. to 9s. per (liiy, and fixjm £60 to £80 j»er annnni. 
Tlie wagc« of farnj-labourers were (juotetl as ranging from £26 to £30 ; 
shcphcnls, fir>n) £26 to £35 ; female cooks, at £30 ; housemaids, from 
£20 to ,£26: laundresses, from £26 to £30: nursemaids, from £13 to 
£25 ; and general house servants and dairy-women from £20 t/) £*2ti. 
The average wages per day or per week, for each year during tlit 
perifni, were as follow : — 



ThmIc or Galltm;. 



1S6S. 



1804. 1866. 



iSflQ. 



1887. 



laoa. 



1800. 



uro. 



ua 



Maifit j9r ilay, irif Aotit board and ladt/ing. 



rarfMimten ... 
BlAckcmKlM 

WtiL-ilirrijiriiU 
llrliklnverf . , 
Miutiria 



■. d. 


>. 4. 


•. d. 


L d. 


8. fl. 


%. d. 


K d. 


1 «. d. 


9 


s e 


8 11 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


D 6 


fl t 


a 6 


6 


9 « 


11 A 





10 


U 6 


6 


e 


9 U 


8 6 


9 a 


8 tf 


8 a 


10 


9 


tt a 


9 


9 « 





S 


10 « 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


8 


9 



Mt^tt, ptr iPMir, WM boanf afhf IcffyiN^, 



ShephonU I la 



II 6 
18 



11 
13 



11 A 
18 



II 
18 



11 8 
18 



12 S 
18 8 



PtmaltM, per leeek, with board and lodffinff. 



Cookt 

Uoiiwemaldii 

Lanndrew* 

NurM.*iii«ida 

RcriGnl KrvftDU. . . 

FaruiKooM Mr- \ 
vAtit« and dairy- f 
wonivn ) 



n 


11 


le 


10 


11 


11 


11 s 


10 


M 


9 


tl 


9 





10 








11 


11 


9 


10 


10 


IS 


10 D 


10 


8 


8 


a 


7 


7 


8 


8 


» 


10 


10 





9 


B 


U 


20 


19 


8 


8 6 


8 fl 


90 





10 


» 


9 



IS 

13 9 



I. 4. 

8 

8 f 
S A 

9 
ft a 



K> » 
U 9 



11 < 

» « 

10 * 

8 I 

9 fl 

i » 



In considering the table just giveji regard niuHt be paid to the fict 
that although there was a considcrabh? decline in the daily wage reo*jiv«I 
by skilled meclianJcs, the prices of com modttleH in general use also stendily 
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felL Tlie following table gives quotations for some of the princiiMil 
articles of cont-uiuptioii for a portion of the period ; — 



Arttclc of roiwimpllon. 



1B03. 



IMU. 



ISOSw 



laeo. 



Wheat, per bushel ., 

bread, Ist *iuality, per lb. .. 
Flour, ,, per lb. ,. 

Uic«, per lb 

OfttDieal. per lb 

Tea. jjer lb 

C-offV-e. p*rr lb 

Meat, fresh, iter 111. „,., 

Butler, fresh, per lb 

Checae, Kn^Uah, per lb 

PotatA>es, per cwt. 



a. (1. e. iL 
6 6 12 II 
2i 3 



1 6 

7 



1 6 
6 



fl. d. 


8 l> 


4 


3 


3 


4 


2 


1 4 


3 


1 fl 


1 6 


8 a 



1 3 
1 6 
6 



The sU'ppage of ininiignition retluced the demand for residential 
AcconinuKlfttion, and rents came down to alM"iut Italf the rat<^8 ruUng ten 
jears befurcf. Capitalists preferred to place tbeir money on deptwit in 
the Uinka, where they obtained hii^li r»\trs of interest, to investing it in 
building propertiet*. 

In Maroli, 1863, an Intercolonial Conference was held in jVIellx>urue, 
&t which the colonies of New South Wulrs, Victoriii, South Auhtralia, 
and Tasmania were represented. The questions discussed related t*» the 
tariff and kindred matters ; intercolonial customs duties, and their dis- 
tribution J transp'jrtatiun from the United Kingdom to the Australian 
pcssessions ; a permanent inimigitition fund, to be provided under Act of 
pArliament by each colony, upon an eijuitable basis ; improvement of 
int^^rnal rivers in Australia for purposes of navigation and irrigation ; 
coant lighthouses, and other maritime questions affecting the Rhipping 
interest ; fortnightly ocean postiil communication ; Anglo- Australian and 
China telegraph ; legal questions, including the law of Iwinlcruptcy, of 
patents, of joint stock companies, of probates and letters of administra- 
tion, and a court of appeal for the Australian W)lonie8 ; and a unifftrm 
system of weights and measures. These questions subsequently engaged 
the attention of the various Australian Parliaments, and resulted in 
the carrying into etlect of much useful and needed logisl.ition. 

At the ^►eginning of the fjeriod a Select Committee was aijpointe<l to 
inquire int(» and rci>ort upon the state of the manufacturing and agri- 
cultural industries. On the 12th December, 1862, this Committee 
brought up a report which stated that from the evidence taken it was 
shown that manufactures had not increased during twenty years ; that 
many which had flouri.sbcd in the past were not in existence ; and that 
in consequence thousands of youths were wandering about the streets 
ia a btato of vagrancy, instead of learning some useful trade. This 
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Htatemeni ifs however, too sweeping to be accepted literally, and ia not 
supp*trtf(l hy any cviilence of value. 

Ill the early part f>^ the period the banks required iis much monpy 
as they could obtain, and were cumprting for it in the local mjirkft, 
gi\*iug tor twelve months' dep<i«its (> and (ii pnr cent, interest Besitlpj^ 
the banks, private wtnijsinicH were asking t'or money, fnr which tbev 
offered 7 per cent. ; wiiile there was a lar^e amount of New Zealand 
iTOvernment debentureH benriug ^ per cent, interest thrown on the 
Tnarkrt. 

Trouble wn« experience*] with the docks and lierda in 1862 *iid in the 
following:; year. Sheep 'were. inf<x!trd with catan-h and sejih ; pleuro- 
pneumonia was reporter! to have attacked the cattle, and pleurisy made 
its appearance among the horses. 

Governor Young's term of office, which extended from 1861 to 1867, 
was marked by a eert^iin amount of agitation in regard to railway 
matters, but railway construction procee<leii slowly, the t-ot-al mileAgo 
o[>en for tni.ttic in IHOO l»eing only 1 43. Several lines were, liowever, in 
course of wmstruction, and at the end of 1S71 the miloat^e hn<l increftseil 
tf> ;i58. In that year the lines open iu Victoria nieaciured 329 inilns 
and in all Australia, 1,082 miles. 

This Wits the gi-eat imshranging opo^h iu the colony's history, whkb 
memorises such unworthy names as thuse of Frank (lardiner, th^ 
Clarkes, Dunn, Johnny GilWrt, Ben Hall, MiTpiu, Power, " Thuudw^ 
h*»lt,*' and O'Malley. The existent^ of this (hmRemus bus1irangin;t? p**!* 
was a s^jurce of em)Kvrra*sment to each successive (.^cvemnicnt, and a 
standing challen^ to every Ministry that accrfrted office. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the mining, agricultural, pastoral, jukI 
manufacturing statistics of this period, as they will l>e found in thr 
special chapters treating of the devrlopraent nf these industries. 



Eioirrn IvntTSTRiAL Pebiod, 1872-1893. 

The twenty-two yeiars, 1872-93, forming tb» eighth industri&l period, 
do not call for such lengthened descripttion as former epoch ;'n»t 

the statistics U* l>e found in various parts of this volume : the 

details of the pr*»gi-Hss mafle. Tlie pivce^lin^ periixl eloMeil i^iiiiewhst 
tamely. Population was not l>oing attraotcil to the ctilony in any Inn^ 
numbers ; land wiis not l>eing taken up by selectors, nor wa* thvre aaf 
sustained eiHirt to develop the rcsourt'es of tlm colony, liuilvAV 
construction was nlmostsuspentled ; the expenditure by the Governtnmk 
on public works, either from reventie or from the pi'oeeods of loana, ww 
small ; whUe litths private capital found its way to the country. In 
1870 the production of gold fell to the lowest point since its discoveiy, 
the total output of the year being valued at i!931,0l6 ; the condition <ti 
agriculture gave evidence of little progress^ ;uul the land tniceu op for 
settlement showed a total of 423,69:2 acres, or rather less than tiiB 
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Hgurfis for 18G*2. Under «nch ciroiimHtJincea thft intlustrin.! conditionH 
4IH]U) not \te saitl to lie luipc.ful, but (?;iuiies were at work wUich wero ta 
aff«ct luatenally the prrij^T^sa of the country. 

Tho production of gold iit 1S72 reached the respectable total of 
£1,643,05*2, due to the development of the Hill End and Tamburuora 
Minest. The copper-iuinefl, which bad not been worked before to any 
great extent, witre now syHtemuticjtlly developed ; aiul in the »iine year 
the rich tin deposits of the country received aUenlion. The advantage of 
the colony lus a place for settlement waa reco^rnized, es|»eciaJly by 
persons in the southern coloni^a. Purchitses of land fmni the State 
proceeded on au extensive scale, and with iucreahed land salcM came 
greater attention to primary industries. Agricultvire expanded ; and 
cattJe-breedin^, whicli had been losing importance since the Laud Act 
of 1861 came into force, received renewed attention. Nor was sheep- 
breedin;; neglected, as might have b<?eii expecte<l, in favour of the rival 
illdufttry, for the price of wool was highly satiHfact-ory to tho grower, 
'VpeeiaUy during the five years ending with 1875. These combined 
causes made the uuilook very bright at the liegimiing of the jKiriof]. 

Alxiut the year 1S72 puVilic attention was awakened to the necessity 
of iwiahing ou witli the eonatniction of railways, ixuids, and bridges, ta 
open up the interior of the country, and an expansive public works 
|>olicy, involving the expenditun* of largr sumK of borrowed money, was 
accordingly initiatefl. In the year named tlie expenditure on public 
works was -£560,931 ; in 1873, £722,252 : and during the next twenty 
years the average yearly expendituin: on public works was — 

1874-78 « 1.566.148 

1879-S.^ 3,320,986 

1S84-88 4.114,084 

1889-93 2,4sy.9l4 

During 1872 the hands employetl on public works was probably not 
more than 3,0(>0 ; in 1 874-78 the yearly average fell little short of s'OOO ; 
during the next Kve years (1879-83) the nninl>eTS reached 16,600; in 
1SS4-88, 20,500 ; and in 1889-03, 12,500. These figures are exclusive 
of {lersons permanently employed in tihe public rlepartmenls and on the 
railways. 

Cuincitlent with tho vigorous construction of public works, and 
chierty on the part of graziers desirous of protecting tliemselves from 
thif incursions of free selectors, there aro^e a great di^mund for laud, 
which was readily respoude<l to by the .State, and the public lands were 
bought up with such eagerness that in Ihi; live years from 1872 to 
1877 the revenue derived from thLs source increased from .£80(»,000 
to over £3,000,000, and the public exchequer waa overtlowing. 
Wagea were high, employment steady, provisions cheap, and numbers 
oi men, for the most part young and energetic, were attracted to 
the colony by the alluring prospects held out to tliem, the annual 
iocrement to the population being doubled within a few years. To- 
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keep pace with tlie demnml for labuiir the Government Diaiiit&ined a 
vijj;orous immigTatiou ]iolicy, ami in the ten yearn which closerl with 

1885 nearly 49.000 persons were assisted to these shures fi*onj the 
United Kin£;iiom» and were readily aliHorlied in the (i^neral population. 
In all likelihood industrial conditions would have improved during this 
period without any lavish ex|)enditure by the Government, hut what 
was proljftble was made certain by the favourable combination of circum- 
HtauceH alluded to. 

In the following table of average wages for ejieh year from 187*2 to 

1886 the quotations are classified aa daily or weekly, accortling to the 
oi-dinary modes of payment : — 



Trade or O&Uing. 



1872. 1871. 



1874. 



1875. 1870. 



isn. 



1878. 



1870. 



MtUea, per day, without board and lodging. 



Ciirptnltrs 

Blucksmitha 

Bricklayurs • 

Mnsoni 

Plasterers 

Painters .,*.,.„....... 

Boilermakers 

t^buiirurs and uavvieti ... 
Ttrickmakers (at x>er 1 .000} 



8. d.| fl. d«j B, 

9 10 n 

D 10 tl 

9 6 

» ti 

10 

» 

6 

7 






10 ill 

10 oil n 

10 II 

9 0,90 



10 
7 



9 « Ifl llO 

10 ^ W It 
U 12 11 

11 ,11 ill 
11 12 {U 

9 6 I 9 6 I 9 

10 '10 110 10 

I 7 7 

. 22 6 22 



7 7 



a. 


8. 


d. 


s 


10 


8 





to 








n 








10 


6 


6 


a 


6 





9 


ti 





10 








7 





6 


23 


9 



MnlcM, prr %reel% with iKtard and JfHlgiu'j. 

Farm labuurers 114 |I3 114 |15 15 0:15 

8bephord8 lu {U |l4 |l5 115 |l5 



il.'v 
14 



Housemaids 

Laundresses 

Nursemaids 

General servants. 
Cooks 



FemnlfSf ptr letek, with hoard and lodijiurj. 



a. a 

10 ( 

10 

11 

10 

II 

9 
10 

8 

sa 



15 
M 



9 
10 1J 

7 6 
10 
10 


10 6 

10 6 

9 

10 6 

i» a 


10 6 
13 U 
fi 
10 6 
13 6 


11 
14 
10 

12 n 

13 6 


11 n 

14 tJ 
10 u 
14 
16 


H 6 

14 a 

10 6 
14 
Id 


11 6 
14 6 
10 6 
14 
17 6 



Tnulo or Calling. 



Idol. 



1888. 



1S8S. Ib84. 



188t. 



MaU*f per 
Carpcatcrs 


da 


.V. 
10 
10 

11 

10 

n 

9 

9 

8 

23 


citfi 








a 
a 


9 


out Itoard n nd 
10 11 


w |n oil II 


B 


BLacksmithfl 


9 10 

n 12 

10 (i !1 

11 12 
9 OH 
9 6 9 
H 8 

23 9 23 9 


10 10 ID n 

12 il2 12 6 

n c ill n u 6 
12 \n 12 6 
U oil |11 fl 


9 6 


Hricklayers 


11 


Masous . 


11 




11 


l'*aiiiterfl . . ....(••..•>••••... 


9 


Boilermakers 


9 9 6 

8 8 


» 6 

8 


10 


l4al>our(*ra and nawies ...••. 


8 


Brickinakers (at per 1,000) 


23 23 


23 9 


23 9 



lyTRODUCTWN OP PRTVATE CAPITAL. 



Tnul« or Chill >Hr. 



IBSO. 



1881. 188S. 



ISSS. 18B4. 1886. 



MaUvi per icetkf with hoartl and tottginrf. 



I ft. d. 

Fanu lalwurer*..... 115 

Shepherds |14 6 



B. d.j B, d.' a. d.|a. d.{ s. d. 
15 |l7 6 ,17 6 n 6 17 6 
U G lis 15 \\Q U |L3 U 



FenutltM^ per weeJ:, icUh board and toiigiug. 



Hotuentaids 

Lauadreseea 

Nursenuijds ....^ 
General lerranti 
Cooka 



11 6 

U 6 

n 6 

U 
18 


U 6 13 1.1 13 
14 6 17 6 117 6 17 

11 6 11 6 ;il 6 II G 
U 15 il5 15 
18 6 18 6 18 18 G 


m 1 

17 


11 
15 


18 6 






mi 



An tm|>ortant factor affecting the indnstnal conditions during the 
whole periwl following li:^72, which t^huuUl not 1)« lust sight of, is the 
unportation of priviile capital. The ci^louy, durini,' the gi-eator part of 
itii history, hius been Iwnelited hy thp iiitruduction of privat-e capita], 

d in the ypurs prior t<) 1?570 this irnport-iition was chietly in its most 
t^toccptiibUi form, bein^' acconipanietl by the owners. The amoiint of 
private money introduced varied .noinewliat fi*oni year to yeJir, hut even 
as lttt« as 1 H73 it did not exceed half a million sterling. In 1874 money 
commenced to How to the colony lar^fly for investment puriHi.sea, and 
during the fifteen yearn which closed with 1^*90 the extraordinary 
amount of forty-four raillionb sterlin;; was received, £6,228,000 coming 
in 1885, und £,^J,yj'2,000 in the following year. It can well l>e imji^xiuetl 
that the intlux of so large an amount of private money, joined to the 
hirge exj>enditure by the State, was felt in every branch of industry. 
As already pointed out, wages rose 25 per cent, in skilled tnules, and 
from 40 to /iO per cent, iti unskilled ti'odes^amj in some years there was 
not a man in the cohmy willing to work who was unemployed. The 
outlay on ftublic worka reached a maximum in ISf*.'), when the expendi- 
ture wa8£.\242.^s07, but in 1888 it fell U* £2,100,027. This meant 
the throwing out of employment of 15,000 men, and to mitigate the 
dintreHS consequent on the inability of the community to absorb so 
much labour suddenly thrust upon it, the CJovernment started relief 
works, and an expenditure of ^387,000 was incurred upon them before 

ey were aliandoned. 

It will be oliservnd, from i.he narrative just given, that the largest ex- 
penditure* by the 8tjite occurred in 1880, ^he same year as that ia which 
tlje largest amount of private money was l»rought to New South Wales. 
From 188^ the impoi-t of capital fell otf year by year until 1893, 
when it practically ceased, so that the withdrawal of the State from the 
labour market was not mitigated by the support given by private 
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capit-al. Tlie fnllowin*; is a statotiient of the average imporf of private 
capital per aiinuui in live-year periods, commencing with 1^7-1 : — 

1874-78 I.72S.600 

1870-83 1,J)97.'^0 

18W-88 4.03M<K) 

1880-93 1,860,000 

The three last years of the fourth period showed — 

1801 1. 308,000 

189*2 , 1,GG7.<KK) 

1893 - 115.000 

There can be no doubt that during many years the amount of cafHtal, 
both public and private, brought ti» the colony was luuch lar^'er thaii 
cuuld bt* pnititably absorbed, and no small portion of it was necessarily 
devoted to purp«jses purely speculative, as evidenced in tlie unreal value 
which 8nme fitrms of jiroperty aoiiuircd. Them was, however, an evil 
of prt*At-er wtnsei^iience than h t*!nt]^H»rar\- inflation of values. It will 1»p 
rt^mJily cjiiiwded that tile introduction of capital within the limits of 
absoi-ptii»n and the application of it to pirKluctive p«rp<»5eH are c^mdadFe 
U* true proiL^re.^n, while on the contrarj' tlie over-introduction of capital, 
liowever applietl, niennH arrested pn>j;re88. Of the twenty-two Tears 
comprisini; the eighth induKtrial fieriod, 1885 and 1886 witiieHsed Xh^ 
largest intrfKluctiim of capital, viz., £11,470,807 in the fnnneri awl 
jCIO.028,952 in the latter year. It is, therefore, not astonishing to firnl 
that the value of domestic produce exported in thoBO two years wbon 
cum[»are<l with popuhitjon was less than in any other year in the perio<l 
under review. The re-ader who is ititeiwited in pursuing this queslii.«ii 
will lind ample food for rejection in the part of this M'ork dealing 
with the export trade. 

In spit^, however, of the drawbacks just indirjited, 6owiug frooi an 
unMec«8«ary antl at times a wawt^ful oxj>enditure of public money, and Hw 
intr<Mlurticm of privnte money beyond its recjuiremenU, thw colony Rttdo 
s«V>«tantial piYjgresas. At no j)eri»xl, except in the five goltlen youSi 
1853-7, were wa^es r<> hitjh, and in no |>eriod was the purcliahinu^ pow«r 
of money sfi great. The tide of improvement had reached its hi^hoat 
level during the years 188'J-8.'>, and began to i-ece<le in 1886, wbfo 
employment became difficult to obtain and wages bngan to fall. In 
18S0-87 work in some of the southern district collierieH was Huapiaiiled 
for nearly twelve months hy strikes and disputes ; in 1S88 the c«J- 
miners of the northern district were on Btrike for several nmntlis ; m 
1S8S and 1889 the completion of various large public works tbrr«w oqt 
of emphjyment some I -,000 m<'n — no i neon side rabh^ proportion of tbn 
unskiUe<l labour of the country — and larjje numbers of unemployed 
were conjjrc'iatcd in and around Sydney; in 1890 the maritinn^ tUMl 
iMuttoral indubtricH were disturbed by strikes atvd disputes wry hartJui 
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to the cotnmnnity in p-npi-al, and to tho -working claflse^ in \^a^• 
ticular ; and in 1892 another diKagtrous strike occuri'eci, causiajj; tbe 
•ilver mines of Brokpn Hill to remain idle tor fully tliwe niontlis. 
Up to the end of 1891 there was little re<iuction in the nominal rate 
of wagvs in skilled trades, thou^li for unskilled labour the rates ex- 
perienced a decided decline. Jn iJ^Dii there was a iieavy fall all round, 
and the second half of that year laarkK tlie begiuiaiig of a new indus- 
trial period under vastly changed couditioiui, which will be referred to 
later cm : — 



Tnde or OftUins. 



1887. 



USft 



1890. 



ISffL 



tSt2uid 
flntbftU 



ifo/M. piT day, without board and lodging. 



a. d. 


«. d. 


a. d. 


8. d. 


B. d. 





10 6 


11 


9 ti 


9 6 


10 8 


9 8 


8 6 


8 8 


9 8 


11 6 


10 6 


11 


10 U 


10 


10 6 


10 6 


n 


10 U 


10 


11 


11 


10 6 


10 G 


10 


9 


9 


9 G 


9 


9 6 


10 2 


fi 


10 


10 


9 S 


1 8 


8 


8 


8 


8 



CMTpcnters «. 

Hlocksmitlu 

BnckUyert „..,» 

Mam urn. ». 

Phuitcrers ...•„..., 

runtera 

Boilermakers 

Lahuurers &iid Navvies... 



MaleSt per votrk, viUk board and lodging. 

Farm Uboarers j 17 8 1 17 8 | 15 4 j 15 4 

Shepherds I 15 4 { 15 4 | | 



8. d. 

9 8 

9 8 

10 

9 8 

10 

9 

10 2 

7 



15 4 I 13 6 



Femalct, per werl; with board and lodging. 



TfuiisuHmhlo 1 


13 6 

18 8 

n 4 

16 S 
21 


13 6 
18 8 
11 4 
IS 6 
21 


14 
18 
8 
14 
25 


H 
18 
8 6 
14 
25 


14 
18 
8 8 
14 
25 


10 


LMUidresses 

Kvnemaida .«, 

Geneml ssrvauU ,.. 

Cooks 


14 

8 ti 

11 6 

14 U 
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Ninth Indcstkial Peuiod. 

It JM idle to B|>eculate aw to what would Imve been the course of 
iuiostrial hivtory had tlie l>ankingcrimMof 18U3 not occurn^. It may, 
(J^tPMiver, be mentioned that wa^es hod shown si^B of falling before 
llM^MHfMlMionR took place. Itetween the hntt and second half of 1893 
Uktb was a fall of about 10 per cent, in thf vragvK of nieohauios, and u 
iHxuewhat ^frcater fall jn the waj^e^ of unskilled labonrerR. In 1894 
thrre was no furtlior fall, but employment Ijecanie more restricted. In 
1895, however, there was a still further drnp, tin* wa^es of tlie year 
averagin;? for skilled workrneai '2'2 \h}v eent. below the ratea of 18112, and 
for un^kilHi labourers about 17i^ per cent. During 18!)G waf^es in 
several trader ruee, aud al tlie beginning of the year 1897 there were 
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some further advances, and generally more rej^lar einployment than 
at any iiruo Binee tiie bank crisis; but it is alloyether Uh> eiirly ti 
say whether tlie iniprnvement so far visible is merely temporary or ia 
indicative uf the pas-sin^ away of tlie industrial depression. 

During the period under review thei-e has lieen a stoppage <»f nenrlr 
all tonus of speculative activity ; on the other hand, there have been 
A marked extension of agriculture and imporiant mining development*. 
From 1S91 to 1896 the ai-ea under crop was increased by 813,334 
acres, and the outjmt of f^old by l'12,7.'Jfi ounces. The following were 
the average wages for the more important trades : — 



I 



TnAv or Culling. 



1803 

(Mcnixl hall) 
and 18M. 



1806. 



180& 



UPT. 



Italttt per day, without board and hdtftng. 



Carpenters , 

Bliicksmitlis 

Briokluyers ...* 

Masons' 

Plasterena , 

Pninters 

BnitermakerB , 

Labourers and Navvies 



Farm Ubourera 



W^^ Hoimcmaitls .... 

r LAUitdresaes .... 

I NurMC'inniLlB , 

I Cteiieral servants 



s. 


d. 


8 





6 


8 


8 


6 


7 


8 


7 





4 


n 


6 





6 






MattA, per wtiel; witli hoard ami lodtjinrj. 



1-2 G t 12 6 I 12 6 



Females, per nveA*, 

10 

14 

7 6 

U 6 

U 



with boitrtl and iodijintj. 



13 A 



10 

U 

7 <J 

n 6 

14 



Wagbs in relatiox to Cost of Living. 



For the j)eriod3 under raview in the foregoing pages money wngoa httvr 
ivlune been dealt with, but it is a matter of nmch greater importnnce tft 
ascertain the rate of real wagtM — that is, the purehasin*; power of wi^ 
I in comparison with their nominal value. Such a comparison miut 

I necessarily be defective in some reftpects, since with chun/^ig comb- 

^H tions come otlier forms of labour, and with higher wa^jes {rreater consutsp- 

^^1 tion, Ko tlmt iu cumparing present timen with days \o\\^ past Uicre > 

^^m donger of weiffhinir what in now imjwrtant against what was formerly <'f 

^H no conKe(pu*nce ; notwithstamiing this it gives a mom exact notion of 

^H the value of wu«;eK at ditlerent periods than can be obtjiiiied in any nUttfr 

^^1 way. Itttlttoadonbi the only true standard by which material couditiouft 
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«fc nitPrent times can l>e accurately gauged. In the following table are 
coniparetl an onliaarv nieclianie's wagt^s in money, tlieI«velof real wages 
on tlie basis of their purchasing power, iind the price level of the prin- 
cijml articles of consumption, for each period commencing with the yeiir 
IMUI. It has been thought unneecHSfvry to extend the comparison to 
the first i>eriod of the colony's history, as the conditions of industrial 
life, shown in the foregoing pages, allowed little play for the operations 
of economic laws. 



^l»«riod. 



Lerel of Money Wa^s. 



Priue level of prlncdpal 
Artielos of Food. 



lUil-Zl IBIKMI 1SSl-.t7 

Wft«w=100a Wiffw=100«.| PriOM = lOOO. 



18Q3-fl 
Prices = 1000. 



Level of rvoj Wages. 



1821 -a" 
Watf«= looa 



1SQ3-0 
Wwefl=10r)0. 



1821-1837 
183S-1842 
1S4.V1852 
1853-1858 
185D-lSti2 
1863 1872 
1873-1892 
1893-1896 



1,000 

1,154 

760 

2,400 

1,461 
1,583 
1,222 



818 
043 
629 
l.f)63 
1,321 
M05 
1.2fl5 
1,000 



1,000 


1,548 


868 


1.343 


502 


777 


1,330 


2.058 


S64 


1,337 


687 


i,06:i 


677 


1.047 


646 

1 


1.000 



1,000 
1.329 
1,531 
1.804 
1.869 
2,127 
2.33S 
l,S9t 



628 

702 

800 

053 

938 

1,124 

1,237 

1,000 



During the years 1821 U) 1837 the transporUtiou tsystem was still 
in full operation, and wage-earners had to compete with bond labour, 
or with men who. though free, haii been so long accustomed to the 
hard conditions of servitude that a littk^ above a convict ration seemed 
t as much as they could expect to earn ; hence the very low level of both 
real and money wages during the period. During the next series of 
years, 1838-42, wages rose 15 per cent, and as there ^v:Uf a fall in prices 
equal to 13 per cent, the level of real wages may be said to have 
ativanced ne^irly one-third. As will have l)een gathnrefl from the 
detailed description in the earlier part of tliis chapter, tliis period clused 
dLsastrouRly and wages fell 33 per cent. ; as it hapi>enfd, liowever, the 
of ueoeasaries fell still nioi-e heaWly, and real wages weiv in n*ality 
htly better for the wliole periml from 1843 to 1852 than previously, 
although several years showed a Cf)ndition of things woi-se than was ever 
known in the colony's history'. When the full force of the dise«)very 
of gold Iwgan to be felt the depression vanished and wages rose pro- 
digiouslVf and at one time aveniged nearly thrice as much as those now 
current, Ftxxl and other nece-ssaries also Hrlvauce*!, Ijut not to the same 
ext^^nt as wages ; »» that, estimated by their purchiising power, wnRes of 
mechanics were 80 [ler cent, higher than in 1821-37, 3r» percent, higher 
than in 1838-42. and 18 per cent, higher than fnm 1843 to 18.52. The 
years. 185 1 and 1855, taken by themselves, sliow a rate, Ixjth of real and 
of money wages, much higiier than that indicated for the whole period, 
and perhaps higher than attained in any other year; but taking the golt^ 

2h 
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om OS extending from lHi>3 to 18r)8, the level of i^eal wag&s — tbnt i&, 
tUeir jmrcljjwing power — was not grenter tluui in Uiu »ubst*quoiit pui imi, 
ua the fuivgoiiijL,' table Hltowh. Fruiu 1^53-58 to li>d9-0l! there Via& n full 
of 33 ]>er cent, in money wages, hut prices fell more heavily and the 
level of r^uX wa^eH actually robe. Dunng tlie next period there wiua 
furtlier fall in money wagee, but not Uj any great exu^iit ; whilo the rlrop 
in prices was heavy, far more than compensating for the full lu WAgi«. 
Durin;,' the next period, 1873-92, wa;'e.s rose and prioejt fell, w^ that 
the level of real wages was far higher than at any other tiine in llw 
hi.stoi^ of the colony. Lcxikenl ul t"n>m tiie point of view of the nranunl 
labourer, the twenty years euibraeed witliin this period wore iu tho 
highest degree Katihfaetory, and it is haidly likely they will be I'Vpestod. 
As explained in the detailed review of tlie eighth ]jenod, much of t]i« 
prosperity was due to the julventitious stinmlus which the induKtrud 
life of the colony received fr*>ni the httrrowing policy which infec-ti'd not 
only the Government but all .ussociatitms for the investment of capital 
The colony, after the severe ro^^nmen of the banking crisis, aud the slow 
recovery of lf^94 and lS9r>, has at length ent<*red upon a |M!i*io(i <'f 
^levelopment which proniitkes to l)e mure substantial, if Ichs >»howyj tlia;i 
the latter yearH of the peri'id 1S73-92. Th»! iirosperily and couU-nt- 
nieut of the industrial population iu often quoted iU) the prime tOB( ui 
the jirogrcss of -l country. In New South Wales from li*SH4 to lf*8^, 
and perhaps in some other ypitrs. Ihese very desirable conditions turn 
obtainerl under circunistaiices which have laid a lasting debt-^bligiriJOD 
on the eommuuity, and which ijidirectly otjnducM^d to the crisiB «>f ISHA 

The improvement in the lot of farm and station labourers and feoule 
9ei*VHiit8 is still more markorl. The rise in wages of male hatuis kM* 
■exoe[>ting the period 18-13-52, been continuous, while tlie inonsMV b 
the pay of females luis sutTered no interruption, even during thit 
disaatrouB years preceding the gold discovery. Coincident with Ub0 
riae of nominal wages which tlie foregoing table exhibits, therr- has bcoiA 
marked advance in tlie standanl of living of the working populvUeo^i^ 
the colony, an ndvance even more rapid thati that of wages. Tin 
cheapening of many articles of food and dress wliicli has tok^^a pUc^oC 
late yeatB witJiouc a con-esponding fall of wages, has ffliahlwd the boaai 
of the bulk of the pofmlatiou to be made mora oomfortabla. ftl* 
acquisition of comforts begets the desii'e for further comforta, andl it v 
therefore unlikely that any fall in wages will be assented to which will 
iieceHsitate the laliouriiig clasecij decreasing the standard of living tii«7 
now enjoy. In this connection it may be pointed out that the eviduiic* 
of the savings hauks cannot be taken as oonclusive of the proHpnritr cr 
fleprejwion of the working population : for if the standard of bWng 
indulged in tie raised more rapidly than the rate of wages, it is obviotf 
that the niar^u out of which savings are made will l>e d 
although tlie actual condition of the masses may be uiateriiilly adv 

In the foregoing pages the condition of the worker has been consjd 
Apart from the value of his produetiou. This htlter, however, cui l*y 
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means be overlooketl in a re\ iew of the iuJusLridl progress of th« 
oolony^ for it ia quite possible that what arc c(«uniou!y callctl pi-osperous 
times may be marked by a neglect of prtjJuctivo pursuits, and he due 
to uneconomic cuui^os, such os the inortpi^itij; of ih^.- rt'sourccs of future 
years to feed the present. Somttbin*^ of tlie kind has taken place in 
New ^uth Wales, and tike exinting deprcb&ion is, in iiome soime, a 
reaction against the induHtrial ronditions of former years. On page 1*25 
is givBU a couparibou of tho exjMjrts of domeKtic produce over a Bifriee 
of yeara, reduced to the common level of 1896 prices. From thin it 
appears that, judged by the voluuie of production — and the exports of 
domestic produce give a fairly reliable index to production — the loweac 
point reached during the past twenty-tiv© ycai-^ waa in IbJSG ; but 
Lhat yoar was ao morkod by lavish State cxptindituro and by the influx 
of Britiiih capital Uiat little attejitiun was paid at the time to the 
low condition of productive enterprise. .Since the yeai* named there 
bos beP42 a rttmarkuble devflopment in the export of domestic pn)duce, 
brouglit about by incrouucd attention paid to productive pursuits, the 
ing up of tlie Nilv^T-mines, and tJie fortunate Huoeesaion of favijurablo 
jdu. The year 1>S91 waA> the point nf highest pi-oiluction, lioth abso- 
lutely and relatively, and tltongh tiie following year waa marked by a fall 
til the value« exported^ tlie rates for 11^03, l^SU-i^, IfyMo, and 1^>9U com[>are 
very favourably witlt other years, anil it would cei'tainly appear that 
uotwxthst&nJing the reaction against the intlation of laud values so 
prevalent a few years ago, there is nothing in the circumstances of 
the colony to waxmnt the distrust of the future which prevails in 
certain quartei's, and which directly led to the ^ancial scare of lb^'5. 
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THE population of u country is nAtumlly divided into two broa<l divi- 
sions^ — breadwinners and (k^pendents. The census returns of Ne« 
South Wales for 1891 showed im the side of the breadwinners 471,'Sii7 
persons, of whom SSSjSHr* were males, and 89,502 were females, while the 
dependents numbered 649,203, comprising 223,285 male-*; and 42.%91S 
females. In atldition to these, there were 2,333 males and 531 femnlKS 
unspecified rus Ut occupati<m, and these fi^ire« have been omitted in tlif 
foUuwing pajtjes. The female worker is very nirely the breadwinner of the 
family, rtnd thf^ jiumi)er of persons dependent on such is, therefore, not 
lar^ ; on the other hand, not a few of the female workers stylo<l breaJ- 
winners earn Ipsh tlian is needed for tlieir own supjMirt, and a riffid 
classitication would require that they should be placed in a division 
between the breadwinners and dependents, but this is a retinement which 
cannot now l>e attempted. It would, however, be reasonable to set tltf 
pei-snns dependent on Wftoieri against those classed as breadwiruiers who 
are only partially self-sujiftortinj^, Rf> that the whole of the dependents 
may without much error be said to be supported by the male brwwl- 
winnei-s. On the 382,385 of the last-named class there were, therefon.'. 
649,203 persons dej>endent, giving a prop^trtion of 170 dependent* t" 
every lOOmale breadwinners. The term "dependent" is not altogether a 
happy one, seeing that under that designation are included ninrriprf 
women and others who perform domestic duties, and the term can Oiilv 
be justitie<l on the ground that for such services no money-wnge5 iW' 
]>aid. 

Bheadwinxkrs. 
The breadwinners may be subdivided into divisions indicating titeir 
status as workers as follows : — 



i 



Gnido. 



Ualw. 



Pemalcc 



IMiL 



Employers 

Persons workiiiu od tlicir own aocount 

Rclatiren assisting 

Wage-eanieii 

PentunH i.ot rightly cliLuified either 

OS employers or waijo-curuora 

Unemployed 

Xot specified 



Total 



53.403 

49,4^ 

8,94.^ 

245,175 

6.597 

18.512 

273 

382, .385 



2.640 
14,123 

7.."126 
54,857 

7.517 

2,SI0 

29 

Kft,'.02 



56.013 

Ga.60S 

16,469 

300,032 

14.1U 

21.32! 

302 
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II may he poiftted out that persons who were eiiiployed, but who 
neglecte<l to state whellier Lliny were wage-earners or not, have been 
assumed to V>elonp to tlie gratle of wagp^-eamei-s ; and civil sen-ants 
ttiid other State employes have been included in the same category. 

The employers comprise breadwinners who are assisted in their occupa- 
tions by paid workers ; the wflge-eaniers whom they employ numbered 
250,734, being the totiil stated above less 43/208 who were employed 
in domestic pursuits and not assisting the ))i*adwijiners. The pro- 
portion of wage^earuers to every 100 einployei-s was, therefore, 458, an 
average pointing to a very large nunil-KT of small employers. Persons 
working on their own account are extremely nurnenms, and are especially 
strong amongst the farming chissea and those following trading jmrsuits. 

The persons not rightly assignable to any of tlie three classes Just 
nientioneti largely comprise those who derive incomes from sourcea 
which cannot be directly related to any occupation, and who are 
popularly styled as of independent means, the remainder being persons 
who vaguely describetl themsel\es us capitalistn, householders, mine- 
owTiRrs, contractors, merchants, and the like. 

Tlie relatives returned ha assihting do not form a very numerous 
class. They are maiidy found engaged in agrictillural pursuits, in 
which there were 7,617 males and 6,325 females. The fewness of the 
females is accounted for by the fact that domestic duties take up the 
whole of their time, and even if such were tiot the case, tlie only branch 
of farming in which their services could be prt»titably utilised is 
dairvin". 






I)EPESn>ENT8. 

The de|>eudents may be grouped under four sub[ii\Tfiions : — (a) }ierson& 
emphtyed in household duties without wages, and of these there were 
210,799, viz., 210,701 females and only 98 males ; (b) ]»ei-sons of tender 
year* unable to earn their own livelihfmd, nuinl>ering 235,690, of whom 
11 8,454 were mules ;ind 117,130 females; [c] relatives and others nut 
performing househitld duties, who numbered 96,140 males and 94,123 
females, in all 190,263 ; and {d) persons dependent on charity, or under 
legal detention — 12,551 persons, viz., 8,593 males and 3,958 females, 
belon^png to this class. 

Tlie persons performing household duties without wages are chiefly 
veft and daughters of breadwinners ; the number who could not be so 
descriljietl was 21,909. The relatives and others not performing house- 
hold duties were for the most pai-t nged persons, the parents or grand 
parents of the Ijrendwinners. There were, however, some youi»g i>ersons 
returned under this category, these comprising daughtei*s or wives who 
could not Im* chissed as j>erfonning domestic duties, or who desired not 
to l>e so descril>ed. The larger portion of the persona dependent on 
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ehnrity were living in ptiljHc institutions, and, clnssod acci.trding to age, 
were as follow : — 



Ajfo Gniupi. 


Main. 


remalm. 


Total 


Under 5 yevn 


187 

929 

257 

523 

2.850 

2,133 

1,701 

13 


151 
849 

307 
279 
1,073 
826 
460 
13 


338 


5 yesTB »mL under 15 

15 „ M 20 

20 „ „ 26 

25 ., .. 46 

45 ., .. 65 

65 and nnwarHs 


1.77S 
564 
802 
3.92:^ 
2.959 
2,161 


Age uot sUited 


26 






Total 


8,503 


3,058 


12.551 



The indipptit people of 65 yoaTS and upwards numbcrerl 2,1 CI ; tb« 
fcotid numljer of pei*sons in the colony of th^so nges was 38,3fi5, so that 
it may Iw Mvid that out of every 100 pMrsoiis who reach 65 yoars, 8 will 
enter the aayluma for the destitute. 

Ages of Breadwisvers axd Dependents. 

The record of the ages of the workers is interesting chiefly as ahowiug 
the etuployaiont uf young pt^fplo. The number of children under l*'^ 
vearH wlin were employed wjls 1*1,437, of whom 8,612 wpreniales and3,82'T 
females, tlie majority of each sex being in tlicir lifteenUi year. So farM 
can l)e e-stiniated, there were not more than Ij.'iOO children of Hi years 
and under employed in the colony. This ia a natural result of the 
compulsory clauses of the Public Instruction Act, which require the 
attendance, unless with valid excuse, of all children from 6 to 14 yea» 
for a term of 70 days in eacli half-year. 

Refei*ence has already been made to the numlier of dei>endeutd com- 
pared with thti breadwinners. Still more interesting is the gruu|>iDgcif 
the dependents and breiidwinners under ages. The following figaris 
refer to males oiUy : — 



{ 



Atf Group*. 


Bmul- 

winners. 


I>fl1Mlld«BlK ToUL 

1 


pMlbnwBMi 
Aft* anf*!!. 


Under 15 yeara 

15 yeart aud under 20 

20 25 

25 „ „ „ 45 

45 65 

65 years and npwardt 
Not staled 


8.612 ' 200,302 
48,078 5,461 
56.521 771 
178.626 2,987 
75,686 S.250 
14,069 2,468 
793 47 


217,914 
ft3,o39 
57,292 

181,613 

77.945 

16,527 

840 


060 

102 

13 

16 

20 

149 

56 






Total 


382,385 


223,285 


60B.670 


369 
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Tht* age group in M'hich the least number of dependents is found in that 
fi-ora 20 to 25, where the pniporfcion per tliouaand is only 1 H. The propor- 
tion ineresues to 16 from 25 to 45, to 29 from 45 to 65, and to 149 per 
thouBiini] [Hi^rsons over 65 ycara of n^e. This gradation agrees some- 
what with the ascertained rate of sickness referred to in the chapter 
relating to VilAl Statistics, and it is a verv prolmble aueumption tbttt 
the dependency of male^, when not caused by criminality, is due to 
tenditions of health. With females it is otherwise, as will be Koen f rom 
the following; tjible. Under the catrgory of dcpcndenta are included 
wives and daughters performing domestic duties, !ind chiUh-en of 
tiaturally dependent ages ; and, as the table shows, the proportion of 
dependents decreases with the progressive ages. The explanation of 
this will be found in the fact that the number of widows and deserted 
wives is largest at the older ages while the number of single women 
oompelled to rely entirely on their own earnings is niao greater : — 



I 
I 



A^Onnipf. 



Brtod- 

winneri. 



Dopendsnte. 



TviaL 



TWpfiHlifoU 



I'ndpf 15 years 

15 yean and under 20... 

20 25... 

25 „ ,, „ 4fi.. 
« » .. „ «5.- 
55 yaara and apwanU... 
NotsUted 

Total 



3,825 
23,24U 

21,015 

26, est) 

U.4H7 

3,ltiH 

78 



SB,^C& 



209.333 


213,158 


RS2 


30.869 


54.118 


570 


31.ft!>7 


53.012 


60-1 


105,246 


131.1)26 


:»s 


39.»1*2 


51,3011 


4i t 


8,384 


11.5,VJ 


726 


177 


255 


6M 


425,918 


515,420 


620 



The numl^er of women following gainful pursuits was K9,r>02, and of 
these JS5,677 were of the age of 1 5 years and upwards. The total number 
of women of tliese ages was 302,2*)2, so that 2^*3 per cent, of women 
over 15 years of age were brr>ail winners. If these iigures be compared 
with the proportions obtaining in other countries, they will be found to 
lio very small, and must certainly be looked upon as evidence of the 
superior lot of the Australian women. Tn most European countries even 
the married women are conipelled to work for such wages a-s they can 
procure, in order to ansist in the support of their families, but fortu- 
uately the necf^ssity for such labour iA not yet general in this colony. 

Amongst women there i.s a marked abnence of combination for trade 
pur|)oses, and to this must l>o attributed mtwt of the evils whieli attend 
women's imlustrial work- In some trailes women are fairly well paid, 
but in others the current pay for a reawmable day's work i.s far below 
the sum actually required to mnintnin a respectable life, so that women 
who have no assistance frcmi relatives are s(»metimos compelled to make 
aatotUKhiug sacriHi^ti to enable them to live at all. TIiik undue lowering 
of wageti, as already pointed out, is indirectly duo to want of combination, 
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but is also greatly influenced by the competition of other women, chiefly 
wives, who are not solely dependent upon their own earnings for 8up{K>rt> 
and who, therefore, are in a position to undereell their less fortunately 
situated sisters. 



Occupations of tue Peoplb. 



The oocujiations of the inhabitants of the colony were ascertained at 
the census of 1891, and were classiticd on a uniform system adopteil at 
the CeiiJiUfi Couferi'nce held at Hobiirt prior to the enumeration. The 
method of classification adopted by the Australasian colonics at thi; 
j)revioua anisus w.ia based on the English classiBcatiou of 1881, which 
was both unscientific and unsatisfactory. 

As already explained, the j>opulalion is divided into two g^reat 
divisions — breadwinners and doiwudents. The former are arranged in 
the natural cla-sses of primary pnwluoers and dihtributors, and thew 
again into their various orders and sub urdei-s. Dividing the jjopultttion 
int4> the seven classes, and excluding 2,333 males and 531 females who 
did not state their occupjition, the number falling under each was as 
follows : — 



aua. 


Occupation. 


Persona 


MaJsB. 


Femska 


I 


Professional — Embracing all persons, not other* 
wise classed, mainly eugaged in the Govern- 
ment luid defence of tlie cuunlry, and in 
satisfying the intellectual, moral, and social 
wants of its inhabitants 


31,491 
56.867 

86.029 
140.451 


21.089 

17.659 

81.291 

122.650 


10,102 


p 


Domestic — Embracing all peraons engaged in 
the supply nf board and lodging, and in 
rendering porsonal services fur which remune- 
ration is usuollj' paid 


3it.a(H 


ni 

I 


Commercial— Embracing all persons directly 
connected with the hire, sale, transfer, distri- 
bution, storage and security of property and 
materials, and with tlio transport of persons 
or goo<l8, or engaged in effecting communi- 
cation 


5.W 

17.801 


IV 


Indostrial — Embracing all persons not other- 
wise classed, who are principally engaged in 
rariouB works of utility, or in specialities 
connected with the manufacture, construc- 
tion, modification^ or alteration of materials 
so as to render them more available for the 
various uaea of iiiuu, but excluding, as far as 
possible, all who arc mainly or solely in the 
scr\'ice of commercial interchange 




CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS. 



Occupatloa. 



Pvmm, 



UtAm. Female*. 



VI 



VII 



Agricultaml, pifitorftl. mineral, and other 
prittwry proitucera — Kinbracing all pcmona 
mainly engaged in tlio cultivation or actjuifti- 
tioii of food products, an<l in ohtainiiig other 
r*w matcriaU from natiiml Bouroea 



I 

IntIeHnit« — Enihracinft all pemona who derive, 
iuconius from services re»ilere<l, but the 
lUrectinn uf which services cannot be exactly 
detennined 



147,026 



10,423 



Deficndenta — Knihracing all pcrsonB dependent 
upon relatives or natural guardians. incIuding^ 
mve«. children, and relatives not othorwine' 
enga^d in piirstiita for which remuneration' 
ia paid, and ttll pemuns deiwuding upon pri-, 
rate charity, or whose support is a burtheuj 
on the public revenue 649.203 



134.908 



4.7S8 



223,285 



12.118 



6,635 



425.918 



It is a matter greatly to be regretted that no exact compftrisou can 
be made ht'twoen the occupaticinaof the |>eople in 1K91 and at previous 
IS periods. The tabulation for 1881 fortunately difitingiuahed 
refm workers and dealers, but some large divisions of workers 
were entirely ignored or placed with others to whom they were in no 
sense nJUod, and the separation cannot now be made. The following 
brti.'i>d groups show the manner in which the emplojTnents were distri- 
buted in 1881 and 1891, but the clossificatiun cannot in any sense Ije 
regarded as perfect. The figures relate to mnleS only, and 3,048 and 
2.333 whose uccapatiou was nut returned, are omitted in 188L and 1891 
respectively : — 



Occupation. 


1^1. 


1801. 


Number. 


Pmpoftion 
IKtroenU 


Nnmber. 


Proportion 
poroent 


Profeioional 


11.546 
12.689 
41.441 
97,203 
96.091 
3.031 
145.410 


2-83 
311 
10-15 
23-84 
23-55 
0*89 
35 03 


21,089 3*48 
17,65fl 2-91 
81,291 13-42 


Domeatic « 

Conunercial 


loduetrial ,... 


122.650 20-25 


Primary producers 


134,908 '>'-28 


indetiuitc 


4.788 0*79 


Depeiulcuts 


223,286 30-87 






Total 


408.101 


100 00 


605,670 100^ 







The prof»ortionM in the foregoing table refer to the wliole population ; 
a more useful compoi-iaon is perhaps aHorded by taking the wuge-eariiing 
population only. Comparing, on this basis, the proportions employed 
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flt QAvh periixl, it will W fourul tlwit then* ha» been a slight fiillinp off in 
the proportion of persiUis engageil in domestic piipsuitn. for wbilr the 
total so employed has iiicreiiiwd from 12,089 to 17,659, the percentage 
has fjiHen frnni 4*83 to i-G'2 of the total workers. The indastrial elites 
has apparently declinetl from 3704 to 32*08 per cent^, and so far ns 
can now be estimated the falling otf hius V»een in the proportitm iif 
un)?killefl workers. Aj^cultural and paHtoral pursuit.'; affonled employ- 
ment in 1881 to 77,698 persons as compared with 98,7-18 in 1?S91 ; but 
the proportion to tlie whole workers would appear to have Hcclinwi 
from 29*58 t<» 25*82 i>er cent. On the other hajid, the commercial cia&s 
increased from 15*78 per cent, of the working population to 21*26 per 
cent., and tho mining population from 700 to 8-09 per cent. For 
reasons already given, these comparisons must not be too closely hifiiated 
upon. 

In 1881 only54,9G3 fpmttIeswerepeturne<laBWRge-eanier8,andof thest* 
25,000, or 45"49 [»er cent., were following domestic pursuits, and 10,326, or 
18'79 percent., indufitrifll ; as compared with 89,502 female wage-eamrrs 
in 1891, of whom 38,208, or 42*C9 per cent., wei-e eupaja;e*l in domestic 
pursuits, and 17,801, or 19*89 per cent., were industrial workers. Tlif 
greatest change in the two years has lieen in the number of pnnfessionAl 
women ; tliese numbering only 4,288, or 7*80 per cent, of the worfcem, in 
1881, as against 10,402, or 11*62 per oent., in 1891. Few women wet* 
engaged at the time of either census in agricultural, jmstoral, ur otlwr 
occupations of a like character. The following ar<^ the classiticd figtxTw 
for tlitf two census periods, omitting 2,846 and 531 not stated in I8M 
mid 1891 resp*ictively : — 



■ 


18S1. 


1S0L 


Ocoopntlon, 


Nnmlier. 


Proportion 
poroenk 


Nuinbcr. 


percent. 


Profeesioiial „. 


4.283 

25,tlU0 

A,VM 

10,326 

8.905 

2.250 

283.510 


127 

7-41 
124 
3-06 
2-64 
0*67 
83-71 


10.402 

38,208 

5,338 

IT.ftOl 
12.118 

42o,gi8 


2-02 


Potaefltic .. 


7-41 


Commercial 


1-04 


Industrial 


3*4.'i 


rnmary prodooon 

Tnilehnilc 

X^Mndeutfl * 


2 35 

1-09 

82*64 






f Totel ^ 


337.473 


lOO-OO 


515.420 


100-00 



Tt does not appear that there has been any displacement of molft bv 
female workers during the decado ; it ia tnie that the proportioa «rf 
females engaged in gainful ixx^upations hits increased from 16*9 per cant 
to 18*1 per cent, of the t4>tA] persons emydoycd, but this inareaae is dvB 
ratlier t-«i the greater opptirtunities oflerinK than to the displncemnnt of 
persons already employed. Jn prufes^ional pursuitb the prt>]K>rttoa <tf 
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il« has increased from 27'1 in 1881 to M7 per cent, m 1H91 : in 
itic fiuruuitR, fi*om f>6'3 to 68-4 per cent. ; and in industrial pur- 
-traitR, from 1»*G tr» 12"7 percent. In the other two great classes tho 
f»roporti«jn hfui fallen, fts the following table shows : — 



CiMBOlOcCtttMUoa. 


188t. 


vm. 


Mklca. 


Fmaalttt. 


HmIm. 


Vmwmlm. 


Professioiud 


72-9 
337 
90-8 
00-4 
91-5 


271 

M*3 

9-2 

••« 

8 a 


68-3 
316 
lKf*a 
87 -3 
91-8 


817 


DoOMitio 


68*4 


Coaiineroijil 


6*2 


ItiilnatriAl 


127 


Primary pruJucera 


8-2 


All OocnfMitioQa 


831 


16-9 


81-9 


181 



Tn the Bpecial chapters devoted to apiculture, pastoral pursuits, nnd 
mininfE, details are given whicli illustrnte the pnjgress and present 
condition of tliese iniix)rtarit industries. No further reference to them 
ia, therefore, needed in this chapter, 

Mj^WUPACTOniKfi. 

Thwe is no Act in force in the colony at prest^nt whirh makes it 
imperfitive for proprietors nf factories and works t<» supply to the Statia- 
ticiAn an annual return of their operations ; but, although incomplete for 
statiHlici^l pur]»ose.<i. sotnv ver\* valualilc infomiati<Jn will in the future be 
ubtainetl untler the new Factories and ShopH Act, which provid^y* that 
ev^ry employer affected by the Act shall, if required, furnish the fixer! 
rate of wages, i»r reniunemtion fur piecework, jiayable to nvery person 
in his employ eith^^r iri«ide op outside the factory. Tho Act, which 
aI«o compels the employer to keep a record of the names and a^es of 
his cmployi's, distingui^hinjj thf«e under 18 years from older workers, 
came into force on the l.st January, 1><97. ^ far its oiKrationa 
are confine*! to certain proclainietl districts, but its provisions will 
ultimately he extended to the whole colony. At the present time 
particulars of the operations of f«etories and workB are withheld in 
rery few cases, and where tliey are not given it is the duty of the cfd- 
lector, wlui is oaually a person possessing special knowleilge of the district, 
t<» make up to the l)est of his ability an estimatG of the employment 
afffirded by the firm wldcli refuses to furnish the information. Any 
teniptfltion, on the one hand, to show a ;ji*eater volume of business than 
i« actually tranfiacte<l during the year is reduce<! tn a minimum by the 
fact that to do so would not benefit a pers<">n in anyway, as no individual 
tigur«« are disclosed ; and, on the other band, a tendency to show a smaller 
amount of business than is actually the ca.se is guarded aj^iiinst by the 
scrupulooa care taken to prevent di-^^chraure of the contents of a schedule. 
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and thf! ple<lgu of the Statistician tliat under mt eircuinstAnces bhaW snch 
a document ever be nscd in connection with any system of Uixation. 

The m«thtid of coUecUng the returns is to supply the pi»Uce m-ith* j 
number of blank forms, one of winch is loft with the proprietor orB 
manager of eacli factory or work. Tliis is tillvti up l>y the person iu 
char>je, and given tu the poUco, who send it to the Statiatician. Tlie 
figures are carefully examined in the Statistioul Ottice, and, if necessary, J 
Compared witli t!ie returns of preceding years ; and, in the event of the T 
scrutiny disclosing any apparent inaccuracy, the pmprietor of the work is ' 
c<>muiunicated with on the subjett- In tabulating the schet-lules, only 
those factories and wfirks which have l>een kept going all the year round 
are included, with the exception of sugar-mills, which are accepte<l if 
they have been working for at least six months out of the twelve: 
EKtablishnients which do not use mechanical power were fonnerlv 
excluded unless they employed at least tive hands ; but, beginning with 
the year 1806, the minimum in such oase-s wavS reduced to four, in nnJer 
to secure unit'ornuty wilh VicU)rijk All works and faetories in wliicb 
machinery is uzed are included, as it is obvious that an establLsbment 
where only two or three men are emplr>yed tu look after machinery luay 
turn out a greater quantity of work than another in which the service* 
of a much larger nuudwr of mt- ii, UTiassistHd by mechanical p<>wer, are 
utilised. Another change made in ISO*) with the object of placing th« 
statistics on a uniform Uisis with thoce of the sister colony, was tlie 
inclu.sion of drp.s.smakei's and milliners, who were not enumerated beftifv 
that date. A third change consisted in the exclusit>n from the returns 
of cei'tain blacksmiths partly engagi'd in jftbbing work, and not coming 
undt'r any specific hewing. 

Glancing at the table which is given below, it will bo seen that until 
I89t2 the statistical year waa not ctiincident with the calendar year, 
the returns being collectt'd for the twelve months ending with March; 
but from the year named the annual period l»e^ns on the 1st Januarr 
and ends on the 31st December. The ligures are, of course, subject 
t^» those slight, deviations which are incidentiil to the collection anil 
compilatiim of most branches of statistics; but when this is Ixjrne in 
mind tliey may be accepted lus being on the same basi.s until 1896. 
The only fteriods for which explanations are necessary are 189'J and 
1896. In 1892 the staustics were collected under the Census and 
Industrial Returns Act, ajid as originally published were not on theBaiDfl 
basis as those for other years, a number of workers who did not usuallv 
come within the scope of the returns having been included. Tl»es« 
c*omprised dressmakers and itiilliners ; biscuit-makers, who were also 
employed in the baking of bread ; taihtrs, who were also retail clotluers; 
manufacturers of slop clutliing employing less than ten haiid^; black- 
smiths whose work consisted chioHy in etiecting ivpairs; and plumbers 
working for themselves. As they are now presented, however, the tigurw 
for 1^92 have l>eon brought into line with those for other yean. 
Begiuning with liie year 1896, the factory returns of the colony, as 
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explained above, were pliiced upon a new basis, in terms of im nj^reement 
arrived at by tlie Victorian ami New South Wales Statistical OfficeB, 
with the object of enabli]i>,^ a lair cotupaiiaon to be made between the 
industries of tlio two colonies. 

Althougli New Soulh Wales cantiot be considered an important 
uiatiufacturing country, this source of national wealth has by no means 
been neglected. During the year 1896 there were 3,10G manufactories 
or works of variou.s description.^ employing altocjethcr a total of 49,056 
bands, of whom 42.791 were males, and 6,264 females. 2,118 «.if these 
works had machinery in operation of a total cajiucity of 44,839 horae- 
power, of which 33,253 horse-power was actually used during the year ; 
the plant in all works wua valued at about i;'>,535,90r). The average value 
of plant per est^iblishment wasi)l,7S2; and the average horse-power 212, 
of which lo-7 was actually usetl. The hands per factory avera^wl 16, 
thr average in the. metropolis being 24, and in the country about 11. 
Compared with the scale on which manufactories are worked in the 
older txiuntrieaof the world, these figur*^ ap|)ear very small, but they 
should evoke no surprise when the nature of tiit^ works and the aparse- 
ne.BS of tlte population throughout a large portion of the colony are 
tak<«n into coiisider&tioa : — 



■ Tmt. 


Number of Utmd» eitiplpyed. 


Year. 


Noniber of Hands emplctyod. 


Main. 


PenuUca. TofaL 


Utirn. 


PomalM. 


ToUl. 


1886-87 
- 1887-S8 
■ iK88-K9 
ri8S9-90 

1890-01 


1 
40,160 1 3.367 
a9,36.'> 1 3,r>S6 
41.299 4,26.". 
40,725 4,264 
41,582 4,553 


43,527 

43,051 
45,5()4 
44,989 
46,135 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


41,298 
36,412 

3fi,529 
39,987 
42.791 


2.970 44,268 
2,506 38,918 
3,222 42,751 
3,846 43.833 
6.264 49,aVi 



Of the increase of 5,222 hands in 1896 shown in the table, the 
change in the basis of compilation wiw re-**poasihle for 3,833, namely, 
1,1 14 males and 2,719 fenuiles. The netincrejise in the hands empl(»yed 
in thene imJu-itrios during the year may, iherefure, be set down at 1,389. 

The figures in the foregoing statement represent tlitj nuinl)er usually 
employed ; but Upsides these there are other hands whose employment is 
casual. Thus, in 1890 the average number of persons tinding employ- 
ment was 49,0r)5, wherean the greatest numlmr employetl was 57,747, the 
excess comprising", 023 nialesand 1,C69 females, inall 8,092. The maxima 
of tho different industries, as might be naturally expected, fell at various 
pcriodN during the year, so that the whole number of 57,747 were not 
employed at any specific time in the various industries dealt with under 
the classification of manufactories and works, and it is probable that 
the greatest number employed at any one time did not in i-eality exceeti 
the usual number of persons for whom pniployment was found by more 
than 5,800. Much the same condition of things obtained in other years, 
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and it may Ije acoqitcd tlmt in tliij busy aousons uf tlie veAr one-eif^tk 
moi'O hiUids aru emj*loy<«il tlum the averuge oi the whole twelve njouths. 
Thw table given below, in which the liand^ einploye'l are divided into 
eleven classes, shows tlic avera;^'e number of pei-iwins eiii|iloye<l in earh 
class dtiriuf{ the post ten yeai*s. As before explained, iJn.* H^uivoi inr 
lSy6 have iK'cn otuiipiled o!i a new luiiHs, for <:ctni|)anMnn with Vict4)na. 
The cliwsefi principjilly affeet^nl are Xo«. JIT an«l VIII, to the first of 
which ;i,(>H6 hainlfl wei'o added by the ehan^e of Rystera, and to tbo 
second. 13G hands. Ke«*f>inj; tliOHe alterations iu view, a coniparMoii 
over the ten yearn discloses the faet that the pmgreBS made haa lieen 
very nlif^ht — in ftome clasHeH, ind(«^l, a K-ickwaitl t^'ndency liavin;^ 
he*!u evinced. For inntancv, in da>^s III (ulothin^ and textile fabric) 
there weiv 5.532 hundH eniijU)yefl, while in 1896, on the ?iame ImMia, 
tliere wei-e only 0,1110. In Ciassesi IV, VII, and IX there wt*r« also 
deereaftOH ilurin^ the decjule. A dotnilwl analysis — too vohiininuos, 
however, to be )j[iven in a work of this kind — would «how that the 
ffi'eateht procuress hiLs been made in domestic indufttries— -that ifi to • 
sny, iu the industries which natui-ally arise from the oirounistanoen of 
the populntioii, and in tho.se connected with the pre|)aration of ]»eriah- 
able products : and in metal wurks, due principnlly to the extensitm *4 
the sraeltiriji; industry. The total number of hands set down in tlje 
table as having been eniploye<l in 1^96 is the hirjcff-st durinjf the decade; 
but when ullowiince is made for the change in tlie Uisis of oituipilation, 
it itt found that higher totals Vore nyiche^l in 18i:(8-9 and 1^90-1 : — 



of Ijidtii(i7. 



Number of hwiiU omidoyttL 



18W-T 1887-8 IB8B-9 18a»«U|lB0O-Ol 



1802, 180S. 



I. TreAftntr raw mftle- 
rlikln, itie pmHact 
uf ivwiunU |nir- 

• Uita 

II. C«niim:t«ril wttfa 
IouImmI «lrink,o« 

IlllfWlf ' 

lU. Clulluiii; ur UxHto 

btlirlnti . , , , . , 

IV. BttiMiiiir rimtcrtels 
V. Mi'ta> VTurks, tiu- 

chioerr, etc 

VI. ShU'liuildliitr. fe- 

IMiriiiK, etc 

VII Pimitlurv. bad- 

illnu, uUu 

VIII. PRi>er. i»rinlJnff, 

bmdlniTi vtc . . . 

EC V«)ticloi. hitniMt, 

and Mkildlnry ... 

X. Llyhi, (ael, »nd 

heat 

XL IllUo*l)wi«ow .... 

Total liatida etn[iloyed . . 



2,087 



8.on 

8,2Tfi 
7,S19 
1.07T 

l.aa) 

3,060 

S,423 

746 



43, &z; 



2,114 


2,8£S 


2,42S 


8,M8 


7,417 


8.344 


6.577 
7.304 


A.730 
7,C7« 


4Am 


.T,T01 


8.08S 


8,211 


701 


l.UGl 


1,2S5 


1,348 


1,477 


1.434 


a,r?i 


4,S78 


4.C68 


3.888 


l.MG 


S.476 


t.fiSO 


l.ifw) 


1.414 


4.1,051 


45,.'«4 


44.1WO ' 

1 



2,040 



l.98» 



7,7S0 «,M» T,Mt 



0,005 

7,7111 

io,fiaa 

1,075 
1,284 
4,200 
l.SOU 

t,54A 

«,8«7 



4.SP8 

7.«4tf 

9,700 

1.500 

1,048 

i.4M 

S.561 

1,805 
S,UW 



4,S0(t 
6.700 

0,080 

1,8M 
«T 

4.1M 

1,87& 
1,070 

tmi 



4,010 
7.»4 

f>,a»4 
7.air8 

7M| 



a,04t 

•,M0 

«.oii 
M71 

7,70 

i.Qce 
nt 

4.711 

I.SW 



1^ 



8,fn 
MM 

K.704 



4«,i:tA 44.2n» S8,W6 «2.?&1| 43,KS3 jltf; 
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Maintaining the same bi^oad clasaiBi^tion as before, the division of the 
omploy«8 into groUf-s duicluw^u intereHtiiig reHults. About 1) ]H^r cent, of 
^be fiersoiia emj>loy»Ml in 189(i wei*e managers or ovciMeera, (uiil 3 per cent. 
ks. The number of jrtThOus winking as eiigiu«H*rs, etc., uimrt from 
aianufueturing opemtiona, was l,GOi), giving a propoi-tion of over 3 
cunt., wlille G per cent, were euiploved as carters, Qjestjengerti, etc. 
lie folioving are the figures of each class :— 



SMMripUon of Itidttttrle*. 



si- 



ll 



H 

■5£ 



A 






Treating raw mnU'rial, the prcwluctiou 
of pastoral pursaita 



Preparing materioli used as food or 
drtiik 

CloXhmg and textile industries 

Muiufactiire of building matorioJa ... 

Meiftl uid m&cbiaery works 

StupWuiUliug, rspftiring. etc 

Fomituru and bedding works 

P&peft printing, binding, and engraving 

Vohialea* homeas. and aaddlery 

Light and heat 

Miaoellaneottfl 



Total 



307 

953 
5S3 
705 
434 

42 
127 
631 
220 

80 

ao5 



4.S76 



56 


145 


428 


530 


1]2 


20 


179 


368 


197 


217 


22 


22 


19 


7 


315 


40 


20 


6 


44 


170 


107 


73 


1,490 


1.(309 



2.&4S 

6.771 

8,032 
3.GB3 
7,600 

9.S2 
3,659 
1^27 

G3(i 
2,216 



190 

847 

123 

SSI 

266 

47 

33 

187 

16 

20 

135 



38,832 



2,739 



3,552 

0,538 
8.870 
5,846 
8,704 
1,132 
1.167 
4,938 
1.586 
859 
2.856 



49,066 



Child labour is very little employed in the factories of the colony. This 
is what might be expected, seeing that by the law regulating i)nniary 
education chiblren are required to attond .school until they rracli their 
fourteenth year. It wivs found at the Census of 1891 that in all 
oocopations only 8,612 males and 3,825 fomaleR under 15 years of age 
were employed; in 1896 the total number working in factories was 
693, viz., 543 males and 150 females. These last figures may, however, 
bo taken as only approximate, and it is not improbable that, owing to 
'kable reluctance of female apprentices and improvers lo state 
fea, the number is under the trutlL 
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Thfire liaa been sonio tendency for tlio number of hands employed in the 
metropolitan tlistriot to increase faster tliau those in the other poitions i»f 
the colony. TIip facilities for tho cstablishmmt of largp industriM in 
and arouml Sydney are considerable — a coniniandin;^ position as regards 
communicntiou with thy outsido world, jjpopinquity to the coal-fields, 
easy communication with the chief ae«ts of raw production in the colony, 
density of the population, and abundant water supply — these have 
temled to centre in the metropolitan district all the chief industries. Jn 
the extra-metropolitan districts thf principal works are saw -mills, smelts 
ing works, sugar-millH, and llour-millH, or industries of a domestic 
character intended to meet a day-to-day demand, or for the treatment 
of perishable tjoods. 

The following table shows the number of hands employed in the metro- 
politan district us compared with the remain<ler of the colony for the 
past ten years endod with 181*6 : — 





H«ni!s co:plo3'e(L 


Year. 


Uandc empl(i]rfld, 


Year. 


UefcraponUn 

IMttrlct. 


Other 

DisbricU. 


MetroooUtan 
DlgtrlOt. 


Other 
DMrioM. 


1885-87 
1887-88 

1888 -ao 

188^00 
18D0-91 


24,900 
24,199 
2;i,885 
24.999 
28,058 


18,627 
18,852 
19.679 
19.990 

18,077 


1892 
1893 

I8D4 
1895 
1896 


24,128 
22.672 
24,934 
26,287 
28,346 


20.140 
lrt.24« 
17.817 
18..SM 
30,709 



There is a vast field open for the development of raanufacturoa in New 
South Wales. Prcnlucinj,', an it dots, the raw material of various kiiiib 
necessary for supplying Um [iriuiary wiuits of civilizfitiou, it is evident 
that the colony must erfi long Jiml a way into some parts of this fieM- 
The one great cause which has hitherto operated to prevent the lau^ 
development of manufiicturea is the impossibility of drawing from » 
population so small and so widely scattere*! a fair profit on tlie PApiUl 
retptired to carry them on. Hitherto the chief employment found for 
la'iour and ca]iital has been in the primary productive industries, nx^A 
tlu'-so industries continuing to be [u'odtable and jiopulatiou to increAse, 
whenever the pros|)t^t of pi'olit presents itself, manufactures^ adaptivl 
to the conditions as well as to the wants of the country, will natum)!) 
establish themselves, atfonlitifj other investments for capitAl, arwl 
avenues for the employment of labour. 



Preparation of Raw Materials. 



Below will be found a table showing the numlier of works devot*nl t« 
the preparation of ritw materials, the product of pastoral pursuit*. TliP 
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ount of employment offering in these works is, of course, not a little 
ected hy the seasons : — 



DdCT^Htlon of Worki. 



Aveniffe number o( Mftndi amplo>'ed. 



c o 

2; 



I 






^1 H 



c « 

S 



■ 5 ^ 



lllnjf-tlown 

luc and iMI (ltwI GrcsM .... 
tDurvft. 

low fU'flncrlQa 

mericM 

Fool-wftihinf And SoonrinK 



XWbI 



47 

a 

lai 
lis 



8M M7 



M 



145 



i8B 

e 

21 
15 

DM 



S.M« 



061 
9 
45 

90 
1.211 
1.S07 



19« 



a, 655 



890 
14 
08 
fli 

8(15 
1.210 



36,5M 
T.344 



s,ti7a 



190.S&4 



Boiling-down and wool-washinp works confined to Ktation uhp have 
not been included in tho aliovf* taHle. TliiMiuridicrof hands givcti is the 
average at work throughaut the yQi\i\ hut at certain seasons many more 

I persons are at work, especially at wool-washing. As would naturally be 
liitici|»ated, women do not find much eni|>loyuient in the industries com- 
prise^l in the foregoing categor}*, the total employetl being only six. The 
buni1>er of children employcsd ia also small — namely, twonty-five, all 
males. The production of tallow is an important industry, the quantities 
fnanufactiired in lS9t and 1895 being far larger than tho production of 
any previous year, Tiie rise in prices which occurred during 1892 
iu<luced pastoralisLs t<^i .slaughter and Ijoil down part of their surplus 
;k, especially the old ewea, and altln^iugli the price of tallow has fallen 
lice then, thn productirin has iiicreaspd enornumsly. During 1894 the 
port reached the large iigure of 847,236 cwt., a ijuantity greatly in 
xess of that exported in any previous yejir, and the slight decrease in 
le exports dui-ing lS9o was more than counterbalanced by the large 
icrease in local consumption. In 1896, Iiowever, the pnMluction fell 
570,983 cwt., the lowest i^uantity produced since 1893. The following 
it«ment gives the estimated quantity of tallow made in the colony,^ 
Bstingniahing the amount locally consumed from that exported: — 



Yc«r. 



FMlmBteil ipioiitity of New South Walts Talliift-. 



Exported. LooUly cooionietl. l*roduceiL 





cwt. 


cwt. 


c^vt. 


1886-S7 


ft9,451 


110.850 


210,301 


1887-88 


191,791 


H3,50l 


.^^'>,292 


1888-89 


174.321 


175,840 


a>o.i6i 


1880-90 


151,491 


141,480 


292.971 


iaBO-91 


223.61 S 


12.3,080 


346.69ft 


1892 


313.331 


123.053 


436,384 


isga 


a-iT^soi 


183,065 


S40,<i.5ti 


1R94 


St 7. 236 


221,Sfi4 


1,069.100 


lB9fi 


794,iL>0 


28*J,'J95 


1,077.215 


1896 


404.054 


lGa.020 


570.983 



2 I 
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Preparation of Food pRooccra. 

The ostahlislimeiits connected with tlur preparation of food and drink 
form one of Uir largest classes of works in Xrw South Wales. In many 
places which como under thin licaJinf;, and fi-oni whii-h returns M-err 
received^ the number of hands Gni]>loyed is siuull, owing t*> the nature 
of tlie operations carried on, althou<rh tlie output may be considerable; 
this remark applies particularly to butter factories : — 



DtfortpikHi of HftnnfMrtorr or 

Work. 



II 



Arengv number of IJauitls omplovvd. 



•a 



5?. 






> c V 

I 

o m 

X 






I. '-'(ft 



konU«d Water* 

iBmireriM 

Qbrae 

• ^onrtinu-nl^. Coffee, and Splc 

CunlfClioiit:ry 

Cornflour 

Cmmsrics 

Floor 

»nd RcifriccnkUnfr 

• Jkai uid FroK-cjuitifne' . ■ . 
(«•! pTCMTvlnfr and Curias 

SticM-MilU 

Bufpir KHInerioi 

VLn«c&r « ••• 

ToUl 



l&S 


18S 


»3 


V 


5M 


1ST 


978 


10 


ir. 


i* 


1 


SS 





AS 


6 


11 


lU 


8 


aiM 


15 


446 


67 


87 


ns 


4A 


472 


U» 


701 


140 


160 


40 


7» 


9M» 


62 


«4 


16 


17 


6 


2 


M 


a 


lU 


M 


sa 


46 


8 


4M 


44 


fi«S 


17 


so 


17 


6 


arv 


63 


476 


& 


6 


3 


6 


X3 


8 


68 


tss 


lOD 


11 


St 


107 


90 


sw 


81 


104 


71 


SB 


908 


06 


731 


S3 


M 


60 


ISO 


718 


M 


1.017 


IS 


9U 


14 


IS 


899 


18 


461 


IS 


14 


14 


31 


8ao 


4S 


071 


M 


62 


SO 


m 


l.SM 


101 


1.476 


1 


t 


3 


n 


a»i 


8 


301 


i 


2 


1 


e 


11 


1 


17 


T«6 


D&S 


m 


&3» 


0.771 


M7 


0.668 



67 

4a 

i.m 
i.rs 

104 

7J 

n 

an 

PSO 
8,448 
-,7UT 

tic 

3.4M 



4.8in 

IftT^Ui 

•7.m 

&,4« 



•sura 



i64;irr 

17%!- 



uwn 



InclurtinfTl tntttcrtne rMtoty. 



t IndudiDijr 1 oondbDM-d mllli; rwCoo. 



Included with the foregoing figures are 21 female ovei-seors or man- 
agers, 5 clerks, 635 workers in tlie factory, and 1 4 jn^i'Hons working «iul- 
side factory — in all, 67.^» females, of whom 23 were children. In tndl 
estahlishinenta a.s aerated water factories, breweries, butter and c)n«tf 
factories, ilour and sugar mills, and jam factories, there is a large lluctua- 
tion in the amount of labour employed, in some seasons many more j»eople 
being engaged than in others. Taking the whole of the abovo -works, for 
a portion of the year there are pn^bably fully 1,500 more hands fimploywl 
than are given in the table. 

nie brewing industry has been stationary since 1886, when an excii* 
of 3d. j>f>r gallon was impo8**d tui the local manufacture of beer. Ui* 
open to i]ue»tion, however, whether tlie falling off in productiofii 
in cou\parLson with the ^"owing population, ia due to thin caastt 
as there is evidence that the dejjre.ssion which marked the trade of 
the difiereut colonies daring the year immediately preceding 18tM> 
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tLDOut a lessenecl demand for all forms of alcoholic liquors. 
1 inroiee Talue of ale and beor imported, ami on which duty was 
I, dnriug 1896, was X24G,625 — not a very large amount consider- 
that £103,801 of it Vas for beer in bottle, which tho colonial 
verivta are only now attempting to pro<iuoe on any extensive scale. 
I following table illustrates the present position of the brewing and 
Sling inilustry and its projjresw during the laat ten ycara ; tho 
ntity manufactured ia 188G-S7 must be accepted a^ approximate 
[Tj and those given for the n(*xt four years, during whicli ])en»vi tho 
acal year did not coincide with the calendar year, represent the 
ities on which excise was paid during 1888, 1889, 1890, and 1891 
jtively : — 



Y«r. 


Hftnda 


Mhnufwtare of 


Emjiloreff. 


AlQ. Beer, etc 




No. 


galloufl. 


1886-87 


987 


10,00»>,000 


1887-88 


804 


0,300, 21 K) 


1888-80 


850 


y.5iri,20o 


1880-00 


836 


U.()19,li0*) 


isorvoL 


703 


10,01)4,020 


]803 


745 


10,807.200 


1893 


685 


9.753,200 


1804 


744 


l).r>08,400 


1805 


848 


O.821.S40 


1806 


701 


10,177.360 



growth of sugar-cane in the northern districts of the colony, 
le mnnafacture of sugar therefrom, have now become important 

•ie*i, the output in 1896 being 571,1 10 cwt. of sugur and 2,5*20,580 
ons of molasstfs. Since 1887 there has Iwen a considerable increase 
the area of land planted with siigar-<'ftne, and in the year ended 
pch 31, 1897, there were 31,053 acres undt.T this crop, of which 
191 acrea wore productive. In 1877-8 tho number of ftugar-milta 
I 50, of which 24 used steam-power, whilst 26 were worked by 
|ft^ nnd the number of workmen employed was IfOG.'). These had 
Kk<1 in the year 1885-86 to 83 steam-milla and 19 worked by 
Rr whilst the nuuilxT of men employed and the quantity of sugar and 
asses turned out had correspondingly increased ; but since that time 
fall in Uie value of sugar has caused the closing of many of the 
Jler establishments, and the cane grown has l>eeu to an increasing 
Wj^ Hold to the large factories, which pay to the growers a price 
Bbghtly V>elow that given prior to 1885. Almost everywhere tho 
lency to concentrate the manufacture of Rugar in large central 
ddishntents is incren.sing. In the West Indies and elsew^here small 
b ore rapidly disappearing to make room for larger establishments, 

business is strictly contined to the industrial process of sugmr 



L 
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making, the |jlantera attcndiiij^ solely to tlie cultivation of the 
Tiie following shows the jmrticulars of the sugar industry for the 
ten years : — 



Vcftr. 



SuffarHlUa. 



Horao-power. 



YTorited 



OthenriM 
Worked. 



8tcani. 



Oth«r. 



HftuoAuitan of— 



R«w Sugar. MoImsm. 



\BmyiaywL 



188G-87 

1837-SS 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1892 

1893 

1S94 

isyri 

1896 



No. 


No. 


57 


7 


57 


7 


36 




38 


2 


31 


2 


24 


1 


25 


3 


n 


S 


23 


1 


22 


1 



2.531 
2,210 
1,995 

3.034 

« 

3.094 
3.244 
3.476 
3,430 
3,479 



cwt. 
275,000 
450.000 
225,580 
;^80,320 
i>30,660 
485.780 
478.605 
452,736 
444,2(tl 
571,140 



gallons. 

507.000 

880,000 

241.088 

494.145 

1,074,080 

789,230 

1,079,940 

1.573,886 

1,427,458 

2,520.580 



Na 
2.S59 
2.046 
1,640 
2.IM 
1,621 
1.468 
1.393 
1.174 
1.41.'i 
1,475 



* Not ucortalncd. 

In addition to the l,47ij hands usually employed in 1896, there ircK 
92 others euiploycd at busy periods, coaiprising altogether 1,567. Iti» 
very poasihle that oa»ual handa have been included in some of the yetn 
shown in the foregoing statement. 

There was only one establishment in the colony for refining raw sugar 
in 1896. The quantity of Bugar melted during tlie year was t^66,000 
cwt, of which 356,840 cwt. was imt>ort«d, cliieHy from Queensland. Tin' 
remaining 509,160 cwt. comprised raw sugar produced in New Soulh 
Wales. The returuK relating to sugar reiineries for the last ten years aw 
given in the subjoined tablu : — 



YMr 



Suffu- 
RoATierles. 



lion da 



Quantity 
of Sugnr 



Yeu-. 



Bug&r 
Refliicriea. 



employrd. 






1886-87 
1887-^ 
1S88-W 
1889-90 

1890-91 



No. 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 



Na 
2U 

200 
210 
230 
300 



cwt. 
510.000 

537.900 
550.149 
600,000 
660,000 



1892 
1S93 

1894 
1895 
1806 



No. 


No. 


1 


372 


2 


672 


2 


440 


1 


342 


1 


391 



cvt 

77i»W« 

8O5.06S 
76«.a» 
SOl.OOD 
866,009 



Tlie hands given above oa engaged dui-ing the year are only thoM In 
constant employment ; in addition, there aie many men employed for 
longer or shorter periods in discharging ships, storing sugar, and other 
work incidental to the trade. 

Almoat from the introduction of the su;^ai'.growing industry in Kc* 
South Wales, the manufacture of sugar ha^ been largely in the h&ii4» 
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ieUoloniftl Sugar Refining Company, whose mills on tLe Clarence, 
the Rictimondf and the Tweetl liHvo been refurreU to in another part of 
this work. This company also owns the only sugar rcBncry in the 
colony, whoro the produce o£ their local mills is reiined, togetlier with 
;'a portion of tlu; output of their factories in Fiji and QueenRJand. 

The amount of mill-power for grinding and dresbing grain is ample for 
treating the flour consumed in the colony ; and the close appr<*ach of 
New South Wales to the position of producing sufficient grain for its 
own requirements will not, thei'efore, make an increase in the number 
;of flour-mills probable, as those in existence are not kept going to their 
i'ull capacity. The figures in the following table approximate closely to 
^he actual amount of wheat treated in the local mills : — 



Year. 


Nsw Suuth Wnlcs 
Whrat lr«at«l. 


liuport«d Wboat 
trcaUxl. 


TuUI Wtiiat 
Irtatwl. 


Tutal Fluur 
inadf. 


kL 


busbelH. 


buahols. 


bushels. 


tons. 


flbe-s? 


2,402,057 


984.773 


3,386,830 


67.736 


]887-«8 


4,400, «29 


233.535 


4.694,164 


93,883 


188fr-S9 


3.975,0.10 


2.238,330 


6,213,360 


129,445 


1889-90 


2,442,000 


3,255,168 


5,697.168 


118,691 


1890-91 


5.049,000 


634,008 


5,083.008 


118,390 


1 1898 


3*120,340 


883,292 


4,003,632 


83,400 


' 1808 


6,356,260 


459,740 


6,816.000 


142,000 


18M 


5,426,262 


254,010 


5,680.272 


118,339 


' 1805 


5,047,859 


358,861 


6,306,720 


131,390 


1 1896 

1 


4,354,224 


2,238,578 


6,592,800 


137.350 



I^u-ticulars of the Hour-mills in operation in the colony for the last 
*n yeani are given below : — 




Flour-mills. 



Ma 



Hons- 

paw«r. 



HftDdB 

Enifiloysd. 



Year. 



Flour-mills. 



No. 



Hofw- Bands 
powsr. Einployod. 



133 


2,050 


671 


128 


2,781 


599 


no 


2,877 


628 


103 


2,638 


635 


102 


2,363 


594 



1892 
1803 
1894 
\HM5 
1896 



72 


1,936 


87 


2,531 


83 


3,305 


87 


3,on 


81 


3.448 



568 

606 
678 
721 





■■ 


1 


■ 


■ 




■ 


■ 


■ 


I 


■ 


■ 


^H 




r 




^ 
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Mantpactokies of CLOTmyc akd Textileb. 

The third clasa of industries ia connected with th(» manufacture of 
clothing and textile fabrics. The ditierent descrij>lionii of works iw 
given below : — 


TlCMTl|>Uon of 
HMwfiiclaryorWork. 


"=1 


Avonffo number of HaiKkcm^ogroJ. | 


Ovone«n. 


Clorki. 
4ii>. 


lis 


Workers 

la Ptetiry, 

Mm.4ic 


Ciuien. 
MeMon- 


Total 


X. 


F, 


M. 


P. 


M. 


"- 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


r. 


TMiL 


BooU «nd ilioes 

OlotUu 


10 

IS3 
1 
ft 

4 


& 


1S» 
S8 

u 
s 
« 

1 
7 


16 

4 

176 

ft 

1 


sa 

13 

4 

2 

& 

4& 
3 


S 


14 

4 

8 
1 

G 


•,40S 
827 

14 

n 

13 

87 

« 

140 


8fl 

82S 

14 

47 

60 
(ttS 

70 


H 
It 

T 

1 
11 


7 

» 


888 

4t 

SO 
S8 

fiO 

11 

890 

lea 


888 

1,707 
14 
» 

M 


tW" 

n 


DnmrnUog and MO- 
Ilnery 


Furrien 


BaU ua capi 

OilikiDWHl waterproof 
dottUuif 


8Tt{rtmAkiP£ 


U rl 


Tailorififf 


12 .. 


7» 


tw W 


Wcx'Uen cloth 

Total 


9in 


tn vn 


105 


7 


S6 


8.044 


4.888 


111 


IS 


4,SBS 


4^1 


A 






Power is not employed to any extent in the industries Included in lb** 1 

forepoing class, except in hoot factories and woollen mills. In boot 1 
factories plant valued at X70^r>i>9 in cmi)Ioyed, the machinery hA\'i&t[ 1 
a capacity of 428 horac-powcr ; in clothing,' factories the value of plwl ■ 
ia £r^Mb ; and in woollen mills the plant is valued at jC24,380, tli« 1 
cajiacity of the machiiu:rry bein;? 170 horse-power H 
As a wo<jl-growing country' New South Wales is n.pparentlv specitflT H 
adapted for the manufacture of woollen g<>oda, and accordingly Umt 1 
industry was one of the earliest organised in tlip colony. The endeavour ^ 
to promote the local manufacture of woollen goods, however, Las so far in<^ | 
with little success. Several factories have struggled along for some ti^^ 
but have made no headway, the largest establishnients finding it ueedW 
to add to their business the making of slop clothing, by which me»fl* 
they have been enabled to carry on at a profit. The machinery in nf*t 
of the mills is not of the best kind, and altogether the indu.stry isdi^ 
ajipointing. 
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following Ublo shows the number of woollen-railla in operation, 
muiaber of employes, and tiie quantity of cloth manufactured during 
of thfi last ten years : — 



Ymr. 


Woollatt- 


iUn<lii Kini^loyod. 


QuantitTOf 
WooIIon Cloth 


mUli. 








Mftles. 


FenuUn. 


1 Total. 


D]«nulactur«d. 




Vo. 


So. 


No. 


No. 


yard*. 


188fl-87 


8 


104 


78 


182 


324, 7SS 


1S87-88 


5 


101 


71 


172 


348.0(10 


1888-a9 


5 


117 


60 


177 


241,000 


1869-90 


5 


110 


63 


172 


207,r)00 


1880-91 


4 


94 


61 


155 


3t(l,UU0 


1892 


5 


127 


58 


185 


202,08S 


1893 


5 


144 


59 


203 


44O,ri4)0 


1891 


6 


ISO 


02 


221 


4rtl.(X)0 


1896 





175 


67 


242 


613.500 


1896 


5 


162 


70 


239 


588.015 



^gjK>n 

■kha 



From those fignrcH it will be noticed that the number of woollen-mills 

n o|>eration has decreased, and that the tivo now at work provide 

eiDployment for 233 persons only. During the years from 1882 to 18S4 a 

nsidorably greater number of hands wore employed. It will be observed 

t tliu fjuantity of woollen eli>th which is sl^ited to have been manu- 

ctuped bears no fixed proportion to the hands pmployed. The figures 

set do\vn from the manutacturers' own returiiii, and are given for 

what they are worth. 

The employment affonled in the manufacttirc of boots baa kept pace 
with the growth of population, na will be perceived from the table beluw. 
Til** improved efHciency of the inachineiy employed is, however, apparent 
in the increased output : — 



Y<mr. 


Booi 


BuuU anptoyod. 


Boot« 


tUloik 


F^malM. 


Total. 


UMiufBctured. 




No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


pAirs. 


1SS6-87 


68 


1,856 


416 


2,272 


1.881,210 


Iss:-S8 


60 


1,S37 


438 


2,273 


2.27S,CI2 


Isvs StI 


57 


1.61$ 


427 


2.045 


2.559.080 


IStiU m 


59 


1 .l)-i5 


465 


2,420 


2,196.815 


]8{K>-91 


60 


*J.2*i2 


5M 


2,fe<Mi 


2,634.2iH 


1892 


66 


2.230 


47s 


2,708 


2,500.000 


1893 , 


54 


2,429 


6GI 


a.ono 


2.54o,0Gl 


1894 ' 


68 


2,716 


704 


3.420 


2.611,700 


1895 


66 


2.852 


891 


3,743 


2,721,132 


1896 


82 


2,659 


840 


3.499 


2.567.160 



Fmiu the above tigui^es it will be noticed that there was au increase in 
the numU-'r of hands from 2,272 in lSJ:'G-y7 to i5,743 in 1895, while the 
nuinberoftvit^bliAluuent^wtus almost the same a^ it was nine yeans before. 
Ja JS9G the h:ui<ls det^r*vus<Ml iu numlxM* to 3,499, despite the inolu.siou 
fiir tliu first time «if 11 number of small factorien employing four handn. 
There np|>ears to be a tendency for large factories to supersede small 
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work«, ami drive tho latter out of competition in IhiK jmrticulur branch 
of manufacture. The average numl^erof hands employeil in each factory 
rose from 33-t in 1886-S'7 to r,b'2 in 1895, wiiile in 189G, nwinif 
t<» the change in the systen) of tabulation, (he average wa« only 427. 
Tlie number of i>airR of boots manufactured during tlie latter year wau 
2,567, 1 CD. This quantity is only Blighllyiii cxcohs of tliat hIiowh in some 
of tlie preceding years, when a much smaller numlwr of hand» was 
employed. A comparison simply by pairs manufacturcil, liowever, is not 
altogether aatiafactory. The description of boot nia<Ie ha3 very grwttly 
improvi;d of late years, and to this may be attributeii the fact tlial the 
output per hand is not quite so large as formerly. 

Metal Works. 

The number of niotJil and machinery works in operation during 1896, 
tliL' average nuntber of hands em[)loywl, and tlie machiuery and other 
plant used, -were as follow : — 
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" IncludiDg^ 1 esUbllshnieat nuUcing ndlM-ay aprinKiL , 

ebisHification of works connected with machinery, engineering, 
and foundries presents many difficulties, as the trades are in many cast* 
carried on side by side in tlie same establishment, and what one year ii 
designated by a proprietor an " engineering establishment," may in the 
following year be i^tumed as a*' foundry'," according to theimp<irta2icrt«{ 
the work done during the year. The various deseriptinns of ironworki 
have been separately shown above, so far as it has Iteen possible to claosify 
them, but the tigurcs i-eferring to kin<l[*ed industries ahould bo read 
together. 



THE IRON TRADE. 
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The iron trade should in time fonn one of the great staple industries 
of the colony. Every natural advantage possessed by the ^Toat iron and 
injichinery*pro*lucing countries of the world — such afl England and Bel- 
gium — L8 nUo present here. Not only are Iron and coal depositt'd in 
Hbuiulance^ and in positions e^wily accessible and readily workt'd, but, as 
pointeil out in the chapter un mines and minends, the local iron ore is 
exceedin^^ly rich. Scarcely any ]jro<(res3, however, has been nmde in 
iron smelting, and nearly the whole stock of pig and wrought iron 
required for the local uianufactorios is imported. With tlu* ncreptance 
of a l(.>cal contract by the Gf»vernment t'(tr thn nmnufucture of steel 
rails, it is anticipated, however, that the iiidiistry will receive the 
much-needed impetus it has retiuirod. The other descriptions of metal 
works, both for smelting and manufacturing, are in a more forward state. 

Works for the treatment of metals in 188rt-S7 numbered 320, in which 
were engagetl 7,219 pprsons, while in 1896 the number of works was 
279, and the hands employed ha<l inci-cased to 8,704. In 1886-87 there 
were 72G hands employed in 12 smelting works ; the works now number 
22, and the hands em|>loyed, 2,070. There has been a larire increase in 
the bunds employed in making or repairing railway motors, carriages, and 
other appliances, the employi-s in 1886-87 numbering 1,7^0, and in 
1896, 2,473. Uf the hitter, 2,357 were employed in the workshops 
conn<9ct«^d with the State railways. 

BUILDIN'O MaTEUIALS. 

Industries directly or indirei:tly connected with the supply or pre- 
|jaration of building matenals aflord employment to a large number of 
]>ersons, chieHy in saw-mills. The following table shows the hands 
wroployed during 1896 ; — 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 



The nunilwr of ]»ersons employed in the various timber difltncti^ 
Baw-mills, etc., increased at a ^ood rate from 1886 to 1892, but ainw 
the ltttt«r year has fallen offowiii^ Ut the stagnation in the building traAli-. 
The eHtablishnients in 1886-87 numbered 323, employing a total nuinbn 
of 3,284 persons, whilo iu 1896 there were 32G mills, and the number 
of hands employed was 3,187. The capaeity of plant in the latter ywu- 
•was 5,385 horse-power, and its vidue aliout £2Q^,0'20 ; the quantity c-f 
timber sawn was estimated at 109,000,000 supeHicial feet 1 inch tluck. 
The number of saw-mills and hands employed and the output duriiu; 
the past ten years were : — 
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The indiiHtry of brickmnkincj has declined in importance, and nov 
employs only two-fifths of tl|e hands uf ten years ago. This is due to ibf 
almost entire suspension of large public works, and to the lessen?! 
activity of private builders. The following is a statement of the hhuAs 
employed and the output for the last ten years : — 
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QAS AND ELECTRIC LIOHTISG WORKS, 
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Light and Heat. 

The hands employed in estalilislimentH coniipcted with lighting and 
heating showetl a steady increase until 1893, but in 1^94 and IH^b the 
ttmaller number tindin;,^ fmploynient in fcemsene and gas wnrks caused a 
reduction in the coume of the two years of />r>0. In 189G the intrt>- 
durtion of labour-saving machinery was responsible for a further 
reduction of 200 iian<ls, the i-eiuuiuder vf tlie decrease being aucountecl 
for by the exclusion from the returuH of the persons oinpUiycd in the 
distribution of j^jus. With this explanation, the following table showing 
the number of hands cnipk>ye<l during the liust ten years is given : — 
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Tlie condition of einjiloyment in the various industries grouped in thia 
class during l89(i wan an follows: — 
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The majority of the lianHs, as will be Been, found employment in 
gas-works, of which there were 42 in operation during the year 189C, 
employing 521 hands. The quantity of gns manufactured was 1,?^17 
million cubic feet, to produce which about 171,000 tons of coal were 
used, giving an average of about 10,000 feet of gas for each ton of 
ooal. Tlie quantity of gas made during the past nine years was : — 



Year. 
]887-d8 

t88H-H9 



Thonnuid cuhio 

ItCt of gOM. 
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l,37!l,loO 

l,434.m2 
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1896 1,816,613 
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EMPLOYMEIfT AND PRODUCTION, 



The rate charged to consiiuiers varies in diiferent localities between 
38. Iter 1,000 feet in Bathurst and 1 7s. Ch\. in Deniliquin, while the 
prices for street Hchting vary from £^ 15h. per lamp j>er aunuiu in 
.Sydney to .£10 in Hay. Thr j)ric(: charged by tin- princip>al company 
to private consumers in Sydney and suburbs hiia iieen reduced recently 
to Is. 3d. per 1,000 feet. The total consumption of ifas in Sydney and 
suburbs during 1896 was l,o30.C0i!,000 cuViic feet, and in Melbounw 
and suburbs 1,230,600,000 cuinc feet. From these fi;^ures it follows 
that tho consumption per inhabitant in Sydney was 3,740 cubic feel, 
and in Melboumej 2,752 cubic feet. 



PRINTISO TrADKS, 



Ml, I 

4 



The trades connected with printinj^ and bookbinding aw perhaps more 
keenly affected by general pro-sperity or depression than any other indus- 
try. The fluctuation in trade matters will be seen from the figures 
relating to employment in printing and allied works during the last 
nine years : — 



HandN 

Yeu. enipki.ved Year. 
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1890-91 4,200 1S96 

1892 4,494 
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The following shows the subdivision of the hands for the yflfcr 
1896:— 
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VEinrLKs AXD Saddlery. 

TLe number of largo establishments connectetl with the manufiurture 
of vehicles Jind saddlery is not great, the average number of hands 
employed in all works l>©i»g (»uly ten. The following figures refer to 
1896 :— 
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As already explained in the chapter treating of forestry, the timbers of 
the colony are veiy suitable for coach and waggon building, and it is 
likely that the immediate future will see tlieni more generally used for this 
purpose; There ia room in New South Wales for the establibhinent of 
factorips for the manufacture of wheals, which arc at present largely im- 
ported from the Uniifd States ; and if they were conducted on American 
lines they would probably secure the whole of the Australasian tmde. 



Snip AXD Boat Blildino. 

During the year 1890, works coiiruxted with the building or refitting 
of shijMi employed 1,132 hands, by far tlin largest portion of whoiu 
were engaged in or about the port of Sydney. Nt-atly all the docks, 
too, arc in Sydney, where is situated the Sutlierlarul Duck, one of the 
largest single graving docks yet constructed. A more detailed descrij^tion 
of the facilitifs existing in the colony for the accommodation of shipping 
will l>e found in the chapter dealing with "Shipping" : — 
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FURNITL'BE, 

The furniture and allied ti-adcs now eniploy 300 fewer haodi 
they did weven years ago, the numbers being : — 

Tear. Hands emplovvd. Y«r. Handi employad. 

18SG-87 1,380 



1887-88 I,3a3 

1888-89 ..- M77 

1889-90 1.424 

1890-91 1,234 



Y«i 
1892 

1803 

1804 

189G 

1896 



1.048 
637 

:m 

772 

1,167 



The decline in tlie number of hands was continuous from 1888 in 
1893, hut llie Bgures for liS94 sh«tW)xl a satisfactory increase, the Ubour 
conditions bcin>^ t^ejitly inifnoveil in 1890. Included with the 843 
hands engaged in makinjj furniture are 300 Chinese. Formerly Uw 
number of lhei=e aliens occupied in the cabinet making industry WM 
much larger, but the Chinese Restrictitm Act lias eft'ectually prevpiitflii 
the recruiting of hands for the shops employing them, and by puttiDg* 
premium on their labour has enabled them, where they remained in lb* 
employment of Uie furniture factories, to obtain higher wages. Of Ute 
years there has been a markeil tendency for the Chinese workmen to 
abamlon their old employment, and combine in threes and fours for th> 
puqxtst? of establishing co-operative shops. 
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Miscellaneous Industries. 


Pawdea the industries alir-arly dealt with, tliere are nximerous others 


uot reiulily f»|Jing under uuy <>t' the categories into which the manufac- 


tories have be«*n grouped. These have been placed together in the 


follovring table, thouj^h there is little relation between any two there 


included. None of the industries, tobacco-manufacturing and soap and 


cancUe-raaking perha]<s excepted, finds employment for any large number 


of liands; but many of them promise to devtiop into important intorHSta, 


a« tliere is on ample Held for thetu in the colony. 
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I This table includes, under "Other InduMtries," one of t-ach of the 
I "following: — B(^ hives, cutlery, explosives, hoi-ne and cattle mediointw, 


incandescent gas-liglit mantles, leather belting, phottvengi-aving, ]wrt- 


jiiantrtius and bags, rr^volving shutters (w(X*d), rubber goodw, sewing 


jna4.1iine«, .'iauaage skins, tobacco pipes, trunks (iron), varnishes, and 


ArrKxl shives. These have been c<Jinbinefl in oiiler that particulars of 


the business of individual tiniis may not l^c disclosed. 

I , 
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Tallow being one of the Kt,aj»ie products of the country, th« mauufac- 
ture of soap luul cnndlos, as might he expfcted, is timily r^tahlislicd. Tl»i 
qu/intity of toilet ami fancy suap made, ih, howev<'r, asyet but bniall, an'l 
imjuality it isacairfdy equal to that iniportwi at lower prices. Commoa 
Hoap of jocjil make in cheaper than the iuiporled article, an<l bein;|^ alt^o 
much better, it usually commands the looal market The quantity m»A& 
in 1886-^7 was 155,430 cwt., which Imd, however, decrease<l to 150,37.1 
cwt in 189(3. The quantity of candles mnnufactured was 2,19^,282 
lU in 1886-87, and 3,734,050 Ih, in 1S9G, and the su]>ply, in- 
cluding imports, was 4,9l5,04li lb. and 0,334,910 lb. respectively. 
The following table shows the progress of the induatiy during tlie 
past ten years. The quantitiys stated in the table are tboee re- 
turne<i by the manufacturers, and are given for what they are worth, 
but it is belie^-ed that the information for years previous to \Sd'2 
is but little to l>e rcUe<l on : — 
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cwt. 


IK 


1866-M7 


46 


321 


155,430 


2,1M,282 


1887-88 


52 


387 


190.0G0 


2,442,960 


1888-89 


59 


397 


198,680 


2.79«.700 


188&-90 


30 


250 


164,800 


2,3S8.440 


1890-91 


27 


194 


143,.V20 


1,:»4.>.920 


1892 


21 


257 


110,360 


3,.1lW,130 


1803 


51 


411 


180,576 


.ToIO.IjS 


1H94 


49 


467 


204,623 


4,7S.-|.I09 


1895 


DO 


476 


299,356 


4,632,730 


1896 


4a 


370 


irrf»,373 


3,734,050 



The use of tobacco and cigarettes of local manufacture Iwa, to a 
very largo extent, superseded that of the imported articles. The amount 
of cigars made in the colony is, on the other liand, very sniall coni 
pared with the total (|uantity consumed. In 18S6-7 there were I0,26tllh. 
of leaf ustnl in the local manufacture of cigarettes, while in 1896 Uw 
quantity hatl increased to 169,520 lb. The weight of each description of 
tobacco used in the colony during 1696 amounted to : — 



Description. 



IlUpDrtlMl 



Miutf In tba 

Colony. 



ToteL 



Tobacco . 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 




lb. 
2.S01,449 
I9C.(«5 
236,990 
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A lApye aniouit of inii«>rtCHl leaf is used in the nmnufdctui-e of toKacco 
in tla' fuloiiy, tlie proportion Uurinj; 18^0 Ueing Gi»y,yi;j lli. of imported 
leaf, chieriy Aim'rioii!i, to 1,;U9,77«J lb. of New South Wales leaf. The 
i|uantity of each kind of tobacco made in the colony, as well an the 
wt-Ught of IcHf used in the inanufaeture, will be found in the following 
table. The <|uantity of leaf given doen not include stalk8 and stems, 
which are taken out m the process of manufacture. Ab ingi'edienta 
other than tobacco leaf ai-e known to l>e used in the making of t^jbaooo, 
it is prolmble that the tigures allowing the quantity of locally-grown leaf 
used are too hiifh. The proportion of leaf not usp>d would l>e about 
25 per cent, ol' the total wt-ight. 



T«v. 



TobMOO U«l uMdL 



Quuitily nuinutectund. 



yew Sonlh Wtim Ifoat. Itaportcf] Unt. I Tobact'ii. Clipua. Clsvetto* 





lb. 


IK 


lb. 


lb. 


lb. 


1887 


1,611,627 


652.217 


2J47,4IS 


6.057 


10,269 


188S 


1.46.'<,M5 


fil0.4S5 


2.062, 38l> 


3.624 


8.296 


]H»!) 


1.440.244 


545,743 


l.U71,»M 


5,303 


9,200 


ISO<» 


1.345.620 


009.420 


1,S1>2..'»92 


4.120 


IS,32S 


ISOl 


1,403.240 


u:ilM4ii 


1,1132,091 


3.412 


55,fiS5 


1892 


1,429. l:i(i 


017.60$ 


1,064, «M 


6.128 


7«.siy2 


1803 


l»2S4,582 


5»7.482 


1,776.560 


460 


105,024 


1«M 


1,312.675 


540.1KI9 


1,732,496 


5.117 


114,971 


1885 


1.3»i.1)34 


6:MJ.21>7 


1,833,744 


11,147 


]26,S2(» 


1898 


1.349.776 


693,913 


1,857,616 


16.553 


169.520 



* HUlka aiiU fibre of leat retuovotl. 

Government EMPLoviiH. 

Thi' GoverniDent of the colony i» a very considerahle factor in the 
Ubour market, U£, acconJiiif; to the Blue JiiKik for 1.S94, it had then in 
ita pny no lesa thun .TI.741 persons, includijig thosf temi^orarily engaged, 
but ejcdudiriK all persons who wen* merely entitled to rt.'ceive fees f]*om 
the public for Hervices rendere<I. The jKjlice were included in these 
iigureh, Ijut only such of the flefcnce forces as were in ivceipt *>f n-gular 
lalariehL. Of the numher given, less than 18,000 could he called civil 
■emmtfl in the Kpn&e in which the term is ordinarily employed. A 
statemrnt of the Ser^ ice as it now stands will not be available until the 
iiwue of the " Puhlic Service List." 



•2 K 
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EMriOYJiENT ASD FRODVCTIOy. 



The following tablti gives the distriljution amongst the Depart* 
menta in 1894 : — 



DepartmenL 



Vnahvr- 



Chief Secretary , 

Ratl^'&ys and TramwayB 

Public Instruction 

Pulilic Works ,. 

Postmaster- General (Post and Telegraphs] ...» 

Colonial Treasurer 

Justice and Attomcy-Oeneral ..,, 

Lands 

Mincfl and Agriculture ,...,..„ 

Other DepartmeutH (KxecntivB, Legielatnre, and Mint) 

Total 




The figures given aljove included a large number of persons who wore 
onJy i)artially employed during tl»e year, and were iii i-eceipt of very 
Bmal] balaries. 



^Steam Power. 

The power used in the colony for manufacturing, transporting, and 
other purposes is equivalent to 162,402 horse-power, or 126 hor»e-power 
for every thousand persons, a rate comparing not unfavourably with 
other countries, oa will be seen from the subjoined statement^ comptitn] 
from Mulhall's Dictionary of Statistics : — 



Gountiy. 


Hmve-powet 
cmployod, 


Per 1.000 of Um 
popolatton. 


Unit«d Kingdom 


thouaanda. 
9,200 
4,520 
G,200 
2.240 
2,150 

830 

740 

810 

340 
14.400 

162 


S50 


France 


110 


Germaoy 


130 


KoMia 


SO 


Austria 

Italy 


fyO 
30 


spJn ::;.:;:::;;::;:;;:; 


40 




140 


HoSInd 


80 


United States 


240 


New South Wales 


126 







Of the total power employed in the colony, by far the greater portkn 
is derived from steam. The services for which the {>ower is used sw 
fehown in the following table, from which it will be seen that land aai 
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wat*r transport al«orlj 89,614 horsepower, or over 55 per cent, of the 
total horse-power employed. The information with regard to transport 
and manufactories ih fairly exact, but is only approximate for the other 
induRtries : — 



Indmbrta ■tep h yl ng' pom. 



HOff«e>powef. 



Truuportf Land 

Transport, Water 

Mjututactories, etc 

Agricultaral, Pastoral, and Dairy Farming 

Minina , 

MisceflaneouB , 

Total.. 



68.500 
21.114 

1.S.220 

*»,873 
11,500 



162.462 



New Soutl» Wales has few running streams bo placed as to be avail- 
•hle for the ptiqwae of driving machinery for manufacturing piu-posea. 
Tb« larger |x>rtion of the power used ifi, therefore, derived fi-oni steam j 
in some instAucea, chiefly in the inetro|»olis, gas is employed : the other 
|)Ower used is in a few cases hydraulic *tr electric, while the balance 
comprises machinery worke«l by horses and cattle. In the table given 
below the number of establishments using machinery is shown, with the 
aggregate horse-power. By the term *' full capacity " is understood the 
power capable of being genenited by the l>oilers or macliinery, and by 
the t«rm "power actually use<i" tlie power re<juired to work the pro- 



Classifleatlon Inductrtea. 



Treating raw m&terial, the product of 
ptutoml puntuitfl 

Comiecteil with food and drink, or the 
preparat ion thereof 

Clothing and tt^xtilc fabrics 

Building materials 

Metal works, machinery, etc 

Ship building, rt'pairing, etc 

Furniture, bediling, etc 

Bookt, paper, printing, etc 

Vehicle*, uuidlery, and harness 

Li^ht, fuel, and heat .,. 

OtherworUa 

Total 



ft- 



197 

683 
61 

55H 

211 
12 
27 

149 
14 
61 

15d 



2,118 



full Catndty or 



8t«un. 



Ou 



Other 
Power 



Power ootuaHy 

used. 



Stmm. Oui 



h.p. 

3,0M 


H.p. 


"■£ 


h.p.1 h.p.[ 

2,3S>; 


15,989 


269 


78 


12,765 185 


42ti 


203 


14 


2K5' 174 


7,663 


111 


137 


6,292 10,i| 


7,319 


57 


U4 


S.467 41 


1,062 


4 


120 


627 4 


144 


114 


. 


119 76 


590 


ASS 


3 


622 363 


124 


4 




105 3 


2.7.Vt 


3 


i,9at 


1,708 2 


1,890 


112 




1,3W 78 


i\sm 


1,473 


2,358 


31,634 l.a'l? 

1 



IS 



263 



.582 



5i6 



EUPIOVMKST ANT) I'RODVCTIOS. 



VtTv ft'w ijianufHotone& use diirerent kinUn of motive power at 
Bimie time, tluir nuniljer imt exceeding twenty. 

Returnw rejLjanliii>; the eiu[t]oynieut of laiwlunery in iuiinufaotorie« hav<» 
been olitJiineJ for wane fi-wyeai>, ami the u;it^e<;ate fijt^reM for rach year 
are yisen l>elf»w. Tl;e Hgures are j^iveti for what they nre vorth» iis for 
yeai> prfr-vious to 1892 it cannot be cl)unn*<I tliat they arr* moi-e t\\Hii 
approximate ; — 




Ymt. 


Horn, 


pi'Wcr of 31achliicn 


emplojGcl In Uonuffti-turiu*. 


]88fr<«7 




23,102 


18a7-«8 




ae.i.vj 


188fr-«9 




2-*,J»IK> 


18MMW 




25,7JMi 


1890-91 




24.no> 


189 J 




2s.(Hil 


mi'^ 




27J«2 


1S£»4 




•20. lit? 


iNir» 




-il.wni 


isue 




33,25:i 



The InjpfjrtAuee of the nianufiu-tui-ing industry to the ctiiil ppodiifrr 
iD»y be gathered from the fact tliat out of a tot^l of 3,7S0,9Gi' ton» 
rained and 1,589,203 tons required for loojil consumption in I8W. 
755,000 tons were used for manufacturing ]»ur[fOses» in odditiou to 
158,000 tons conaun»ed hy gus-works. The total \aUic of fuel oonsuiU«d 
wiis X42D,lf>l, of which £.390,375 was the value of coal ; lh<* ^-nlup of 
tirewooJ, gas, or other fuel was, therefore, not eoiisiderahle. 

Vauk of PitoimcTioN. 

Tlie %*alue of the product nf the iimuuf;u>tunn^ indu*ti*y i* oot 4scit 
(jiine<l every year, as the lalniur and expense invitlvi><t in nljtaininp Ui^ 
information arv very eonsiderahlc The laf»t year for which Uiere »f* 
full p»rlieuhu> is 1^02. It was then iisuer) iiined that the total vaJw 
of articles produced, or, where manufacturing in iLa rt^tricted wnw* a 
not carried un, the inci eased value to materialH frout treutojentf wu 
X10,09^,()30 ; and tho value of materials used, including fuel,J>^,299,M0. 
the difference, £7,798,790, nrpn/sentinir the proflurtion. This last iteo' 
may a^ain lie divided into £4,-ir)S,83t), the anmunt of wages paid, 
and £3,3."i9,9.")t, the earnings of capital. What is tho income, prof^rljr 
so called, of those who earry on the industries, ;(part from itint aad 
interest on borrowed capital and traile losses, wiia not jiscertaineil, Au 
attempt to arrive at tliis Rum was made, hut tlie resulttt deflueed (rDni 
the information supplied t?annot he considered accurate, and are tbere 
fore not given. In the folhtwing statement the various elements of l<»* 
are shown for each class of industry, as well as the amount of fixM 
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capita! cmbarkod. By lixoJ capital is understood the valof! of lands 
and buildings, machinery, and plant : — 



CImw of liMlttRir)-. 



nxed 



ToUl 
p2d. 



VjUuu oC 

MalcriaU 

lUKtl. 



ArtkWa Pro- 
Value of •"»'*J. , 

ViiaI I "' '0«M«pa 

Ono. i m«tartal* 
I nam 
trr«tni«at. 



Baw MAtorfal, the imMluct. of Pi^ 

toral F*urf«lu. 
Oonnt«t«<i with F<o1 and DrlDk or 

th« pn-pantiuii thureaf. 1 

<7l0t»iinj arnl Tt-xtiltt Fabriui 

BuiMifiu M&trriaU 

Mri..; W.,av M.'t.IiiiTy. rU; 

^h.- ■ Hnif, etc I 

F'. 
B,,... 



EiiirravlnK, 



Whlclr*. llAmcM. and BnddU^., 

UffM. Fuel. *nd Meat 

lOirelUncoiu , 



No. 
140 



Ml 



600 
2fl7 
3Z 
70 
IflO 

wa 

S7 

m 



Totel. 



1.S10 



fiOA,iMlB 

4,100,084 

004.888 

S,7«S.0«O 

8,330.244 

7RO,[M4 

S42.I>11 

1,540.332 

44fl,7«« 
1,BS&.820 

1,U7T,46« 



ir,5w,wi> 



Ifil.lM 

&80,aD4 

4«ri.291 
74^730 

.247.489 
1111,(170 
ti8,U2 
4«2,D1(I 



t 

afio.600 

8,113,097 

90^.443 

018,193 

1.27.1.183 

SS,4fl3 

KH.Xlt 



1&,4]« 

1.772 

]»»,ltl7 

!,«» 

747 

(i,3&6 



327,SS& I 310.0M i 3,188 
eoe.730 ' 13It.274 14.073 
1«6,MM I 4(I7.I4lt f>,967 



4.4»8.8M 



7,874.(189 42r>,iei ]0.0n6,flS0 



e 

7S9ifiOS 

4,809,007 

l.IUin.41R 
2,03t.&».i 
8.274,110 
»£.47fi 
2»S,084 
1,080, 81» 

M6.fi»S 

M»7.]4» 

990,438 



The value of wool wa-^hed lias Iwen omitted from the total under the 
heading of value of articles produced and increaswl value to niateriaU 
treated ; so also has thn value of repairs effected in Government work- 
shops ami docks. 

It ii4 not p'tssihle Ut f^vi\ like information in what is shown in the 
foregoing table in regard to the year IS9G ; but the ttttal value of pro- 
duction, apart from the materials used, may I^e set down at £7,243, TOOf 
and of thiR amount wages i-epresent £3,901,300. 

Thi* v.'ilue tif the production of the manufacturing industry has been 
nstiniatf^l for 1880 ami some succee<Ung years, and is shown in tlio fol- 
lowing table. The figures are practically on the same basis as those for 
1^92, the details of which are given alxkve. 



Ycmr. 



V»lae of ProdaoUon. 





£ 


1880 


4.437.700 


ISSTi 


fi,2fm,<MtO 


1890 


7.6I.'>.(M)0 


1.S92 


7.71»s,78U 


1S94 


6,726.751) 


1H96 


fi,9(M.100 


1886 


7,243.700 



Tlift employment and production alluded to in the procoding pap^ert 
rofer to establishments elaased for statistioal purpnses as manufactories. 
Besides the 49,055 handa accounted for in the tables, there are others 



5l8 EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 

actually engaged in iiianufjvctunni; prr»eeHses whit are not included. 
These comjiriae pei-sons wurkiii>{ in their uwn homes or in establish- 
ments t(M» small t^i Inr pro|«"rIy designated as manufactories. In the 
foregoin;^' pages a inanufact«iry has l>een considered t<« be an estalUifjli- 
ment using steam, nr, when steam is not used, where four or more hands 
are usually employ*fd. It is e«timat^ that there are 5,2S5 males aiul 
10,960 females whu are thus excludetl fri*m classification. The males 
comprise tailors and Rhoeninkers working in their owii homes or in 
companies of less than four ; and wlieelwrights, blacksmiths, sjuldlers, and 
other wfirkers of the same type, wliiwe i^stablishinenta are principally 
repairing shops, such as are fouml in every village of the colony. Tlie 
females are mainly seani-^tr-esses, milliners, and dressmakers ; and from 
their numlwrs it will Ije se«>n that the women working out«iide the 
factories are a far uwrv important l>ody than the hAn4ls employed 
within thtjse establishments. 

The total number of persims eiigageil in the various manufacturiDg 
processes may, therefore, be set down at 65,300, and the value of their 
production at «£7,9.i5,000, which includes £711,300, the value of the 
work of the hands not inolude<l in the returns of fact*>ries. These we 
the figure* wliich will be quoted in the remaining tables of this chapter. 



Impoktation of Laboub. 

Since the cessation of assisted immigration >>y tlte ^tate there bu 
been very little labour imported by the capitalists and manufactured 
of the colony ; in fact, almost all the artisans and labourers who hs^'v 
arrived here witliin the hust few years have l>een those who haveliA 
the other Australasian colonies in the hope of improving Uieir position 
in New South Wales, The question of the importation of lalKlur liM 
not been largely dealt with by legislation in this colony. The chirf 
enactment on the subject is the Agreements Validating Act, 39 Vic 
Na 29, which provides that agreements made in any place beyond the 
colony for a period of service not exceeding two years shall be « 
binding and effectual as though they had l^en entered into within th*? 
colony, provided that the contract or agreement shall have been made 
and subscribed to in the presence of some officer duly authorised in that 
behalf by the Governor and Executive Council of New South Wales. 

Wages. 

In New South Wales, as in most other Ausii-alian coh>me*, tiie 
lapid settlement of the country created a demand for laUmr of all 
kinds which c<iuM not be satisfied except by a constant accession of 
lalxMirers fi*om other countries. This demand, which was continaoo 
for many years, resulted itt the Rstahlishment of a rate of wages niocli 
higher than is ordinaiily found in older lands. During 1892, howtvrf, 




RATES OF WAQE8. 

-with the depression in trade there came a partial reduction in wages, 
and in 1^93 and the two following years thia i>ecanie general. The 
following are the average weekly wages in various trodea during 1896. 
The average rates of represeutAtive trades from the year 1821 to the 
present time will be found in the preceding chapter of this work 
dealing with the industrial history of the colony. In the numerous 
inatance>i in which work is done and paid for as piecework, weekly 
rates of wages have been calculated on the assumption that a week is 
e(]ua] to forty-eight hours' work, and the rates quoted show, therefore, 
the amount of wages which would be earned by workmen doing a full 
week's work. 



OorapftUon. 



mum 




L— Pkmo^b KfliuoKo IX TiuUTfiia Raw Matxuial, tiir pROcrcT or Pastural Pruttrs. 



r«ireinen 2 10 

Offftl and bone men \t A 

BM»4]tul cmken li 



ronni<»i — 
Wooltorton 
WoolpuUcn 
WoolwMhen . 

WoolpAcker*. 

* In DCArly every invtantw this ckm of work b done liy pteocworfc, kdiI tb« wveldj atrnlnKR itlven 
r gp r Mt nt Uiv uiuMnU e*med mi ihow lines. 
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Omipfttion. 



niunt. 



Mini- 
munt. 



Ooviipatiott. 



mnt- 



II.— i'lltM<lft M!«IA«D I* TuuM oa:(!(Kcmu «-itii fNxio AUD UutTK. 



Ott mil PIUVAftAfMH 



Butter Ftictone* itmi CrvatMcriM. 



EippTt^ai mllk'tratlnir... 
ButttT-nialcrn 14 



1 £ i. d. > £ 

1 « U 1 i 



r» ^ 



H. 4. 
A 



AwbUii 
boyii . , 



t 9. a. £ ft. 4 

« , ] t 

1 I 10 t 



CumtiutcHtit, 



Forcinot) ] I 

Mill hamltt and Journeymen ,.' 3 

:$t«rf)iiert I 8 

Forewoman 1 






ilo 








1 \h 


t) 





1 10 








1 •> 






ciHnderi (bora) 

oirt« 



>7<'in flfK/ .MniteMr^L 



Millen . . , 

NlccYciiien , 
ijUckuni . . . 



Jl 10 


II 


X *l 





i 5 





2 fl 


t) 


3 2 





2 >l 


< 


2 


u 


1 10 






Stuutteni and oQincn • t n 

Packm t 1 10 



PuriSer men 




1 1(1 o 



Ni>TB.— In Xht «nutl«r niill« tbe proprietor uniKlly act* u forcmtii : In lAnre tnitli tht tilHy 
tif the lomiiAn miller i» a nutlcr of arranvvmoni nith the ovmnv, %n4 ho atandAnl fmic an m 

let and Jl^rintrQJitfj- 
Koretnen I S lo \\\ t < J<mmeyneD i E B M > I if • 

Foremen . . i -4 il 2 10 o l*wker» 1 I»> o W • 

Juuboflcn 1 S u I to 11 Csw-miiken s u o ltd 

F1rein«n I I 1ft I 1(1 II Boy*.. i IT «6# 

Solderrn ai^l tlnmakera 2 10 0:2 il Wutiieti and iflrU | 1 & S 

Ubellen loifiolosoi 



Meat I'rttertitig. 

a fi Biiu>h«n 

f 2 I Timmitlwand ■oldenra 
2 3 boyn 

2 2 t> i 



BxtrAut luakcn , (812 

Tallnw-uiakcra 1 ID « 

Hotten 'S 

towUirooda man 12 14 

NuTK.— Host of the men etuployed In luoat-preacrvlnK wurka arv t>ald by rMnilU, 
ol wa(rr« t|untcd rvprcwnt th« amotinl* unially ranied fier week. The wepk. In 
reckoitfYl as KVvn liar's. 



X 10 U 
S 10 
10 



t» { 

2 2* 

OM 9 



tJwaifi 



avtjarMtU*. 



Maiia^en ) 

Cheiuieta for nitfar analyvls ) 

Knipreers ami ntten 

Korentt-n niechanica 

Mechantca 

I'an tioUen •' 



Salaried omnra. 



i !(} 

4 

4 

8 S 



n 12 

2 8 

a fi 



Foremen laboureta 

Latiourera 

8teanier hnmlH .... 
Cane-thriiwera . . .. 

Cane-cutters 

Uair-acwetB 



2 10 
1 U 

a 
s lo 

9 10 

1 16 



Norm. — Tie raloa of wairefi i)uut(<d arr thnw jtaid liv the ("-olnnial Snic&r II 
United. All employ^ on iliiily «-&*;«« arv i>r<ivi>lnl ^«ill) h<Anl ainI lodirinie, i1> 
of wbtoh f> included in Uie u a^i-'" lu'n- iiuoled. The rtvul'ir lin*in> (>f warKlnit ar*- 



iJwai» 



lis • 

iif • 
111 • 

2 » • 

« ■ ! 

aw • 



Uanufavturen . 



3 



•J I 3 o I Bottlers and labellord 



1 I U> 



Makcfa (2 10 Oil 



II 
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<>«*ai»tion. 




0<*(7a|<AUof). 



Maxi- 
mum. 



Mini, 
mum. 



nr.— Pbiiiw!iii KmAom ik thr MA^o.-rAoniui or Clqtiiiko aitd Tbxtilii FAnics. 
itiiritri ami ShfiKs. 



HAchiiie npeimton , 

«lH.h«n 

AatUlJtiit rlickftr* 

Rrttiifb-^taffmitonaful pnm- 

iiwn 

M«krr« 



£ H. a. 


£ t.a. 


S 10 


3 10 Q \ 


SIO 


1 10 


i 6 


1 10 l» ' 


1 ft A 


1? 


t 10 (1 


15 


• 10 


I ,1 


? 


1 (1 1 



Rtl^m 1 7 fl 

Tfrn-off 10 

(Inwhen 2 10 

Pnekara S 6 

R«pair«rH 2 o 

KriiMlc t<iachini4t« 1 6 

„ <»|>)irenUi-ts} lA 

Bcyii I 1ft 



£ «. 

10 

4 

t fi 

1 10 

I s 

11 
4 
< 



CO)tMttff. 



i^iUcn 

FornnBU .....-.., 

OMt-lMiida. Vftlvt 

„ FuirmJu* .... 

Trouaen tuMiHii, Malu*i . . 

„ FvuiAlca 

Vsi-haml*. UolM 

Peni&Im 



1 


U 


i 10 


'* li 


4 





3 


1 


S 10 


t» 


I 10 





I U 


I) 


15 


1 


n 





2 10 





1 5 





U 10 


' 


2 » 
I t 





2 
10 





MnctihiiKttt 

Triniiiiere 

BiitU>ii-hole worker* 

I Foliliii^ hariilii 

I'rcfMten* 

K\uintnon 

Bo>« 



1 10 


1) 


8 





S 


(1 


8 « 


n 


8 


II 


8 





1 






10 n 

2 
10 

1 6 n 

9 

3 10 
O fl ft 



Jlnrc-Mml |ier»ons cnt^ti^ed In the tailoring tnut« utr paid by pleccu-nrk, atid i <v>nitii1t>nblp 
)ftni-ii\ .ii ih« norit, l*olti f"r c-lottiini; facto riw and KhoiM, t«<lon« bj th« cmjilojfii at their oini 
e*. Ill nieli uuea It U n(t«n Ulffleult u> obtain n rtlUble itateilienc of actual vrekly uantlnin>. 
awl ihr rale* quotcil kit, ihrrvfore, l-hniw jwiJ \Kr wwU to umploye* cnriftantly at work. 



Purrifrt. 

•> la I 2 II feuiiUw I I I il ID U 

Kwrw-onwi ...i I fi oil 11 Boj« |0 7 li 1 7 H 

//dU miff CapM. 

J'>iim«vm«i . , IS 013 tl Oirls | 1 1<] oi ii lo u 

Trimuicn I 1 & 1 10 u || I | 

.—The w»irr9 qttot«d tututi b« taken ut approxltuKte, the number of people eniployMl at ihU 
rtr>' Nthitj wnftll imd thr work "'hlcHy pleo©«-ork. 




OUtMn and WaUrj'rnnf CtidhiUff. 

» U 012 o I ollem (2 

2 10 y I I 15 J UachlnlsU i 2 u 



1 10 

Ift 



3iOTiL— Th« proprietoni of the ri!w Mtahlliihitivnt« <levnt«d to tbl« fndosiry EeiietuIIy aot m 
foreman, and In «oa)* aww m cDtten. 



Mhirt^i-wttew .'4 u 

r'>rewonien * 1 10 

nuen ' 1 

motuwr* II 



Shirttnakiiii/. 
3 It M&i!hli)f3t« ... |1 



1 S 
10 
Q 10 



BuUon-holework«n 18 o 

Finiiihers o !• o 



U 16 

1£ 

10 n 



Nom.— i^htrt'iaaUng Ifgwnemllj cArrird on hy the emplojtm «t tiielr own honieis and m pa)-nwnt 
U mmtlf hy rtsulbi Ibe weekly eaniiiiKfi &rv In ioin« eaatn bftlow the Rirurw i|Uot«d. 



Fotuw OTu co (dreaamakHrv) 

tVlon 

'TUIomKa 

Borticv lundi 

a«ner»l dmemalwra 



DrtMsinakino, ITtultreUtthinsf, and MiUinriy. 

Miu-hlnUtn 

KorcM-niiten (miUlnera). 

MUlliiin 

Iniiirovcm 

S&]t^«onien 



10 





2 10 





1 IS 





, 1 10 





1 1 10 


i\ 



1 10 

2 
10 
14 
14 



110 





S 





1 10 


o 


12 





8 10 






14 

i u 

16 
7 
U 16 



JCoTC— The rales qtioterl arc thtite paid by lartro cutahlishmentB. The wr(* p>fd nr ainonnta 
«Amed p«r week \n malliT r^tnMifehmcntji vrvrv ''oneidi-ratilv, m luyiuent i« \>s piecework. 
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EMPLOYMENT ASD PRODUCTION, 



OccnpftCton. 




VM- 



III.— PKHAOStI eSOAUKO IX TtIR MA.YL fACTiaK Ol' Clotkimu AXI/ Tutils FABUU) — COnfUIMttf 

Woottm MiU*. 



ftmmatn . . 

Osrden 

Lnom'tunen 
Wool-«>rt«n 
flnlihen .. 

Djera 

Spiniien.... 
Mill num.... 



£ a. d. 


i. *. 


d.,, 


SOU 


5 l> 





S 


2 


h 


3 


1 10 


1 


S 6 


2 5 





16 


I l<t 





3 


I u 





2 10 


t 





son 


2 


. 



Wamn 

Wooi-«oouRri . . . . 

Prusmen 

WMVftn (tetoalv). 

Fe«dtn 

Burlen mxvt\ pidun 
BoysAnrl^irLi 



t t. 

1 IS 
1 lA 
S 
1 lU 

10 

1 
lA 



£ ft. d. 
119 
lis » 

111 • 

oir » 

10 

on 





fV.— PnKKM EvoAWD m Coir]nicno>( with BrtLMKO Hatmiiuu. «iv. 



Arphaltitiff ami Tnr-jntrinit. 



Afphalton I t 

WoodWockeni 3 



I 1ft i» 
1 10 



Bo>s 



1 U I u T » 



Briiikworkt. 



N 



Foremen 

Clay-dlinrcn ^nd pitraen . . . 
Puini«n aad urindun . . . . . 

S«Ueni 

ilhdctnakon and nioulden 



4 D O't 6 PreMCTS 3 10 U) lis * 



Ufllcn 
llumen 



t 8 
t 10 

t s 
1 1ft 



S 1*1 
2 VI 



1 10 

1 la 

2 
2 



Bitmeni . , . 
LoadeiXNit 
Stoc-ken ... 
(.^rten 



3 10 

1 10 

2 8 
2 S 



Ctmmtt, 



» » 



KUn-nilen i 8 & 

I^tiourera 2 



2 B 

t 
2 
I 10 



X 

1B» 



Ziorr— Moet of the work U done by contract, ilio men b«lnc pftld at per ton o( oeneiil 
The fli{*ints quotod repraeeni the avennre weekly earnings. 

Jtn'iwrv, Wtiod-tHmiAtf, and CarmRff. 

Foremen ISIS 01:10 11 L'arv«n (3 1 

jQlnera 2 14 US 8 Apprcntlcei t t 

Tomert J 2 14 I 1 lo || I | 

Lime W'(tTk». 



Foremen \ H a IMS 

Utiarrym<.>n 2 A 2 2 

CraDedHrore 2 n | 1 10 



Ume-dnwen |2 H 

Bumen 2 ft 



ModeUiHg, Pattmu^ mnd Ceutmt and Pia»ter DM»r«tioM 

ModoUera 13 018 || Coaten il u 

Pneaeri I 2 8 1 10 



1 !• • 

T ► 



IP* 
SO* 



010 » 



Not*;.— TT14 worka, which are small, arv ffon^rally carried on b> the proprietor, aariated bj ah« 
youths as preawn and 



Monumental antt Marbk Miwnu, 



KOKUicn I If 10 u ' 2 10 It 

Scuipiore ;S ■ 2 10 

Letter cutteta and carvon ..800 280 
Marble luaaona 12 10 Ol^ n 



r Blueetone mmm 

, Polbhera 

Fixer* 



2 10 
2 a 
2 ft 



(Thamista ..[ 

.Foremen 2 10 



P^int and I'amUh. 

010 II Manufarturen 1 S W 

I 2 10 II Uboiiran 1 M 



Foretiirn | 3 10 1 2 

Tbruware 8 2 

Pipe*maker« |8 0|2 



PotterirK. , 

B II Burners I 2 IS 

II aa/-irett«n |2 9 





2 » 
110 » 

1 % • 






1 *! 



MATES OF WAGES. 



Sas 




-Pflwom EnoAOHO tv ComntcTioM with UriLttiKu MATiikUbB, mtc—fontlMifil. 
Saw MUlt. 



n% 



M 1. d. 


£ ». d. 


3 11) 


S 7 6 


3 


2 


a u 1) 


2 


3 10 


1 n 


« 10 n 


1 IS 



' Mi!a»urBn 

lAbmireni 
> Dmyuitiu . . 



£ •. 


d. 


CIO 





I JO 





llA 





2 10 






£ •. u. 
too 

15 

1 10 
I 10 (» 



Quanytfiff and St**fi« Crtishinff. 



i 

i s 

2 10 



I 3 
t» I 3 
, 2 



Stone-breaken r S 

Stone^eodert 8 



1 10 
1 10 



1 (dX II (a), II! (rt), AXD IV Ca>.— UiKnaLutRorti Tkadh. 



r 

nn— Inufder to avoM iinneo«iMr>' reuetltion, 
rSaa or work* Klren under C'Immm I, II, III, ukI 
ndtr tnduaU7i art inolwlad under thlf hewlinir. 



ftrtisanii ami othcra employecl In thit varioiM 
IV, and who are not idettUfled with any one 



3 12 

I -i 10 

' a 

1 3 u 

Don oarptnton I 3 13 

nUn aod Jotnvrs , 3 

OT» 2 U 

mea brtckJaj-an 3 IS 

Mj^n 3 n 

am BuuoM 3 12 

D* ' 8 

wnn S U 

iMIt 3 14 

m a u 

ton.— In all Oovemmenl oontractai a mlniniutii ntv of waifca to be paid ta set oai, foii}--«1g1it 
I Mng conaiderfd aaa weok'a wiirk. <~>n it itciun promi that any oontiactor, or, In the ereni of 
nrtton ot the work beinv wb-ltt , ari> itnh-controctor, is inyirtf a lower rate than baa been act 
the Mlnliter baa the power to cancel thv cnntravt. The niinlmum ratee Co be paid are decided 
dlnic to the Iocallt> and other cirt-uniMtnTicitt affwrtint; vncU ptirlkiilnr (.>ontraut. No itaiidard 
'^neral ute have been flv«l. 






2 





n 


2 








i 10 


ft 


u 


2 10 








9 





« 


2 ft 








8 8 








S 


ft 





i u 








3 


1 





S 14 








3 8 


1 





3 b 








2 6 


o'l 



Tinauiiths 

Paintcra 

Slater* , 

Plumbera , 

Olaekeniltha 

Bnwflnlshoni 

Watrhmon 

T)nie-keepen 

Foremen labounira 
General lahouren . . 

Garten 

Appruntkea 

Boyi , 



8 16 





a IS 





8 10 





3 





s s 





8 





8 





t 8 





8 14 





a 8 





a 10 





I 16 





m 






2 

1 15 

2 S 
S & 

a 

s 

1 10 
1 10 

a 8 

1 16 
1 10 

s 

T 




v.— l*Kaao:E!i axQAoav u ExaiKHUixi), Ural Woaav, nc. 



and dimftamen 



•ttcra 



olth* 

iberv and f[aaflttati 



a 





8 t) 1 


3 





2 It) I 


3 


(1 


2 .1 , 


» ft 


u 


2 12 II 


3 fi 





2 0* 


1 





t 10 ; 


3 6 





2 


a a 





1 1» ! 


a a 





I 15 


3 tl 





a 14 


t 10 





2 14 


a 10 


ft 


a 14 


3 ft 





2 10 D 


3 6 





2 U 


3 A 





a 


2 IT 





1 10 


2 14 





a & n 


2 15 





I i:> 1 



WhoelwriKhU 

Ilolt-icrewera 

Stove-flttcn 

UaJvatiLavni 

Wtrewurkera 

Cutlera and irrliidon 

Ja(nnn«r» 

Euq^ne-driven 

Firemen 

Bricklayers. 

Carpenten 

LAbouroni 

Cartcni 

Storekeepers 

Ttme-keepera 

Apprentices 

Boyi 



it 







a 8 







a lA 







8 5 







2 10 







5 10 







S 10 







3 in 







2 10 







S (• 







a 14 







a a 







2 fi 







8 a 







i ft 


ft 




1 10 







Ift 








8 

a 
a a 
a 6 

2 8 
1 10 

a 10 

1 10 

1 itf 

2 14 

:* s 

1 10 

1 10 

t la 

1 IS 
5 
T> 



5^ 



EMPWYMKNT AND fHODUCTlON. 



Di'CiipaUoti. 



Muci- 
mum. 



Mini- 
iniint. 



Oreu potion. 



Uvti- 
muin. 



VI.— PRRBOXH rXft\nmt t^ Sllll*Mt.U.MK4l, Hri*aiuiih, ktc. 



I £ «. (I. 

Fonnnvn «7 " 

ehipwrlu'hM I S li 

B'jil«r ninktn Biid rivoutn .. H I 

P«tt.'ni-inakrra 2 18 

a^Il-T^rrcwiTw 2 A 



fUitp-trtiiliiing, DtttkM, -itc, 

£ K. d. 

3 



t ^ 1} 

2 14 

2 n 

2 .1 « 



Bhip-Joinen 

llarlnfl opticiuu , 

Shifi'c oomp — w) t. wxtuitf 
Biitl barnmrtrr repftiren 



£ «. 

a 
a 



SaiU tnui TarjMutiHM. 



.^orviuvii IS U ; 2 10 n 

[^otinMrvmeit 2 Itf o 1 I<i 

fihinUtu (male*) | 3 ir» o ] lo n 



Kr>r*woi(ien 

Machini^tH ((enulM). 
Apprviiilnv* (males) . 



3 U 



£ 1 «. 

I i I 

I • » 

i W 



1 10 1 I <l V 
1 IP 4 
n 19 1 n X 4 



VI].— FuMitB isroAOUi IX TitK MA5irrACTVRii or FirBSfTCKii. BuiDtnu, trc. 



i^Jrcnlcu , 

Maehiniato ....^..... 
>lB»l-mftk«n •... 

lUhtn 

)hair-ntak«ni 

ir-fltli-rs ,» 

r'oofi-cimrra ...,,.. 
[M'rtol-tnriiora ^...... 

^Vphol^torcrit 

^"phoMwn.'SMt 

^ iiwlrewe* 

lair bikI flnck hand*. 

tCtrcw-iuakcra 

Moil nt-<ni tiers 

Kratn«-inakoni 



B 
110 
JIT 
t 11 
t 17 
3 12 
S 
8 
« 17 
1 6 

1 5 

fi e 

i lA 

s » 

2 n 



t> 


3 a 










2 10 





1 





I 16 







(1 


'1 










i f» 


II 







2 ti 










2 10 


(1 







2 ft 










2 










lA 










t) 16 


u 







1 15 










2 O 










1 W 


II 




ft 


1 7 


n 





Olldvn 

Fltt«>ni 

Girls 

Veni?tlna-blirttl nHLkcre 
VptuftUn-hlind painUjra 
Bimnr(l-t«]>le nntkvra ., 

i*-ory lurneni 

PackiTii 

Iiuprovcni 

Bt'^rctiien 

I'ndertoker'i hafttla ., .. 

lAhoiirera 

Apprenttcn 

Boyd 



2 12 
1 Id 
1 


o 





3 to 


u 


1 2 U 





HU 





8 


11 


' 2 1& 


a 


2 





S 6 


a 


2 10 


11 


2 


D 


1 It 


n 


1 10 


« 



I 7 
t a 

Kill 

i « 

til 

a • 

ft" 

«l« 
1 1» 

ID* 

1 1« 
Oil 
It I 



N'OTR.— The nuntbor of ChincM unirairpd In Ihu maniifaicture of furnlttirv In Syittiffjr b nok i 
a* formerly, I he tntrodurtton of modfrn iiia<'hlnpr> enaltlintr nmnuFacturera In mi niinriillj i 
wllh tl)r>rii. No rflinble Irifonimtjmi in oliialnaMr iw t« th>* Mni^'m pulrt In tht ChUwae «KOf^ mmM 
of Uir work done therv hclnij pict:cwork. 



VIII.— PnUOSII KHQJMttn t% PlLtTLVd LtTlliVtfUrUUU ESTABLUWCIUTH, BTl. 



KMdon 

Raaden' naBtotanti 

OomiMMHoTi, Jobhinif offloea— 

Porrmen 

.1 CFurnt'jincn 

Appreniloea 

CnniiKMiUiTB, newipaper 
ortlcrt— 

Poreroen . 

JminMynwn— 
Mnminj l«pcr« . . 
F.vL'iiiiiK (ufcpetH .. 

Uiioi ype it)>crator4. . 
Lctt«r-presi tnaohiiilit*— 

PoniHeii 

.fminitf vintn 

Iniprovcn 

Apprcntioes 

8U)r«ot]-p«r«~ 

Foremen , 

Joume>-mcn . 

Elaotrotj-pew 

Fotvmen , 

Jonmc>in«n , 



4 u 
8 » 


2 16 ; 
16 1 


4 (1 (1 

a 10 t\ 

1 fi 

7 (f 


3 II 
S IS 1 

(18 

4 10 » 


1 1 
1 
» 8 




II 

4 (1 
9 D 

1 ft (1 


4 
2 13 
1 10 
7 


A 
8 S 


SIO 
2 u 


3 in 
a n 


a (1 

2 12 l> 



Enu-rnvera 

U In (iffmphora— 

Forvnieii 

Jouniejiiicii 

Improver* 

Apprentloe* 

Artlsta bik) Ulunilnaton . 

„ Hpprcnticoi 

Rulert 

Fold(>r« 

fieiwral liandH 

RnokhinHcr*. - 

Foremen 

Rnlen '.. 

Bindera ..., 

Finttlwni 

Bookitewera (tenuUaa). 

Bookfiildcn „ 

Aptirenticef 

Rii))Wr htaiiip tnaken... 
Paprr Ui\M uid bafra— 

ForviiH-n 

Forewoman 

D^n-H lind girl* 



SOU t « 



5 

3 10 
1 10 
I 6 

6 » 
1 S 
8 10 
I 7 
I 10 

• 10 

« u 
a & 

4 
1 10 
I T 
1 & 
f S 

t 

I w 

1 



in • 

I 1 9 

4 

1 • » 

T • 
3B •• 
II • *> 

1 ft> 

SIM 

Jit* 

01* 
4* 
« » 

S ••! 

»**. 

• ••! 



RATES OF WAOSS, 



535 



Occupation. 



Maxi- 
muui 



Mini- 
mum. 



Occupfttion. 



Haxt- ! Mini- 
mum, i mum. 



IX.— PkKHOXH mOAQKU IN TIIR MANrrACTrBI! or VRHICLm, Saddlkry, akd Haekkbh. 



'cniuti , . . . 
iM--nUnf . . 
lyniakent . . 

cksiuiths . . 
ikent 



M. ■. 


d. 


» 10 





3 .5 





3 II 





3 





3 (I 





1 10 





•> 5 






H. d. ' 





S. H. 

2 10 

2 2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

1 10 



TriQuaeni. . . 
Painten . . . 
Labourers . 
Impn>verB . 
Apprenttf«a 
Bovs 



£ ». 


d. 


£ 8. d. 


3 f> 





2 


8 





2 


1 10 


() 


1 


1 16 





15 


1 10 





6 


15 





5 



■etnen 

Idleniakera .. 
riieaii-iaakent 
laniiftkeni . . 
\\* hftiids 



Saddtery and UameM. 







1) 


5 



8 (I 

2 

I 2 

2 (I 

I 1 1ft 



Rai^iaken . . . 
Oenenl hands 
Female hands. 
Apprentices . 



2 14 I 2 8 
2 10 1 10 



1 10 
10 



1 (f 
5 



X.— PrRSOXH RSOAOKI* IX TUB pRObl-CTIOS OF LIUIIT, Fl'KL, HBAT, CTC. 






3 10 

4 10 



eiUfii O 

kfrt and Kircinfii '2 IC 

:4-rH 3 <i 

ml^Tj* . 2 15 



Electric Lttrht H'ort*. 

013 )i I Electricians 13 10 

I 2 10 I InatallinK workmen I 2 10 



Oat> Work". 



I 3 10 

; 2 7 

2 !» 

2 15 



1 Main-laytrs '2 15 

n Se^^ Ice-lavers 2 1.'; 

Lampli^'hters 1 12 



2 

•> 





1 10 
1 10 
1 12 


11 




t-nien 

vtr." and )iird*imt'n 



2 ID 
2 



Futl. 



1 1(1 



Carteru 12 (1 

B0%> ; 1 



1 10 (» 

a 



ktlliHiktTh .. 



.\I. - I'KKSONJ* KSUAOKl) IS MWCKLLASKOfS TBADI>. 

Bnjtkftuwkiit;/. 

I ici II I i'. n AppnrntlctH amn»o.va | 10 1 f. 

/»('j (inil Varkin-i Cpt-c Makin;/. 



-iiifii I :i II It I 3 II Kntrine-drivers 

n).ik(.ra 2 t> 0I2 .''> n Carters 

it-f 2 10 <• I 2 5 , KnvH 

hini-trt 12 h ols 8 



2 M 


1 


2 S. 


2 (1 





2 


1 10 


(1 


(i 



fiif.i-in-vakinfr. 

.iii-iii:ikt-r) ' 1 1.' n I r. (II ScHers 

jiii-fM.wii> ! 1 Ui 1 1 



ir. o I S O 



liters (men). 



J}ri"<h-)iitk'ii-t. 



L- hand- [2 oti f, 0; lioy. 

lalt- hands I I n | C 10 l) 1 

pi/r Works, 



I.' 1 (; 



2 10 I 1 15 I Pre-wnt (women) 
2 2 2 I Feather curlere .. 



10 
I 



12 
I 4 



5a6 



EMVLOYMEST AlfD PRODVCTIOff. 



Occapatlon. 



Etmin. 



Mini- 
nmtu. 



Uccupatiou. 



Mul- 



iai»- 



XI.— Pbuorii kroaord t<t MtMnLLAUHXip Ttujfitm—emUinuvd, 



Bsptonirtiu 



t •. A. 

For«nieo 3 U 

Mixcn S 8 



£ a. d. 

2 10 

3 5 



Cartndfftt Allon. 



3 & 



t t I 



Foremen \ 4 

OIiM-Mowen | 8 IS 



GtaM* B»tth W«rk*. 

a |[ (jhw»*<nitt«n til 

S S 



(JUw»*<nitt«n 13 1 J 9 « 

Boya 11 S I 8 • 



Onmmrtitnt Glan WurkM. 



Artieto 13 10 3 <i 

Cntlen 8 0|2 5 

BevcHe™ 18 ol2 5 



GUiitin . 

FolUhen . 
A«i«tenU 



HftlnlrcMcn |8 

Wlfcinakt-n | 8 10 



Saintru&inff and Wiff Making. 

012 11 Apprentice*,.. 

U 2 10 I 



Foretiicn I Z U 

Mat-mftkrni(adnlts) ) 1 10 



2 ll Mat-mak»i«(boys). 
1 10 I 



2 10 I i • 

C « « I 
1 & OU • 



1 10 I I « 



12 1 T t 



i>pei»tori 14 

Pririten 8 

Aiitataiita | 1 10 



Foremen 14 10 14 

Rope-lmyen 2 8 2 2 u 

Replere I 2 o!2 



Photograph}!. 

2 (I nDti>hcr« drirU) il o Oi OH* 

15 Retouchert (nulw) 2 lU 111 

& 11 do (femalei) || S o| Silt 

Rop6 Wnrkt. 

HftmlpplnDcni 1110 0| Ittl 

Mochlnisii 110 Ott I 

Jenny boyi | 15 1 I • 



Journeymen | 3 



Rubber WorU. 

0(2 ;i Boyi . 



1 0) DM • 



Soap am! CnniU Worka, 



Foremen ) 4 lU 

6t««rine uid CuidU M*k«n S 

Moulder* I 7 

Boap-boilcn j 4 

&oap-t>oUen'uiiitonta ....12 2 



Foremen 

Journevmcn 

General hands (nwln) . 
(females) 

Twirtcm - 

PreMen 






2 & 








1 5 





11 


12 





(1 


2 S 








1 10 


1 



Coopen t 2 14 

OeneralhMida 2 

Pikcker* 17 

Boyi uuJ carii 1 5 



Tiibaccn Workn. 



& (J 





3 





2 Ifi 





1 10 


1) ; 


2 10 





1 10 


1 


I IT 


6 


]?■ 


i) 


3 





1 10 





2 10 





n 15 


1 



PIng-oo*-ere« 

Htemroen and ttrippert . . 

Pocken , 

Box inaken 

Mnchiiiitita , 



3 
1 10 

1 16 
3 

2 12 



XM • 

Otf I 
ft 1 • 



OH • 
01* 4 
IM4 
I • • 



Malea 



ilmhrtUa-iwUrinff, 
I 2 10 [ 1 II Pcmaica 



1 1 10 a ! 011 * 



Formaeu Watchmakcra. 

JeueUen 

8tone-ie«er« 

InstnnnenMnakcn 



WaUh^maki$\gt JetveUery, efe. 



6 


H 10 


6 


1 10 


A 


4 


4 10 


3 12 



Optldaiu (inatet) 2 1& 

., (<enialcs) , S 3 o 

PoUalien I 2 



SM ■ 
I I • 
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XL— PRRAONS KSQAQtU l.H MlM'nJiA.XKOtl TjUbBft— OOhKiIUaI 



Koflncen 

a Aunt 



OtBoer 



Noiiniuur Mixes, 

prr ton. 
Oil! 2 n 

ptr <Uy. 



10 
8 




Fire Briffa4e £mptoj/ra (City). 

£ I. d. { £ c d. I 

S 10 3 I Plrettien 

S 8 3 d Probaiioriera . 

S 3 e 3 8 6 I 



XI (tl)L— PEltKOSB nOAOKb t.H MtNtKO. 



Cont-miiteji. 



Minen 

Overmen (andcrground). . . . 

Deputy o%-enneD 

Shiftmen 

Oriarttcn 

Banlumen 

Senwrnnen 

Ifechanics 

Enjrineeni 

Rii{^nti-(1 riven ;,,. 

Knt;inemcn uid flr«iieD .... 

I^'rei-ii-ovt^rmen 

Uv uniion (.ov*T|ET«»unc!) 

Loeoinqtive-«n^n« vtoken... 

PUuiAyen 

Fanwcemen 

HamesR-makeriv 

Pnckvra 

Wliecleni 

WktiT-lwUert 

Hono-<lrlvtn 

Stablemen 

Laltnuntn 

FUCters 

Tnppera 

Bo>« 



£ ■. d. I £ a. d. 
3 S 6 

200' 200 



SoimiBBx Hiysa. 

per Ion. 

2 I 1 10 

I>«rd»y. 

10 
8 



7 



Mors. —The Tnion nil«a fix iSl hoiini «■ Ihe maximum worldntr hours per week for minen, and 48 
hoar* for tbOM cnicBifod in nicchAnk'*] tnules about the nilneti. The nctuAl Uim worked durlnn: 
USD did not ftven^ more than S2 hour* tor minen and *b houn for Diecboaioal timdci. 



Siir^r-iHtnaii, Bnttn UiU Dintrict. 



Mechanic* and furtet'C 
haiHlt— 

Enirlneen 

MaKni»and tiricUayirra.T.. 

Carprnt^m 

Bl»ck«milh« 

Blarkfiiiiths' ftrikert 

EnglnLMlriverv, KtaUonar>-.. 
„ hobtiiig .. 

nrcmcn 

FIrrmcD'f aaiistarita 

BoaennakKni 

UnHuIth* 

H o ra c -drivrr» (exclusive of 
time ooeuplcd In elcauintr 
and hameaalntr) 



|»er( 


Uj- 


10 





u 


10 





10 u 


(1 10 





tt 


(1 10 





9 


7 





« 7 « 








8 


10 





000, 


9 





8 4, 


8 


4 


B < 


10 





9 


10 





10 


a 


4 


8 



Mi^lianicii and surface 
HaiHls-cvmriiniAt 

LAl>oureis 

Boyd 

Tapjiere 

tsiatc-wheden 

Fcwien 

Chai-{,re-wheelen 

t'ndenirouiHl Handa— 

Mlrtera 

Brace and platnien.... 

Truckert 

Ore-drewrintf Haitde — 

Shift WBiben 

QigiBe-drivefa, itatloiuury 



per dojr- 



9 
B 



9 

e 



Not*.— Waifc* are calculated at per day of eitrht hounu All time workfd over eiicht hours per 
4ay )6 paid [or at the rate of time and >ii)arter(tSunda>'« not excepted). 



sag 
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XI (&).— PKiuHkicf) Kkoaoku ntt Kailwa%-k kku Tk&nwavh. 
Sttlarwi Stnff. 



>i^^ 



■rjfC 



per ftuiiiun 



£ 
4110 
ISO 
18.% 



Oiwmtoni 

Clrfto 

Juiilor ck*rV*. 



rWUItttii 
1 £ 

ItO I » 



H(ifT«i jSrn/. 



LiMMjuiolhu tii)cini*-4lriii<i!i . 

,, Firt^imn 

., Clcnnrr* ....... 

FilUini 

EtoiU'i'hiakvrx 
IhilkriirnkfiV AmUiaiiUi . .- 

SlnuJrlL-n' 

Etlw;k«iiti&)i« 

HUlki-r* 

TmBiiiith* ,^ 

Paiteru-iiuktri 

Liiutflttvnt ,.. 

lluU«k*t> 



IwrcJ 


«v 


IC H. 


a. 


i 


(1 ir> 





a 


10 


n 





10 


u 





Ih 





tl 


13 


d 


tt 


12 








1) U 


(1 


t' 


8 


A 


u 


OH 








10 


« 





tl 


2 





on 


B 


1) 


10 





u 


«u 


fl 





II 14 


l\ 


1) 



.•^■^ 



aminen. , (i \H A 

Ckrpruten u 13 

Falnten . . 12 M 

Stationtpr Engim'tlrivcn . 10 ft 

Fuolnteii 

itii.r> jO b O 

' .. n 10 n 

, I IS 

I iliumly 

Junior rortcrs- 



i. C 



r » 

r • 






tit«l L«l«ninTo 



I'- 


a 







ll 


<] 


i, 


1 " 


u 


11 


tl 


* N 


13 


p 


11 


» a 


u 


11 


It 


ft « 



Xt (c). — fKHSdxa Ksit.ijra' i> .SttiiTlst*. 



|wr tuoiitli. 



iwr manUi 



Flnitt»m(%ra<Stt«mtin) ... .Ui u 

,, fSnllliMj VOdiHUi 

Sccoml uttio I I 12 U 

"In tt u n 

11) II 

22 rt 

Iti u 

. Ift 10 (I 

U 






F'juilK Eii^iUicctb 



Wharf lAlmuren 
LtunporH 



10 11 







n 10 







IV o 







.■i 







tt II 


n 




Ity n 


■ ■ 


U 10 




1^ in 


• ■ 


I» 10 





, 



aikI 



{Kt hour. 

I U II IB 



..In). 



rireiitiMi 
Boatswains .. 
ScftUitn (ht«anitr>} 

(Su.nuitfV« 

Ti tii.uu'm. .... 

•* aril* . . . 



WiMrf l>Ml>niir*ni uvd 
Liiiujiviv (I h uriitiw). . 



» V A 

T » « 

e tl 9 

) K u 

f * e 

I n A 

10 II « 

% 9 « 



,1 II ] tt 1" 



fivrww*' 

Vtriiart IaIkmult!) and Luiii|>cni{t>iii9Uiitt liandtf) . . . _ j., ..,.**•>. ,.«.! t ft B I S S *J 

NoTR. -The rnlMtimtt^lftirrti-aniLnarcthtwr |-«li) I v . -■ - r- - i-i---.-j--- »r- .i-r ^r, -- .»^> 
AmrM'ialion or AlutnilnMln. tioniv nwnvn of hdmII »>' 



M (<f>.— I'riUKiKI BXOAOIP 111 uniRR Octl PAflOKH. 



I tnd Tmiuinen 
lonu«d> .... 



per week. 

1 s I i Iti u 

t 6 2 in n 

8 10 OS z 



Oronnui 

OditiltfUa Drivrro ... 
Ontiilhuy t.'omlucton 



1 1o 





1 ft 


f « 





»i 


» IS 


s 
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Occupation. 



□lum. 



UIIUU. 



OccupcLttrm. 



Maxi- 

luiini. 



Mini- 
ttiuin. 




XI (<!).— rnisoxs E\aA(iKD nt Otiikr Occi;rATio]!8— «iiit«ii««d. 



AUtadaiita atul Strvtea, 



i..ibaareni 



< £ s. d. 


t If. d. 1 


1 5 (1 


15 


t 


15 ft 


1 fi 


15 


a 


15 n 


OKI 


1t» 


16 


1& 


IS 


HI D 


' IS 


S ti 


I U 


15 l> 



I Feffnttl««— 

Bvmaidi 

Ojnkfl 

Qeiii.*ra] RenauU ! IS 

Huutte and I'wiottr Maida 

LnnndRmof 

Ntcnwnubld* 

Waf Lnaau 



ptrirMfc. 

£ fl. 
IS 
12 
B 
H 
12 
S 
10 



£ R. 




1 3 




1 




IS 




U 12 




1 





10 





15 






None— Uoftnl ftttd lod^nn;; U providctt in Mldltfoti to the wastn tjuotcd. 
Skup AniHant*. 



S 10 


2 1 


:i 


I 10 1 


2 15 


I 10 ' 


a 10 ft 


1 10 (t 


2 5 1) 


1 10 u 


U 10 D 


D 7 



FcijuJb*— 
MiUinon, 
Drmptn . 
OeiicnU . 
OlrU ... 



)l Q 

8 

3 

B A 



16 

lA » 

10 

S 



Ztora.— Ai (he Abftttoira butchcra nn paid liy piecework, and whrn in full employment an* able 
bo cam ovvr £7 par week, out ol which th«5' have e»L*h to i>ay an lusUttatit. 

In ■am* ■ho|«, aastatanta (mole and female) arc. In iwkUUon to the wagtn here (luotcd, provided 
wtUi A nikUlay meal, and. whi'ii wurkiiur late, with tea. 



Muuieipat Kmplfy^ii (City), 



Ov 



AigfM-drlms, 

Ma«)n« , 

Htunlieta .... . 



^r XI f A-PlMO 



BOO 


2 H 




8 « 


3 Ifi 




B 15 


X 14 




8 6 


n 




a 10 


2 2 


• 


8 U 


8 




B U 


SHU 




BOO 


B S 




8 


2 14 U 




8 


2 5 




S 2 


2 2 





Carten 

Inaptotnn of Wood-blooklnj; 

House Intfpcetoni 

Purk IlMi);et3 

'Wafcdinicn 

HailiffB 

MoMeiHfan 

Tarpavcr* and Aaptiulton.. 

Htrvpt CU-ani'rt 

Metal UalhcrtTd 



Workiui; 7 days per week. 



» 


3 





« 








3 


8 


(> 


•1 


5 





t 








A 








2 


8 





'2 


1 


i\ 


t 


U 





1 


10 






3 
8 
8 
B 



3 a 
2 2 
2 2 
1 10 



XI (<X— P>Mom KmMtD n AafticFLTtiuL AXD Pabtoeai. PuMi-in. 



Boundary Rldm 
Butfi Ckrpfntcra 
CookalSLatioii) 

Ahearcn 



Married Ccaplcs (wife» oookl, 
„ (huabaixl, qook) 



17 1 16 

1 16 

2 I 1 
per 100 ffheep. 

1 I 17^ © 
per annum. 
£ I £ 
00 60 

76 00 



Panu Labourttn 
JlOketa 



15 
15 



Stockiiiw . 



1 Vit^nvroni 



10 
10 



pcranatnn. 
£ I £ 
52 BO 

68 SO 



Nev« — Elscept In the caae of shcorcn, board and )od|^g, or mllotut. arc provided In addlUoii lo 
>quoMd. 



a I. 
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Trade Unions. 



The flubject of Trade Unionisiu has been dealt with by logislatiou in 
only one instance in this colony — the Trade Union Act of 1S81. Tbis 
measure enaot-s tlutt ihv purposes of any trade union ^hail not be deetue<[ 
to be unUiwful, so as to render its members liable to criminal prosecu- 
tion for conajnracy or otherwise, merely because they are iu restraint id 
trade ; nor for Huch a reason ahall any agi'een»eut or trust be rendered 
void or voidable. It is declared that uotliiiig iu the Act shall euablr 
any Court to enttMUdn any legal proceeding instituted with the objoi't 
of directly enfori.ing or recovering damages for the breach of agrteuieiiU 
Jjetween the memljei-s of a trade union, concerning the conditions upon 
which they shall transact business, employ, or be employed, or for tli« 
payment of subscriptions or penalties to the union, or for applies 
tion of the funds to certain specilied purposes ; but at the snxnc 
time the Act is itot to be deemed to make such agreements unlawful 
Neitlier the Friendly Societies Act nor the Companies Act is tn 
apply to trade unions, nor can the unioiLs be registered under either 
of those Acts. Provision is made, however, for the registration «if 
trade unions under the present Act, provided always that if one '»f 
the purposes of audi tnule union be unlawful the registration shall l>f 
void. The Kegistmr of Friendly Societies is appointed Keguttnr 
of Trade Unions, and jirovisions are made for the ap|>ointmeiit of 
trustees, treasurers, etc., for the establishment of rules, the pre]Mur«tiaD 
of annuaJ returns, dissolution or amalgamation, change of name, ami 
other matters. The tenn "Trade Union" is defined to mean "any comhi 
ttion, whether temporary or permanent, for regulating the I'elatioDi 
between workmen and employers, or between workmen and workniMi, 
or between employer and employers, for im|)ObiMg restrictive conditiuM 
on the conduct of any trade or business, whether hucIi corobirmti(>r> 
would or would not, if this Act had not been passed, Itave been deeuitii 
to have been an unlawful coud)L]ULtiou by reimon of some ono or mort'cf 
its purposes being in restraint of trade." Few of the trade uui^'iu 
have complied with the provisions of the Act n^lative to retumB: con»- 
quently particulai-s iu regaixl to their membership cannot Ik» given witi 
any accuracy. 

No uniou for the ]>urp06e of regulating the mutual n'lations of wmi* 
men and eraployiirs has so for been registered. The unions havi* b 
every case been established for the promotion of the interests of one rU« 
or the other. Under tin- provisions of the Act there had l*en 1 6 1 uiiiom 
registered up to the cud of 1695, of which 8 were societies promotwl liy 
fmployera and li>3 by workmen. Many of these unions are nut no* tt 
exist-ence ; but it is impossible to say hriw in.iny re imiin at the | 
time, as the Kegistrar has been unable to reach a large number 
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Rucieties. Of the 161 unions registered, only the followiug sevonteen 
suppli«l the statutoiy return of their operations in 1895 :— r 



Nun* ol Uoton. 



Amount of 

Funds. SUt 

Occvmber, 

ISM. 


"^sr 


Expenditure, 
13S&. 


Amnant of 

rundi. SUt 

December, 

18W. 


£ 8. d. 


£ s. iL 


£ «. 


d. 


£ 0. (1. 


2,180 14 n 


2.9W «10 


3,726 ^ 


6 


817 12 3 


ftJtt 2 1 


313 1 4 


343 U 





886 8 6 


\,Am 11 D 


ti&4 a 4 


&a7 3 


8 


i.e«a 17 ft 


ses 10 3 


38 6 


02 





!41 IS 3 


8 la s 


S8 10 


41 17 


8 


9 11 I 


IM 4 


90 13 4 


A 


fl 


108 2 2 


206 16 11 


887 10 » 


84 11 


S 


070 1 


5 1 7 
M U ft 


&I» 14 If) 
07 3 3 


m 

56 17 


4 
3 


idi'u B 


8,10I> 8 10 


474 1 


217 14 10 


S,4fi6 U 1 


7 IB 34 
831 7 


fM IS :! 

1:10 4 11 


41» H 

fio a 




S3 1 ^ 
401 11 


100 11 


38 S 


41 6 




100 7 3 


08 13 4 


ns h 


01 IB 




UD 16 8 


5 17 1 


37 10 


30 3 




IS 10 3 


281 e 


143 6 1 


las U 


Oi 


800 11 Oi 
235 l;i 4 



Uinera* AaiKnaUon— Hunter 

'Wrtript.. 

•nd &nitine«ni' of llarhnnr and 
River St«*mera AaocUtion of N.H. W. . . 
K.aW. rxM-nnntivc Enjrliir liriveni', KIre- 

n -: - t '"^'irnen' AMOcI&tlon 

By-! -j»e Society of Ciirpcuters 

Oa<^ - ' AMOciAtion ol Now 

<*r) 

0\>'^ TnicSv Knd Burisl 

!f.8,\\ All .u w . I luUwayandTramwKy 

s, iti..; ;- - U..,ll 

ProtCT'tioii "t Irn'if' -^larka and ExchoAKe 

Ai»^«tion (LliMif^) 

Ntvc-Mtle T> po(iTa|<*ilu»l Afl«<x-iatiua 

L'aiCorl Society of UoUcrrniikeri uid Iron 

8htr Bulldtn of New South Walei ... 
Xew fV»t(?h Walp« Protective AmooUiIou (W 

' ' '■ "" " 'tier* 1...... 

An-' Knifliiccra 

Au , tknvflt Ami Pm- 

■ V - f .\cw Sourh Walw . , 

Ai:. ii>-^tol and Catvrcn Eni- 

n i:i New Hoiilh WiiIm . . 

■■■.\ Driven' and VSrc- 

> >c)oiy ot New South 

ae4 Mlncnf" Avociation of Aut- 
> t— Barrier, Colonial District. No. S 



Co-operative Societies. 

Piirt V of the Friendly Sooielies Act of 1873 deals with the re^iFtra- 
tion of Co-operative Trading and Industrial Societies. It pro>-ides t!mt 
*' any nuinl)er of persons, "ot lx;ing less than seven, may estiiblish a 
M-M'icty under this Act for the purpose of carrj'ing on ai»y labour, trade, 
or hanflicr.tft, whether wliolesale or retail, except the Imsiness of luink- 
ing, which the membera of such jtociety voluntarily unite to carry on or 
«xerci-ie. and of applWng the pn>Iits to any lawful pur[x»ses ; and the 
Jniying and selling of land, and the working of mines and quarries, sliall 
\te deemed to be a tra<le within the meaning of this section." Tlie Act 
further requireh the word *' Limited" to be the last word in the narao 
of ovfry society rogi8t<"jre<l, and limits the interest to be held or claimed 
by ftny member in any society to the bum of £200. 

Th«» proviMions of the Act relating to Co-operative Societies have 
l}een made use of by the public to a very limited extent. Sixty-two 
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societies have been registt^red since the Act caiue into force, but o£ thtst 
there were not more than seventeen in existence in the middle of \^%. 
The balance-slieets, published at various dates lietween November, 1895, 
and Septeinlx'!', 181)6, and extending over periwU of throe, nix, aD(l 
twelve months, show that those seventeen societies ha^I alu>t;ether a paiij- 
ap capital of £17,110, with reserve and contingency fuudj ninountiug 
(o £1*^,278, and balances at the credit of protit and loss ac<*owitii erf 
£6,858. Their UubililieF, exclusive of liabilities to shareholden; 
amounted to £12,649, vi?., bank overdrafts, £2,225 ; bills payable aoiLJ 
sundry creditors, £6,780 ; and other liabilities, £3,644 ; while thdrj 
asaets were given as £51,773, viz., stock and tittings, £26,956 ; sundrj 
debtors, £7,600 ; bank and cash balances, £1,860 ; and otlier anet^J 
£15,297. The seventeen societies had, therefore, a total excess of 
over liabilities of £39.124. 



Trades Conciliation and Aqbitration. 

After the temiination of the maritime strike of 1890 a lUiyal Com- 
mis-sion was appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the c;iuap« «t)(i 
aieauu tor proventiou of industrial disputes. The introduction of a Hill 
to proWde for the establishment nf a Council of Conciliation anJ 
Arbitration into Parliament early in 1892 was one of the rw&ulbi of 
this Oonunission. The biU became law, and was to continue in force 
for four years from March 31, 1J^92. Under it two Councils were 
established — a Council of Arbitration, consisting of three, and aCouuL-il 
of Conciliation, consisting of eighteen members. One of the former and 
nine of the latter were elected by a majority of the organ isatioii* 
repi-esenting the interests of the employers, an<I a similar number by i 
majority of the organisatinns represf'nting the employ<^s. The Pnai- 
dent of the Council of Arbitmti*m was appointed by the Governor and 
Executive Council on the recommendatiun of the other two meuiU'n 
of the Council. The regidations under the Act wei*e carrie^l out by w 
officer callwl the Clerk of Awards. From the time t\m two Councils 
were appointed to the end of 1894 only one case of conciliation and uu» 
of arbitration were de.ilt witli by tliem. Negotiations were op«n«l in 
a large number of other cjisos, but without success. The prtnoipl^ of 
the Act being a purely voluntary one, the Councils had no power U> 
bring cither pjirty to a dispute Viofure the indubtrial tribuoal. Parliv 
ment having refused to vote supplies for the ctiUtinuanct* of ibt 
Councils during 1895, they came to an end on DocemWr 31, 16H 
The Act itself, however, remained in force until March 31, 1896. 

In the early part of 1895 the Minister for Public Instruction wm 
created Minister for I^'ilKiiir ami Industry, ami to*)k over t!i 
Ruii'an. Ashasidrfudy Ucu mentioned on a previous jwige, a i 
and Shops Act was passml in 1H9G, and is ailiuinistvre*! i)y tw 
Minister for L:ibour and InUustiy, assiuted by a stall' of inspectors^ 
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la other chapters of this work (letiiils have been piven of the various 
producing industries, so that it will not be necessary lo reproduce them 

J here. It will be interesting, however, to group these induatries together 
in one table in order that some idea may be given of thtnr respective 

' importance. From the total obtftiiied by adding together the prtnluction 
of the various induatries there must be de<lucted something to allow for 
products twioo included, first as the (»utput uf one class of iuduhtr>', and 

, secondly aa the raw matorial of a more advanced industry. Under 
agriculture is included the value of green food, which may be tttrme*! a 
raw material in dairying ; grain for swine an<l poulti-y fo«»ding also 
apfieors twice ; coal, coke, and timber used in mining apfM^r imder 
mining and forestry, and afterwards in the value of metalM ohtaiuctl by 
smelting; ami th«re are other small items of a like character. It must 
bo understoofl that ao far as the manuffxcturing industry i« concerned, 

I the production is net, raw material in all its fonna, including ooal, being 

. excluded from the totalH giv<*n. The value uf material twice included 

I is altout .£19d,700, which forms a deduction from tlie total of the 

\ following tabic : — 



\ rnauiitry. 


H«.di employed. p^ii^. 


BfaBn^turiDLT and allietl proccssea 


No 
65.300 
«7.1S0 
23,634 
.'M),.'J23 
3W.938 

T.tiOO 


£ 
7.J»55.000 


BE 71 * •(n^innnci 

MBiCTiltiirv 


.?.:;2i,o70 


Kiryb]^ and poultry forming 

Puitorul iiit.Iii''trv 


11,774,000 


Mineral pn»iluelton 


4 .'i.'»4,filM» 


Forestry and fisheries *•*««>•■•«» 


7l"»,U0O 


Total 




2:«,57.> 


3'2.60<5,280 


Dedoctiou for raw materia] twice included ... 




199,700 






Net production 


£ 


32.466,500 



Tlie figure £32,4GC,5G0 just arrive<l at is I&ss than the value of 
liproiluction in 1891 by £.{,'-27 3,200. This fall is tlue entirely to the 
h^line in prices, a^ in every branch of industry, excej»t tuanufactuiing, 
lere has been a distinct advance Biuco the year named. If the 
jitnv prices had l>een obtaincil last year for produce as weie obtained in 
81>1 tiie value of production would havu been £38,9o9,f?70. The fol- 
(wing table shows the value of production in various yoars from 1S71 
tnwards ; oddiliouul columns have been added, so as to show the value 
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of production if prices hod reuiaiuecl unaltered, and also tlie value if 
1896 prices only hnd been oUtained : — 



Tmt. 


Actiul V&lue of 
Prodttellon. 


Value if tSTl Valu« U 1890 

prices h&d b«en prices tud be«a 

obUUnad. obtolntd. 


1S71 
1888 
1891 
1896 


£ 
ir>,37fl.000 
25.180.000 
36, 739, 7 BO 
32,4«6,560 


£ 

15,370,000 
34.972.200 
57.405, «00 
«0,SU9,900 


£ 

8,210,890 

18.707.280 

30,616.470 

32.466.560 



The foregoing table is not given with a view of showing that tlie 
difference between what was obtained for the production of the colon; 
in 1896 and the amount which would have been realised had 1871 priooi 
prevailed represents n. lijss ; on the contrary, as has been elsewhere 
pointed out, although thu colony has suffered by the fall in prices, her 
loss is chiefly ucciu<ifjned by the fact that she is a debtor country, (inrf 
that the fall in import values bus not been equivalent to the fall in 
export values. What the table really does show is that the rohime of 
production has been more than sustained. Compared with population. 
the value of pnxluction shows an average of £25 4n, 3d. per head, of 
which £\0 Is. 5d. represents the yield of industries directly connecttJ 
with lh(^ soil, a result which verj' few counlries can claim to equal. 
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Roads a\d I^ridgfj;. 

FOR many ypars settleinont in New South WhU^s was restricteU to 
the narrow holt of Imid shut in between the lilue Mountains 
uad the sea. Soveml main ru>iidti were fonueit througli this country 

Ithin a few ypars after the foundation of tho colony. These roads 
connected tlie infant towns of Parramatta, Liverpool, "Windsor, and 
Penrith with the nietrnpolis. and were constructed entirely by Ixind 
Ulx>ur. The abrupt wall of sandstone rising on tlie farther side 
of the Nepean barred all access to tlie intovior of the coujitry. As 
early as the year ITtlG George Bass made an attempt to cross the 
tnountiiin raiij^e, but returned after an unsuccessful journey, reporting 
that it was impossible to find a passage even for a person on foot. 
In lriI3 a protracted season of drought, attended by considerable losses 
ftniongMt the stock, brought home veiy clearly to the settlers the 
convictiou that the future of tho colony entirely depended upon the 
extension of grazing land beyond the narrow limits within which they 
wert! then hemmed. In the month of May of that year Mr. Gregory 
Biflxland, Mr. W. C Wcsntwcrth, and Litmt^'nant Lawson attempted 
to lind a passage across the mountains. After meeting with ditti- 
culties which seem astonishing enough to the jiresent generation, who 
have seen a niilway carri***! over the same track by which Bathurat 
may b« reiiched in a few hours, these gentlemen succeeded in 
op*:!ning a way — sometimes by creeping through dense forests, at 
others by scaling ti*emeiidouB precipices — to tlie vast plains lying west 
of the Great Cordillera of Australia. They returned nn the 6th June, 
and shortly afterwards (Jovornor Macquarie sent a party of surveyors, 
ander Mr. George W. Evans, Deputy Surveyor-(ieneral, to report on 
the practicability of making a roiul. Tiie report was favourable, and 
tho construction of the great western highway was at once commenced, 
the work being pei-fonncd by gangs of bond labourers. The track thus 
made formed a continuation of the Great Western Road from Penrith, 
and it was completed as far as Bathurst by the 21st January, 1815, 

The discovery of the Bathurst Plains and the complutiou of the 
mountain road gave so great an impetus to setth-ment tliat it was found 
ixnpo&iiblc to keep pace in tho matter of roads with the dcnjands of the 
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fef^Ulers. The Govenimfiit, tlieiefore, contented iUelf with maintftinins; 
the roada alreniW constructed, aiul extending them \n the direction of Uie 
principal centrps of settlement. For many years these main roads wrn* 
the only ones which received attention. This would perhaps have be«n 
sufficient liaJ the progress of settlement subsiequent to 1850 heeii similar 
to that made durin;^ previous years. Such, however, was not the 
case. The goUl discovery entirely altered the circum.stanc*\s of t\w 
colony, and during the periotl uf excitement and change which followed 
that remarkaVjie event ao many new roads were opened, and tfAlIic 
increased so largely^ that the geneml coikdition of the [)u1jlic bighwavft 
was by no means good. The Romls Department was formed as far 
back as 1857, and although good sennce was done by the roiul 
pioneers b#^fore that date, the modern system of roadraaking may be said 
to have begun with the creation of the department. It wils not, however, 
antil 18G4 that ttie whole of tlie roads, both main and bulxirdinat«, 
receiveil attention at tht^ hands of the Slate. 

The principal main roaila of the colony are : — 

Northern Road — length, 405 miles, from Morpetb to MaryUxnl, 
New England. 

Western Road — length, 338 milea, from Sydney to Warren through 
BathursL, Orange, and many other important townNhips: ihcnf* 
prolonged to the Darling, at Bourke, by a line 1 7 j mil** is 
length. 

Southern Road — length, 3S5 miles, from Sydney to Alliury. This 
road was, before the construction of the luilway, the great 
highway between Sydney and ^lolhonme. 

^outh Coast K<Ta<l— length, 250 miles. This roftd, after leaviog 
Campbelltown, ascends the coast range, along the top of which 
it runs as far as Coal Clifi* It then traverses the illHwarn 
district, parallel to the coast, and pOKses through thn rich latnU 
watered by the Shoalhaven, Clyde, and Moruya, as far as Vi*^ 
whence it extendn, as a minor road, to the southern limit id 
the colony. 

None of these roads has now the importance which it formerly pc»- 
seased. The railways of the colony for the most ].'art follow the dirff- 
tion of the main roads, and attract to themselves nearly all the Ihrougli 
traffic. Tiie tendency now is to nmke the roads act as fet^dcrs t« lb" 
railway, by converging the tratBc from outlying districts towards oog- 
venient stations along the line. 

The expenditure by the fJovRrnment upon the different ronda is mailB 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Koacl Superintendent 
for the district, which is baw^d uprm the re<juirements for each rwftH. 
Formerly the rojwls of the colony were divided into seven class*»s accunliuE 
to their importance, and the yearly exitcnditure ranged from £5K) per milr 
on roada in the tirst class to X5 per mile on tliose in the soveiiUi cU& 
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The netffoi'k of roads spreading over tho faco of the, colony is divided, 
for purposes of inainU'nance, into road districts and road trusts. The 
whole colony is divided into sixty-two road districts, each of which is 
placwl in the charge of a Superintendent, who is directly responsible to 
the Commissioner for Hoads. The Rimd SujKjrintendents have the 
greater part of the road couiinunication of the colony outiiide the municipal 
boundaries, as well us a portion of the roads within munici|Jttlities, under 
their care. The road truHtK have the supervision of the expenditure nf 
certain grants for the tnaintenance of roads in districts which are chiefly 
of minor importance : there are, however, certain important loads in the 
vicinity of the metropolis governed by trusts. The length of roads in 
charge of Koad Superintendents on the 30th June, 1897, was 38,88 1 miles, 
while about 818 miles were under the can^ of road triists. There wero 
also 1.099 miles within municipid areas, which were subsidised by tho 
Department, making a total of 40,798 miles under control. Of the 38,881 
miles in charge of Uoud Superintondents, 7,277 nnles were metalled, 
ballasted, or gravelled ; 5,307 miles wi^-e formed and drained, and all 
necessary cnlvt«rtB constructed, but were not metalled ; 5,375 miles 
were cleared and drained; 8,231 miles were cleared only; and 1-.C31 
miles were roads* which wind their way through the forests of the interior, 
chiefly alon^ the lines markeil out by the cart-wheels of the foremost 
settlers, and form, in dry weather, adequate means of communication for 
the settlers, although it must be acknowledged that in seasons of rain 
these roads are frequently impassable. Besides the roads mentioned 
above, there were 1,486 miles of mountain passes. Many of these passes 
prejiented the tuost formidable difliculties, and their construction reflects 
great credit upon the engineering skill of t.liR officer, now deceased, 
who for so many years de-signed and supervised the construction and 
maintenance of tiie roads and bridges of the colony. 

Many of the earliest bridges erected in the colony were of atone, and 
are still existing. Those erected in the period following the extension 
of settlement t^ the interior were chiefly of timber, and have since l»ecn 
replacod, after a life of about tweuty-tive years. Nearly all tho large 
bridges of recent <Iate arc of iron or steel, and some of them have 
been erected under engineering conditions almost uniijue, owing to the 
peculiarity of tbe river flow in certain parts of thocountiy. There were 
Jiltogether, o!i the 30th June, 1897, 3,262 bridges of 20 feet span and 
over, comprising 8,250 Bf>ans, covering a length of 28l,08(» feet; while 
there were also 32,671 culverts under 20 feet span, 480,907 feet in length; 
and 15.534 causeways, of a total length of 377,298 feet. Where the 
traffic haa not warranted the construction (»f bridges, or where local 
circumstances have rendered them inadvisable, puuU or ferries have 
be**n introduced. In June, 1897, there were 10 iron punts, 91 timl>er 
piuits, and 4 horse-boats. Of these punts and boats, 7 were worked by 
stoam-gearing and wiro-roi>e, 82 l)y hand-gearing ntid wire-rope, and 19 
by Mnrc-rope witliout gearing. In addition to these, the Department 
Itail charge of one ste&m-launch, 10 iron and 59 timl>er tlood-boats^ 120 
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other boaU, and 10 punt^slips for tho execution of ropaira. On an avoing^ 
1,504 men were euii>ioyecl during each month of the working year, in 
(uUlition to .'i,200 men engaged by contractors, making a total of 6,704 
niC'U. 

The use of roads as tlie main arteries along wljich traffic from Uip 
metropolis to the interior flows has been superseded hy th(^ railways ; 
but the roads remain not only lh« sole moans of communication 
throughout a large part of the interior, but as most valuable feeders lo 
the railway system of the country. No revenue is directly deriveni from 
roads, but their indirect advantages to the country have been very great, 
and after the lands and tlie railways they form the largest item of 
national property. It is estimated that .£17,355,000 has been expended 
on roads and bridges since 1857, and their [treseut value to the 8tat<', 
allowing for depreciation, cannot he less than £14,000,000. Their 
indirect value catmot be calculated ; but na an instance of the chan^ 
brought about by the system of road conatruction, it may be rauDtiooed 
that after the organization of tlie Roads Department on ita present 
basis the cost of carriage of goods by road and the time of transit wcnr 
reduced by more than one half, as will appear fmm the folloviDg 
statement : — 



Mnin Roads. 



IHstaiicc. 



OuTia^fl hy Rmd, 1B&7. C^rrbKC hy Roitf.l3IL 



Tiine ill 
inuifiL 



CofC per ton. 



Ilitne In 
irmoilt. 



Co«tp«*t(«. 



Sydney to Goulbnrn .... 

„ Bathurst. 

Newcastle to MurruniDdi 



mile*. 


days. 


£ «. d. 


d&ya. 


134 


m 


12 5 


74 


145 


23i 


15 10 


11 


119 


Ol 


9 


8 



3 15 
ti 10 C 

(i 10 



The progress exhibited during these seven years is veiy great, Partof 
the improvement may without lu'sitatlon bo a.scribe<l to better roiuU. 
but the decline in the demand for teatDS cunse^pient on the cessation of 
the gold rush was also n cause of the lessened cost of transit. Th/f 
price of carriage by road has not decline<l since 1864, most of the trftftc 
^>eing through districts romole frouL the centres of population, wherotfae 
requirements of the teamsters ore costly to supply. Tlie roatls followed 
by the teams are those leading to the railway lines, and the loadiiig 
tx>nsists for the most jmrt of station supplies, wool, and other jiroduoe. 
The rates vary according to the distance and the nature of the country 
traverse<l, but the following scale may be taken as typical of the 
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orUioary charges for outward loading — that is, from the interior to 
\ the railways. Inward goods average about Id. per mile less than those 
oat ward : — 

1. d. 

Up to 40 miles 1 6 per ton permile. 

» 100 „ 1 

» 200 „ II 

» 300 „ 10 

A slight consideration ol these figures will be sufficient to show how 
greatly the business of the country haa been facilitated by the construction 
of railways. If 100 miles be assumed as the average diatar»ce which 
goods are carried, the prevailing rate by te^ins would be 12d. j>er ton 
per mile. On the railways, as far back as 1872, the carriage was only 
3'6d., and to-day it averages not more than l'(id. It would be over- 
stating the case against road carriage, however, if the latter figure were 
compared with the average price charged by teams ; but a compaiison 
in every respect perfectly fair can be made lietween the cost of carrying 
genei-al merchandise by rail, which is only ti53d. per ton per mile, and 
that of goods by teams, which, as stated above, is 12d. per ton per mile. 
The Ba>nng by rail carnage is, therefore, nearly 1?0 per cent, and if it 
had been possible for tiie whole of tho railway traftic for the year 1896 
to be carried by teams, the cost would hiive been j£7, 357,200 instead 
of the sum of £1,551,143 (exclusive uf terminal chiirges) actually charged 
by the Railway Commissionei-s. In the portion of this chaptLT dovotecl 
to goods traffic on the railways, particulars are given of the gradual 
cheapening of this form of carriage during the past twenty years. 

During the last three ye^rs the oM time spectacle might frequently 
be seen of huge loads of goods l^eing can*ir;d along the uiain roads 
within sight of the railway lines, Tlu- price paid to carriers w»ia not 
usually disclosed, but from the nature of things it was probably less 
than would have b<*n paid to the Railway Commissioners for the 
lame sernce. The competition of teams with the railway for the 
carriage of a c<'rtain class of goods wiis made possible by the extreme 
cheapness of fodder and the low price of horses, aJid to the cii'cumstance 
that a number of carriers could not otherwise find eniployment ; more- 
over, it only lasted for a few Tiionths in each year, atut did not afi'ect 
the railway earnings to any apprecial.'lc extent 

The total expenditure on account of roads of all classes during the year 
ended 30th June, 1897, was .£C7G,210. This sum, however, included the 
administrative expenses of the Department, and the exj)enditure on punt 
approaches and similar works incidental to the road traffic of the country. 
In the following statement is given the expenditure on account of the 
[ construction and maintenance of roads and bridges since 1857, with 
I details since the year IbSl. It is plain that, until recent years, this 
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form of expoiidiiure inci-«ii&ed» at » rate very much faster tluLn 
of tbe general population:-— 



tluU 



Year. 


Evpendlttirt! 
by Itrtith 

|>apartiuerit. 


KxiKnditnr* 
h\ TriuUwf. 


Total. 


1857 to ISSO 


5,43(».9l33 


782,907 


£ 

6,2i:i,S30 


ISSl 


4S4,5U7 


23.186 


507,733 


1S82 


577,212 


24.722 


601.934 


ms3 


613,847 


24.938 


638.785 


1S64 


750.584 


27,722 


77H,:«»o 


18S5 


800.962 


24,404 


825,366 


1886 


628.379 


28,414 


656.793 


18S7 


721.091 


45,433 


707.427 


1888 


663,929 


31,503 


695.432 


1880 


fi32,308 


31.361 


06.1.759 


1800 


770.809 


34.500 


805,309 


1801 


065.688 


31,990 


997,678 


1893 


S59,02S 


30.605 


8S9,C33 


1803 


070,233 


30,330 


706.563 


•1894-5 


800,620 


30,034 


830.654 


isno-fi 

1800-7 


7-»7,n5 

000,300 


10,285 
9,910 


770,400 
670,210 


Total 


16.800.588 


1,231.244 


18,031.832 



• lisin ftnd flrat tialf of 1W5. 

BesicJofl tliG ronds maintained by the Government, tliere exist*?*!, ftt 
the close of tlio munifipftl your in FKbruaiy, IMOfi, 7,1 17 miles of ro*J« 
and streets belonging to nnd Urgcly maintained by ihn niunicipuliticsof 
the colony. Of t^iese roads, 2,2(35 niiles wero regularly formed and 
metjillcd, gravelled or ballasted, and 1,335 formed ; while I.TjIH milrt 
were cleared, and 1.920 milRH not eleared. The value of thciio roadaii 
estimate*] at X4,7>*0,000; but this sum must be looked upon ai tn 
approximation only, as the information obtained from the vi 
municipalities ia not complet«. 

Railways. 

The first attempt to introduce into New South Wales the blessing 
railway eomuiuuication, which has so revolutionised the commerce of 
the older parts of the world, was made in IS 10. On tho -ijth August 
of that ytiar a meeting was held in Sydney at wliicU it was docidai W 
survey a line to connect the metropolis with tlie ciiy of Goulbum. Two 
years afterwards, on the iUh Septcmlwr, 184H, the Sydney Tramroftd 
and Railway Company was formed, with a capital of X100,000, having 
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for its object the construction of railways to Parrnmatt« and Liverpool, 
with possible extensions, in course of time, to B«thiii-8t and Ooulliurn. 
No time was lost in breaking fjrouml, and on the 3rd July, 18r)0, the 
Hon. Mrs. Keith Stewart, daughter of the Governor, Sir CMiarlesFitzroy, 
turned the first sod of the first railway constructed in Australia. The 
affairs of the Sydney Traiiiroad and Railway Con)pany, however, did not 
prosper as the promoters had expected they would do, and it was found 
necessary to transfer the property of tlie company to the Government of 
the colony. Meanwhile another company had been started in 1853, 
with the object of constructing a railway from the city of Newcastle to 
Maitland ; V)Ut it met with no more success than the Sydney company, 
and shared the same fate. On the Government taking possession of the 
property of the defunct oompaniea, however, the works were cari*ied on 
with more rigour, and on the 26th September, 1855, the line from 
Sydney to Parramatla was declared open for public traffic, and the 
extension to Uoulburn was opened on the 27th ilay, 1869. 

The progress of railway construction diirinj? the twenty years which 
followed the openinjj of the first line was very slow, for in ] 875 the 
length of the lines in operation hud only reached ISr) miles, or at tlio 
rate of 21 J miles op<>ued per year. Not a single mil*? of railway was 
opened during the yeai-s 1865 and 18G6 ; but in 1807 tlie construc- 
tion of these great commercial highways received a fresh impetus, and 
continued to advance yearly until 1872, when it stood still for another 
period of two yejirs, during which only 5 miles of line were thrown 
open to traffic. During l'S7'>, 33 miles were opened, and from the 
BQCceeding year till 1889 still greater activity prevailed, 1,748 miles 
bein]^ couMtriicted daring this period, or a yearly average of 125 miles ; 
but thia rat« of increase received a check, and only 14 miles were 
opened during the tliree following years. There were, however, 154 
miles opene<l during the railway year ending June, 1893 ; 150 miles 
in the succfietiing year ; and 30 miles in the year ended June, 1895. 
In the following wurking year no line!* were opened ; but during the 
^year endeii June, 18r>7, light lines of tiie ** Pioneer" chias were opened 
9» ft>IlowH: — Jerildorie to Ben*igan, 21 miles 65 chains; Parkes to 
Bogao Gale, l>eing part of the Parkes-C)>ndnlK>lin line, 23 miles 3S 
diftitiK ; and Narrabri to Moree, 63 miles 10 chains. Lines uf the 
"Pioneer" class are in course of construction fmm Bogan Gate to 
Condoliolin, and fnmi Nevertire to AVarren, the former 39 miles 22 
chairiK in length, the latter 12 miles 3 chains. In each case the line 
will be ofiened for traffic by the close of 1897- Parliament has also 
Banctioned the construction i^f lines from Tamwortli to Manilla, and 
from Borrigan to Finley, and they will shortly be tiiken in hand. 

Tlie progress in construction of the fcstato railways of the colony may 
be traced in the statement given l>eh)w. It is necessary to point out 
that the mileage includes the Cainpbelltown-Camden Tmmway, the 
Kogaruh-Saus Souci Tramway, and the Ya.'w Tramway, which are worke<l 
with the railways, and tliat uiter 1887 the year shown mui^t be taken 
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AB ending on the 30th Jane, a change in the working year having been 
nuide in ISSS : — 



Tew. 


Opened duHnf 
the year. 


ToUl oponcxl. 


Tear. 


Opcued duriog 

the yew. 


Toteloi.^ 




milei. 


inilea. 




miles* 


rot let. 


1855 


16 


16 


1877 


90 


598 


1856 


9 


25 


1878 


90 


688 


L 1857 


17 


42 


1879 


45 


733 


[ 1S58 


Id 


57 


1880 


115 


848 


* 1859 


ml. 


57 


1881 


148 


91*6 


I860 


13 


70 


1882 


282 


1,278 


1861 


4 


74 


1883 


62 


1,330 


18f>2 


24 


OS 


1S84 


301 


l,C3t 


18G3 


27 


125 


1886 


114 


1.743 


1864 


20 


145 


1886 


162 


1.907 


1865 


nil 


145 


1887 


151 


2.058 


1866 


ml. 


145 


1888 


68 


2.126 


1867 


60 


205 


1889 


67 


2.183 


1868 


44 


249 


1890 


10 


2,193 


1860 


70 


319 


1891 


1 


2,IJH 


1870 


21 


340 


1892 


3 


2.197 


1871 


19 


359 


1893 


154 


2.351 


1872 


38 


397 


1894 


150 


^501 


1873 


5 


402 


1K95 


30 


2. Ml 


1874 


nil. 


402 


1896 


nil. 


2.531 


1875 


33 


435 


1897 


108 


2.639 


1876 


73 


fi06 









Of the 2,639 miles in operation on the 30th June, 1897, there wen 
2,476 rail eH of single line, 104 X miles of double line, and 8i inii«(rf 
line with four tracks. The (jiiaiii'U[>le<l lines, which extend fmtn Sydney 
to Flemington on tiio auhurhan tine, were brought into use during th* 
year endf^d June, lS9l!. The dou)>le lines extend from Flemington to 
Penrith, '2G miles ; from Granville to Picton, 39i mihra ; from lUawim 
Line Junction to Waterfall, 23 miles; from Htrathtield to Homshr, 
14 miles : from Xowcaatle to Maitluud, 20 miles ; from St. Leonitrdslo 
Milwjn's Point, ^ niileK ; fi\jin RedffTii to Darlini^ Harlnjur, H mile«; 
from Sydenham to Bt'lumre, i) miles ; from Teralba to Arlamslown, 
8 miles; while various short lengths of line make up the remaining 
14 J miles. 

Tixii progress of the accommodation afforded by the Stat« railways o! 
the colony can he fairly ^ngetl by comparing the number of |»ei-**>nB U> 
each mile of line open for tralTie at dilferent penods, and the aver»|T 
number of train miles run per inhabitant. Thus in 1S60 there were 
4,979 persons to each mile of line, but by the end of the year 1S$0 U» 
work of construction hud [iroceeded at a rate so much faster Uian tbe 
increase in the population that the average numl>er of persons per niil« 
had fallen to S^2, so that the facilities afforded by the railways wwr 
more than five times ns great as in the year first name<l ; while in 
1897 the average population per mile of Hue was reduced to 497. Tke 
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the average number of train miles run ppr inhabitant has 
Itapid, rising from 0*5 miles in I8G0 to 1-8 in 1870. 4*4 in 
, ana 7*4 miles in 1890. The maximum was reached in 1891, 
"wben the numljer of train miles run per bead of the population 
averaged 7*5. For tlic four years emled 30th .Juno, 1897, the rate was, 
approximately, 6 miles to each member of the c(jmmunity. The 
following statement illustrates the extension of railway facilitiea since 
^00:— 



Yew. 


Pupal&tlon to Muh 
□iile or Une. 


Konber of tnOn 
miles run. 


NDTub«rnf tmtn 

nilkft run iter liistil 

of population. 


1S60 


4,979 


174,249 


0*5 


I860 


2,822 


483.446 


1-2 


1870 


1.467 


901,139 


18 


1875 


1,366 


1.472.204 


2-5 


1880 


882 


3,239,462 


4-4 


1885 


644 


6,638,399 


" 7-2 


1890 


602 


8,008.826 


7-4 


1891 


621 


8.410.421 


7-5 


1892 


638 


8,366.096 


72 


1893 


615 


7,506,310 


6-3 


1894 


495 


7,169,785 


5^ 


1895 


501 


7.594,281 


6-1 


1896 


510 


7,719.618 


6-0 


1H97 


497 


8,130.405 


6-2 



CoMi'AuisoN OF Railway Facilities. 

Now South Wales stands in a good position among the Australasian 
clonics in regard to j-ailway development, as will be seen from the 
[lowing table, which shows the length of (Soveniraent and of private 
ica open for trntiic in the various colonies iu the early part of lb97 ; — 



Colony. 




Line* Open. 




Ooverniuent. 


PriVkte. 


Totel 


New South SValea... 
Victoria 


miles. 
2,639 
3.129 
2.445 
1,869 
970 
420 
2,018 


tn ilea. 
86 

'20 
391 

66 
167 


miles. 
2.724 
3.129 


QueeDBlftiitl 


2,446 


Soutli Auatralia 

We4t«m Auatralid... 
Taifnun's 


1.889 

1.361 

475 


NewZeaUad 


2,185 






Total 


13.490 


718 


14,208 
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Points of coniparinon between tlje railways of a large and thinly* 
inliabited country such as New South Wales and those of the couni 
of the Old World are di^cult to ohtain. The following table, however 
shows the avenige population and the average nuuiher of square railcal 
of t<»rritory per mile of line open, in the principal countries of ihf 
world. It will be seen that Saw South Wales comes fairly well out of 
the coinparieon : — 



Countrica. 




Mile u( 
Uur. 



AttBtralasin : — 

New South Wttlea 

Victoria , 

QneenalaDil 

South Au&tmlia ..., 
Weatern Anstrali*. 

Tasmania 

New Zealand 



America : — 

Argentine Republic 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chili 

L'uitcil States of America 

Europe :— 

Austria-Hungary »...» 

Bel>Oiini 

Franco 

Germxuiy 

Great UritaiDond Iceland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Ruania (oxclusive of Finland) 

8|:iain ...,r....»...r 

Sweden 

Switzerland .' .'.,. 



Asift :— 

India (iucluslve of Native States] 

Africa : — 

Cape Colony 



Natal 



miles, 
2.724 
3,1L»9 
2.445 
1,8S9 
1,361 
475 
2.185 

8,832 

7.027 

]r».i>77 

1,7S2 

181,020 

1S.983 
2,857 

2r>.i2i 

27,392 
21,174 
9.579 
1,672 
1.071 
2MM8 
7,301 
6.058 
2.233 

19,678 



2,441 
402 



No. 
481 
374 
106 
189 
116 
S5S 
329 

447 
2,324 

303 
1.663 

346 

2.179 
2.^44 
1.5.^3 
I, 'JOS 
1,799 

2,906 
1.868 
4.291 
2.495 

812 
1.314 

14,596 

701 
1,353 



sq. milM. 

114 

28 

273 

478 

717 

55 

48 

201 
457 
SON 
105 
16 

13 
4 

8 

S 

6 

11 

8 

IIB 

8ft 



79 

00 
51 



jRailway Systems. 

The niilway systeoj of New South Wales is divided into three distinct 
bratu'lK's, oach rpprcsenting a system of its own. The southern system, 
incUulin',' the principal line of the colony, brancht's at Junee, andplftoi* 
the important diatriet of Riverina, as fur as the town of Hay in ott» 
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din^cliou, and Berrigan in another, in direct commnnication with 
Sydnf'v, from which ihey are distant Abi and 434 miles respectively. 
This branch is tervaec\ the south-western line. Fi"om several other 
|>ointH of the line branchcH coiuiectiug other important diiitricts 
with the melropoUa have been opeii€^d for tratlic. From Culcaim, 30 
miles from Aibury, a line connects with Corowa, on the Murray. From 
Cootamundra a line branches ofT in a southerly direction to Gundajs;ai, 
and anotlier in a north-westerly dii*ection to Temora, whilst from 
MuiTumhnrrah a line has been constructed which connects Blayney on 
the we»t4>rn line with the southern and western syHtems of the i-ailways 
of the oohmy. This branch line has been found of much benvlit in 
allowing the direct sliipment of stock from tlie imiiture grounds to 
the Victorian inarknta. Nearer Sydney the important town of Goulbtim 
will be the centre of a system of brauch lines, one of which — that from 
Goulburu to Co(jwa — in already laid down, and brings the rich pA8toral 
district of Monaro in direct communication with Sydney. 

The southern main line i? the most important of the rnilwny lines 
in the colony, as it passes through the richest and most thickly- 
jtopulated districts, and places Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide in 

I direct communication. The traffic^ both of passengers and of goods, on 
the southern system genentlly, is very extensive, and arrangements for 

' the regular carriage of mails between the two groat cities enable 
letters to be dRlivereil in leas tlian twenty hours. Sleeping cars are 

I attached to these trains on the New South Wides side, and the 
comfort of travellers is assured bj* thi'. intro<luction of the most modern 
improvements in the uoiuftructiou and titting up of the railway 
carriages. Since the com]>letion of the railway from iMell>onmo to 
Adelaide, a distjince of .'jOO miles, European mails are landed at the 
Itttter port anrl forwarded overland to all parts of Victoria, New South 
Wales, and Queensland. 

Another line which forms pail of the southern system lta« bueu 
conntructed, connecting the metropolis with the coastal district of 
Illawarra, which is rich alike in coal and in the produce of agriculture. 
The present terminus is at Bomaderry, on the northern bank of the 
Shnalhaven River, opposite to Nowra, but it is pro(>o»etl to take it 
eventually to JervLs Bay, closely following the coast line. A proposal 
been nm*lf for the construction of a line from tlje port of Eden 
bhi Bay, in the south of the colnny, to the township of Bcga, 
the centre of a rich ajfriculturnl district ; but this is at present in 
abeyance. At Sydenhaai. on the lUuwun-a railway, a line, 5 miles iu 
li-ngth, branches otf to Holmme, and this will no doubt eventually be 
wmtinued to Ijverpuol. 

Tlie western system of railways extends from Sydney in the direction 
of the Blue Mountains, of which it reaches the upper levels a little 
abovfjt Emu Plains by a direct line of steep ;;n*adiont, wliich enables the 
locomotive to drag its heavy freight up the abrupt eastern slope of the 
mountains. Up to the 18th December, 1K9:3, a zig-zag line was used to 
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eaablo traiiiR to climb this slope of the ixiouittains ; but ou the da 
mentioned a deviation by which the zig-a«ig was avoided was opened 
for traffic. To admit of a direct line of ascent, a tunnel, 32J cliains i 
length, had to be constructed through part of a mountain. The Um 
runs along the top of the ranji^G until it descends int> a valley lx»lo 
Mount Clarence by the Lithgow /ii^'-zii^, the construction of which 
is a triumph of engineering skill. In its course over thn moun- 
tains the line pasKos through magniHcent scenery of a character 
peculiar to this part of the world, and remarkable for it* nif^ei'd 
grandeur. LenWng the mountains, the western railway, after throuijig 
out a branch from Wallerawang to Jfudgee, enters the Bathurct 
Plains, and conn<^ct-s with the metroivolis the rich agricultural lands 
x>f the Bafchurat, Orange, and Wellington distriotA. Bt^yond Duhbo 
it enters the pastoral countrj% and reaches the Darling at Bouikc, 
503 miles from Sydney. At Orange a branch line, 97 miles in length, 
connects thdt town with Forbes. From Parkes, one of the stalioiw 
on this line, an'exteiiflion to Condob^ilin, G2J miles distant, is in coupeeof 
construction- -A section of this line, Parkcs to Bogan Gate, 33j 
miles in lengtli, ha\'ing been opened for traflic on the 1 5th December, 
1896. Farther west, at Nyngao, 377 miles from Sydney, a bmnch 
line has been opened, connecting the important mining district of 
Cobar with Sydney, and affording at the same time rapid and mrr 
[iieaiui of communication with the poftoral country of which Cobar i^ 
also the centre. It lias been proposed to continue this line an far M 
Wilcannia, nn the Darling, whence it might be extended to Broken 
Hill, to meet the South Austi-alian system, hut for the present this pro- 
ject remains in abeyance. The western railway system also includes ft 
short lino from RIacktown to the Hawkcsbury, via the towns of Windsor 
and Richmond, 

The northern system originally cominencetl at Newcastle, but a o<w»- 
necting line between ITomebush and Waratah has been constructed, 
making Sydnev the head of the whole of the railway systems of tlo 
•colony. The liawkesbury River has iK'en crossed by an iron bridge; 
2,890 feet long, in seven spans, the iron siiperstnicture of which ooi* 
iB327,000. This connecting line allows direct communication l)eiwi«J 
Adelaide, Melljourne, Syihioy, and Brisliane, a distiuice from end tOj 
end of l.SOH miles, and hns been found of great value to tliose reqio^H 
i|uick transit^ and for the carriage of ]>ostal matter. It facilifl^H 
moreover, the active business life of the colonies, and will be of nationiln 
importance shouhl at any time strategic movements require to be iuad«i 
in connection with military oj>erHtionB. I 

The northern line runs via Newctistle and the great coal centrwi 
through the rich agricultural district of the Hunter Valley, to lfc« 
important part of the colony known as Now England, p-x-ssin^; throOjd> ] 
some of the largest inland towns in New South Walea, such as Mait* 
land. The enuntry traversed by this line north of Newcastle is px- , 
tremely fertile. As the line goes fai-ther north it paeses through ii 
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>ral and agricultural territon', and some important townships 
led, vu., Tamworth, Armidale, Glen Innes, «nJ TenU'rtivkl, and 
lea beyond tho last-nieiitionetl townsliip the line crosses the 
border at WallangaiTa or Jennings, where a junction is eflected ^^■^th 
the Queensland railways. 

The northern system also comprises a branch from Werris Creek to 
Narrabri, which is now extended as far as Moree, in the north-west, and 
the Darling in the west, thus placing the Namoi and Gwydir pastoral 
districts in direct cojnmiinication with the ports of Newcastle and Sydney. 
In the New England District a line haa been long projected, which would 
connect the town of Glen Innes with that of Inverell on one side, and 
■with the city of Grafton, ou the Clarence, on the other ; an alternative 
line has been surveyed to connect the Clarence and New En*:;land dis- 
tricts, tlie proposed junction on the Northern line being nt Llangothlin, 
but both this route and the one proposal from Glen Innes to Grafton 
present physical diihculties of such a magnitude that it is doubtful if 
either line will be carried out, nt all events for some time to come. A 
portion of the North Coast railway, 6t miles in length, from the Tweed 
Rivi-r to Lismore, on tlje Kichmund, was opened for traffic in 1894. 
Bills were passed in 1896 for the conslructiou of three new lines, viz., 
from Nevertiiv to AVarren, whicli is now alnnwt completed ; from 
Tamworth t^i Manilla, and fmm R^rrigan to Finley. 

A short line was constructed in 1S90, branching off the main northern 
line at Hornshy, 21 milfs from Sydney, to Pearcea Corner, on tho heights 
of St. Leonards, and this line was afterwards extended from the latter 
place to the north shore of Port Jackson, at Milson's Point Proposals 
hare been made from time to time to bridge the harbour, or to timnel 
beneath it, and thus allow direct communication by rail between the 
suburbs on the north and the city on the south shore. In 1H96 
v&ri(»us proposals were submitted to a Parliamentary Committee, who 
reported in favour of a tunnel, and this action was endorsed by the 
Assembly when considering the private bills introduced for the purpose 
of providing the means of communication between the city and North 

K 
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Gradients. 



le railways of the colony have been constructed with a large pro- 
ion of steep gradientij, but much has been done during the htst few 
years to re<lu(« some of the heaviest of these. The Railway Commis- 
sioners, in one of their Annual Reports, drew a comparison between tho 
New South Wales lines and the Alpine railways, and it was found that 
the gradients were steeper, ancl the cur\'es sharper, on the lines of tlus 
colony than on the Alpine lines. By reducing some of the gradients, 
and introilucing locomotives of gi'eater power than were formerly 
cmploytHl, consideruljle economy in working, iis well as the expediting 
of traihc, liaa l>een eftected. Tho traffic is now carried on more satis- 
torily, and the expense of extensive dupHuatiou works, which would 
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have boon necessary under the Rystem vhich previously existed, liaa 
been postponed for years. However, a great deal remains to be Mceom^ 
pllshed in the niatt-er of ro^lucing graclicmts, as will be seen on reference 
to the following table, which shows the number of miles on different 
gradients in Novcmiicr. 1897. The distances given include the increoaed 
lenj;rth of lines for deviations, and are therefore in excess of the time- 
table distances. 



OndicnM. 


Sotitiieni Syitem. 


wc«urD SyateB. 


Sorthem Sjntem. 


TOUI. 


1 io 
16 to 90 


mis. chfl. 
4 19 

f)8 26i 


mis. chii. 
1 63 

75 08 


mla. ct». 


mU. chi. 
6 2 


31 ,. 40 


36 57 


170 711 


41 „ 50 


60 29 


52 17 


72 13 


184 59 


51 „ 60 


3U 5U 


55 19 


45 23 


140 21 


61 „ 70 


47 53| 


43 63^ 


26 61 


118 I7f 


71 „ 80 


00 16 


60 234 


39 44 


lf» 9\ 


81 „ 90 


30 41 


32 69 


IS 10 


81 40 


91 „ 100 


46 55 


64 381 


46 36 


I6$4$i 


101 „ 150 


104 51 


101 39 


79 79i 


m 9k 


161 ,. 200 


tHi *i5i 


50 77J 


46 67i 


158 lOi 


201 .. 250 


31 63 


16 45 


19 65 


08 18 


231 ,. ato 


41 13 


20 4 


29 56 


99 75 


301 „ level 


537 2S 


25S 60S 


266 U 


1.003 1»! 


Total 


•1,123 U 


833 27i 


726 43 


«,8«7« 



*2niUai29t chains (UBtfonce In udleag* av«r devUtiona, A(k | 

CofiT OP Construction. I 

The following table shows the coat of construction of the varioQi 
branches of the railway system of the colony at the middle of the vmh' 
ld97. The average cost for the whole of the lines is calcukted w 
be £12,132 per mile, including all charges except those for rolling-stock, 
znachinery, and workshops — a tigure which, considering the chanc(«ruf 
Aomc pjirts of the country through which thn lines have been earnest 
and the cost of laViour, which is considerably greater in Australia than 
in raoBt other countnes, is by no means a Jiigh one. In considenng ia 
detail the ligure^ given it is interesting to note the oompiirative low cctt 
per mile of some of the extensions through pastoral country. Hi*! 
line from Nyngan to Cobar averaged X3.712 per mile; that fn)0 
MoloDg to Forbes, £5,307 ; from Junee to Hay, £5,709 ; from Wrniii 
Creek to Nairabri, £5,871 ; and from Dub bo to Bourke, £5,970. Tin, 
line from Cootamundra to Tcmora ^ras also cheaply constructAii' 
the average cost per mile being £1,312. Tlio lines of the " Pinnrrf * 
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lod durinj^ the year, however, in a 8pecial manner show that, 
lin districts of the oniony, railways eapaljlo of otliH-livoly carrying 
e traffic can l>e constructed at an average c(»st far Ueluw what has 
ihcrto boi^n atUmipted. The average cost of tJie lint» from NurnOwi 
Morce was £2,026 per ratle ; that from Jerihlerie to Berrigan, £1,778 
r mile ; and that from Parkes to Bogan Gate, £2,053 per mile. lu 
niiection with the Culcfum-Corowa line, which averaged £4,444 per 
ICy the betterment system was brought into operation. The Campbell- 
wm Uj Camden, the Kogarah to Sans Souci, and the Yass lines were 
astructed cheuply for tram-liue8 : — 



Llnia op«ne(l for Trafflc. 



Darling Rurltour Briincb . . 
Syiiney to (*rauviUe .,..„,, 

(iranvillc t'jOoull>uni 

Ouulburn to Wagga 

Wagga to Wodonga 

Culcaim to Corowa 

Juutroto Hay 

Narraadora to Jcrildurie .. 

Orauville to PoDritb 

P«ijrith to Rathiimt 

Bathunt to Oubbo 

Dubbo to BourUe 

Nyntian to Cifljiir 

Wallernwaii^ to Mtul^ee ., 
Blacktown fi Kichmond ., 

<«ou1bum to C'oonm 

Cootaiiiiindra to (iiindagai.. 
iCooC&iimndra to Temon .. 

Uran^u to MoLong 

Moloug to Fitrbcs 

^>lllrruInhur^lh to Blayney 

fiydney to Kiaina 

Kmina to Xowra 

llomelnifth to Waratah 

>icweaatlc to SVallangarra., 
Werriu <.'wek to N.irrabri .. 
BullfHTk Inland Braocb ..... 

31or|)«ili BnincU , 

Jlomaby to MiUohk Point., 
Liamore to MurwiUumbah.. 

Hydeiiliam to llclmore 

iCtunpUdltowD to Camden. 
K<>guniJi t^) Saua 8ouci ... , 

Va»8 Tramway , 

^nrrabri In More« 

•ferildrric to Berri(tan 

Parkea to Hognn Gate .... 



Lenftli, 



Total Coat. 



Coet 

per VUa. 



Total or average. 



m. 

I 

13 

121 

174 

70 

47 

167 

64 

21 

109 

134 

81 

S5 

16 

130 

33 

38 

22 

72 

110 

71 

22 

03 

392 

96 

1 

3 

13 

63 

6 

7 

4 

2 

63 

21 

23 



ch. 
42^ 
30i 

r,j 

70i 

359 

641 
26i 
«7 
5 
45 

m 

06 
12 
40 
46i 
60 
60 
66 
68 
63 
434 
03 
54 
48 
45i 
37i 
27i 
57 
3* 
65 
71 
73 
10 
65 
38 



2,630 56^ 



£ 

363,106 

I.8S7.476 

2,568.810 

l,5(m.080 

{) 14,468 

211,050 

95.\937 

400,435 

6011.355 

2.44(),4»4 

l.liiti.554 

1,340,501 

:t(U,l>lU 

y.S 1.407 

175,823 

1,403.168 

2.'.9,773 

167.564 

2011.821 

386,000 

1,079,406 

1.0.W.0I5 

303.284 

2,630.577 

4,083.107 

5t;7.156 

86.672 

60.849 

583,765 

882.:m 

170,333 
30.137 
12,111 

28,339 

127.818 

38,781 

48.194 



32,0^,538 



£ 
237.130 

140,300 

21.217 

8,624 

11,550 

4.444 

5,700 

6,:i.w 

28.570 

22.321 

8.025 

6,970 

3.712 

11.536 

10,887 

10,752 

7.739 

4.312 

11,860 

5,307 

0,744 

27.233 

16.115 

28,274 

12,696 

5,871 

55.249 

17,542 

43.748 

13.849 

35,655 

5.010 

2,478 

9.730 

2,026 

1.778 

2.053 



12,132 
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The amount expemletl on rolling-stock to the 30th June, 1897, tPW 
£4,412,802 ; for machinery, i;290,074 ; on workshops, £631,864 ; wid, 
for furniture, £9,867 ; or £rj,344,«)G7 in all. This makes the total codj 
of all linos open tor traffic, £37,3(i9,20o, or an average on all charges of^ 
£14,157 per mile. The gmwth of the capita] expenditure on ope» 
lines may bo traced Itelow : — 



Year. 


CapitAl expanded 
on lines open. 


Tw. 


on Itiie* open. 




£ 




£ 


1855 


515,347 


1889 


29,839,167 


1860 


1,422,672 


1890 


30,55.>.123 


ldG5 


2,740,373 


1891 


31,768,617 


1870 


5.5GG,092 


1892 


33,3I»J,60S 


1875 


7.245,370 


1893 


34,657,571 


1880 


11,778,819 


1894 


35,855,271 


1885 


2l,83l,*,76 


1395 


30,611,366 


1886 


24,07K454 


1896 


36.852,194 


1887 


26.532,122 


1897 


37,369.205 


1888 


27,722,748 







It will be 8e«n that the cost of the lines open for traffic on the 30th' 
June, 1897, as already stated, was £37,369,205. Of this amount, 
£903,565 has been provided out of the Conaoliijated Kevenue of lJ)» 
colony, and debentures to the amount of £1,696,675 have been tiuallj 
paid otT, leaving a balance of £34,708,96.5 which has been raised by tlnj 
issue of debentures and other stock. A» will bo stiou herejifter, the net] 
rt>vcnue for the year ending June, 1897, after pjiying working ezpesurt^f 
was £1,413,524, which gave a return of 378 per cent, upon the toul 
capital expenditure on lines open for traific, and 4*1)6 per cent, upon the I 
capital on which the country ha* to pay interest. The so-caUe<l redudioa 
of the railway debt, however, is purely imaginary, seeing that tlie bulk of j 
the debentures retired were renewed out of fresh loanH, and the sum paid 
fronj revenue to redeem loans was not fumisltetl by railway probbtj 
The proper comparison i>etwecn railway earnings and interest onargi 
is obtained from the net learnings of railways on cost of const ruction*! 
and the actun.1 intrrcRt paid by the State on outstanding loans. Thr- w 
earnings of the railways represent 378 per cent, on the cost of oonrfroc-l 
tion ; but -is the average pric*i obtained for the loans of the oolouW 
was 96'28 per £100 of stock, the actual earnings of the railways 
bo taken at more than 3*64 per cent., whilfi the int«rest charged 
outstanding loans is 3'7l per cent. Another point to 1h* ci»nsidcnS 
is that Llie sum uf £1,000,000 was authorised by Parliament to 
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^^expended in connection with tlie impmvementa to tUo j^Tiides on main.^^H 
lines, ami the quuclrupliti^ of thu Huburhau syutom, Thu cost of these ^^| 
nrpjeiit Wdi-k:* was to he dnfi-aviHl from the proctx-iia of loans, on the 
uuderstaiulin^ ihut tint luans shouKl be rt'ileeuu'd from i-uilway revynue 
at the mtc of £75,OiJO a year, anil alrojuly X+riOjOOO has heen nominally 
redeemed. Thia redemption has l>eeu elfecteU ut the expense of the 

^■^nenLl revenuo, seeing that in the ycara when tiie ri'dcmptinn wa« 

^K^mle thei'e was not sufficient railway revenue Ut meet working exjiensos 
and interest, and there has, therefore, really been no reduction of capital 

^^vOffected by these payments. 

H| The cost of railway construction in the principal countries of the 

^"'World for wliich figures are availaltle, is given herennder. The figures 
include the whole expense of 0(|uipj>ing the lines for traffic, and are 

^^irought down to the latent avaihihle dates: — ^^M 


^^^^^^^^_ Countries. 


Cost 

oricii f.ir 

Tnifflc. 




^^M United Kingdom 


£ 

47.280 

27.540 

20,409 

20,231 

7.387 

5,738 

11,584 

11.536 

9,407 


Kew South Walea.. 

Victoria .. . 


1 

7,719 ^J 

7.180 ^J 
7.350 ^M 
S.395 ^M 
4,4&4 ^M 


^^H Germaov 


^^^B fiwitva.-lAn.t 


New Zealand 


^^H Iforway 


^^^f 


South Australia 

Tasmania , 

Weatera AustraUa 


^^P 


^H United Statea 


^^B Cape Colony 




^^Hb Kew Lines and Revexur Ketuuns. ^^t 

^^^Tne contrast l>etween the prt-sent condition of the New South Walea ^1 
1 railways and their humble beginning in 185r) is a remarkable one. lu J 
^B85G, the first year which can fairly be taken for parpo.ses of compai-ison, ^H 
^Hbe number of passengers on the nulwHVH was only 350,724. whilst ^^| 
^h the year ended June^SO, 1897, the number wan 22,672,924. or nearly 1 
^H^6 times greater. But the tonnage of goods carried represents a very 1 
^Kiuch larger increase, having giown from 2,469 to 4,567,041 tons, or 1 
^Burnrly 1.850 times since the tirst full year of railway operations. For 1 
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the lirRt ten years of llie p^riocl under i*evie\v ilie larger part of 
railway eaniiii*^ was obtaiiiP<l from the pu.Hseng**r trattic, no doubt tlofl 
to the fact that the first railways wei-e almost entii-ely »uWurljnu. It 
WAS not until the line ero^Hei] tjie mountains and oj»onefi up the Ur 
interior that the jtropoPtionn change*!, and the gooiU traffic hecaiuc the 
j)rinei|>al source of revenut* of the ruilwayb. This change began to take 
place in 1^67. 

The conipariuon between the earnings of tlie |>eriod prior to 1871 — 
when the !iet result every year repreHented only a small portion of lie 
interest due on the capital expendeil in the construction of the linea — 
and of the subsequent period, aiJbrds matter for satisfaction. The tigarct 
for 18SG and lbS7 show a falling oflf from those of the previous fourt«t^ 
yoare ; but it should be home in mind in comparing these twoye»rr 
with th*; excellent results exhibited during the pt»riodfrom 1874 to i8iM, 
when an average of c^:infciderably uver 4 j»«r cent, was it^lined, that thr 
fall in receipts was due iu a great measure to the previous yeans uf 
drought, and aUo to tho uncertainty attaching to the lAnd laws, which 
had rnix^ntly been materially altered. 

During the years 1884 and 1885 the last section of Uie main westrm 
line, extending over a distance of 112 miles as far a« IWiurke. *w 
opened, and the line branching off from VVallerawang w;i« completed w 
far as Mudgee, the length being 8;") miles. On the south-western railiny 
the branch line, Narnindei*a to Jerilderie, covering a distance of C5 
miles, was opened for traffic. All these extensions run tJirough vrry 
8])arsely settled districtB, and this was the case with regnnl to nc«rlt 
the whole of the other 172 miles openwl during tlie two yearn mentionwi 
This total of 412 mileii opened for tnirfic in unpr<»<iuctive country 
caused a serious falling oil* in the jirojiortinn of receipts to expeiiditun' 
during the peHofl ended June, 188iS, the net revenue yiehling h-ss thiui 
3 per cent, on the tot;il e.\penditui-e. Since that time, despite the 
lulditinn of further unprofit^ible lines to the system, the returns Im»p 
improved step by step, rising in the years 1891 and 1892 to ftOS) and 
3*">.S per cent., and dunng the four years of deprciision ended 1896 ne^*"' 
falling below ;^44 per cent., while in 1897 a return of 378 per ivitt 
was obtjiined. As will be seen further on, the burden of unprafitnliie 
lines continues to be heavy, the loss on 1,257 miJej* during the yt-Bi 
ended 3l8t December, 189G, being no leas than ^357,093; but ti» 
expenses of working are kept as low a« possible. The fact that the 
lines as a whole in tho post have not returned a profit should i^K!casionoo 
surprise, as the stJitistics of milwa^'^ in all parts of the world show tlutt 
few lines, except {lerhaps suburban ones, return anytliLug like a |»roti^ 
during the tirst few years after their o|>ening. In England H f^eriotl 
of seven years has been allowed by good authorities for a line todev^l<if 
trattic ; and if such is the fact in more densely -populated couiitrif* 
whose resources are more developed than is the ca*e iu Now SoulK 
Wales, there is every reason to be satislied with the fact tliat the Ham 
of this colony have yielded so good a return as they have. Tin* hop* 
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^PliM||lonsly Pxfii*osne<], that under the present luhninistrntton of the rail- 
^P iH^^ the tleticiency wuulil .soon be met, hau been borne out by the fiict 
that tlie returns for the year ondod June 30, 1897, sliow that the interest 
on cost of construction was covered, leiLvinK a niar^m of X27,127, if tlie 
totAl coat of the lines open for traffic be taken into consideration. 

A gUnce at the tabic showing the net earnings, and the interest on 
the capital expended upon railways, which will bo found on page 557, 
will disclose the fact that during the period from 1870 to 1875, when 
the length of new lines yearly coustructed was very small, b*^iiig only 1 16 
niih-wS during: the whole period of six years, or aliout lOJ miles per 
year, the railway profits steadily increased from 1-81 to 4 39 per cent 
Dunn;^' lt?77 and lH7f^, It^O miles of milway were constnicted, and the 
prntits immediately declined to 37-t and 334 per cent, respectively. 
From 1880 to 1864 the railways wci^ extended chiefly to centres 
already populoun and prosperous, viz., Riveruia and New ICngland, and 
the central districts of Gouiburn, \W]linj;ton, und Dubbo ; and as these 
were yearn of renmrkable [irospenty, the railway proiits suflt-rt'd lesa 
than usual from the coii&idorable extension, which included the con- 
struction of the expensive connet^ting-link joining the New South 
Wales railways with those of Victoria, at the river Murray, From 
IMttf) the ext«iLsion» on the main lines have, for the most part, been 
through pastoral country, such as thp contiimation of the western line 
to Bourke, the northern line to Wallangnrra, and the further extensions 
of iho lines in the Goulburn district to the rich pastoral lands of 
Monaro : while several branch lines wen- constructt'd tapping; important 
Agricultural and dairy-farming districts, notably the Hnej* C'ootamundra 
to Uundagai, Cootiimundm to Tomora, Murrumburrah U> Blayney, 
Xynpau to Cobar, Culcairn to Corowa, and Sydney t«> KowriL None of 
tlic linr« mentioned yet pays its wuy, the lotis un some being very heavy. 
Tht^i'C was also con.structed an isolated line, 63J niiles in length, from 
L«ismore to the Tweetl, which likewise shows a heavy loaf on working. 
In some cas^s the value of the branch lines will not be felt until the 
entire aystvui of which they form part is completed, or until they become 
trunk lines. For instance, in the case of the Goulburn Ui Coouui line, a 
proitosal is under consideration for continuing thi.s line to the Victorian 
border, with a branch line to E^ieu, Twofold Bay. It is expected that 
the GippsLtnd line will be extended from Eaimsdale to the border, and 
that by the junction of these two lines an alternative routt' to Melbourne 
will t»e obtained. In that case, no doubt, the *^a8tem jmrt of Gippsland 
would tind its natural port at Eden. Expensive new lineH result in an 
increase of the percentage of working expenses to the gross eaniinga, aa 
these linett have to be kejjt in full working ord/'.r and re|>air whilst 
actually returning in gross earnings little inoro than the coat of main- 
tenance. The small returns on expensive incompleteil branches further 
tund to diminish greatly the protita of a railway system tukeu as a 
whole ; but such is the history of railway construction in all parts of the 
Woies ia Jio exception to the general rule. 
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The following table showa the loss on non-payinj; lines during the 
lost four ailondnr yparn. It should be notc(] that tlin capital coit 
includes the expenditure on equipnient as well as construction : — 



Linf. 



Ck|>iuil Cost. 



Goalburn to Coonm 

Mnrrumburrah to Blayney .... 
CootAmunilra to Gnndagu .... 

Cootamnndra to Temora 

J Q nee to Hay 

Narrandera tu Jorildeiio 

Culcuini to Corowa 

Sydney to Kiama 

Kiama to Nowra..... 

Sydenliam to Belmore 

BUcktown to Richmond 

Wallerawang to Mndgee 

Orange to Moloug 

Mnlongto Forboa 

Nyngou to C'obar 

Hornsby toSu Leonards 

St. Leonanleto Milson's Point.. 

Werria Creek to Tamworth 

Tamworth to Armidale 

Arraidale to Jennixigs 

Listuore to MurwiUombah 

ToUl 



£ 

1,462.111 

1.142,347 

253,805 
191,807 

1,013.270 
424,232 
232.368 

2,182.602 
380. 1D4 
198,082 
106,168 

],042,8!7 
287.421 
427.118 
323.932 

504,289 

296,005 
1,214.546 
1,539.946 

016.034 



Lorn In Workinir, niUtr provJdinif (or 
Working EIxpcnwsADtl InUireaL 



U03. 



UM. 



14.349,904 



£ 
46.107 

36.934 

6,763 

t083 

19,122 

14,806 

7,818 

38,356 

t]3.106 



£ 
43.006 

37,586 

6,474 

1.943 

17,563 

14,305 

8,023 

41,091 

12,968 



6,280 

30,097 

6,890 

t2,3S6 



5»116 

28.514 

3.750 

2,228 

9,026 j 3.588 

g.050 

4,764 



9.050 \ 

P20, 
>,S48 j 



183 



63.540 



31,786 

63,847 

tU.695 



£ 

43.453 

40,855 

5,628 

3.137 

NiL 

10.701 

7,925 

42,204 

12.634 

+7.518 

6.091 

29,704 

4.732 

1,149 

2,184 

20,194 

4,483 
34.907 

04,683 

32.018 



£ 

47,i2S 

42,173 

8,4M 
IS.OU 
7.l» 

8,119 
2,162 



14,781 
Nil 

63,619 

28,152 



324.012 358.620 | 374,200 , SS?.©*! 



* Not opened. 



t Oi»en«I for i»rt of Ihe year only. 
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TheRiiilway CommiHsionersin thpir annual report for 1891 suggested 
a ploii of paying for new lines fi'oni the sale of lands. They recommended 
that the Crown lands for n tlistanoc of 1 milos on each Bido of a proposral 
Hue of railway should be set aside for sale, and half the proceeds of tlie 
laud s<tld cretlit^d to the railway capital ; and where the land required 
for railway construction had passed into the hands of private individuals, 
the huid-ownors bhould coujltine and convey the neccBsary land fi*ee of 
cost to the (Government, it being considered that the owners would be 
fully remunerated for tlie gift of the land by the enlianced value of their 
property caused Viy the establisliment of direct railway communication 
with the other parts of the colony. liy the adoption of such a 
system aa this it is believed that railways in light undulating country 
coald bo constructed at a moderate oMt, and yield a fair return on 
capital from the oommencement^ especially what are known as *' Pioneer 
lUilwaya," which could be constructed at an average of about XI, 750 
j>er mile, exclusive of bridges. 

The betterment system as applied to railways was first introduced 
in the construction of the Culcaii'u to Corowa Railway. No special 
Act was posaed for the general establishment of this pmiciple ; but by 
a proviso in a clause of the Public Works Act the Uovennuent was 
empowered to apply the principle to all railways coiistnicterl sub- 
sequent to the date of the pohsing of the Act. In estimating the 
enhanced value of tho land adjoining the Culcairn to Oorowa railway 
line, tlie stations were assumed to be 10 miles apart, the bett<?rment 
area having a />-miIe radius from each station, and the Luid in the 
vicinity of each station being considered to have on enhanced value of 
^5 per cent., graduating to 5 per cent, at the limit uf the radius. In 
the caae of the extension of the railway along the southern coast it is 
found that the enhanced value does not reach so high a percentage, owing 
to the facilities which exist for the transport of produce by M*ater. 



Gross Earnings axd AVorkixq Expenses, 



The gross amount of revenue derived from all sources connected with 
Uie Oijvernment railways in New South Wales dunng tho year ended 
Otli June, 1897, was X3,014,7i2, l»eing an increnso of £191,325 as cqro- 
pared with tho preceding year. Tho working expenses were XI, 601,218, 
OP X49,330 in excess of 181)6 ; and the net earnings were XI, 413,524 — 
an increase of XI 44,995 on tho results obtained during the previous 
twelve months. The not earnings were, therefore, 46*8 |>ercent. of the 
totid earnings, as against 33 '3 i>er cent., when the Commissioners took 
office. The following table gives the gross earnings and the total working 
expenses, with tho proportion percent of the expenditure to tho receipts. 
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It isLould be borne iu luiiid that since the year 1887 the railway 
Imve beeu made up lo the 30th June iu each year : — 









■^1 


1 






^li 


Voar 


Grew 


Wnrkinjr 


Isi 


Y^. 


OrMi 


Workinir 


5^5 


1 


EuolnSL 


ExpwMafc 


III 


Karaliktfa. 


KjtpMMMS. 


HI 


r_ 






Is 


1 






»B 




£ 


£ 


p. cent. 




£ 


£ 


p. ocsL 


1865 


0,240 


5,959 


W4 


1889 


2,538.477 


1,634,602 


64-4 


1S60 


62,260 


60,427 


81-0 


1800 


2,633,086 


I,6()5.835 


63-3 


I8A5 


100,032 


108.926 


05 -6 


1891 


2,074.421 


1.831. 371 


61-6 


1«70 


307.142 


206.003 


67*1 


1802 


3.1()7,29<i 


1.014,252 


6i-6 


J«75 


614,648 


29«,I74 


48-2 


J81I3 


2,y-27,056 


1.738,510 


504 


mao 


1,101,017 


G47,719 


55-8 


ISM 


2,Si:i,54I 


1,601,842 


50« 


Fl885 


2,174.308 


1,458,153 


67-1 


1 1805 


2.878,204 


1.5*^.580 


54-5 


1886 


2,I()0,070 


1,402, 1)92 


G9 1 


1 1806 


2,820,417 


1,551,888 


&9t» 


J887 


2,308/205 


1.4r>7.760 


«i:-o 


1897 


3.014,742 


1.601,218 


5S'] 


b|888 


2,295,124 


1,530.551 


6(J7 











In the foregoing table will be found ample evidence of the econoraiol 
working of the Htate railways undor thf ir present manRpement, anti this 
notwithHtanding that the exptnises jwr train mile run liav« increiunl. 
Thr explanation of this incii«KO in the Pxi>enHe f)er train niiJo will U 
fitund ill the fact that, although the business has inoi-en«fd, the maiiftg"- 
tnent have contrived to reduce the mileago run, and have at the «uw 
time effected a thorough overhaul of the property in their liaiids. Tbr 
distribution of expeiwes ia shown below : — 



B«ad ol Expenditure. 


isgo. 


laes. 


18M. 


ISM. 


1«W. 


wr. 


Maintenance rtf way 


d. 

11-40 
10-33 

2'47 

15-83 
<f50 
146 


d. 

15-71 
15-62 

2-65 
14 ■'}'2 


d. 

1073 

4*50 

15 07 
97 


d. 

12-fl3 
15-63 

4-13 

]3'96 

1-05 

2-14 


d. 

lO-Ol 
1658 

4-67 

13-60 

0-47 

2-01 


d. 

10-57 


IxKioiiiutive power 


Iti-ttS 


UepAirs — carriages^ wng- 

^ona. etc. »... 

Tra&c charges 

Compensation 


4-fit 
0-09 


General ex peiwea 


352 , 2 16 


SDl 






Total 


47-99 


52 72 


54-91 


49-54 


48-24 


47-9 







w 



Tlie following table fi^ves the percentajjfe of earnings from the ttf* 
sources of railway revenue. It will l>e observed that in the year 1860 
the ettrjunj,'H from ijasseager tralhc largely exceeded thoee from goo*U 
but after tluit year the pi-oportioa derived from that source daoJined, 
reaching tlie minimum iu I67i). This falling off wiis almost eiitir«lT 
due to the cousidcrable extenaiou of the main lines through pafitocal 
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country, thinly populated, but well fltockod with sheep and cattle, and 
oonswiuently furiiishijig the railway with large quantities of produef tor 
carriage to the scaboant. From 1880 to 1889, however, the perwutage 
of receipts fn>ni pti&sengers steadily advancwl, the proportion in the year 
last named being as high as 40*4 per cent, of the totjil revenue. For 
the year ended 30tli Jum?, 1H97, the |msaenger traffic contributed but 
36*6 per cent, of the total railway earnings : — 



m^. 


Perci'tiU^o 0*- 


Yew. 


PereontavAol- 


PMScniter Kun* 


Ooo«U BamitiK* 


Vaaamtnr E»ni- 


Ooot\» Eaminiw 


hl 


ia^toToUL 


toTotbL 




ii^BtoToUl. 


toToUL 


Hmp 


73-0 


27-0 


1880 


40-4 59-6 


^^^^K> 


66-0 


44-0 


1894) 


40-2 59-8 


^^pv 


38-4 


61-6 


1891 


30 1) 00-4 


^Hh75 


33-5 


6B-5 


1892 


383 61-7 


^^uAO 


33-6 


6fi-4 


1 803 


38-1 61*9 


^^^B 


3H2 


61 -H 


I8M 


87-2 62-8 


^^^^&' 


31) -3 


60-7 


1685 


351 64-9 


^HSt 


38-5 


61-5 


1806 


37-0 i 63 


K88 


401 


59-9 


1S97 


36-5 ! 63-5 

I 



Net EAB5i?r(58 axd Interkst ox Capitau 
le net revenue for the year which expired on the 30th June, 1897, 
was -£1,413,524, while the t<jtal amount of uapital expended on lines in 
operation to the same period was £37,369,205. The net ri'turn on the 
capital ex|>ended et^ualled 3*78 per cent. — a more sutirtfactory return than 
that shown in any of the preceding years since the Com miss ioncra took 
office, and 004 jier cent, above the average interest payable on the public 
debt, and only 0*09 per cent, below, if the actual price receiveii for stock 
be taken. The following table shows tho net earnings and the interest 
returned on the total capitd expendeij on railways, including the coat of 
both constniction and e(|uipment, for the year 18r)5 and subsequent 
periods: — 



-._. 


K«l BkroliDA 


iBtefMioa 


Vair. 


KeCBftmlaiK 


XntereatoD 
Capital. 


■ 


£ 


percent. 




£ 


percent. 


lav-v 


3,290 


063 


1880 


ya3.s75 


314 


ISfiO 


1I,S42 


a -83 


1890 


£)67,2r.l 


3-17 


lb6d 


57.106 


2-07 


1891 


1, 143,050 


3 -Si) 


1870 


101.130 


181 


1802 


1,103,044 


3-58 


1876 


318.474 


4 39 


1893 


1,188.540 


3-48 


1880 


513,208 


4-35 


1804 


1.221,609 


3-46 


IMfi 


7I«,2I5 


3-37 


1895 


1.310,615 


.3-60 


1886 


667,078 


2-90 


1896 


1,268,529 


3-44 


1887 


7.%,.^^ 


£-96 


1897 


1,413,524 


3-78 


1S8S 


764,573 


2-85 






















^^^^^^^^^1 


^^^^^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^1 
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Two important farts which demonstrate the financial position of the 
railways and the character of tbe nianaf;enient arc the eamiDgB per 
train mile and per average mile open. Although tho returns now being 
realiswd cannot be comiian'd with those oi 1S75, when the net eamingB 
per train mile fell little short of 52d., and per mile open j£775, tip 
pi-eseut earnings are in every way encouraging. Under the control 
of the Com mission era the net return per train mile has increajsed from 
ii7'4d. to 41 wd., or 52'2 per cent. ; while [»er mile of line open for traffic 
the advance haa been from £374 to £548*9, or 46-8 per cent. The 
following table gives details of the net earnings since I860 : — 



Yeu. 


Net EarnirttcB per- 


YeftT. 


Net EAmln{:B |wr— 


TmlnHIk 


A ventre Mile 


TnlD aUle 


Avei«B«lin« 




Ron. 


Optin. 




Bun. 


0|)vn. 




d. 


£ 




d. 


£ 


1800 


IS'O 


189'6 


1880 


28*4 


424-7 


1866 


28-3 


390*3 


1890 


29 


444 3 


1870 


26-9 


307*4 


1801 


32 6 


523-8 


]87ff 


fil-9 


774-8 


18Q2 


34-3 


346-0 


1880 


38-0 


053*1 


1893 


38 


513-2 


1885 


25-9 


430*6 


1804 


40-0 


503*3 


1886 


24-7 


372*6 


189d 


41-4 


620-9 


1887 


27*8 


387-7 


1806 


39-6 


r>oi-2 


1888 


27-4 


374-0 


1897 


41*7 


048-9 




Passenger Tuaffic. 

The number of journeys made by each person in the colony now 
averages 17 2 ])er annum, as against 7 '5 in 1880 and IG in 1S70. The 
increase haa been exceedingly rapid as well as fairly uniform, as will k 
seen from the following table : — 



Ycor. 


Niiiiiburnf ' 

Joumcvs. 1 

1 


Your. 


Jounic>-B. 


1855 


0-4 


1889 


15-3 


1660 


1-6 


1800 


15-8 


1865 


1-9 


1891 


17D 


1870 


1-6 


1892 


171 


1875 


2-3 


1893 


le-fi 


18S0 


7-5 


1894 


15-7 


1885 


14-0 


1805 


16-8 


1886 


15-4 


ISIHi 


16-3 


1887 


14-4 


1897 


17-2 


1888 


34-9 







The figures junt given include journeys of seafion tieket-liold^n'; 
excluding this traffic, the number of journeys per head would h^ about 
10-5, a number lurger than the average of any of tlie adjacent colonicfl^ 
Victoria excepted. Tho average number of journeys made by the 
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inliabiUints of Iho Unite*! Kiiijjdom is 24*8 — a tiguie which largely 
exceeds that of any other population. With this exception, raiJway 
travelling is nmiv common in Victoria, Westera Australia, and New 
South Wales than in any other country. The averages of some of the 
more important places are: — Belgium^ lG-0; Fnuice, 8*8: Germany, 
13-0; Unite<l States, 9*3; Austria-Hungary'', 3*1 ; Russia, 0-5 ; Norway, 
3-0; Sweden, 3*4; Switzerland, 15-4; Netherlands, 5*6; Spain, 1-8; 
Italy, 1 '6 ; tSouth Australia, IGl ; Queensland, 5-6; Western Australia, 
26*1 ; New Zealand, 62 ; and Ttu>niauia, 33. For Victoria the average 
is set down at 35*9 ; but this figure is obtained by recknninj» a passenger 
once for each of several sections passed over in the course of the name 
j<mrney, and is tL^oless, then-fore, for purposes of comparison. Tlif^ total 
number of journeys made hiy passengei-s, including season ticketholdera, 
t,he revenue received fmm the passenger traliic, and the average roceipts 
per journey, are sliown in the next table, which should be read in coii- 
juuction with that just given; — 



Taw. 



PanonKU 
Jounic^ 



RoeelpU 

frutn P>i>»Qgar 

Tmffic 



Avcrutfo 
Jouniuj . 





Ko. 


£ 


cL 


1855 


08.846 


9,093 


22-08 


18(10 


551,044 


45.428 


]9'79 


1865 


7S 1,587 


02.984 


29'69 


1870 


77ti.707 


117.8.54 


36-42 


1875 


1.2SS,225 


mj,94l 


3S-37 


18S0 


5.440.138 


390,149 


17-21 


1885 


13,500,:M6 


8.*W,!K)4 


I4-7'J 


1886 


14.581,604 


849.253 


13-70 


1887 


14.451, :t03 


8.W,499 


1412 


1888 


15,174.115 


918,975 


14 53 


1889 


J 11,0X0,2*2.1 


1.025.601 


IS-.'JO 


1890 


17.07I.iM5 


I,a'i!l.7!M 


I4'[H) 


1891 


1 9.037.760 


1.177,037 


1484 


1892 


IS*.SM8,910 


l,18it.2.'il 


14-33 


18»3 


lC»,M2.70:i 


1,115.042 


1343 


1894 


10,205,732 


1,047,029 


1304 


1895 


19,7'rj,418 


1.022,001 


12-45 


imm 


•21,005.048 


1.043.922 


n-93 


1897 


;>2,672,924 


I,098.U90 


1119 



It will be seen that 1^97 sIkiws a far larger number of passenger 
journeys than preceding years, but a less satisfactory n-sult in the way 
of rc^ceiptfi. This dix*s not so much arise from curtailment of long- 
distance travelling as from the change of a large body of travellers from 
first to second chiss — a renult due to diuunislKtl niwins. A return to 
prosperous times will shnw an increase in first-chiss travellers, but ib 
frequently happens that the removal of the original impelling cause is 
not followed by a return to provious habits, so that the railways may 
continue to &ufi*er in revenue even when the original cause of the 
suffering has disappeared. 
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The traffic on the suburban lines, which comprise only flisUnoea vitfaio 
20 inile.H of Syilney ftnti Xowcastle, laverpool and Moiix^th inclmlwi, baa 
pnonnoiiHly inorfiaKn<i of late yenvB, In the following table a cotnfianiiOQ 
is instituted botweun the IraHic for the yf«rs Biidcd 30th June, 1891^ 
lb96, and 1897 :— 



Suburiwi Tnfllo. 



1801. 



ISiM. 



vm. 



Namlwr of ordinary pusengera 

„ workmen a jonrnevB 

,, seuou ticket holders' jour* 
neys 

Total poaaengor jcHumeys 

Number of milo« trav«ll«d 

Average niilcAge per paawngnr 

Amount rccttived from pasBenfvers 

Average receipts per mile, per paMeug«r 



9.384.42S 
2.422,544 

4,127,192 



15,034.261 



89,270.548 
r.-61 
£252.271 
0-68d. 



10*035,753 
3,30B,90e 

4.608.828 



]8,o51,377 



104,310.788 
5*02 
£252.025 
058d. 



]1.323,d39 

4.000,SIS 

4,S27,5eO 



20.151 ,U< 



115.059,631 

571 

£354.392 

O'fiSd. 



The average receipts from passenger traffic per head of populafioa 
advanced very rapidly until 1891, when the amount stood at 203. 11'S<1., 
against IDs. 8*5(1 in 1880. and 4s. y-7d. in 1S70. This was not due 
80 much to tlie increaseil distance ti-avnlled by passengera as to the (aci 
that the railway mileage increased at a greater rate than the population. 
enabling the public to indulge in a l:irj,'er measure of railway travelling, 
in accordance with the welUwUibliHhcd rule that the more facilities for 
tnivelling art' exunidwl, the gn-ater will Xm the traffic. 8iuce If^Ol ihf 
average has lessened and now stauds at 10s. ll*2d. In this connection 
it may be interesting t^i note that the fares charged on the suhurlian 
lines, over which the majority of passengers travel, are very much !«• 
for liotb classes of travellers than the English rates, although the oosto! 
working is very much higher. The receipts from passenger traffic pef 
head of the population "will l>e found in the following figures: — 



Ymr. 


Amount par lic«d. 


Ycu. 


AiDocnt ptT b«Mt 




1. d. 




1. d. 


18C0 


2 7-8 


1889 


19 ft-S 


18«6 


4 7-8 


1S90 


10 7-1 


1870 


4 07 


1891 


20 11-8 


1S75 


7 10-2 


1S<)2 


20 4-9 


IS80 


10 80 


1893 


18 7*4 


18«o 


17 111 ^ 


18H4 


17 1*4 


18Sti 


17 6-2 


1895 


16 4-2 


1887 


10 111 


1896 


10 41 


I8S8 


18 0-2 


1897 


16 11^ 
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Goods Traffic. 

le weight of jijootla carriyii per heaii of popiilmtion in New South 
l^ales compares fuvouraVjly with that of niaiiy countries where ruil- 
rays have \on^ been cstablislicJ. The average tonnage for I860 and 
[iient periods 



w 


TOUL 


Ymr. 


Tons. 




f 






ISOO 


O-o 


1SS9 


3-3 


1865 


1-2 


1800 


3 J 


1870 


1-6 J 


ISUl 


3 4 


1876 


2-2 


1892 


3-7 


MO 


2-4 


1893 


3-2 


U85 


3-5 


1804 


2-9 


ISM 


S-3 


1895 


3*3 


2987 


3-3 


)B90 


31 


1888 


3-3 


1897 


3-6 



The largest amount of toTinage per inhabitant is in the TJmtc<1 Stat«« 
^her© it arftrap^es 10-8 ; the h>west European country is Italy^ with only 
>-5 tons per head. The reUtive position of New South Wales will lie 
from the oext table, which shows th«i tonnage of inerchandise 
per hCiid of population in the principal oountnes of the world ; — 

Ton«. 

raited iSUtee lOS 

Waited Kingdom D'O 




— 7-8 

4fl 

OmumU 4 2 

^L0»itzerUotl 3'7 

^^^ostria-Uungory S'7 

^^Pweden 28 

Prmnce 2"6 

bpKctherluads 2 1 

"Kwway 08J 



Tonii 

07 

•6 

5 



Russia 

Spun 

Italy 

Australasia — 

New South Wales 3-5 

Victoria , 2'OS 

Quecoslond 3'6 

South Australia 3 2 

WcAtem Aufftralia 6*2 

Tasmania 1 4 

Now Zealand 3*4 
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The follow iug tigures, which extend as far hack as the first opcminfi 
of the lines, show how greatly the goods traffic has exiwnded, esfieuiallv 
ia it'cent years: — 



1 

^**'^ Goods. 


Evtitnps. 


You-. 


Tonntir* of p-™i«- 
OofKli Earning* 


1S55 


140 


156 


1889 


3.485.839 


£ 
1.512«87H 


1860 


55,304 


16,841 


1890 


3,7&-S,R50 


1,573.295 


1866 


416.707 


73,048 


1691 


3,802,849 


I,797.."«4 


1870 


766.523 


18(1,288 


1892 


4.296,713 


1.918.065 


1875 


1,I71,:J64 


408,707 


1893 


3,773,H43 


l.S12,014 


18S0 


1,712,971 


770.868 


1894 


3,493,919 


1.766,512 


1885 


3.273,004 


1,343,464 


1895 


4.075.093 


1.S55.303 


1886 


3.218,582 


1,310,817 


1806 


3,953,573 


1.776,495 


1887 


3,339,253 


l,357wi»6 


1897 


4,567,041 


1,916,046 


1888 


3,390,772 


1,376,149 









It is unfortunately inipossiblo to sulxlivido the tonnage of goods just 
given for 1896-7 into anything approachLng a general c lass iti cation, Itii 
this cam he fione for the year wliich closed with December, 1^96. In 
the statement here given, wliich relates to the year in question, will hv 
found particulars of the tonnage under eight bi-ood classes, tlxe av«nigi' 
distance goods of eacii clawj were carried, and the average earnings ptr 
ton per mile. This last figure, however, does not include the lemiinal 
charges, whiWi would probahly increase the i*evenne per ton j»er tailv 
by about •20d.. or from l'44d. to 1 ■G4d. The *' MiBcellaneoas and A 
cla8« " ctunpi-ines tiniber, lime, nianuivs, fruit, vegetables, liide^, loUcco 
leaf, bricks, gravel, drain-pipes, ami trutHc of a similar miture. 



Dcacrlptioa uf Tnfflc. 


ToiiB carrlod. 

i 


Arvraipd 

iiiinittcr [>( 

iiilIcB mvh 

iMi lit trullk 

Ua&rria). 




Coal 


2,573.590 
igi.Gffi 
264,516 
87.577 
293.171 
1 10,844 
168,472 

484.505 


17-47 
26-35 
141 4)5 
1S2()9 
66 54 
271-34 
268 79 

118-66 


0-6Si 
O'SSd. 
0-2»L 
040iL 

2934. 
Kli 

2Sii 


Firewood 


Or,aiu, Hour, etc 


Hay, straw, and chaff 


MifHrellAnfroiu and Aclium 


Wool 


Live Htock , 


Cieneral merchandise and other 
olosaificd 


traffic not 






Terminal charges ,. 


4,173,880 


61-24 


1'4M. 
0^ 










Total 


4,173,880 


61 iM 


i*(ai 
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The stfttemont which is given Inflow shows the rec<*i|>ts for carrying 

S^oodtt one mile aU>ng iho lines of the eolony. The iufonuation reflches 
Mck to 1872, when the charge was 3*6il, while after an interval of 
tswenty-three years it hati fallen to Ifiti. The ilecrease, however, is tu 
fKitne extent more apparent than real, inastntuh as it represents a more 
extensive development of the mineral tnide than of th» carriage of general 
merchandise ; hut when due allowance has boon made on this score, it 

rbfi found that the benefit to the general producer and consumer has 
very substantial :— 



1872 


3-6d. 

3-3d. 

3-Od. 

Sid. 

2*8d. 


188.S 


2-Od. 


1873 

1874 

1876 


18R4 

ISNo 

I8.HG 


, l-9d. 

li)d. 

J-8d. 


1876 


1887 


I-8d. 


1877 

1878 

1879 


2-7d. 

2-4d. 

2-3d. 


ISOl 

1892 

1S93 

18!U 


l-9d. 

l-8d. 

l-8d. 


1880 


2'3d. 

2-3d. 

2-Id. 


l-Sd. 


1881 


ISII5 


1«<1. 


1882 


180« 


Ifid. 



The figures just ^iven fihould not bo Loo Htrongly relied upon in 
<?omi:«iring one year with another; but they may safely be taken as 
iii<liciiting generally tlie les,sened cost of carriage to pei-sons foi-wunling 
goods by rail. The reduction ia most noticeable in i-cgnrd to agricultural 
produce and live stock. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1895, some important reductions 
were nwde in the ratea fur the conveyance of goo«.Is and live stock. The 
rat/'s fiiC crtttle were lowere<l to the scale of charges applicable to sheep. 
Iw^ing practically a reduction of 20 per cent. In March a general 
reviaion of the goodB classitication was maile, by which many articlea 
were phicetl in lower classe-s. Tlie rates for coal in the Newcastle 
district, and frtjm the western mines Ui Sydney .and district^ wci-e aJsfj 
Hliglitly reduced. By a revision nf the wool turitl', the anomaly of 
charging higher rates from stations nearer t-o Sydney and Neweastlft 
thiin from others at lunger distances on the same line, but which 
are affV><.aed by the interior river and other competition, was entirely 
mnuvecb Fn April, l>*i)i), a general r(*<-la«sificHtion of goods came into 
forc^ by which a large ntnuber of articles were !vduc#yl to lower 
Hmmw Further wductitms were made at the same time in the nitea 
for the carriiige of agricultural prtniuce over long distances. The rates 
for a^cultural implements forwarded in 5-ton truck loads were 
redut'e<l by 50 per cent, and for small consignments by 30 per cent. 
To assist the mining industry, the rates for explosives and mining 
macliinery were also reduced, the latter by 50 per cent. 

The revenue from goods traffic per inhabitant rose rapidly from the 
opening of the lines until the year lt^83, when it stood at 30s. 4d,, at 
which iignre it remained in 18H4. Tlie unfavourable seasons experienced 
during the subsequent years greatly affected the traffic, and the revenue 
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in 1888 lukH ialUn to 2 
after nnrdii there was a ste 
at 32a. lid. — the highest 
hail decrease to 28s. lOd 
In 1896, owin^ chiefly to 
to the Newcastle Ktrikc, 
the azituunt a^aiii nvu^ to 
gnrded as verj* satisfcictarj* 
in the freights : — 



.1. per inhalfit&nt. For a number of 
iuly increase^ and in 18^2 the amoant 
figure yet attAinwl ; in 1894, however, Uiit 
., but in IS?^ the amount rose Ut 2i)s. 7d. 
the diminishtHl wool tiTiffiL', aixl fiartly aU> 
the amount fell to 2~s, lOd. During liSSi 
2Dt3. 7d. Thf! retiultjt achieved must be n- 
, es{iecially in faoe of the general rcducuoo 



Tear 


1 Amount. 


T«r. 


AmounL 




£ >. d. 




X «. d. 


1860 


UH 


1880 


1 8 9*4 


1865 


3 7-8 


1800 


1 1-0 


J870 


7 87 


1891 


1 IS 0-6 


1875 


13 US 


189S 


1 12 n-Q 


ISSO 


1 1 1-fl 


1893 


1 10 31 


1885 


1 8 11*7 


1894 


1 8 10-ft 


1856 


1 7 0-5 


1895 


1 9 7-8 


1837 


1 7 0-3 


1896 


1 7 9-6 


1S4S 


1 8 117 


1897 


1 9 71 



The rolling stock of the New South Wale* railwajB^ on the 3(Wi 
June, 1897, oooRisted of 5U2 endues, 420 tenders, 1,026 ooaohing »tori, 
9,455 (roods vehicles, and l,04Ji stock for departmental use only, niakini: 
a total of 12,451 stock, and allowing a decrBSoe of 19 luconiutivw, 31 
tenders, 6 coaching stock, 12 <)ejHLrtiiiental stock, and 70 raercliaudiin* 
stock, on the figtim for th«3 previuuH year. Despite tliHHe ilecrea^^a, liuv* 
erer, the totel traction powetr and carrying caf^fLoity haM* bevn incroMed. 
The number ol engine miles run was 11,011,064, while tb«9 train ai3* 
numbered only 8,130.405. 

During tlip year ended June, 1897, the wages paid by the Hidlinf 
Department Amouni4N(l to £1.092.511 axt against £1,022,301» id tli* 
previous year. Of lite former Kum, tiie Maintenanue Hninch took 
£:$G2.Gll' ami the Locomotix-e Branch £493,267, while the Tmflfe 
Bmnch Absorbed £236, 6i^ Additions and improvcmonts to statiODkr 
buililincf)« Hiding aoconraodation, etc, and rolling stock during the year 
ooftt £1 19.207, which was charged to oaj>it<d account, 

CompenRation for peraonal injury was paid during the twelve montkl 
to the amount of £1,284, and for diuunge to and loss of goods, £1,610< 
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In consequmee uf the henvr oltoiiuH miule in connection with the accident 

-which ttocmred at RtnJferu iStatiun on the iilst October, 1894, the 

^^^fiveroiueat lias passed an Act limitaog the amount reco\er&bi«:« fi'oin 

■Ae Railway CommisMoners iti caonaetion with ijijuries susiaitied hy any 

" one person to ;£2,'X)0. 

The cost of fuel is, naturally, a large item in the railway accounts. 
For the last working year the expenditure on cool, coke, and wood 
totftlled X7 1,763. Tlie coal con&uiue<l on the locomotives amounted to 
292,*2y9 tons, or au average of '7'2 cwt. per train mile. 

There were altogether 10,357 p<.'rsoua empl'tyed on the railwaya of the 

) colony oa the 30th Jnno, 1897, of which numlior 1,220 coinprisod the 

' Biilaried staff, and 9,137 were on wages. For the previous year the 

total number was 9,745, of whom 1,229 were on salary and bjjlii on 

I wagea. 

The management of the State railways of New South Wales was in 
the hoods of a single Coinmissiouer, under the Secretary' for Public 
Works, up to the month of October, 18^8. At that date tho service 
was transferred to tlie department o{ the Colonial Treasurer, and the 
actual adnunisti-ation of the railways was entrusted to three Commis- 
iiionera, to whom were given vei*^' exten-sive powers, aniountiug ui fact 
t to almost independffnt control. The change was made with the view 
of secnring economic management of the linefl^ free from political 
interferencfe 



I Pkivate Railwait LtNU. 

In New South Wales tlie established policy has hitherto been to keep 
the railways under State management and control, and at the present 
time there are only four private lines in operation, with the exception 
of short lines to connect coal-mines with the main railways, etc The 
Parliament gi-anted permission to a company to construct a line from 
Deniliquin, in the centre of the Kiveriiia district, to Moama, on the 
3Iurray, where it meets the railway system of Victoria. A considerable 
propoilion of tho wool and other pro<luce of Riverlna reaches the 
I Melbourne market by tliis route. The lino is 45 miles in length, and 

I was constructed under a special Act of Purlianunt, assented to on tho 
did SCarch, 1874. The laud required was granted by the New South 
Wales Govemuiecnt, right being reserved for tlia purchase of the line at 
any time after twenty-one years from tho paii&ing of the Act. The 
total cfipit&l expended is £162,672, X40,000 of which was raised by 
debentures — £31,300 now outstanding — and there is a re8er\'e fund of 
£l4,lt<7. The dividends formerly paid averaged 10 per cent., but the 
I latest dividend declared was at the rate of o per cent, per annum. During 
i the year 1888 a line, J5 miles 54 chains in length, was luiU down from 
the Barrier silver mines, Hilverton, and Hrokcn Hill tu the South Ana* 
, tralian border. The total capitaIexpendedis£34i,7G^, of which £vJO,000 
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waa nosed by debentures, and there is a resei've fund of X-40,000. Tlw 
line ftince its inception Las had lar^ impport. In 1 81* I the hu-ge dix-idenii 
of 71) per cent was declared. The latest dividend declared w»s at the 
rate of 50 ]>er cent, on paid-up capital. A short line connects CWde 
with the Rosehill Racecourse, and another joins Liverpool wiih tlu 
Warwick Farm Racecourse, Tlie following t&ble shows the op^ntioos 
of these lines during the year 1 896 : — 



Xune 



Line. 



h 

1- 



2l 



c . 



Xs 



Peniliquio and 
Sllrerton 
Ciydc to BotehUI 
Warwick Farm 



IL ch. 

40 

» M 

S 

00 



Kin. 


t 


« 


A 


No. 


TOKU. 


NOl 


s s 


t02,fl71 


14,187 


SMOO 


U.017 


£1,S43 


ta6,aco 


3 


84I,76S 


40,000 


NO. 


48,MB 


M9,7W 


IT.Tul 


4 H 


48.000 


NIL 


KIL 


*••*• 


M« 


tm 


iSi 


5.roo 


- 




ISJlt 


NO. 


KH. 



im9 

79 



The Beniliquin and Moaraa CompAny possesses 4 locomotivee, 6 
passenger carriages, and 63 goods carriages and vans ; and the Silverton 
Company has 15 locomotives. 17 passenger carriages, and 600 goods 
vehicles. On the Rosehill and Warwick Farm lines Government rolling- 
stock is used. 

Authority- was obtained during 1893 for the construction of two 
private lines, namely, from Monindie to Broken Hill, in the Western 
district, and from Rosehill to Dural (Simpson's), in the Porraraatu 
district. TJiree miles 28 chains of the latter line have been constructed, 
but not yet opened for traffic 
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Railway Accidet^ts. 

The railways of the colony have been as free from accidents of « 
serious character as the lines of most other countries. In order to ohuin 
a common basis of compariaou it is usual to tind the proportion which Ui« 
number of persons kilk^d or injured bears to the total passengers carri«l 
There is, however, no necessary connection between the two, for it i» 
obvious that accidents may occur on lines chiefly devoted to goods traffic. 
and a more reasonable basis would be the accidents to passengers oiJ* 
compared with the number of passengers carrie<l. The data from which 
Ruch a comparison could be made are wanting for some countries; «s 
far as the figures can be given^ however, they are shown in the following 
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il^, which p-xhibifcfi the number of passt^ngera killed and injuretl jier 
milliou persons carried. Tlie iignres are calculated ovnr a series of 
rears and brought down to the latest possible dates : — 

I Avrrmffe per mitlion 



Cuontricfl; 



Aven^ per mitlion 


pa*Bfiij.a'r» curried. 


; Killea. | Injured. 


01 


0-4 


0*1 


1-2 


0-3 


2-0 


01 


0-2 1 


0-2 


1-0 1 


0-3 


20 ! 


01 


01 


01 


0-3 


01 


1-0 



Cooxitrice. 



KLUotL I Injurod. 



OemiADy 

A ustria-H angary 

Rolgiiim 

Su*e<len 

France 

lUly „ 

Norway 

Holland 

SwiUerlaad 



RasaJa 

United Kingtlom 

Spain 

Canada 

Now South Wales 

Victoria 

South Australia ... 
Now Zealand 



0-6 
01 
0-8 
10 
01 
01 
0-4 
0-3 



2-5 
1-6 
4*1 
3-9 
3-6 
3-2 
0-8 
3-3 



The above mode of comparinon is not, howevor, a jM-rfect ono as the 
question of th^ distance travelled by euch passcngrr is an inipuitant 
element of the risk run, and is omitted from conHideration. If tbis were 
made a factor of the comparative sLattMiiunt, it woultl probably be found 
that the riHk of each tnivellor by rail would show less variation in the 
ditferetit countrie.s than would senm to be the case from the figures just 
given. 
■^The persons meeting with accidents on i-ailway lines may be grouped 
^^per three heads — passengers, .servants of the railways, and tresj^assera ; 
nScI the accidents themselves may lie classified into those arising from 
causes beyond the control of tho person injured, and tliosc duo to mis- 
conduct or wnnt of caution. Adopting; these classifications, the accidents 
on the New South Wales Uuilwuys during the year ended June 30, 
1897, were as follow : — 
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^^beae figttres, M'hile approximating to those of 1895-6, show a large 
decrease from th^jso for I894-.5. the accident which occurre4l at Redfern 
^^tation in October, 1894, being alone responsible for 13 killetl and 30 
injurwl. 

The returns of the railways of the United Kingdom show that during 
the year 1890 the number of persona killed was 1,0015, and of jwraons 
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injured, 5,877. The [)(ussciij,;ers killed nud iujui'cd nniubered 93 mM 
l,r»S6 ivspoctivdy, or 01 wnd 1*6 per million jKissengcrs cftiriod : 4i" 
railway nnjiloycs wore killed, and ^,1*80 were injureil ; there were \]\ 
cases of suicide* ; and the other pers^ms kilhni and injurwl were tn»- 
pB8Mrs and persons who were cruising the lines. 

In the foliowiiig statement particulars regarding aceidents on the 
lines of the colony are given for t«n years : — 
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Tramway and Omnibus Traffic. 

"Within the Metropolis of Sydney the public traffic, with th« ©xc<'p- 
iion of the tramway system, is controlleii hy four Transit Ooniniissionei^ 
comprising the Mayor of Sydney, the Inspector-Genend of Police, a 
representative elected by the Aldermen of Suburban MunicipaliUtA, 
and one by tlie holders of licenses under the Comiuissioners. Tln> 
tramways, like the milways, are the proi>ciiy of the Cvovenunent, 
and are under the control of the Commissioners for Railways. Thrw 
were in the year ended June, l.Si)7, five distinct systems of ti-amways in 
operation, consisting of thn Metro]M>Iitftn anil the Ashfiold to KnHeld line*. 
measuring togetJier 42 miles ; the Nui-th Sydney cable tramway, 2 
miles ; the North Sydney (Military Koad) electric tramway, 3 J mOcs; 
the Kint:-»treet to Ocean-strwt cable tramway, 2J miles ; and the Ne*- 
ciuitle to Flattsbur^ Tramway (ijicluding Merewelher and Tighe's HjU 
sections), \'2 miles; giving a total of about 62 miles of liue« in uae. 
The Campbelltowu and Camden line, 7^ milt^, and the Kogarah mid 
Sans Souci line, 5 miles, formerly classe<l iis tramways, arc now 
included under the head of railways. 

The metropnlitAU tramways may fairly be regarded as street rail- 
ways, and they are worked by locomotives of a special constructicia. 
A cable tramway was inaugurated nt North Sydney some yeani ago; 
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atd a lin«* of a siniilar cla^s. rxtondiiig from Uio heart of Sy<Inpy to the 
iburb of Wonllahro, i-ia AVilIiam-atreet, wim cnmplet*^ in 1894, and 
oprnwi on lhf» 1 9th S»»ptembfr in that year. Tho ehfotric system was tried 
on a fUiort Un<^ joining the Waverley and liaudwick tram-ltne«, but proved 
!««« evonoiiiical thun xteam power, and acconlin^ly was ubaudoned iu 
April, 1 892, in favour of steam. The electric plant ha« been transferred 
ti) a tramway confitructed along the Military Kuad, Nurlh Sydney, and 
o|x»ned in September, 1893. On tho 1st March, 1897, an extension of 
the electric tramway froiu the terminus ou tl»e Military Hoad to the 
ferry at Mosmnn's Ray was itpenwl to traffic. A l)ill was passed in 1H96 
for the construction of an electric tramway from Circular Quay, along 
iroorge-sti'eet., to the I<*'dforn Itailway Station ; and it is intrnded to 
construct another electric tramway from the terminus of the cai>le tram- 
way, at Falcon -street, North Sydney, to the Tillage of WiUoughby. 

The net return on tramway capital has varied greatly from year to 
year. The favourable results of tho Hrst four years encouraged the 
belief that the metrofiolitan tramways would prove a source of increase 
to the general revenue of the colony ; but these anticipations were not 
realised during the next seven years, and it wa« not until 1890 that the 
net earnings exceeded the rate of interest ]>ayable on the money 
borTowe<l for the construction of these works. The following table 
givcfi some interesting (Mrticulars respecting the metropolitan tram- 
wa^>Ti, exclusive of the King-street to Ocean-street cable tramway and 
the North Sydney cable and electric tramways. In the year 1870 the 
tramways were open for only thrw; and a half months, Jind for part uf 
that time were worked by horse power. The accounts since IS^l, like 
thotte rehiting to the railways, have been made up to the 30th June in 
each year : — 
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The fare» jwvid on the tramways average about Id. per mile, the liuw 
bdng divided into Bcctions of about 1 and '2 miles. The nuQiber of 
persons using the tram-cars has not been ascert«ined with any exocu 
nesB, as the tickets collected give only a partial indication of i\w 
number travellin;,'. It is believed that the fares paid by passerigera 
avera^ 3d. u journey, so that tiie numl>er of journeys in the year etiJeti 
30th June, 1897, reached the enormous total of 18,019,91.1, or about 41 
for every person livinj^ iu the metropolitan area. Cash fares in liftu «>f 
ticketa are allowed, although this systeui does not largely prevail, aaiq 
extra fee is cliarj^etl when money is tendered. 

The following table shows the total and average cost of the varinus 
sections of the metropolitan steam tramways open on the 30tii JooF. 
1897 :— 
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Forest l^vl^ to (iladstono Park, Balnuuu 
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Eiriiipment : — 

Trainwav workahops £55,261 

RoUiug stock '23M04 

Machinery P2,342 
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40 25 008,925 



1«,S57 
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The cost of construction and equipment of the Aslifield to Eiifidd 
line, wliicli was openetl on 23rd September, 1891, was j£16,371. For 
the year ended June, 1897, the revenue amounted Uy £1,107, and th* 
working expenses to X1,7G4, showing a loss of ;£G57 in connection 
with actual working, or of £1,230 if the interest on capital Lk* taken 
into consideration. T)»e number of passenger faivs colh.HJted waa 265,7*6- 

The revenui^ of t ho North Sydney cable lin*! was £12,34;^, nnd tbf 
expenses X10,170. The net receipts, therefore, amounted to JC3,ITX 
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or 1*88 per cent upou <£1 15,471, the total co8t of the lino and it« 
eqaipmcnt The number of pa&scnger fares collected wa« '2,962,298. 

The North Shor« electric tramway yielded a revenue o£ Xi3,537 ; and 
the wnrkin^ expenditure tolalled i^3,*289, or within £24H of the gross 
receipts. The loss on the working of the line was £1,111. The number 
of passenger fares collected was 848,78-. Tho cost of construction of 
this line uinount4.»d to X36,844. 

On tiie Kingstreet to Ocean street cable tramway the receipts 
amounted to £30,241, and the working expenses were £20,969, leaving 
a net return of £9,272, or 522 per cent, upon £11 7, 4 21, the total cost of 
the line and its equipment. The number of passenger fares collected 
was 7,25fi,741. 

Tlie Newcastle to Plattaburg tramway line and ctmtingent sections 
showed A gross revenue of £21,444, while the working exjienses totalled 
£17,547, KO that the not receipts for the year came to £3,897. The cost 
of construction and equipment was £1 37,638, so that tlie net return was 
2*83 per cent, upou the capital invested, as against I '72 per cent, in the 
previous year. The number of passenger fares collected was 5,150,475. 

In the following tjible are given the revenue and expimdituro on and 
the capital invested in all State tnimways since their inception in 1879. 
The Camden to Camt^belltown tramway was* placed among the niilways 
during 1888, and the Kogarah-Sans Souci line was similarly dealt with 
in 1889:— 
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During the year ended June, 1897, the total amount of wages paid 
by the Tramway Department was JE173,308, as against X165, 100 in 
the prrvinus yeur, and .£105,181 in 1894-5. Of the sum of £173,308. 
X28,984 was paid to the Maintenance Branch, X9y,430 to the 
Locomotive Braach, and X44,89i to the Traffic Branch. 
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Tbenuu»berof menomploycH was 1,454, as ajccainst 1,347 in l89R>Gft&d 
1,292 in the previous year. Th« mlaried sUitV nuniliervd r).!, and 1,399 
were on wages. Taking railways ami tramways togethtr, the number of 
persons empioyetl was 1 U^Ol, of whom 1,275 were ou the salaried staA 
and 10,536 were on wages. Tothe latter the sum of ^1,265,S19 wiupBd 
as wage.M during the year, beiiicf £1,092,01 1 for services on tbe railwuriv 
and ,£ 173,308 for the performance of work oa the traniwaya. Tbe 
jiayments for wages in 1 ^95- 6 were: — Railways, £. 1 ,022,309 ; tramways, 
XI65,10O ; total. £l,l87,40y. la the preceding ytiar the waf^ wer*:— 
railways, X959,920 ; ti-amways, ^165,181 ; total, £l,12i>,101. Thi 
&vera;^e number of working days for the workshop staff for the yeir 
cnde<l June, 1897, Wivs 311, as aj^iiinst 309| for the previous year tod 
375 for 1894—5 ; aiid the receipts p*jr man on the waLjes aiafi* — railways 
and tramways — averagjed £119 lis. 2d. for the twelve montijH. 

Any stiiteuient as to the number of p<*-rsonK injured on the tnunwAyi 
of the city <M5mpared with the tot:it nuuil>er of persona carried, most be 
taken as approximate, as tbe hitter is not detinitely knowiv A record 
of the accidents w!uch occurred duriuju the year endeii 30th June, 1897, 
ahows them to have been IS in number, of which 9 were fatal, *nd 
9 were ca-ses of injury. There was 1 fatal acci<lent, ajid 2 cases of iion- 
fjital accident, to pHssengers. ( >neser%-ant of the l)e|>artment was kill«l 
yourleen aooideBtB in connection with trains occurred to pereona wbt 
were neither paAsengers nor employes, 7 of which were fatal, and 7 bod- 
fatal. 

The number of passengers carried on the tramways during the ytar 
endetl 30th June, 1897, waa al>out 36,000,000, which would give the"r«te 
of fatal accidents to passengeru as 0'028 per million, and of nonfaUt 
accidents as 0*056 per million. Seeing that tho tramways for n grwii 
part of tiieir course traverse crowded streets, the nmnber of fatal wid 
non-fatal accidents — 7 and 7 rf»p<*ctively — tn j>praon8 who were ueithtT 
passengers nor employes must he coufiiderod very smaJL 

PptVATE TllAMWATB. 

Hiere are two tramwayn under jtrivate conti-ol within the Metto- 
pnlitjiii area. One of these hninches from tlie lllawari'a Line ;it^ 
Rockdale and runs down to Lady HobinsonSi Bcich, a distance oi 1 
mile, Ijein*^ chiefly used Ly exourwonist^s viaiting the nhorea of Boteuy 
Bay. The lijie was constructeil in 1685. The second line ptvc* 
through the townahip of Parramatta. It connncnces at the Park OalCB^ 
and continues as far as the Newington Wharf at Duck River, a 
distance <if 3 milea, where it connects with the Parramatta Rivor 
sliyimers conveying pjtssengers and goods to and from Sydney. ITio 
line was laid down in 1883. A private tramway 2} milea in length 
Wrt8 opened in 1891 fi-om Fasaifern to Toronto, on Lake Maicquarie. 

A private tine wjis t<ume time ago constructed at North Sydney forihfi 
jiurpOBC of connecting the cable tramway on the heii;hts of St. LeODSfds 
with the village of Gordon. Ou thia line a magnilieent suspeusUa hridgW 
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has beon htiHt, the only onr of its kind in the colony. It ia designed 
in three simiis — one of 500 ft., and two end npans eftch of 150 ft., with 
an ftltttnde of ISO ft, abovo water level. The tramway was, however, 
not quite completed, and has never been opened for tratJic. 

A Hill was pfuweti in 1890 anthorisini^ tJie oonstniction of a private 
tffmtnwny, 21 miles in len^h, to i>»nuet-t with the (Jovernment railway 
near C^iertee on the line from Wallerawnng to Mndgee. 



OMNIBirSES, CaBSj ASH WAGGONETTES. 

In aildition to the tramways, the citizens of Sydney are well pro- 
vided with means of travelling within the city ami aiihurhnn limita, aa 
there are numerous omnibus and cab proprieturies. The tralllo euipioys 
a little over 8,900 horses and, including the liccmse^l drivei-s, somo 
3,300 men. 

The nuiid>ej'of cal>s i'*i;^istt*rwl and lirenaed by the Transit Commissioners 
mder the Municipal by-laws is 1 ,006, in addition to which there are 1,355 
oaanibuHi^ and waggonettes, and 57 1 drays and vans. The public interest 
M secured a^^ainsi exaggerated demands on the part of licensed cabmen 
and other drivvre of public vehici^^s by a system of fares fixed on a 
•Cftte liberal to the licensee^ whilst not too high for the public to fairly 
pay. The drivers are plactxl under th« direct couti*ol of the Transit 
CoEumissioners, who hare power to ohtain re<h*e»8 from the owners of 
the vehiclea, aboold any juat oonaplainla be made against them. The 
MIowing aliova tlie number of veJkides of each class licensed during 
Uie year 1696, and ihe number of regiatered drivers : — 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 

In the matter of postal and telegniphic communication the colony of 
Ucw South Wales is Hljerally provided fur. Xot only is the intercolonial 
telegrafdtic system fairly perfect, but the colony is in tUrect corn- 
iDunication with Europe and the outer world hy means of the cables 
iXMinecting with the various Asiatic continental tolcgiaph linos. A 
idiMDarine caMo also connects th<* ccdony with New Zoaland, and 
^B its Australian terminus within sight of the spot where Captjiin 
Cook landed on the shores of Botany I^ay, and within a stone's throw 
of the monument erected to the memory of T^a Porouse — the unfortunate 
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and gallant emulator of the g^reat Knglisb navigator — and the tomb of 
Pire Le Receveur, the botanist att;ic]ied to Iija staff. 

The history of the Postal Department of New South Wales U iut^rest- 
ing as affording a fitriking illustration of the manner in which very 
small hegiunings have led to great results. For the first tweuty-tluvrt 
years of the colony's existence there were neither regular post-offices nor 
means of postal communication. The first po.st-oflice was estabUshe<l br 
(Jovernor Macquariy in the year 1810, Air. Isaac Nichols being appoiulnl 
Postmaster. The office was in High-street (now known as George-«treet|, 
at the residence of Mr. Nichols, who was, "in consideration of tha 
trouble and expense attendant upon tins duty," alloweil to charge, on 
delivery to the addressee, 8d. for every English or foreign letter of 
whatever weight, and for every parcel weighing not more tlian 20 lb., 
Is. 6d., and exceeding that weight, 3s. Tho charge on Colonial lutten 
wo-s 4d., irrespective of weight ; and soldiers' letters, or those addrMsed 
to their wives, were charged Id. Very little impi*ovement in regard to 
postal matters took place for some years. In 1825 an Act was [Msed 
by Sir Thomas Brisbane, with the advice of the Council, "to res^ulate 
the postage of lette-rs in New South Wales," giving power far tbe 
establi.shment of post-officea, and for the lixing of rates of i^ostage. A 
proclamation was subsequently fesued, lixing the rates of postage and the 
salaries and allowances of the postmasters; and at the same time persons 
were invittxl to tender for the conveyance of mails between Sydney and 
Parraujatta, Windsor and Livnrpool : between Liverpool ami Cinip 
belltown ' and from Parramatta to Emu Plains, and thence to Batbimt. 
It was, however, not until 1828 that the provisions of the Act were put 
into full force. The rates of postage appear to have dejiended upon the 
distance and the difticulty of trauHmistdon. The lowest single inland 
rate was 3d,, and the highest 12d., the jxtstage on a letter increaiODg 
according to its weight, and the minimum fee being charged on letters 
not exceeding J ounce. Lettei-s between New South Wales and V^an 
Diemen's Land were charged 3d. each (ship rate), and newspapers Id. 
Other ship letters were cliarged 4d. single rate, and 6d. for any weight in 
excess. The privilege of frartking was allowed to the Oovemor and ft 
number of the chief ]iublic officials, and letters to and from prisouer? 
passed free under cei-tain regulations. In 1828 the total amount 
of salaries paid to the country [KMstmasters was £'M 7s. 9d., and 
the estjvblishment in Sydney consisted of one principal pofctm»sl**r. 
one clerk, and one letter-carrier. A letter-carrier was sxibsequendj' 
appointed for PaiTamatta, and ho was authorised to charge the 
public Id. on every letter deliveretl by him, which was his only 
remuneration. In 1S31 a twopenny post was established in Sydney; 
and in 1835, under Sir Richard Bourke, the Act of 1825 ttu 
rripealed, and another Act passed, which fixed the charge on n sxhrIo 
letter at 4d. for 15 miles, 5d. for 20 miles, 6d, for 30 miles, an^ 
so on up to Is. for 300 miles. In 1^37 a post-office was ertib* 
lislied in Mell>i.»urne, wliich was then, of course, a part of New South 
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Wales. Stamps were introduced in the same year in the shaj»e of 
8tami>ed corers or envelopes, which are believed to liare hoen the tirst 
postage stamps ever issued. 

In the year 1838 the Sydney establishment had grown until it con- 
sisteil o£ one postinaster-geueraU one accountant, six clerks, six letter- 
carriers, and one ortice-keepcr, or fifteen |>erson3 in all. TIio revenue for 
tliat year was £8,390, and the expenditui-e was £10,3^7 ; tliere were as 
many as forty [mst-othoi^s througliout the colony, which then included 
what are now known a^ Victoria and t^ueensland, besides whicii, »« New 
Zealand was not a Be|)arate colony until 1S41, the only post-office she 
had — at Korraika — was ]>aid through the New South Wales Govern- 
ment. An overland mail to Adelaide was established in 1847, the 
postage on a single letter Ijcing la. 6d. The Postal Act was amended 
again in 18411, during the guvernmeiit of Sir Charles Fitxroy, when 
the postage on town letters was fixed at Id., antl r>n inhind letters at 2d., 
wliile the postage on ship letters was 3d. in addition to tlie inland rat«. 
ITie use of postage stamps in the pi-ost^nt form was authori5ind, and the 
privilege of franlang was aV)oIi.shed, petitions to the Queen, the Governor, 
and the Executive and Legislative Councils being the only communica- 
tions allowed to pass tree through the post. 

Krom the discovery of gold in the year 1851 the history of the 
post-odice has been one of progress and inijirovement. The Post- 
master-General was originally a non-jjolitical olHcer, as the Kegistrar- 
fji*noral and the Auditor-General are at present. In the year 1855 — 
the tirst for which an annual repoil was laid before Parliament — there 
were in the colony altogether 155 post othces. The head ottice was in 
Georgfvfitruet, on the same site as the jji-ehent edifice, but the structure 
vrsLH small and inconvenient, notwithstanding its doric columns and 
pediment in front. There were no electric telegiaphs in the colony at 
that time, and the arrival of vessels at the lieads was signalled to the 
Observatory by means of tiugs and semaphores. It was in September, 
1855, that the tirst lailway was opened in New Soutli Wales, and prior 
to that time the Southern and Western mails used to leave the General 
Post Oflice in oKl-faKhioned nuiil coaches every evening. Duiing that 
yetir tho total nuiid:)er of niileB travelled by the postal contractors, 
by coach and on horseljack, was 1,0*23,255. Tlie number of letters 
puRsing through the Post Otliee was 2,114,179, of which 617,041 are 
described as "foreign," or, in other words, were afhlressed to placeH 
Itf-yoiui the colony. Tlio nuniber of newspapers was 2,100,989, of 
which 1,281,613 were inland, and 819,376 were '* foreign.^' Book 
jiarcels and packets w(Te not reckoned separately, but were counted an 
letters. Ten petitions to the Governor or the Council were wnveyed 
free during the year. The i-eveuuo of the Department for 1855 was 
£2-4,902, and the exi>endituro was £60,221, while the ataff numbered 
323 persons in all, of whom 56 wore attached to ttie office iu Sydney. 
The annual report stJttes, with something akin to pride, that the com- 
munication with Victoria Mas not less than three timeB a week. 
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Tbe first iron pillar letter* receivers in Sydney -were erected in 18W. 
During the snrae year 22 milea of railway wtr** utilised tor post&l pnr 
poses, and 16J miles were added in the foUowiajj year. The numbi-r 
of letters delivered in Sydney in 1H5G was 1,336,032, and in Hw 
country 1,481,416, being an average of about lOi to every person in the 
oommunity. There were 86,914 registered letters in l^dT, and 7,873 o& 
of j^old were sent throuj(h tbe post that year, as against 13,712 ox. in Um 
previous year. The postal revenue in the year 1857 amounted lO 
i/3o,71fi, of which £54,031 was derived from the sale of Rtampa T^e 
expendi*.ure amounted to X63,865, out of which fnim the conreyaooe of 
mails in the colony ah8orl>ed X4 1,324, without n^konin;^ ;£2O,O0O 
towards the subsidy for tlie conveyance of English mails. In his report 
for 1857 tliy Postmastcr-<.3«nerul is obliged to ailmit that the niail 
oontrnct for the conveyance of mails between the Australasian Colonics 
und thf? United Kiii^iom hail pn>ved ** an utter failure, so far as tb« 
stipulated tinie-tablft mij^ht i>e taken aK a criti^rion. " Only lOmontlih 
mail'Hl'eaniers arrived thai year, and bat one to caontra^t time ; while 
only 11 were de^Mtched. The tirm* allowed was ^S days from South- 
ampton to Sydney, and 56 days from Sydney to .Sowthanipton. In 
ISUfi there were 1,503 post-offioes in the colony, l>esidpa 503 rec^ivinp 
offices and three travellinji; p^wt otKces. The postal lines for tliat ywr 
extended over 34,083 miles, on wljich the n^ails were conveyed 2,692 
miles by rail and tram, 824 miles by Kttramer, 20,309 mikw by couch 
and 10,258 miles on horseback. The number of miles actually travdlnl 
by th(^ mails waa 9,773,500, Ijein;; an increase of 435,500 over the 
mileage of the previous year, and of 933,500 over that of 1S94. 

But while the number of mile-s tmvelled by thrt mails in 1896 wia 
over nine times the milftipo travelled in 1855, the ntiiiiber of letter* 
pOMteil during the same period had incroaaefl 32 times, an<l the nnmljer 
of newi4pay>ftr» over 21 times. In 180(1 th<» number of letters wm 
68,895.300 of which 62.68l,0(X) were posted within the colony, or 49 
|>er head for every individtml of tho (copulation. The nuniVter of news- 
papers was 45,558,300, of which the number posted in the colony 
during that year was 41,807,300, or 33 per h*»ad. Packota and bwik 
parcels numbered 15,603,600, of which 14,714,000 were posted within 
the colony, or about 11 per head ; while in 1858, the tirst year in 
which they were enumerated separately, there were only 68,564 packet* 
and parcels. Post cards werf Hrst introduce*! in 187G, whrn iK** 
numlier sent was 128,786 ; in 1696 no less than 949,600 were pasted 
within the colony. 

D«mble rards, which may be closed a;Ljainst )n.si>ectii>n, and which 
are designated letter cmis, were maile availaltle for the nso of the 
pulilic on the 1st July< 1894, the rate chap^'rMl Iii'in][; l^d. each. Thew 
oanls may l)e transmitted witliin tlte c«»h»ny. as wi-11 ftu t*i Victorin, 
Queensland, South Australia, West^-rn Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, Fiji, and British New Uuin<<a. llie numl>er carrie<l up to 
the rnd of the year was 142,400, while 11,300 were received, making 
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the total which passed through the post office 153,700. In 1896 the 
number pf>steJ was 380,000, and received from abroad 13,080, making 
a total of 393,080 passing throu;fl;h tiie office. 

A parcels' post, for iiiluud and intercolonial trarismisaiou, wasimiugu- 
rated on 1st October, 1693, the maximum weight being tixed at 3 lb. and 
11 lb., according to mode of oonveyaace. The number of parceis 
tried under thi.s system up to the close of that year wan 44,265 j 
hile during 1894 there wei-e 349,218 pivrcela carried. Tlie foreign 
syst*^!!!, which has lieen in force since August, 1886, abided, in 1893, 
19,437 parcels t*) the total already given ; in the following year, 18,672 ; 
while the total number for 1895 was 422,777. In 1896 the total 
numl>er earned was 506,111, of which 426,345 wero inland, 55,464 
intereoloniHl. and 24,302 foreign. 

The proi^ress mode in regard to tlie means of postal communication 
with the United Kingdom and the continents of fclurope ami America 
iH also marvellous. . Inst4?ad of the unsatisfactory ocean mail service 
of 1857, which nominally brought monthly mails, with news 58 days 
old, there are now four great lines of ocean stcamsidps, which bring 
mails via the Suez Canal at least once a week, the time occupied in the 
conveyance of tho mails averaging 34 to 35 days. In addition, there 
is another mail service via San Francisco, which averages 38 days in 
transit Iwtweeu Loiulon and Sydney, and arrives and dejmrts montlily ; 
also a monthly service cm Vancouver, by which mails are sent from 
Sydney to London in about 39 days. In the interesU of trade, the- 
uecnsland (Hovernmrnt subeidises a steam service with London vxa 
orres Straits, aiul advatitnge is taken of these vessels to send mail 
matter. This route, however, is but little uso<l by New South Walea. 
The following Uiljle shows, as far as possible, the average time and the- ^i 
quickest time occupied in the tmnsmission of letters by various routea^^H 
oetireen London and Sydney during 1896 : — ^B 





London to ljydn«y. 


Sydnej- to London. 


service. 


Avonfft 
Tlnw. 


Tlmo. 


Average 

Time. 


(julnkest 
TUm. 


^r Pemnaukr and OrieuUl S. N. Co.'« 
pAckets, via Urindisi 


days. 
33H 


days. 


days. 

34A 
3311 

32i 

36tS 

38tt 


daya. 
33 


„ Orient S.S. <*<>.'« pa^iketa, via Naples ... 
„ Union S,.S. Co.'s packet^ via San Ftan- 
ciBCo 


34^ 33 

38a 37 


33 


. f, Mosaaeerieii Maritimes' packets, via 


• 
• 
• 


• 

• 
• 


31 


^,, Kord-Deatscher Lloyd's p&ckets, via 
Genoa 


34 


„ Caoadiao-AuHtraliiiu packet*, ct« Van- 
L conver 


3tt 







*TbeM packett are not naod by tba Ococial Pofft Ofllcc, Londoo. 
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Kegular sLeaui couiniuuiciition with Englaml was tirst establislied ia 
ib52, Priiir to that tiino the colony hail U) Ueptind upon the iiregular 
arrival and dcj^iiatch of Mvilixig vessels, bu^ in that yt*ar the st^HiuMhipa 
AuatiTilim CUubau, amX Orttxi Brituiti wore deBputcJuHl £i*oin Engliuid, 
uiakiiig tlm yuyai^o in 00 days, and causinj^ a strong dpsire in the 
luiuds of the colonists for a more frequent and bt«ady system of 
comraunicAtion with the Old World- The outbreuk of tho Crimean 
War in l?<o4 liiiideced the iweomjiHshment of thid object for a while, 
but in 1856 a line uf gteamers was apiiri stArttMl, and the siirvico wtui 
carried on by the Pcniinaular aud Oriental Com])ajiy and thw lloynl 
Mail Coni|HUiy fur souiu yeai*s, without, huwwver, giving bo inuoh 
natisfaction t/) th*^ public ixi mi;^ht have br-on expected. 

As far back as 1S54 a ]>ropo»al waH made for tho eHtAblishuient of a 
line of mail ]iacketR via PooiamA. and negotiations on the subject were 
carried on for several years between the British Government aiul tJw 
Govemiuents of New South Wales and New Zealan<l. Tlio residt wag 
that in IH6G the line was started, and continued in operation until 
the end (if 1868, when it was terruiuatwl through the failur<* of iktt 
company by which it had \>een carrie<l out. In the following yf4Ur Uui 
colony, in coujunoti(.ii) with New Zi^tlond, inaiigui*atod a mail servioe 
via San Francisco, which, with a few interruptions and under vatioua 
uonditions, has been continued up to the present time. The oontrvct 
expired in Novembt:r, 1890, and has sinct' tlien been renewed from 
year to year. New Houth ^\'aleH at present payinj^f a Hubsidy of X-KOOO. 

The ei9tabtiftbniont of a mail mute via America liad the effect of 
stimulatijig the steamship o^^-ners who were engageil in tho serTice via 
Sup7^ and from that time there was a markeii improvement in Um 
ataauiers laid on, as well as in the punctuality and spee^l with which th* 
mail? were delivered. The Peninsular and Oriental Company havev 
with very few interruptions, carried mails for the colonies almost frtiiu 
the inception of the ocean steam service until now. Towards the 
end of 1878 the Orient Company commenced rnrryiug mails betwe»Mi 
Australia and the United Kingilon^ and has continueil to do so evrr 
since, ^^oro neently the fine steamera of the jMessageries Maritimai 
of France ami the North German Lloyd's have entered the aerrice 
between Europe and Australia, so that there are now one or two mails 
received and d<*spatched every week. 

During 1893 dinjct communicntion was established between Sydney 
and Vancouver Islantl, British Columbia^ the New South Walw 
Government uudertiiUing to pay an annual subsidy uf XlO.OOO for tht 
maintenance of this service fi>r a period of three yeara. In May, 1896, 
this agreement was renewed for a further period of three vearB. Con* 
tracts were made in 1895 by the Im[>eriul G4)vei*nment with tiie Penin- 
sular and Oriejittd and the Orient Comfiaiiies for the extension of the 
mail service until the ^^Ist January, 1)^9S ; and in the beginning of 1897 
a new contract was made, to take etlect from 1st February, 1898, tint 
maximum time for ilelivery of the mails between Sydney and Loudyn 
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ihajag reduced, nnd the amount of tlia Ruhsiily payabln by AuRtralia nnd 
■BnKnanui. bfint; also lewtened. 

The amount paid by each contributinjEf colony, on tlip basis of jwpu- 

lation, towards the cost of the Federal Ocean Mail Service, for the 

year 1896, was txs follows: — 

£ ». d. 

New Hinith Walw „ 21.075 5 

Victoria 25,078 10 

QncMudMid 9,747 3 4 

South Australia 7.577 I 8 

TWnaaia 3,407 16 8 

Western Australia 2,1U 3 i 



Toul £75.000 



The contribution from the United Kingdom is £95,000. 

The approximate net cost to the colony of the Federal Ocean Mail 
Service ria Suez* the ISaa. Fi-ancisco Service, and the Vancouver Service 
for tlio years lfi94, 1895, and ISOfi may be gathereil from the following 
, statement : — 



Servioo. 



ErtltuatoJ Net Co«t. 



tSH, 



]8»S. 



I80S. 



BoiK (p«r Veninsular and Oriental and Orient Com- 
• pAiiieat .. 

San Fnuiciaco (per Union .S.H. Co. of New Zealand) ... 
' VBDc»uvcr (per Cauaduui-AttBtrnlinw Line) 



12.877 
1.892 
7.846 



12,438 
2,123 
9,041 



10,510 
1,645 

7,717 



A. Bubaidy of £1,200 jwr annum was for several yttars paid to the 
A,U.S.N. Co, for the transi»ort of mails bwtwpen Sydney and New 
iQl^edonia, New Hebrides, Samlwich iHlands, and Fiji. The s&mo 
Boinpany aUo provides a twrtnty-one days' service betwe<»n the principal 
^slandft of the New Hebrides Group, A subsidy of XI, 000 was paid 
^or this service between the iHlands when it waa a monthly one, 
•rj»«we votes were alIoW€'d to lapse at the end of IH91. 

In the year 1865 the office of FostmaHtur-Geueral was made a political 
«ne, at tirst without, and subsequently with, a seat in the Cablnt^t. The 
old Post-office building in Geor>;e-8treet waa found ho small ami incon- 
venient that it was resolved Co build a larger and moiv commodious 
kue on the sauiu eite, and in 1803 ilie business of the department 
removed to a r.om|K>rary wooden building in Wynyonl-square. It 
not until li!*73 that the construction of the new building was 
fcurficiontly advanced to allow of the officers removing from the crowded 
tnd ill-ventilated structure in AVynyanl-wpiare, where they hwl earned 
in their busineKs under great dibadvajitugesaud ditUcultios, Co the present 
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palatial structure, which ^ in evory respect a credit to the colony. 
The li(.'a<l-(|uartei*8 of tlie Electric Telegraph Department, the Money 
Order Office, and the Post-office Sa\'uiga Bank are in the same building, 
so that the Post master-General has around liiin all the various branches 
over which he presides. Tlie table given l)elow shows the operations of 
the Post-office in tive-yoar periods from 1855 to IS85, and annually 
since that date to the end of 1896. For lSfi5 and succeeding years, 
the (iguix*s showing the number of persons employed aud tlie income 
and expenditure refer to the Department ob a whole ; prior to tlmt 
year they refer to the Post Office otdy. Also, from 1885 the income i« 
exclusive of iiitereat on W<ivin;;a Hank investments, and interest due on 
uninvested iSavings Bank balances in the Treasury ; and the expenditure 
is exclusive of interest allowed to SaWngs Bank dept>8itor» : — 
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1,023,2A5 
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24,002 
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1800 


280 




S89 


,SS| 


1.76TJ 


0,413 


8,231 


l.46l,!il8 


44,308 


4.%«13 


n.«i 


IMft 


4SS 
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2,fl2S 


U.S23 


11.003 


2,r.21.212 


40.840 


TQ.wa 


BMtt 


1870 


60S 
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OM 


KB 


3,bM 


10,1188 


14,242 


.1.0fi2,468 


4t(,049 


S4,441 


3^Ta 


187fi 


762 




9VJ 


436 


6.407 


11.820 


17.07] 


a, 787,7 i7 


13S.W2 


107.701 


ivMn 


1880 


927 


110 


1,630 


mi 


8.717 


12,819 


22.427 


fi.240.a7S 


174,238 


194,U»« 


m,m 


1«»6 


M16 


20* :i,206 


1,797 


11.730 


13,160 


2fl.fl!« 


0.021.000 


tiO.106 


4S&,4aD 


Bjxet: 


lasit 


l.ir.7 


217 3.108 


1.M8 


12.640 


12,00(1 


JT.OtW 


0.&91.200 


233.73 


B0S.640 


«»,7»4 


1887 


l.Ifl? 


S4» S,3?7 


8.074 


18.306 


12.136 


27.614 


7,oi.'i,aoo 


Sft4,B»8 


6si.fiai 


mM\ 


1888 


1,303 


SbS 8,S37 


S,S1D 


14.411 


11,5S0 


8S.1U0 


7.I44.6ftJ 


S48.403 


670,800 


MXW 


1S80 


i.tn 


SOS 13.070 


«,M8 


14.014 


11. Ml 


2S.718 


7.2W.4W 


212,726 


SW.3»4 


«•»»« 


1800 


l.SSS 


S2ft 3,821 


2.S73 


16,774 , n.547 


iO.ftW 


7,4#«.(100 


531.407 


e37.»7B 


on.!!* 


1801 


l.SSi 


SM 4.07(» 


S.OS& 


10.370 


11,802 


31.257 


8,23.%tl00 


207.357 


cei.oDS 


m» 


ISM 


1,4S3 


877 4,478 


3.217 


17.4«7 


u.eio 


82,300 


8.WW.70O 


;io.4» 


O6A.108 


NMtf 


1S88 


1.<2S 


401 l4,tM& 


3,412 


18.8*3 


ll.OOO 


32,7i>2 


0.7S4,»Oil 


200,792 


O4a,«d0 


»M» 


ISM 


1.446 


460 '4,092 


3,47S 


19,331 


10,200 


83,0IM 


B,H40.000 


214,070 


flS0,»«4 


Tftin 


\m 


l.*70 


602 4.974 


S,47S 


19.646 


10,676 


38,003 


0,8S8.ttlO 


210.354 


04a/«t 


imm 


1890 


l.«B 


60S 4,814 


H,ste 


20.300 


1«*,269 


34,083 


9,77S.fi«) 


sod.eio 


ea&««2a 


713.MI 



* Not recoidecl. 

It will be nottoed that the Postal Department is carried on at a con- 
siderable annual loss to the State. This is duo in a great measure to 
the wide area over wliich tlie |H)pulatiou of the country is scatterpcl, 
which necessitates a proportionatirly lar^ expenditure for the carriag* 
of mails; and also to the fact that newapapers, which fomi the bulk of 
the mail matter, are earned frui*. But it has always been held that the 
safe and regular deapateh and delivery of the mails is an item of Uio 
much importance in the poUiica), conimercial, and sociaI life of the 
colony to bo neglected, even though it should entail a heavi,' chaiTpr 
upon the general revenue. An additional sum of £84,000 would V 
obtained by the adoption of a unifonn rate of p(»Htage of 2d. per J oi 
throughout the colony, and the abolition of the fi'ee tiaiusiuissioo d 
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would protluue 11 further sum of .£25,000^ making together 
This would more than wipe out the deHciency in the postal 
^revenue, inetudiiig the interest charge oa the cost of construction of 
telegraphs. 

The revenue of the department for 1896 included the following 
amounts : — Postage (less approximate value of j>oBtage stamps used as 
duty stamps), X475,760; electric telegraphs, Xl53,54i); telephones, 
^31,955 ; money order commission, X15,23^ ; fees for private bags and 
boxe-8, X6,709 ; collections from otlier Governments, £4,081 : poundage 
on postal notes, X7,S39, and miscellaneous receipts, £rj02. The expen- 
diture for the year comprised: — iSalaries, X40.'),17r); conveyance of 
mails, X208,G19; cahle suhsidies, etc., X18,434; ix»*ttal and telegraphic 
working expenses (various), £89,773; postage stamps repurchased 
from the public and used as remitUinees by public oDicials, £15,624; 
and allowancef) to Railway Department fiir transacting postal and 
public telegraph business at railway offices, £6,216. Exclusive of 830 
mail contractors and 101 mail porters, 4,814 persons were employed by 
the Department, nf whom 1,192 were engaged in the head ntfice. The 
following return will give an idea of the magnitude of the work done 
by the Post Office of New South Wales :— 



F 



Kmnbor of hiMien, 



Nutnb«rol NewafMiien. '*PKkeU& Book PitroeU 



Beyond 
tbtColonr- 



Inlftnd Beyond 

tnd town, the Colony. 



tnlAnd. 



B^flDd 
tlw Colony. 



Inland. 



Poit 
GudL 



ia&5 

IMS 

imo 

U76 
IB80 
I8H& 
IBM 

ima 

18H 

UM 
IBM 
IBBI 
1809 
ISM 
lAM 

laos 



1,11)0,046 

i.i«a,ax) 

1.7IB.100 

e,n«,o«i 

6,938.200 
6.feJ2,700 
&,ff24,(KW 

a,aos,soo 

0.846,700 
11,100,300 

ft,i4&,aoo 

ll,fi40,600 

io,(n«,6oo 

n.iSA.Afio 

11,074,3riO 
IS. 408.900 



1,407, UK 
8.362.015 
&, 22-2. WW 

K.eso.wo 
ii,egH.MK( 

lS,U&a,NKI 

»4,i>-ia.i)oo 

S7,2fl7.200 
ai).2:£t.000 
41.783,800 
47,024,600 
M,M)8,40O 
fiO.Q«l,000 
0&,0£&,SOO 

<n,oH.ooo 

fi4.M7.S0O 
S6.1O4.700 
&A,4S6,300 



610.870 

010.478 

1.038, U6« 

1,306,000 

1.3S5.000 

■i.ssi.vn) 

3,OS7,0iTO 
4,270,300 
4.744,400 
6.366.000 
5.500.000 
6.M0.000 
7.13S.400 
9.&».300 
0,066.600 
0,503,S00 
0,235.800 
0,1)24.000 



1.2S1.618 

V.T6(i.Mb 
3,060,004 
2,008,100 
4.676,700 
11,40U,SOO 
21,:i79.500 
t*i3,210,O(X» 
t2f..«17,O0O 
2S.&00,400 
80,031,800 
38,647,300 
»,28S.BQ0 
85,901 .«00 
86.871.800 
a8.1<El,&00 
36.607,100 
80,284,800 



: 

12,106 


J 

71.640 


88,861 


181.062 


S6.700 


121.000 


81,800 


274.700 


146,600 


666.000 


662.00O 


2.804,200 


866.800 


3,0'>3,000 


080,800 


4,MO,0m 


1.041,000 


6,5on,3n() 


1.306.000 


fl,Wl4,4W) 


2,114.800 


6.72.^800 


1,802,100 


8.166,400 


8.274.000 


9.106.800 


8,287.100 


8.7711.600 


6,064.100 


7.019,600 


4,2U6.«)0 


7,063.000 


6,806,00) 


0,207,600 



168,900 

841,000 

348,700 

442.100 

620,080 

630,100 

677,400 

800.700 

827,360 

860.420 

11,170,000 

fl,2M,7O0 

11.100,600 



• poti. 



t EMlUfticd. 



* Kot Including paokure* Uwumltted by 

t Incfuclfld with letters. | fnrliuive of letlcr-caida. 

The progress exhihited by the table just given is aBtonishing. In 
|l855 the total number of letters and newspapers, inland and foreign, 
livas only a shade over 2 millions each» whereas in 1890 the number of 
letters had grown to nearly 69 millions, and newspapers to over 45 
millions, without reckoning over 15i million packets and book parcels 
which, in the year first mentioned, wei-e inchuh-d with the letters. 

The charge on letters lietween the Austrahisian colonies and the 
Vnited Kingdom, which bad for a long period been at the rate of 6d. 
per half-ounce via Italy, and 4d. by the long sea route, was reduced in 




1891 to 2 id. By an armnpfiraent iiiHclft at the Postal Conf^ress held at 
Vieiiiwi ill the uiiddlB of 1S91, New South Wales, as well as the reA 
of tho Colonies of Australasia, entorad tho Universal Pofstal Union on 
the 1st Octolx^r, 1891. The effect of this has been to ext<'nd the reduced 
Tftl© to all countries embraced in the Union. The letter* jKJSted ia 
"NtiW >South Wales to countries outside Australa.<fin increased from 
9t<G.400 in 1891 to 1,101,000 in 1S92, the newspapers froiu 793,600 to 
873,100, and packets from 142.000 to 194,900 ; but in 1890 the nuinl*r 
of letters had increased to l,:!8f>,ti00 ; new8|inpeni had decrea.6ecj lo 
833,700, while luickets had increased to 316,200. 

By an enactment made in June, 1893, it is required that newNpa))on 
be registered at the General Post Office, and both newspapers and 
supplements must b** printed in New South Wales, from ty|>e «et up 
therein, in order to entitle the publieiktioos to be tranfimitt<^d as d«w»- 
papers. If posted within seven days from tliedateuf publication, uiv» 
paperK are transmitt<?tl within the colony free, if not exceeding 10 ox. 
in wei^ht^ and at the n\t<* of Jd. each for every adtlitionnl 10 en. 
Newhpapera for Victoria, 8(mth Australia, Western Aufttralia, Taaroaoia, 
New Zealand, and Fiji (if printed in New South Wales) are ctiargod Jd 
each up to 10 oz., and id. for every additional 10 oz. ; aiwl to Queensluwl 
and British New (Guinea, Ad. for every 2 m. To the Unite^l Kingdom 
or foreign countries the charge ifi Ul. each for any weij^dit up to 4 ot, 
and Ad. for every additional 2 oz., the niteH havin^^ been assimilated in 
OctolW, 1894. 

The following figures show the number of regiKtcred letters pvniiig 
through the General Post Ottice in each of the lost ten years : — 



I 



Year. JfnrtiI»T 

1802 1.07.\i:4l 



1893 
1604 
1895 



S5G.iaS 



lem „.. i,oou,«S5 



Ymt. Niiinlicr. 

1B«7 419.388 

1688 555,207 

1880 646,ir.l 

1890 780.21>2 

1891 l,047,OHO 

Of the registered letters in 1895 and 1896, there were respectite]/ 
826,n26 and 340,549 from and to places Ijeyond the eolonji wal 
575,822 and 054,1 IG inland. 

The great increase in the number of registered letters up to 1892 wu 
not a natural growth, but was largely due to correspondence rt^latiug to 
tho so-called ^'conaultationB," or lottery -sweep** connected witli hor»- 
racing, probably one-third of the letters registered in 1 892 Iwing wMSonMitd • 
with theKc sweeps. The Government dealt with this evil in an Ajima^ 
ing Postal Act, assented to iu 1893. This Act provides that 
addressed to promoters of sweeps within the colony, whose names 
been gaxetted, shall not be deliver*^d t*i the addi'esaees, but opened anJ 
returned to the senders. The great fall iu 1893 in the number of regiMUffid 
letters received at the General Post Office was due to the operations 4( 
this Act. 
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Comparrcl with the other pro^Hnces of AustralaRia anil witli the 
United Kinardom, New Soutii Walen occupi»»s a favourable position as 
Tegards the niimbor of letters, post cards, and iiewRpapfirs carriod p<^r 
lit'ail of po[iulation, as may be seen from thn followine; t-aKh^ : — 



Country. 


Number por hmA 1 
of iKipuluUon. 


Countrr. 


yumberpcrliMa 
of populatiuii. 


UtUin 
and 


papon. 


Letlen 

And 
postcftWU 


New»- 


New Smith VVaIcb . 


55 
71 
38 
51 
84 
4U 


35 ; 

26 


New Zealand 


45 


19 


Viotorin 


AnKtraiofiia 


52 
55 
61 

48 


27 


Qiiccnaliuid 

South Aascralia 

W'««e«ni Australia ... 


23 t 
26 
52 
30 


United Kingdnm 

Englaini and Walee.. 
Scotland 


4 
4 

4 


Taamansa 


Ireland 


SO 


4 



New postal routos to tho extent of 1,12-t miles were opened during 
1 8 JIG, while 777 miles of routes were abandoned. 



Money Okdeus and Postal Notes. 
The money order systein was brought into operation in New Soutli 
Wales in January', 18G3, whon nineteen offices were opened — tho heftd 
oftico in Sydiioy, and eiglit^eu bniuch cilices in various parts of the colony. 
In .June of the same year tlie operation of the system was extended to 
the United Kingdom antl all the Austiulasian colonies with the excep- 
tion of Tasmania, anfl the number of offices in the colony was increased 
to forty-seven. The colony of Tasmania entered into the arrangement 
in 1865, and the Department has continued steadily to progress. In 
l.**9(> there were €20 Money (jrder Offices in the colony, six new 
f>Hice8 havinj( Injen established and four aboUsheil during the yejir. 
During 189G provision was made for tele;L(rHphic money oitlers being 
iasuiHl and paid at Money Order Offices connected by telephone witli 
the telegnipb rtystom, subjci't t^ stringent ermditiona t/i prevent abuse. 
Postal notes were introduced on the 1st C)<:triber, 1^93. They rango in 
value fn>m la. to 20s., and raiiy be obtainoil at all Money Order Offices, 
the poujidage varyijig from Id. to 4d. Postal notes may be exchanged 
biftween New South Wales and the other Austndasian colonies except 
Western Australia and New Zealand. Tlie revenue derived fnwn tho 
postjU note system during the lajst quarter of 1893 was £.548 17s. lOd. ; 
during the year 181)4, X3,877 138. 4d. ; during 1895, £.ii,:ni\ 12s. 4d. ; 
and during 189G, £7,H38 17s. 4d. In t!ie chapter dealing with Private 
Kinjinctt, further particulars of the money order and postjil note systems 
will be fuund. 

Post Office Savings Bank. 
The Post-office Savings Bank, which, like tlie Money Order Office, 
is under the control of the Postmastur-Ueneral, was ostablished in the 
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year 1871 at the Genpral Post Office, Sydney, witli branches at tlie 
principal country towna. The growth of this branch of tiie service hoK 
fully kept pace with those already mentioned. In 1896 there were 503 
Post-office Savings Banks in various parts of the colony, an xncreaAO of fj 
3 over the number open in the previous year. During the year 43,355 
new accounts were opened, and 34,572 accounts were closed, the number 
of accounts remaining open at the close of the year being 140,386. The 
amount of dejxtsits received was £2,110,579, — a decrease of £83,555 
as compared with the business of the previous year. The sum of 
£128,630 was added to depositors' accounts for interest. Tlie balance to 
the credit of dojK>iiit«r8 at the end of the year was £4,372,96.^. Tlie 
average amount of each ileixwit waii£r> 17k. 2Jd., and the average balattoe 
at the credit of each dejKisitor was .£31 28. 1 1^. Further inforiaalion 
respecting the Fost-offico Havings Banks will 1>e found in the chapter on 
Private Finance. 

TELEoiiAras. 
The electric telegraph was fii-st uswl by the public of New South 
Wales on the 2Gth Junuarj", 1858, when the line from Sydney to 
Liverpool, 22 miles in length, was brought into o|>eration. From dii« 
small beginning the system has increiLsed until in 1896 tliere were 8o6 
stations in the colony, and 12,418 miles of lino open, carrying 30,H20 
miles of wire in actual use. The following table givea a x\ew of Uw 
business of the Electric Telegraph Department, from 1865 to 1896:— 







Number 














of THoirnuim 










Tow. 


No. ol 


de«iMitr-hpd, 


tlovenuo 


No. of niUes 


Na of mllee 


Ooiltrf 


HtAtiOTU. 


rccoivM, ajid 


received. 


oJ Una. 


of Wiro, 


conrtiwlwt 






pMBWl throuifh 














the Colony. 
















£ 






£ 


1865 


55 


■138,785 


29.769 




2.9S9 


145.44C 


1870 


m 


M73,812 


28.550 




fi,247 


195.fi4S 


1875 


137 


•719.745 


48,*k57 




8.012 


233.301 


1880 


289 


l,310,5.'i7 


84,110 




13,1SS 


402,226 


L 1885 


404 


2,025,902 


155.073 




19.864 


641.M 


l< 1880 


425 


2,661.126 


168,128 




20,797 


666,031 


1887 


AU 


3,258,733 


164,511 




21,444 


6^,9)0 


3888 


400 


3.936,830 


185,965 


...'. ... 


22,219 


7(M.9I2 


168Q 


485 


3,932.670 


186,862 


10.732 


22,606 


713.663 


1890 


628 


4,101,449 


193,707 


11.23! 


23.598 


743.G99 


isni 


674 


4,046.251 


191.319 


M,697 


24.780 


767.*C2 


1802 


706 


2,976,109 


185,014 


11.905 


2i),443 


801,918 


1893 


724 


2,853,091 


irj7.4S'2 


12.097 


27.326 


H2(»,S22 


18M 


813 


2,464,074 


147.903 


12,201 


28,085 


S31 ,471 


1805 


KM 


2,635.456 


I45,!HJ1 


12.316 


2S,799 


S40.380 


1806 


856 


2,796.776 


159,741 


12,418 


30.820 


NS0,476 



* Number deapatcbed oaly. 

The nunilter of telegrams received and despatched during the ymt, 
inland telegrams being counte«l once only, amounted to 2,660,3121, «r 
about 2 fier head for every individual of tho population. 
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The state of telegraphic construction in the principal countries of the 
world at the latest available dates is given herewith. The tigures are 
iutereitting, though the circumstances of Australasia and the older 
countries are so dissimilar as to make a comparison between them more 
curious than valuable : — 



Country. 



Length in Miloi — 



or Uno. Of Win. 



Country, 



Length In UUoa— 



0* Une. 01 Wire 



AostnilaBiA 

Ar;gentiiie Repnblic 
Anatria-Hougary .. 
[itun 



^teltfiun 
|Bu!da 



<pe Colony 



Chili 

Denmark ,, 

Frauoe 

Germany 

Greece 

India (inclusive of 
Native Sttttes). 



48,782 


101.206 


20,415 




4ti,MH 


146,777 1 


3.M6 


19.645 


JO. 143 


21,936 


31.540 




6.316 




11,465 




3,245 


6.068 


7.S,550 


275..370 


82, .323 


SU.-W , 


4,781 


A.Hae 


44,648 


138,2561 



Italy 

Japan 

I Mexico 

Nethtirlauds 

Norway 

Portugal 

Runia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United Kingdom 
United States 



24,717 

9,740 

40,990 

3,497 

5,195 

3,985 

74.276 

17,628 

5,339 

4,.'i24 

20,750 

37.329 

189,918 



Dn,767 
2iK»t»2 



12.511 

U,I64 

8.839 

171.063 

41,875 

15,175 

12,502 

33.040 

230,682 

826,929 



Cable Services. 

At a Conference of the Postal and Telegraph authorities held in 
Sydney in Febi-uary, 1891, the question of the cabh* ratt-s came under 
diaotission, and a proposal of the Eastern Extension Tclcgrapli Company 
was agreetl to, by which the colonies of New South Walr-a, Victoria, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania undertook to make 
gooil half the less which the Company would sustain by a reduction in 
the achedulo of cable charges. The aaiendod cable rates came into foitie 
in May, 1891. For Eun)pean messages the rates were reduced from 
9b. 4<1. to 4h. i>er word for urdiriary messages, from Ts. Id. to 3s. 6d. 
per word for Oovernmfnt messages, and from 2a. 8(1. to Is. lOd. per 
word for press messages, proportionate* reductions being made for 
meBsages to countries other than those in Europe. Tlic amount to be 
guaranteed to the Company for the time during which the Cfintract waa 
in existence was one half of the amount of receipts short of the sum 
of £237,730 (the amount of the Company's receipts in 1889, after 
deducting out-payments), the other half of the loss to be home by the 
Corajjany. Under this agreement, New South Wales had to pay in 
1892 the 8um of £15,397 Ts. Hd. A conference held in ^lellwume 
decided, in view of the heavy Iosb to the coltmic.4, to increawi the rate 
for fprdinary messages from 4s, to 4s. 9d. per word, the extra coat 
being apportioned aa follows: — To the Cable Company, 7d. per word; 
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to South Australia, 2d. per word. The new rates came into fb^•^• 
on iBt January, 1893, concurrently with an arrangement under which 
New Zealand beaune a contributor, on the same terms as the other 
colonie^t, towH.rds the guarantees to tiiu Company and South AustnUa 
in connection with the reduction in the international rates. 

From May, 1893, to April, 1894, the amount paid by New South 
Wales to the Cable Company in reapect of the ^niarantee in connection 
with the reducetl rates mentioned abovd, was X2,056 4s. Cd*, £'272 
12s. Sd. also being paid to South Aufttralia. The total contribution 
for that year in respect of cable services was £19,598 18s. 4d. ; the 
amount jwid by the colony for the year ondc*l 30th April, 1895, 
was £17,639 58. Id. ; while in the foUowum year the amount wm 
£1G,100 18s. The pnynientA to the Cabltf Company and the Houih 
Australian Government have now disap()oared, tlio receipts in botfc 
Cftaes being in excess of the guarantee, Vov the twelve months end«d 
30th April, 1897, the only contributions which Now S<mth W&los was 
called upon to pay were : — DupUciit* C!(ible Subsidy l>etween Port 
Darwin and Banjowanpiw, £13,150 ITis. lOd.; Tasmanian Cable Subfady, 
jBl,704 14s. 8(1.; and New Zealand Guarantee, £Hri3 ir>8. 5d. ; totftl, 
r£l&r709 58. lid, The tr^xpenditure mentione<i is exclusive of Uif 
']|puArantee in coixnectlun witli the New Caledonian cable mentiomid 
below. 

In the early part of 1893 an aj;reement was entered into betwwn 
New Huuth Wiiles and the Societe Fmn^aise df« Teliipni|ih*'S HouKmarins 
(now known a« tbn Cmnpagnie Kraiiraiso dea Cabi^-s Tt'letTaphitjues) by 
which the latter undertook to lay down a submarine cable, for the pur- 
pose of establishing telegraphic conununication hetwt^n QneenalaDd 
and New Caledonia^ iu consi do tuition of N*.-w South Wales and QuaiM- 
lond each guaranteeing a simi of £2,000 yearly for a period of thiitf 
years. Provision was mad«^ that the (.lovertmieuts should have ihi 
use of the cable for utlicial messages up to this amount. In Ootobi^ 
1893, the cable was opened. 

The construction of a Pacific cable, to conni'ct Canada 
Australasian colonies, wtm advcicatcd by an Inttpculonial P. 
.SCelegi-aphic Conference, held in New Z^^aland during Miirch. 189-1, «; 

ras reatlirmed by conferences of a similar character, which roct in 
Ho)>art in February, 1895; and in Sydney, in Jnnuar>% 1896. Th0 
Colonial Conference, which sat in Ottawa in the early jwirt of I89i 
also recommended that such a cal>le shfiuld be ooustructed ; and tW 
Secretary of State for the Coluuies upptiinted a Commission, on vhtdl 
the British, Canadian, and Australasian Governments were represr^ite^ 
for the pur^Mise of inquiriu^j; into the best route fur the o»ble, and tk 
probable cost of itti construction. This Commission reoooimonded tto 
adoption of the pi-oposals made at the Sydney Postal Conference, whiti 
provided for tlie dintribution of the (XMt of construction and maintRnaatB 
equally between Great Britain, Canada, and Australasia, and tixedlh' 
landing places within British territory. 
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The following table sbowH the amount of outwartl business tninBacteil 
by New South WiUea witli Europe and the Ela«t tluring the last six 
years : — 



Ymt. 


Ckbic MHn«a 
ffcnt from 
New Boutb 

Wftiea. 


Amotnit 
nostvad. 


Tew. 


Oftblp Memaffci 
sent from 
Mew South 


Ainouiit 
muiiveil. 


•W9l 
1802 


No. 
14,062 
16.511 

15.587 


£ 

46,192 
41,746 
50.6?5 


1894 

1895 

! 1886 

1 


No. 
15.146 
17.761 
10,826 


£ 

50.567 
60.65e2 
68,040 



• Partly old. pdrtly new rules. 

Oonipawil with 1H91, thu yonr 1S90 sliows, thorefore» an increase of 
4,844 Dii'ssages, and of £2i,84tf in revenue. 



Telkpiioxes. 

The total number of lines connected with the telephone system of the 
colony on tJie 31st December, 1896, was 5,105, of which 4>550 were in 
Sydney and suburbs, and 555 ixi the country. The uumberr of tel&- 
phoaeu in use was 5,409. The laugth of wire usud in trauHiaiasiou of 
measagos cannot be given, as the telegiuph n'ires are largely used for 
telephones also. Suoie fmrticulurH re;^anUn^ telephones in the 
Auatralasian colonies in 1896-7 will Iw* found in the following table : — 



^ Colony. 


Exebaoffeii. 


Telaphuni» 


LeoKtb of Wlm 

(dlnHrwrt 
IroniTttldfrraph 

Wirw). 


Remus. 


New Soath Wnlea 


No. 
22 
13 
22 

e 

8 
4 

20 


No. 
5.45A 
2,939 

840 

1)42 

722 

5,747 


mUes. 

• 


31.955 


Victoria 


10.135 

1,043 

2.727 

677 

549 

5.201 


37,511 


Queensland 


5 22S 


South Auslrhlia 

W«tcm Aostmlia. 

Tasmania ., „....,.... 

New Zealand 


I.V'14 
6.3US 

.3,.^S2 
29,249 







• Not fnniiilieil. 
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ONE of the first results of the Census of 1891, takon on the 5tb 
Ai»ril, was the readjustment of the estimates of population. Prior 
to Unit date there had been no iictuiil count of tlie people of New South 
Wales since 1881, but an appro-viniato return wa.s made' up of the esti- 
niated population on the Slst December of each }'ear. This was done by 
taking into jvccoiint the inorrase caused by the excess of births over 
deaths, and of arrivals over departures. It is eWdent that if these dat* 
could l»e ascertained exactly, thore would be no difficult^' in making an 
accurate estimate of the jxtpulation at auy time. But although the 
machinery for the registration of births and deaths ensures a fairly correct 
return under these heads, it is not so easy to obtain exact particulars 
respecting arrivals and departures — especially departures. The lists of 
passengers aiTiving by sea are usually accurate ; but in the case of peraons 
leaving the colony, it is found that largo numbers go on board stearaen 
at the last moment, without having previously booked their nftmes, and to 
are not recorded amongst the emigrants. It therefore becomes neoesaary, 
when CKtiniating the population, to make allowance for nnreoordwl 
departures. The results of the Census of 1891, however, showed that 
thfi allowance matle on this account during the pi-e%'ious ten years was 
not suificient, and that the estimates were tlierefore in excess of the 
actual population. Consequently they were recast, and, as now pre- 
sented, the figures will be found to differ from those published prior 
to 1892. 

The following is an estimate of the population of each of the Austral- 
asian colonies on the 30th June, 1897 : — 



Colwy. 


PopuUUoD. 


JJow South Wales 


1.31 M40 


Victoria 


1,170,304 


Queensland 


480,079 


South Australia* „.,„ , 


356.H35 


A^'cHtem Australia 


157,781 


T&smania 


1 67.062 


New Zealaiidf 


719,292 






AuntralafiiA 


4,34t2J93 







Induding NortJiem TarritoQ*. 



t Exc-luiire of 30,864 MaoriM. 



the preceding table due allowance has been made for unrccordwl 
and, in the case of Western Australia, for unrecorded arrivab 
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which took place in the nortliern parts of tliat enormous territory, where 
there did not exist proper official means of keeping account of the 
adventurers who, front time to time, attracted hy rumours of its vast 
natural resources, visited tliat comparatively unknown land. The pro- 
portion of population belonging to each colony at the middle of 1<S97 
was as follows: — New South Wales, .1006 p«r cpni. ; Victoria, 26*82 
percent.; Queensland, 1 1 -00 per cent. ; South AustnUia, SIS percent. ; 
Western Australia, ti'fiii per cent. ; Tasmania, 383 |>er cent. ; and New 
Zealand, lC-49 percent. 

The estimated [xipulation of New South Wales at the close of various 
years from 1861 to 1896, will be found hereunder:— 



Yeu-. 


M«le«. 


FenuUec 


Total. 


1861 


201.574 


156.404 


357,07a 


1866 


23fi.ll6 


193.607 


42.S,SI.^ 


1871 


282,846 


234.912 


517.758 


1876 


33.S,nI5 


280.666 


«U. ISI 


18S1 


429.020 


353,060 


782. OSO 


18S6 


543.260 


446.080 


080.340 


1891 


630,870 


n34.4:» 


i,ior»,3«K> 


1802 


646.540 


55J,110 


1,I97.6.'50 


1803 


658,900 


664.380 


1,223,370 


18M 


672,050 


678.500 


1,251.4.30 


1805 


68,^.100 


692.710 


1.277.870 


isue 


605.1,50 


602,490 


1,297,640 



For the whole of Australasia the average rate of increase of popula- 
tion during the ten year.s endfMl 1896 wan 2*46 per cent., the highest 
rate in anyone year within tln^ i>erio<i being 3'18 per cent, in 1887, 
and the loweat, 2'00 per cent, in 189G. The rush to West<*ni Australia 
since 1891 has given that colony the largest average annual increase 
daring the deeadc, namely, 13 30 per cent. The movement of population 
was subject to great variation in the course of the ten years, an actual 
decrease of 083 per cent, being experienced in 1888, while in 1896 the 
highest rate of growth was reached with 36"2K |ver cent. (Jueenslnnd 
is the colony which, next to Western Au-'^tralia, has bad the highest 
rate of increase, the average annual rate being 3-43 per cent., with a 
maximuiu of 5-90 per cent, in 1887, and a niinirnum of 2-3.'3 i>er cent 
in 1890- New South Wales liad an increase averaging 2*7.'> ]>er cent, 
annually, with a maximum rate of 387 per cent, in IS91, and a mini- 
mum of 1*55 in 1890 ; while Victoria occupied the lowest position, with 
an average rale of inci-oase of but 1*62 per cent. It is interesting to 
ci>mparc the two great colonie,s of the Australian gn>up in this matter 
of movement of popidation during the past few years. In the first two 
years of the decade the rate of increase in Victoria wiw higher than in 
New South Wales, and at the Census of 1891 the former colony had a 
majority of 8,171 inhabitants, In every year since 1&89, however, New 
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Soutii \Vale8 lias had the f^eaber rntv of iuoreoae, Victoria acttmlljr 
experiencing' a decreade to the extent of 0r)8 per cent in 1H96, at the 
end <tf which yc^r it was oBtimHtwl that tho fiouthem province hud 
122,752 inhahitftnt« lean than Xpw 8outh Wales. Tn the other three 
colonies of Tasmania, Ni^w Zealand, and South Australia. th«3 annual 
increase during the last ten years was at the rate of 2'36 per cent., 1'96 
per cent., and 1*70 per cent. reK|>ectivoly. The maximum rate in 
Tasmania was 5-04 jwr cent, in I-SIH ; in Nhw Zealand, 3-30 per ceiit. ia 
1803: and in South Australia, 3'3G i)er cent, in 1892. In Tiiamauia 
the ininitnuu mUi of incrwHse wtia O-'M j»er cent, in 1892, and in Ne» 
Zealand, 0-44 per cent, in IrtftS ; whik^ in South Australia an a^^tual 
decrease at tbo rate of 0-51 per cent, was experienced in the year 18t*t*, 
The rate of increase for the whole of Auatralasia waa 3'18 per cent, in 
1887 ; in 1896 it was 2 per cent. 

The growth of population in the continent of Australia, and also in 
the whole of Australasia, in periods from ISGl to the end of IS9C, is 
ahowu in the follow inj^ table : — 



Ynu. 


CoaOAWtuf Aortnllftw 


AiMtmloiia. 


1861 


1.076.666 


1.265.898 


1866 


1.345.058 


1,(140.540 


1871 


1,601.295 


1.970,066 


1876 


1.855,996 


2,360,555 


1881 


2.204,495 


2.822.999 


1.SS6 


2,677.911 


3.398, 6r.8 


1891 


3,112,359 


3.899,036 


ISW2 


3.181,697 


3,9S5,*J7-4 


181)3 


3,^11.613 


4.0«8,:W2 


1894 


3,310.182 


4,1.53.766 


1805 


.T 37^.967 


4.238.407 


1896 


3.442,873 


4,3'J3,148 



The following tahle givea the net increa»o of male and female popn- 
latiou in New South Wale^ during each year since 1887, allowanM 
l>eing made for the perbona whose departure from the colony WM not 
formally recorded : — 



Tw, 


Hftlef. 


FtentlM. 


ToUl. 


1887 


15,090 


15,900 


«W(1RRF 


1S8S 


14.840 


1&.9I0 


30.750 


1889 


15,820 


14*920 


3fl.74<» 


1800 


20,640 


19.400 


4U.040 


1891 


21,220 


22,L»20 


4:J.4-U» 


1892 


15,870 


Ifi.BSO 


.12. .^50 


1S9S 


12.450 


13,270 


2.-.. 720 


1894 


J3,«60 


14,I1M) 


2fi.0Nrt 


1803 


12,210 


14,210 


20.420 


1506 


9,990 


9.780 


19.770 



INCREASE or IMMIGRATION. 
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Tested by tUe voluntary influx of populfttion — and no t*?st t-oiiJd b« 
more practical — the attraction wlijcli New South Wales has oH'ei-etl to 
the sottler for loany yt^ars is uiost inarkej. An long aH tht; baluiico 
of attraction reiuainetl witli tlie oth<^r colonies, ho long did the tide of 
iminigratioii set to their shores ; but for many yeufs past New South 
Wal^ has oifered a more suhatantial rcwai-d to the gettler than any of 
it» nei^hliouns — if AVowtei-n Australia bo excepte*! — and the roKult is 
Been in the increased numbers who liave come hither. The table given 
below shows the total increase in population in each of the Australasian 
colouietf duriuju; the ten yeai-s Ix'tweeu the Census of I«S81 und that of 
1691, together with a distribution of this increase between tlie two 
sources: — 



Oolftny. 


Tntd 


Natural 
Incfe— ». 


NetlncToiaB 

duo bi 
luuni^mtion. 


New South Waltft 


380,766 

27S.a'59 
1 MO, 1 93 

23.398 


217.988 

161,6I»8 

77.417 

86.287 

fl*202 


102.828 


Victoria , , 


110,361 


QncciiHlAitd 

Soutli Aiistralis 


102,776 
(— ) 28,278 


Wtstern AuatnUia 


14,106 








Cotttineofc uf Auitmlia . . . 

Twinftnia 

New Zeiil&ud „ 


920,425 
134,621 


552.632 
25,00! 
127,184 


36T,7M 

5,961 

7.437 


AuBtraUsia 


1.086.098 


704.817 


381.101 







Tbc Blen(— )ln(lioatMdtiortiUi!. 

Tliis table KhowH tb^t out of a total increase by immigration of 
381,191 persons, tho large ]^raportion of 43 per cent, found a homo 
in New South Wales, a-s against 31 i>er cent attracte<l to Victoria, and 
27 percent, to Queensland. In the total of 162,828 persons credited 
to New South Wales ure iucludud 34,071) assisted immigranta. During 
the same period 103,140 asnibtetl imniigrnnts iirrived in Queensland; 
lut as the net increase from inimigmtion was only 1O2.770, it is evident 
^hat some of the people who were assisted to enuffrato to that colony did 
Jiot HMiiain ther(\ Since 18G0. the year following the separation of 
^iueensland, the arrivals in New Soxith Wales have in every year, 1862 
■uid 1 896 alone oxci']>tt>J. exceedeil tlio d0i>artures. The ^oatest apparent 
xcess dnrinj^ any one year was in 1883, when tho number of arrivals 
>riig greater than the dejiarturcs by 28,570. 

Assisted imraijifration dates from 1832. From that year until the 
pnictical cessation of the system in 1888, it w:is, with slijjht interrup- 
tions, the settled policy of New South Wales to ^ant assistance to 
richirable persons who wished to make their home in tho colony. In 
(ije 1803 edition of this book will be found a statement allowing the 
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increase by assisted inunigration up to that year. During 1894 tlie 
assisted immigrants arriving in the colony numliercd 67, of whom IJ 
wei-o adult males, i!8 adult fenialeii, 18 male children, aud 8 female 
children ; liurinfj; 189r), 1^7 perHonB, of whom '2 wer^ adult males, 16 
adult females, 12 male children, aud 7 female children; and during 
1896, 17 persom*, of whom 8 were adult males, 3 adult females 3 
male children, and 3 female children. It may be explained that thtf 
porsonH 8till assisted in making their way to the colony tirv brought out 
in terms of a promise which was mmie to emigi'ants while the Bystem tif 
assisted imuiigratioii was in force, namely^ that if any ineniliers of % 
family chtxwing to remain behind ahould afterwardfl desire to follow 
their friends t<i their new home, they should be aHsistod to emigrate on 
tbe wime terms. To the end of 1S96, the assisted immigrants who 
arrived in the colony numbered 211,923, viz., 76,839 men, 81,913 
women, 27,246 boys, and 25,926 girls. Of those, 77,276 have arrived 
since the year 1861, viz., 28,931 men, 29,079 women, 9,760 boys, and j 
9,506 girls. 

As recorded in the Shipping Office, the person-s arriving in the colony 
by sea during tint last ten yearw were lis stated below. The shipjung 
authorities do uot classify the children according to sex : — 



Teu*. 


AdulU. 


ChUdren. 


Total 


Hate. 


FraiiAlc. 


Total. 


Ini 111 Ik nulla. 


1SS7 


43,769 


15,236 


59,006 


4.413 


63,418 


18Sd 


40.295 


15,446 


55.741 


4,435 


60,176 


1RS9 


39,206 


16,719 


65.927 


4.855 


00,782 


1890 


43,124 


19,107 


62.231 


5.2ft5 


07,516 


1601 


44, ft 10 


19,318 


03.837 


6,082 


69.919 


1S92 


3!»,.>rt8 


17,7.'>7 


57.295 


4.002 


62,197 


1R93 


42,536 


18,603 


61.139 


5,770 


66.909 


1S94 


46,91" 


21,823 


68,740 


6,S48 


75,688 


1895 


4«.3.T8 


'1-2,7 W 


69.057 


6.994 


76,061 


189G 


ns.uw 


lS,a4*2 


56,506 


6,127 


62.633 



The departupea during the same period were as follow : — 



Year. 




Adulta. 




Chndren. 


Total 


Male. 


F^malo. 


Toital 


EmlCianti^ 


1887 


38,162 


12.439 


50,601 


3,610 


54.220 


1888 


36.273 


14.553 


50,831 


4.070 


54.901 


1889 


32,535 


i4,o:if) 


40,505 


3,753 


50.318 


1800 


34.;«)2 


15.635 


49,8;H7 


4,043 


63.880 


1891 


33,877 


14.512 


48,389 


3,684 


52,073 


1802 


33.830 


14.82S 


48,667 


4,020 


62.687 


1893 


37,923 


16.379 


54.302 


4,548 


58.850 


1894 


41,060 


19.292 


60.352 


5,624 


65.976 


1805 


40,747 


19.549 


60,296 


6,038 


60,334 


1890 


36,941 


18,766 


65,707 


6,809 


62,510 
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i. reoord of the arrivals Ai^rl d^irtiircs overland is only available for 
iMt llino v^ars. Tire ti;nirea ure as follow ; — 



r 

Ytfur. 


Arrirali 


DcpartuRft. 


Uolea. 


Femolffl; 


ToUl. 


UftlM. 


Pom&lML 


ToUL 


1888 


32,808 


9.036 


41,SKM 


29,603 


9.024 


38.526 


1880 


44.i24 


17,231 


61,35» 


44,507 


17,215 


81.722 


ism 


50,183 


19.0!2 


Oft, 1 95 


47,621 


17,937 


05,(338 


l»Ol 


*k),H26 


28.409 


(J0.2:i5 


39,631 


2G,«90 


06,;«7 


1803 


37.091 


24.959 


02,050 


37,362 


25.372 


62.734 


1893 


27,519 


17,656 


4fi,l75 


29,176 


20,031 


49,207 


ISIU 


25,247 


i«,r*«2 


40.800 


27.328 


18,114 


4.i,442 


1809 


33.427 


11».368 


32,7M 


35,830 


2I.2»6 


57.125 


1896 


37.o3« 


21.324 


58^860 


36,740 


21,050 


57.600 



The Cesbcs or 1891. 

A Cenaus is taken in Now South Wnles once in ten j'ears. The last 
enuimTiition took place on tho nitrht of Sunday, 5tb April, lyyi, and 

fll particulars relating to it will \te found in the "General Kei>ort on 
e Eleventh Census of New Sooth Wules," Sydney, 189^1, 



DisTniRUTiON OP Skxes. 



Tho distribution of the sexes has undergone little change for many 
ywirs pasL This will be evident from the following iigures, which j(iv* 
the prnportions of males aiul females to the whole populution at the last 
four decennial censuses, and at the ond of each year since the last censoft 
iros taken : — 



Twr* 


MMim. 


Fcuutea. 


Ymr. 


Miili"^. 


FeuulH. 


1861 


56-67 


43*43 


1803 


63-87 


40-13 


1071 


54-67 


45-33 


1804 


63-77 


40-23 


1861 


M*86 


4514 


1806 


53-02 


46*38 


1801 


54*14 


45*86 


1806 


6857 


4643 


1808 


68-08 


46-02 









IP rxcess of nmle over female population is chiefly at the au;es of 
10 to 00 years, and is only what iai to be ex|Kfcted in a country thed 
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population of which is largely recruited by imnaigi'atioD. It will bo 
observe*!, hrAvever, that, owing to the lower ileath-mte of females, the 
disproportion between the sexes is being Htcadily iesscnecL 



Ages of the People. 

The CensuH of 1891 bus furnished full particulars with regard to tl 
ages of the people of New South Wales at that date. The table given 
below allows the number of persons, male and female, at oach *|uin- 
quennial period of age. The males in their *2l6t year numbered 1 K-L'4. 
and the femiUes, 10,857 : — 






1 A«w. 


Tutal PDinjlAlion. 


Per lOO.OOOoT PopaUtion. 


MiklM. 


FciD&Ics. 


Penoiu. 


lUlet. 


FnaalM. 


UnderS years 


84,014 

72.805 

62,230 

54,267 

57,963 

59,895 

52,U5 

40.380 

31.446 

27,064 

22.763 

16.716 

12,690 

7.030 

6,048 

2.842 

1,294 

422 

142 

21 

12 

1,33:3 


81,736 

71.359 

61,186 

54,476 

53,441 

46, 9M 

36,600 

27,303 

22,237 

18,658 

14,853 

10,812 

7,762 

4.905 

3,692 

1.003 

877 

284 

79 

^? 

435 


166,75(1 

144,254 

123.416 

108.743 

111.404 

10f>,845 

88,805 

67,683 

53,683 

46,712 

37,606 

' 27,528 

20,452 

11.935 

8,740 

4,745 

2,171 

706 

221 

48 

19 

1.76S 


13,716 
11.900 
10.159 
8.859 
9.462 
9,778 
8,508 
6,592 

5,iat 

4,417 

3,714 

2.729 

2,072 

1,I4S 

824 

464 

211 

69 

23 

3 

2 

218 


15,728 


5 yean and under 10 

10 „ „ 15 

15 „ „ 20 

20 „ „ 25 

25 „ „ 30 

30 „ „ 35 

^ M 1. 40 

40 „ „ 45 

45 „ „ 60 

50 ,. „ 65 

55 „ „ 60 

00 „ „ 65 

65 „ „ 70 

70 „ „ 75 

75 „ „ 80 

80 ., .. 85 

«5 .. .. 90 

90 „ „ 95 

95 „ „ 100 

100 ,, and over 


13.731 
11.774 
10.483 

10,2*4 

7,0(W 

6.2W 

4,27« 

3,59l> 

2.&5S 

2,0S1 

1,4'>4 

944 

710 

306 

169 

66 

U 

6 

1 


Unspecified ,, 


81 






All ages 


612,562 


610,672 


1.132,234 


100.000 lflU.0(» 










It will be noticed that there is a gradual diminuiion in the naznber 
of persons at the, tlifVercTit |>eriod8 of age from infancy to old age, the 
only exception I>fing thr- period between 20 and 25 years of age Tlie 
females show a steady fulling off at each period from the top to the 
bottom of the column ; but the males show an increase in the two 
periods from 20 to 25 yenra and from 25 co 30 years— the ages 
when the physical energies of men should be at the highest point 
Altogether, the table shows the composition of the people of this colosy 
to ai)proach very nearly that of a theoretically perfect community. 



H 
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SuppOBTiso, Military, and REPEOuucriVE Ages. 

Assuming tbat males from 20 to 60 yeai-s of age arc capable of 
suiiporting themselves^ it will be found that New South Wales possessed 
at the iMst census period no less than 30(3,911 males of that desirable 
class, or 5048 per cent, of the male population, excluding aborigines. 
There were but 29,170 males of 60 years of age and over, representing 
only 4-8 per cent, of the total male po]»ulation ; while tho ix^maining 
271,9'-''2 males, forminj< 44'7*2 per cent, of tho total numljer, were under 
SO yeai-8 of age. Tho number of malc^ from 20 to 40 years — the 
inilitary age, that iit, the ago of thow> upon whom the iirst call for the 
defence of the country would naturally be made — was 209,589, equal to 
34*47 per cent, of the male population. 

From 16 to 45 ye-ars of age is usually considered the reproductive 
period of life in females. There wt;re at the ceniius date 239,503 such 
females in New South Wales, or 46*43 per cent of tho female 
population. 

It may be presnmed that at the middle of the year 1897 the population 
of New South Wales includetl 354,600 nialea from 20 to CO years of 
age, 314,100 under 20 years, and 33,700 of 60 years and upwardf*. The 
number of males of military age at that date may bo set down at 
242,100. Females of the repro*luctive periixl of life would number 
2K2,700. 

BiHTHPLACES OP THE PEOPLE. 

Of the 1,123,954 people, exclusive of 8,280 aborigines, who composed 
the |>opulation of New South Wales when the Census was tuken in 
1891, the bii-thphicea of all but 1»301 were recorded; but of those who 
failed to state the place of their nativity 1,206 had British, and 95 had 
foreign names. Tlio following table shows the birthplaces of the 
|K>pu]ation : — 



BIrtliptuM. 


Milct. 


FenuOea 


TOUL 


BritLih Umpire. 
AtutmlMia 

N«w Sfiulh Walot 


SS.7M 
4,887 
0,860 

844 
8,076 
4,883 

471 

92.017 
3.f32 
SS.OSS 
30,44U 
127 

1,3(» 


801,520 
17.8Trt 

s.iau 

7.8«0 

tm 

2,77tt 

4.133 

4U3 

(>«,61S 

1.7115 

18.795 

60 

4»1 
67 


72fi,015 


Vict aria 


4U.7flS 


QQDenaland 


10.17.1 


rimiih Auftrmllft 


17.710 


WMtem Aiulnlia 


id 




5,861 




fl^OlS 


AuHtralia <rolony n<rt dcflDcd) 


871 


United Kirwion— 

Enirt»nd 


140, 5.13 


WiUm 


4,907 


Rfsotlund , , , 


Kd.Sil 


Irelaod , 


7S,«&1 


Klin in flan PntBWfioni • 


177 


AjUiIc Vommmiot»— 

ItkIU 


1,60A 


(»Ui«n ... ...*. 


* 806 







I^p 






■ 




^^^^^1 
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^M Birthplwwa. 


Halm 


Females. 


IMal. 


^H BrttUh Bmpin—aoutiaojDd, 

^^B i^iiti Afrim , 


IM 
$B 

886 
73 
IM 


llfl 

m 

IS 

180 
M 
9U 

184 


1 

480 

888 

1.07« 
4U 
88 

S88 


^^K \f^..^*i.» 




^^M American Powmtem 
^^H Ehniiiiiion o( OmuuI 


1a „„, 


^M WeattndlM 




^^1 Oihen 




^^M Polynorimn Poaeadons 


i»h Empire 


^H Total. Drlt 


671,715 


&ao,ii)i 1 i.owt.una | 






^^^^1^ Fintiffn Countrfa. 

^ ^iropean (Tonnlrics (tndudiDg Powmmjoiu oat of 
^^M lUiTOite)— 


6.n7fi 
1,718 

W7 

ffS 
£» 

4m 

?4fl 
14M 

1.27C1 

2*n 

'241 

18 

3.S37 

l.-ilM 

2 

173 

188 

S,S09 
IW 

369 


S,S8» 
&fi8 
UD 
M 
48 
1« 
100 
38 

at 

218 
M 

u 

1 

inn 

t48 
2 

10ft 
11 
11 

67 
S70 

:.7 

tl7 


fl.58* 1 
1.170 

aSB 

Ui 
848 

IN 

8M 
181 

i» 

8.W 

1.47T 

« 

181 

I8f 

'■S 


^^^K Cm^l.^. ..ti.l L>.^uia> 


ioiia., i>. •..•«.......•..<*■• 


^^H If 11 -It In 




^^^1 ii....^««l- 


^^H Hj^iri and I'nvieKsl' 


Hm ,,, 


winns ■.. 


^^B 




^^H \rVth-rlTimti inrt IV ■""*'"" 


^^H n..i,^...„ 




^^H P<^«M 


Mtona.... ,... 


^^^1 "rii^ay 






^^H OtiHT Balkan fttatc 


i .....»•..,.»..•...»...■ 


^^H Swedcu anil Xorwa 


V 


^H luly 




1^^ EurOjir (<;ountr> no 
AaUtlt Connlriea— 








( >tlior9 . .•..•>•..•■•... !.■*•.« «•• .... 


^^1 Arrimn rfrnntrim .■ 


^" American Orantrie*— 

rniiml 81aO(ia , . 


utlun A 


ftyXynmUk 




^H Tnfnl, Fntf'— '•^"'••''*-'-* 


;H.2ni 


&.M)3 


j»,ve 




■ ■ ■ I 


^M AtSaft— 

^H PrtHih Vnmm 


1.0B7 
20 

013 

U 


ens 

10 

ma 
11 


10^ 


^^H F^rf'rn N^'-'-t 


^B Unipedflrd- 

^H HHHrh Kninrr „, ,, ,., , , , 




Total Population (cxvhisiva ot Atjorfi^nei)., 


Q08,ogs 


&l&.Wil 


t.lXS^M 


A coniparison of the racial composition of the people at tbe la»t fiw 1 
cennnn poriocls i.s nirortlivi l>v the tiihle ;^iveti Ik»1ow. It will 1* (W«) ■ 
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of AuKtiulafiion-bom to t\w total population advanced from 47*03 per 
(.^eot. to 71*53 per cent., while that of the persons bom in the Britiith 
Isles declined from 45-19 per cent, to 23*5 per cent : — 



NftUonaJlty. 


IfiOl. 


1871. 


mi. 


1801. 


New South Waloa 

Other Austrftlasian Colonics 


percent. 

45'69 

1*34 

23-68 

15-63 

5-19 

0-89 

o-w 


percent. 

58*38 

2-«7 

019 

17-33 

12-49 

3-98 

0*37 

0*68 


per cent. 

61-95 
5-9G 
0122 

14-32 
9-21 
8-34 
0-41 
0-69 


per oent 

64-08 

7-50 


Aborigiuea 


0-73 


KogUth „ *„.„ «.... 

Ira „ „.v 

Scotch 


1318 
6-63 
3-20 


Welah 


0-44 


^ilfchi-r Kntiali Suhpirtii 


0-71 


^F Tot&l. Bntish Subjects 

Ohineec 




93-21 


66-09 


96-00 


96-47 


3*70 
1-56 
1*53 


1-43 
1-31 
117 


1-36 
100 
1-55 


1*16 


f^fflllMtl , , . 


0-84 


OUicr ForcigDem .< 


1*53 


Total. Foreigners 




6-79 


3*91 


S'91 


3-53 







Of the Austmlasiaii n/itives living within JTew Siiuth "Wah^s when 
the 1891 Census was taken, 280,024 wero iidulte, the birthplaces of 
wLoo) were as follow : — 



Birthplace. 


Mak*. 


Fenuiw. 


Total. 

* 


Jlew Sooth Wales 


ii5,5.'n 

15.235 
2,003 
5,215 
167 
2.599 
2.258 
359 


116.571 

I0.8"^r) 

2,060 

3,576 

150 

2.248 

1,562 

276 


2S2,I01 


Victoria ..^... 


2li,050 


QoeensUuid •••■.....m 


4.003 


South Australia............... 


8.791 


Wcatcm Aastrftlia.. ...> 


317 


Taomania „„ 

New Zealand 


4.847 

3.H20 

635 






ToUl 


143,356 


137,208 


280,624 



The question of the Chinese and other alion races \& elsewhere dis- 
cussed in this chapter. 

Centralisation of Population. 

One of the most notable problems in the progress of modern civilisation 
is the tendency of th*.* population, pvt'rywheiv exhibiUnl in the cliief 
countries of the world, to accumulate in great citieb. ^ot only ia this 
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apparent in England, France, and other countries where the develop* 
ment of manufactures has brought about an entire change in the emploT- 
nients of the people, and has necessarily caused the aggregation of 
workei-s in towns, but it is seen also in the United States, the most 
favoured country for the agricultural labourer. It is noticed, too, that 
in all new couutricH there ia a tendency for imuiigniuts to locate thein- 
Belves in and near the great cities, and the colony of New South Wales 
is no exception to tho rule. 

Aa far back as 1861, when the native-bom population amounted to 
only 45*69 per cent, of the inhabitantj* of the colony, tlie number living 
in Sydney and suburbs fonued only 4213 per cent, of the nietropoiitui 
population; while British-born colonists, forming 46*18 per cent, of the 
inhabitjirita of the colony, constituted 02-93 per cent, of the dwellers in 
the city and environs. In 1891 the native-born formed 64-76 j»er cent 
of the total population, but the proportion of native-boni rctiident in 
the nietropoh'tan area liad risen to 58*63 per cent., and the proportion 
of BritiHh-boni ha*I decline*! to 30'5l per cent. Of late years, nutiveb of 
the other colonics who have been attracted to New South Walea havf 
Hhown no decided preference for either the metropolis or the rural dia- 
tricts ; but such sli^^ht difierenco as there is is in favour of towni life. 
The non-British population have, as a rule, preferred the country dis- 
tricts to Sydney. latterly, however, there has bpcn a tendency on the 
part of certain foreign elements to gravitate towanls the chief city. 
This is especially noticeable amongst Chinese and Hindoos, as well u in 
the case of Syrian.^ and others fi-om the Levant. 

The conditit)ns of progress in the Atistnilasian colonies approximate 
somewhat to those of the United States, and a comparison between the 
increase of town population there and in New South Wales is not 
without interest The great defect in the comparison arises from the 
facL that in America there exist many large cities, while in New Soulli 
Wales there i.s practically only one, The population of the Unitwl 
States for four periods, and the proportion of rural to city populatioa, 
will be seen below : — 



PopuUtioii 
Year. ot the 

1 United States. 


Population of PcTountajpe ot 
CiUM of United LrlMii Ut ToUt 
BUUs. 1 Pnpuiktioa. 


1860 
1870 

1880 
1890 


31,443.321 
38,558,371 
50.155.783 
63,022,2.-»0 


5.072,250 
S.071.873 

n.3i8,:M7 

18,284,385 


IC-I3 
20-93 
22-57 
29-20 



The rapid increase of city population shown above has given rise to 
considerable speculation. It seems an establiuhed fact that the mov^ 
ment of population towards the towns in the old countries of the world 
is a sign of the desire of the rural population for an impruvemt^i ii> 
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circumstances ; for, like every other coinnio<Uty, labour gravitates 

to the market wlxcre it will obtiiin the highest price. In Anienca 

I the increase in town jjopulation has been derived mninly from abroad ; 

and there secnw no reason to supjmse that, large as tliu proportion of 

xirban population has become, it has reached an unhealthy stage. In 

Aastrahisia, however, the case is dili'ereut, and it is iinpot-sible to believe 

that healthy jirogreas is consistent with the wonderful growth of the 

nietro{)<)lis fit the expense of the eountrir-. Over b7 per cent, of the 

' increniM* due to inimigniHori in New South Wales during the period 

I 1881-01 was retained in the metropolis. In this colony the proportion 

I of town population is even more remarkable than in the United States^ 

Swill be seen from the table here given, showing the percentage of 
pulation of Sydnov and suburbs and of the country districts :^ 
• 

For the neighbouring colony of Victoria, the corresi>onding figures 
are : — 



Tear. 



Vetropolltan. 



Country. 



1871 
18SI 
ISUL 



per cent, 
20-70 
2fi-7» 



pur cent. 
73 30 
73-27 
69*66 
U6-74 



Yiftr. 



HetroiK>HUU]. 



Countrj', 





per cent. 


per cent. 


isni 


'ZaSii 


74-n 


187! 


28-87 


7113 


I88t 


32*81 


6719 


1891 


42-49 


67 -31 



In the table of urban [lopulation of the United States on page 598 
are included all towns exceeding 8,000 inhabitants ; nevertheless, 
the prop*>rtion to tho whole is much leas there than in eitlier New South 
Wales or Victoria, where only the chief citv has bofni taken. The cose 
of ^relboumc is even more nmi-ked than that of Sydney ; for during the 
thirty years covered by the table the growth of Melboui'iie at the 
expense of the rural districts has been proportionately greater than 
the growth of Sydney, and up to the year 1892 its actual numerical 
increase was also greater. During the last four years, however, a 
e numlter of breadwinners have left these cities for tlie west, while 
je, again, have gone to the country in search of oceujtation whicl* 
they have failed to find in town, and consequently the proportion of 
urban population is now soniewliat less than it was at the date of the 
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last oonsiis. At the eUwe of 189() it is ealimutwl that Syilney 
fiuburbs contuinwi 31*60 per cent, of the popultitiou of New South 
W'alfts, and Meiboume ami suhurhs 38*40 |>er cent, of the populAtioii of 
Victoria. The following figures reju'osent the populAtion nf the oit)- 
ftnd suburbs of Sydney uud of Melbourne at tho eud of ea«th year: — 



Year. 


audav. 


Uelbourae. 


rmr. 


Sjrdoey. 


Uelbogroe. 


1861 
1871 

1881 
1886 
1801 


95.50G 
13(t.483 
237.300 
306,270 
309,270 


I39.8fi0 

206.780 
2*Ml.34t 
3S«;t.5I2 
401.1142 


1892 
1893 
1804 
1805 
1806 


411.710 
421,030 
4*23.600 

4ttH.60O 
410,000 


474.810 
444,832 
438,lk55 
447.665 
45MI0 



I 






The extraordinary progress of Sydney and Melbourne has no j:»amllel 
anion;^At tlio citii« of the Old World. Even In America tho riAe of iiw 
great cities lias been aceomjtauicd by a somewhat corresponding increase in 
the rural population. In the AustraloKian colonies^ however, — perhnj^ 
for the first time in the history of the world — is seen tl»e disquieting 
sjwctacle of magnificent cities L^rowing with wonderful rapidity, and 
embracing within their limits one-third of the population of the lorritnry 
of whicJi they are the centre. The cliief cities of Llio other Australasian 
colonifJi prewnt somewhat similar features to Sydney and Melltourn*^; 
but, with the exception of Adelaide, which contains fully two-fifch» 
of tho wliole population of South Australia, tliey are not so large in 
proportion to their rural population. 

The one .'^atiK factory feature in connection with the growth of lh(» 
chief cities of Auhtmlasia is that, in spite of their inordiniito sire when 
compared with the population of the colonies, they Iwve not grown hy 
the pr<x:es8 of absorbing the rural population. This <{uesti<tn was fully 
disctiHsml by the author in liis ie|>ort upon the last census of New Smtb 
"Wales, an<l it may suffice to repeat here that the growth of tht* 
Australian cities is due mainly to the physical configuration of ihfr 
oontinentf which makes no other mode of development pjssible— for 
here are no great rivei-s with leagues of navigable waterway stretchio; 
into the heart of the country' far remote from the seaports. To buui» 
extent the growth of cities has also been favoured by the coramerciAl 
development of the colonies. For many years wool-growing has hreii 
the staple industry of the country ; and while the actual tending cd 
flocks neetls few hands, and those widely scattered, the handling of h»li» 
of wool at a convenient place of shipment demands all the re«ouro«a<if 
a great commercial centre. Alst>, gold-<]igging. to which the colooic* 
owe so much, is not an industry likely to promote permanent settlewcBt 
in the interior. Tlie miner of the |>ast was in eveiy resjiect a nooMU): 
if suecftf sful in his quest after the precious nnUal, he became an emignftt 
to the ohl world or a sojourner in an Australian capital. 
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'he estimated |>opulation of the chief cities of the Ausiralauun colonies 

at the end of lt>yf> ia given below :— 



Gtty. 



Syiiney 

Meltiourno ».....»» 

AUelatUe ......^. .^. *....«.• 

Brisbane 

AVfUingtun .. 

Hobnrt 

Perth 



Population. 
91flt DeoeiiilMr. ISO0. 



410,000 
4.M.110 
14.\2I2 
1(K),I)I3 

37,^85 
34.129 



VUington, the capit4Ll of New Zealand, is not tho most poimlous 
city in that colony ; Auckland, Cliristchurch, and Dunodin, all contain 
larger {lopulations. 

Sydney stands uloue amongst Australian cities for convenience of 
UMtttioM and natural Advantages for extcn^al and internal tradc^ and the 
Hbgvess it hoa utade in weultli and po|ntliition hau not been 1&8K than 
expoctation waminted. At the census of 1861 the population of the 
whole metropolis was 9r),r)9G ; ten years later it had risen to 130,483; 
while at the census of 1881 the number had reached 224.211 ; and at the 
census of 1891, 383,380. The growth of the city and suburbs and of 
the country district*! may l»e traced in tho following table, showing the 
Limate<l jxtpulation on the 3l8t December of each year: — 



L„. 


Motropoltton. 


Oovntrr. 


X«w South Wa1««. 














} 


at>. 


SoburtM. 


TMaI. 




HftlM. 


itteniOM. 


ToltL 


1870 


75,493 


ti»,0tl5 


IM.&78 


SG4,0(n 


371, M3 


E(t»nfl 


496,060 


ure 


8^«)7 


78,808 


164,07r> 


430,23E 


ass.oM 


271.917 


fiM,Sfl7 


IS80 


M).e8S 


i^.soa 


383,880 


624.O04 


40O.S2I 


338,720 


T47,«eo 


1886 


122,010 


10i),<MO 


a03.SA0 


(ld7,O20 


(23.000 


4X1,840 


M0.670 


ueo 


111,060 


8aB,oao 


ffiO.OlO 


741,820 


00»,A&0 


611.310 


1.121.M0 


IWl 


IW.OW 


200.180 


sev.mu 


700,090 


080.870 


534.430 


1,105,900 


Utt 


100,880 


306.390 


411.710 


7».»40 


040,640 


061.110 


1,197.060 


UBB 


i06,aw> 


3U,140 


421,080 


»e,s40 


OBB.aeo 


GM.SW 


1.223.370 


IfiM 


108,870 


SIO.TSO 


423,(no 


aS7.S50 


ff7«06O 


578,600 


1, •151.460 


ISBG 


100,000 


30(J,M0 


40S,50O 


800,370 


«8»,100 


5W.710 


J.2T7.870 


UM 


O6.»0 


SU,0TO 


410,00(1 


817 jUO 


006,160 


002,400 


1,»?,040 



The increase of population during the twenty years which closed 
^with 189Chasbeenl40-43 percent, in the raetroi»olis, and 100-07 jicrcent. 
fin (he country districts. The ]X)puljition of the whole colony lias looro 
ithan doubletl itself during tins period, the total for 1896 showing an 
of lll'2ti per cent, on the number in 1^70. 
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The incorporated area in the metropolitan district is about 141 Rqunre 
miles, or 90,230 acres, ho that the average density of [wpulation at tht 
end of the year was 4*54 persons per acre, flome of the more immediate 
suburbs lieiiig more densely jwpulated than the city itself. The area 
of hind permanently dedicated for public rf*creation in the nujtropolis 
is 3,053 acres (including the Centennial Park, the urea of which is about 
530 acres), equal to nearly one-twentieth of the total extent of tin? 
district, which must certairdy be looked upon as a verj* liboml provision 
for the maintenance of public health. This is quite apart from tht 
National Park, an ai-ea of 36,320 ncres, which is within an honr'^ 
journey by train of the city ; and of the Ku-ring-gai Cliase, 35,300 acres 
in oxt-ent, whicli lias recently boon reserved for public rocreatioa in tbr 
valley of the Hawkesburj'. The area of Melbourne and suburbs it 
163,942 acnis, or about 25t) square miles, and the population at the oad 
of the year 1896 was 451,110; this sliows a density of population of 
274 perwjns to the acre. The area reserved hs public i-ecreatiou ground* 
within the l>oundary of Melbourne and suburbn is 5,329 acres. 

The suburbs of Sydney comprii?e forty distinct municipalities, tlie 
population of which, at the date of the census of 1891 and at the end 
of 1896, will be found below : — 



Himkili»Uty. 



PopnUtlon 

Mb April, 



Population 

aitt Dec. 

IWO. 



Mufilulpallty. 



Popaktira PnpnlrflM 
5U) AprQ, ' XM li«e^ 



Alexandria 

AnrmnihLle 

Aftlitiehl ,. 

Bahimin 

Botany 

Botany, North 

Burwood 

CAinperdown.. 
Cnnterbury .. 

Concord 

Darlington 

Drunimoyne .. 

Eniiehl 

Ernkuieville ., 

Five Dock 

Glebe 

Hunter'* Hill.. 

Hunitville 

Kngarah 

L^nc Cove 



7,505 
4.075 
11.697 
33,475 
2,060 
2,407 
6,227 
6.658 
2.426 
2.J07 
3.405 
1.451 
2,050 
5.275 
1»250 
17.075 
3.633 
3,176 
2,328 
025 



7.870 

7,430 

12,630 

23,000 
2,460 
2.090 
6,300 
7.000 
3,350 , 
2,300 I 
3.500 I 
i!,I(K) , 
2,230 
5,400 , 
1.400 

16.680 
4.000 
5.330 
3,190 
1.200 



Leichbardt ... 

Maidy 

Marrickville 

Maraticld 

Mnaman 

Newtown 

Nortli Sydney 
Paddington ... 
PuicrMliam ... 
Randwick ... 
RiMlfem ...... 

Rockdale , 

Ryde 

St, Peter's ... 
Strathfield .. 

Vaucluse 

Waterloo 

Wftverley 

WillouLjlil.y... 
WoollaLra ... 



•12,092 

3.2:^6 

I3.;)07 

525 

1,460 

i:.s7o 

•15,046 

18.3W 

10,3C9 

6.236 

21, 322 

4.008 

•1,800 

4,860 

1,820 

870 

8,701 

H,842 

•2.S86 

•9,153 



• WItbki prwat Umlta 



At thei beginning of the year lf^97 there were 142 Vorougl 
iuuuici])al districts outride the metropolis. A btateuicut of 
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klities, with the moRt recent estimates of population will bi.i found 



ifcry 



PopnlB- 
iion. 



ComitiT 
Muuidpolttie*. 



Popula- 
tion. 



Cfrtintry 
HunlcipaliUcc 



Poi 



opuU- 
tion. 



720 
2,180 
5.650 
4,700 
2,400 
1,350 

720 
1,{HX) 
9,200 
2.300 
2,300 

800 
1,200 
1.020 
3,400 
2,100 

i.:voo 

I8,o80 
400 
750 

<ir»o 
1.700 I 
2,400 1 

C50 
2,120 
2.3fK) 
1,400 
2.000 

850 
2,000 
1.100 
2.920 

&50 
1.750 

600 
2.300 
2.930 
3,450 

900 
1.100 

640 
3,700 

750 
3.200 

650 
t2.3(K) 
4.600 



Qrafton, South... 

Oranville 

GrenfeU 

Greta 

Uulgoug 

Guiidaeai 

Guaaeaah 

Hamilton 

Hay 

HillKnd 

HillBbon 

Hluworra, CeQ tral 
„ North. 

loglebura 

Inverell 

Jamberoo 

Jcrilderie 

Jtinoe 

Katoomba 

Kemi«cy 

Kiama 

Lautbton 

New... 

Lisinoro 

Lithgow 

Liverpool 

Maclean, 

Moitland. East... 
Weat... 

MorewcthcT 

Mittagong 

Moama 

Molong 

Morec 

Morpeth 

Moruya 

Moea Vale 

MuUgee 

Mulgoa 

Miiri'umliurrah .. 

MurmruDcli 

MutK.'ltibrook 

Karrabri 

Went 

Narrandcra 

Newcastle 

Nowra 

Nyngao 

Orange 



1,400 

4,800 

72(1 
1.280 

1,000 
1.2fX) 
5,200 
3,250 

UIO 

750 
3,300 
2.400 

550 
3,250 
1.340 II 

700 
2.200 
1,500 
1,060 
2,300 
3,500 
1.570 
3,300 
3,500 
3.200 

uao 

3.000 
7.600 
4.420 
1,100 
SCO 

1.200 

1,7'^ 
1,100 
1,000 

1.500 

500 

1,500 
1.150 
1.500 
2,450 
7.'>0 
2,t)00 
U,S()0 
2.1")0 
1,200 
3.600 



Orange, Eaat 

Porkes 

Parramatta 

Peak Hill 

Pt'iiritU 

PicUtn 

Plattaburg 

Port Maciiiiario... 
Proepoct and 

Shorwoorl , 

Queanbcyan 

Quiriiidi 

Raymond Terrac* 

Richmond 

Rookwood 

.Scone 

•Sbellbarbour 

Shool haven, Sou til 

Silverton 

Singleton 

„ South... 
Smith6cld and 

Fairfield 

St. Mary's 

Stockton 

Taniworth 

Taree 

Temora 

Tenterfield ... 

T»imut 

UllmlulU 

Ulmarra 

Urallii 

Waepa Wagga . . . 

Waklia 

Wallendbocn 

Wallst-nd 

Waratah 

Warren 

AVcUiiigton 

Wentworth - 

Wickhani 

Wilcannia 

Windsor 

Wiiighom 

Wollongong 

Yuaa , 

Yonng 



2,2,'JO 
3,200 
12,500 
1.100 
4.570 
1,13U 
3.300 
9NI> 

2,550 
1,200 
1,250 

noo 

1,370 

2,350 

1.200 

1,050 

020 

550 

2,(100 

SOO 

1.500 
2,00f» 
2,220 
5.400 

730 
1,800 
2,.t(M 
1,300 
1,370 
1,400 

010 
4,600 
1,500 
I.5UU 
3,t;70 

2,5:w 

l,S30 

1,520 
720 

s.ew 

1, 040 

2,200 
570 
3,KH) 
1.700 
3.000 
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Tbe <n*bAt bulk of the population dwell8 along the Htuiboard. Oi 
the metropolis tli« most thickly peopled (iibtiiets an? the iVrtile 
of the rivers. Amongst those, in point of population, the Hunter Rjt* 
valley, with it» large agnculturai ami miuiiig imluatries, stands iint. 
Illawarrn district, rich iji coal und pasture, coincs next ; tlien the nu 
and sugar-growiiig country of the Clarence and the Kichuiond. 
settlement of population originally followed the main roads of 
colony, and is now drawn to the great tntnk linos of railway-, 
have almost euperseded them. 



NATCmALI8A.TI0N. 



The law relating to tlie naturalisation of foreigners in New Soul 
Wales is mainly contained in two statutes. Ono of these ia Um] 
Denization Act of 1828, 9 George IV, No. 6. This Act raabla 
Governor or Acting Governor to grant letters of denistation to tath] 
foreigners as may arrive in the colony with a recommendation U>' 
that effect from the Secretary of State for the Colonies, these letters of] 
denization entitling the holder to all the rights, privilege**, und advan- 
tages in the colony whicli a BrltiHh-born citizen may claim. ^Vnollierl 
Act which wa<j passed ki deal with naturalisation was 11 Victoria ^< 
39, which was amemlod Ijy 1" Victoiia No. 8, and n'|>eahvJ in 11 
favuur of an Act now in force, wliich is known as the Nati 
Act of New South Wales, 39 Victoria, No. 19. This mftoanrt; 
|MS8ed in 1875, and assented to in I^7G, having been reserved for 
Queen s pleasure. The Act provides that an alien in New South Witlc 
may hold and acquire i^al and personal pro]X;rty, but shall not he 
lied for any office nor enjoy either a municipal or jiai'liaiuentary fronchinj 
shall not bo qualilied to be the owner of a British ship ; and shall 
have any rights and privileges except such as are expressly coufvi 
upon him. After a residence in the colony of not less than lire 
a foreigner may apply for letters of nntnrali<«alion, which the Govi 
may or may not grant, in his option. iVfter letters of natural] 
liave been received, and the oatli of allegiance has been takf 
holder becomes entitled to all the pri^-ileges which are coiif< 
British birth. Under a s(^»ecial enactment the naturalisation of 
18 no longer permitted : and it wfui proptwf.il to extend this provisiaD 
other coloured nvces by the *'Coloureil Kaces Uestricti».»n and 
Act^ 189G," fi-om which the Uc^tyal assent was withheld. CVrtitic*t»] 
of naturalisation granted m other colonies do not confer tlicri^hltij 
British citizenship in New South Wales. 

There were 184 foreigners naturalised in tins colony during 11 
Germans have availed tlien»»elves most largely of the priviJf^ 
naturalisation, the number of certitieates issued to them amountiiif 
upwards of ouc half of the total number giunted since 1849, 
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shows the natir^ countries of thoae colonista who obtained 
aturalisation from 1^*49 to I8y<i :— 
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)ns naturalised during 189f>, tfiftre were 3 bakers, 1 black^iniith, 
intfl, 5 carpenters, 3 clerks. -1 deftlers. 3 i^npineers, 3.S farmerF, 
rs, 6 hawkers, I hospital utt'-ndant, 2 Jewellers, 23 Inlioureni, 
victnnilers, 10 inai'iners, ."> mero)iant«, S uiineri!, 14 stow.*- 
tailorK. 1 teacher, I vharf Ubourer, and 46 others. 



CiriNKS? POPUI.ATIOV. 

miniity with which the Australasian colonies have i>a«sed hiws 
the imniiicration of Cliinese may L>b taken as some evidence 
wirability of tliat race ii-s colonists. At the Census of 1861 there 
Dw South Wales 12.988 Cbinese. lu November of thiit year 
XIO per hi;a<l was imposed upon Chinese male iminijjrants. 
nued until the month of Noveuil>er, 1867; and when the 
s taken in 1871 the number of Cliinese in the rolony wrw 
Bve fallen to 7,220. lu 1881 the number had risen to 10,205, 
145 at the end of 1888. Since that time, however, the depar- 
been numerous, and only 14,loG Chinese were enumerated iii 
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April, 1891. For many years New South Wales offered little ixiUucemenl 
to the Chinese aa a place of settlomeut, the superior attractiveness of 
Victoria and other colonies as gold producers claiming their att<*ntion. 
At the rush to Lamhing Flat in 1860, however, largo numl>ers of Chinrsc 
came across the t»orJer and established themselves in this colony, tlieir 
strength being constantly recruited by fri.'sh arrivals from China ; but 
these Chinese did not remain in New South AValea, for, as ulrendy 
shown, at the Census of 1871 there were 5,7G8 less than teji yeare 
pre%'iously. 

The numbers of Chinese who entered and left New South Wales! 
during e-a<!h year since 1875 will bo found in the following table : — 
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It will be seen that 1878 and following years were marked by ft 
large increase in the arrivals from China. The influx appeared in IlSSl 
sufticiently fonuifiable to demand the interference of the Legislature 
Accordingly, the '* Influx of Chinese Restriction Act" was passed, again 
imposing a poll-tax of XIO, with the result that the subsequent year um 
marked by a decrease in the arrivals to the extent of 3,458. Aft^rihiit 
time, however, there was a steady increase until 1888, when the powrrt 
of the Legislature were again invoked to restrict the ioimigration of tha» 
undesirable colonists. This legislation was partly the outcome of a 
conference of delegates from the Australasian colonies which was held 
in Sydney in that year, and which was convened after consitlerablo 
discussion had taken place upon this growing public danger. Although 
it was not deemed advisable to altogether prohibit the immigration of 
Chinese aliens, yet it was considered necessary that the numbers privv 
leged to land should he so limited that an effective check would hat givciii 
to the immigration of this race. The New Soutli Wales Parliament vwi 
alreiwly considering a Bill when the conference was summoned, aod 
ultimately the new enactment came into force in the colony on ifca 
llth July, 1888. By this measure vessels are prohibited from carnrlxrg) 
to the colony more than one Chinese passenger to every 300 tons ; anS 
Chinese landing are i-efjuired to pay a poll-tax of £100 ; they are not mJ 
engage in mining, without express authority under the hand and seal 
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fcfco Minister of Minos ; nor, aa before? explained, are they permitted to 
take advantage of the Naturalisation Act. Chinese who by birtli are 
pritifth Bubjects do not come within the provisions of thia restrictive 
legislation : but the Coloured Baces Restriction Bill, from which the 
Bnyai assent wa« witliheld, proposed to place them upon the same 
(ooting as their less fortunate brethren. The penalty for a breach of 
Uie Chinej^e Kestriction Act is £500, The Act has operated to the 
entire cessation of Chinese immigration. How greatly the number of 
birivals of Chine.se has fallen off since 1888 will be seen from the 
following table, which nho sliowa the number who have paid the poll- 
tax during the years enumerated : — 
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Rthe Census of 1891, there were 42,521 Chinese recorded in the 
ralasian colonies, as shown in the table following. When the 
ensus of ISSl was taken the total number in the colonies was set down 
43,706, su that there was a net decrease at the end uf tho teii years 
185:— 



Colon jr. 



>! umber. 



New South Walea .. 

Victoria 

QuecasUnd 

South Australia 

Western Australia .. 

Tafluiaiiia 

New Zealand ........ 

AnatraUaift 



14.156 
9,377 
S,r>74 
3,997 
917 
1,0">6 
4,444 



42,521 



In the colony of New Zealand a Census is taken every five year«, 
U the CojiHUH of 1896 the numlter of Chinese was 3,711, 
Infnnuation showing the number of marriages of Chinamen resident in 
ew Siiuth Wales is not available animally, nor is it possible to ascertain 
e nationalities of the women wlio form matrimonial unions with the 
inese. The hwt Ceuftua return?*, however, showetl tliat of the 286 
inese then in the e^jlony whose wives were with them, 129 were 
ied to natives of New South Whales, 29 to Victorians, 7 to wives 
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bom in Queeoslaiid, 1 to a South Auetmlion, 4 to ^Dumaiiiana, 1 to » 
native of New Zealanii, .iiiri 4 to wivos Ixjrn in Australia, the particular 
oolonyitot l>eing stated. Twenty-eij»ht Chinese were marricil to finjcii&li 
women, 3 to Sootx^^h wnmen, IG to Irish women, J to a (iertnan, aod I W 
a French woman. In 60 c;ises tlie wife waa a native of the Ohin«M 
Knipirt^ us well as the husband, while in the reinaining 2 caaeA the fauth- 
place of the wife wai not stated. 

PftrvRVTiON" OF Influx of Coloured Races. 

In 189(> the quf?stion of the inilux of the .'ilien i-aoes was deenwd hr 
Parliament to be auUiciently ^rave to justify it in extendinpf th« prf>- 
visions of tlie CIune«e HeHtriction ami Kejjulation Ai-t of 1888 mo as Ut 
exclude from the wilony the coloured races of Asia jvnd Africa and llw 
coloured iuhaljitauts of the islands in the P.wilic and Indian Oceans. 
An important feature of the Bill was that it propomvl to restrict ti» 
immigration of persons belonging to the inferior races whether tlieywen* 
or were not British subjects by birth, and theexistin^ Act wiissoamendwl 
that Chinese bom in Bntiah territory were shut out from free entrk- 
into the colony aa well as the RubjectH of tlie Chinese Emperor. The 
Australian alwrigines and the MiKtriH of New Zealand were not aflferfvl 
by the Bill; and all persons partially of Euro|.)ean descent were likewise 
unrestricted in their nn»vements. Provision was mofle to allow of the 
indraission into tlie colony of accrerlil*«d i-epresentatives of the States 
firhoseBnbjects were excbided under the Bill, and of missionaries, toori^fs. 
and persons travelling; witli the object of pmsecutinjrsoientitic researches. 
Al80, division of a family was prevented by treating; wives aa of thfr 
nationality of their husbands. The new me^wureT which was termed 
"The Coloured Races Restriction and lie^julation Act, 1896," was 
reserA'ed for the assent of Her Majesty, but this was withheld, and it 
was, therefore pi*op>osed towards the close of 1{*97, to introduce new 
bills to effect the same object in another way. 

Aborigines. 

This name, signifying "from the origin," was given to th# earfiiilj 
kitown inhubitantH of Italy, but it is now applied to the originai or primi- 
tive inhabitants of any country. As the history of the native race id 
tliese coloiaes is so entwined with the progress of the British i>eoj)le in 
Australia, a few words concerning them may not be out of place. Tb« 
aborigines of Australia fonn a distinct i-flce, and it may Ije presumed 
that the whole of them throui^hout the continent sprang from tlu; 
stock, although it is remarkable tliat their languages difl5»r so greatllf* 
that tribes within short distances are often quit^r unable to unri<«TiUaiid^ 
eatb other, and in fact almost every large community of natives has iis 
own |)couliar dialect. It is dilKoult to form a coi*reot estimate of t-Ike' 
numbers of the aborigines; but while there is reason to believe thai'] 
80IIM generations b^ they were very numerous, there is ample evi( 
of late years thait in many places they are decreasing, and they may 
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be counted by tives where they were fonncrly counted by hundre<l3. In 
Ta&inania tlicy hnve (li&a]>p<^ruU altogt'tiicr, the lost uf the tribu iu that 
coluny having died in l!57G. 

It is recorded th»t Governor Phillip estimated the aboriginal popula- 
tion about the close of tlin lont century at one million; the number 
between Broken Bay and Botany Bay appearing to have been about 
3,000. It is iiiii>o8.sibU! to any how far this estimate waa in accordance 
with fart ; for rtUhough at the time it tlid not probably Heem an exiigger- 
ated coi^je><ture in the face of so large a number as 3,000 having been 
found within the araall area between the bays above mentioned, yet 
ooDsideritig how Ruiall a portioi» of the territory was tlien explore<l by 
the early bettlcni, the Btat<;u]ent must be accepted as what it pi-ofoases to 
be, namely^ an estimate nt a time when the data to hiuul were very 
limited. At the Censu.s of ltS91 the aborigine^} in Australia, oxcluaive 
of Queensland (where tliey were not even estimated), were said to 
number 3t5,67l^, distributed as fullowa : — 



Colony. 


Uiiks. 


emmlf. 


totaL 


New South \Vale« 


4,5.'i9 

:«5 

14.510 
3,516 


3,721 

240 
9.279 
2.729 


8,280 
565 


Victoria 


South Auatrahik 


23,789 


Woftteru AuBtralia 


6,215 






Total 


22»010 


16.969 


38,879 



f The ori^nal inliabitant** of New Zealand, or Maoris, as they are called, 

I aro quite a ditlerent race. They are giftt^d with a considerable amount 
I of intelligence, are quick at iuiitation, and bmve oven to runhneaH ; on the 
other baud, they are avaricious, and oft times ferocious. According to 
the Census of IB81, they numbered 44,097. Like the Australian abo- 
rigines, they appear to be decreasing in nundwr, the Census of 1886 
enumemting only 41.432 ; and although in 1891 the total was found to 
be 41,l»U3, in 1JS96 it woi* but 39,8D4. It is believed that at the time 
the coloniflts tirst landed the number of MiLoris in the country was 
fully 120,000. 

According to the Census of 1^91, there were 8,280 aborigines in New 
South Wales, this total including half-castes, who numbered 3,183. 
ITie number of aljorigiuw under the control of the Abongines Pro- 
tection Board at the end of the year 1896 was 6,984, of whom 3,603 
were full-bloods mid 3,481 half cufites. Tliis sliows a decreaat^ un the 
return for the end of 1895 of 157 full-bloo<ls and an increase of 05 half- 
cast<«. The number of births reported during 1890 was 232 (153 of tho 
children being half-castes), and the numl>cr of deaths, 201 ((>! half-ciistea). 
Tliere are three mission stations. These establishments, when (irst 
formed, were little more than camping grounds for the al>origines, where 
the blacks worke<l for their rations, and elementary instruction was 
imparted to the children j but now they have developed into settlements, 
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with ;cfreatly inii)ro>vfl liuts for mnrried couples, and n(liN-|uat«* acconiToo 
(lation for tpaching, duly qualified instnactors having been a|>pointeil I7 
i\\f' DriiartiiK'nt of Publio Instruction. At the end of 1^96 thei^e wrtf 
'2-i\ fuli-ljlood abori;j:ines and half-castt's li^in^ at the tnisi^ion statiutu^ 
and on the same date G90 aboriginal chiKlivn were reeeiWng instruclim 
in schools. During the rear a sum of ^17,31;* was expended on itt 
aborij^nes. There are alU>j;ether in the c<ilony 110 reserves for thg 
abori^nes tlie total area bein^ :i5,338 acres. At the Census of iJ^l. 
only i,G73 alwrigiues were enumerated; the i-etumn for 1891 roubtDii 
Jiowever, be taken as showiii" an increase^ but as prox'ing that ftt thi 
previous Census the aboriginals passed over as being in a wild sUti 
far oatnumb<*red those within the bounds of civilisation. 

It ha« been the misfortune of the altoriginal of Australia, as it 1 
of the Carribee, the North American Indian, and the Hottentot, to i« 
found in the way of Euro])ean colonisation ; and the block ha:* not s«4 
the white man take possession of }ih territory without inaiiy 
Attempt, by deeds of cunning and of blood, U) stop the invasion and to 
iiveuge the injury. Tt would l>e easy to gather from tlxe records of Briu»li 
colonisation in Australia many instances of horrible crimes commitutt 
by the aborigines, who are, in fact, partakers of the woi-bt pa8sioiuo{ 
human nature. But it must not be forgotten that, amongst tJie people 
of Bntlsh origin who settled upon the land formerly occupied Ity iJie 
blacks ttloue, M'ero many whose crimes against the alxjrigincs at least 
equalled in atrocity any committed by that unfortunate race. OmniDj 
and ferocity were the natural concomitants of such a struggle; *n<i 
the remembrance, of what cunning and ferocity have done tends to maler 
the colonists slow to recognise any characteristics of an opposite kiixl 
in the blacks. There is, however, evidence from the songs and eherishfH 
traditions of the aborigines,* that they are by no means destitute of »jntf 
qualities in which civilLsed men glory — such as the power of inventing 
tragic and -sarcastic fiction, the thirst for religious mystery, stoical oon- 
teinpt of pain, and reverence for departml friends and ancestors. Tlw 
manner in wliich they have displayed these characteristics present? sndi 
a strange mixture of wisdom and folly, of elevating and degrading 
thoughts, of interesting and repulsive traditit)n.s, of pathetic aiul 
grotesque observances, that in order to account for the ap|:>ar(>ut contra 
dictions recourse must be had to the su]i]iosition that this race luu 
descended from an ancient and higher civilisation, of which iUt peop^ 
have retained some memorials. 

• ViUt Kamilaroi and other Australian Languages, by Rev. "W. Ridley, M.A. 
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CoNJL'CAL Condition of the People. 

[EN the Census enumeration was made in Ifew South Wales on 
tilt' 5th April, 1891, information was obtained respecting; the 
igal condition of tin* people. Exclusive uf 8,280 aborigines, the 
.Itttion of the colony Wiw ascertained to lx> 1,123,954. Of this 
her, there were 4'24,2b6 unmarrieMl males and 324,378 unmnrrie<l 
Jes, including children who fiad not reached a marriageable ago ; 
05 widower.H and 25,7D9 widows; ITS divorced men and 126 
tved women ; and 166,634 husbands and 165,648 wives. The 
ber of marrietl i-ouples livino^ to^jether wiis 141,656, so that it will 
een that on the night on whicli the Cen.su« waw taken 24,978 
ied men were not residing with tlieir wives, and 23,992 married 
en not residing with Llieir husbanda. The-se married people who 
( not living with their husliands and ^vivcs include*! not only those 
>n» who had obtained a judicial separation or otherwise had como 
n agreeniont to hve apart in conse<|uence nf dtmiestie infelicity, 
of course, such as weiv unavoidably separated through the exigen- 
of busiiipss affairs or had t<'mitorariIy parte<l for the purpose of 
Lng a change in the interest of health or enjoyment It is obvious 

the conditions of settlement in New South Wales are such that 
jr men must of neceasity have been absent froni their wives at the 

of th« Census; hut after due allowance has l>^n uiude on this 
% it must b*> confessed that thci-o arc many wives wlio havr l>oen 
rted Vty, or are permanently separated from, their husbands. Indeed, 
;* is evidence to warrant the supposition that the niiml»er of such 
en is not less than 1 1,000, and if to those be adderl the jiuniber of 
\vrn a total of 37,000 widowed antl deserted women is obtained out 
H,500 females who liad taken marriage vows. 

lere are, of course, no means of readily identifying a married woman 
g in one part of the colony jvs the wife of a man residing in another, 
kat for the purpose of instituting a comparison between the ages, 
>na]ity, and religions of married people, only the 141,656 couples 
g together at the tin)e of the Census can be taken. It is intei-est- 
fco note, however, that some of the marrietl j»eftple who wert^ not 
g togetlier wei*e decidedly young. Two of the husbands were boys 
8 ; six were only 17 years of age ; thirteen wen? one year older ; 
r-one were 19 years of age ; and tifty-niue were only 20 years old. 
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On tlie othor Iiaml, four of the wives were gii'ls of T5 ; eighteen » 
one year older ; forty -seven were 1 7 years of age ; and over one humird 
were bat 18 years old. The ages of the man-if^d couples living togeiiv 
are given bolow. The t<»taJ of 141,656 is inclusive of forty -six a 
in wliieb the husband's aga was not Htated, 29 cases in which lit 
wife's ago was not stated, and forty-six cases in which neither theagi 
of tlie husband nor that of the wife was given : — 
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While the majority of marriages had evidently beoa cnterod iiitobf 
persons of suitable ages, iu some cases there was a great dispafitf 
between the ages of the coutructiiig parties, and the 6gare6 also discluM 
not a few very youthful unions. In the table given all married peO|ii* 
under 2U years of age havu been classed in one group ; but the detaife 
aLow that a child of 14 years was married to a uian over 21 years »/ 
age ; two girls of 15, to men over 30 years of age ; and two girls of 16, U> 
men over 40 years of oge. In throo cases of wives aged 1 7 years sfiiU 
greater disparities weit3 observable, in two of the casc^ the httshttod 
being over 50 yeai-s, and in the third cjise over 70 years of age ; wbiW 
it was also disclosed that three girls of 10 were marrie<i to men or«r id 
years of age, a woman under 30 to a man over 80, and a woman andiT 
40 to a man over tSfi years old. On the other hand, in several cases lb» 
wife was a great deal older than the husband. Pur iiisiauce, tw» 
wiinieii over 75 years of age were mated with men under 45 : a wonaui 
o%'er 70 was married to a man under 40 ; and another, over 65, toaiBAA 
not yet 30 years of ago. Three liusbouda were set down as otrer JOO 
years of age, and thei-e were tive wives over 95 years of age. T1* 
youngest huBbands were three of 17 years, each of whom wax maRV^ 
to a girl slightly older than hims<-1f ; in fact, the united age« of the thiM 
couples only amounted to 10b. The youngest wife wtiu 14 years; IImW 
v/ere twelve wives of 15 years of age; and ninety-two of 16 years ofagk 

The average age of hufebands was 41*43 years, and that of wiv» 
36*96 years, showing a dilTereuce of four years and a hiiif in favour o£ 
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^ The uvunige Of^e of witlnws wjw .'i5 yeani. There weiv ti 
^dor 20 yuars of a^e ; 4,0'Jl between '20 and 40 yeivrs of n.ge ; 
etwetju -iO and <>0 yeurs of age; 10,2:!7 over 60 years of age; 
hose ages were not stated. 

BlBTHPLACES OP MaRBIED FeOFLE. 

( 1803 and 1.S94 editions of this V)ook the nationaliticK of the 
biarried couples who dwelt togt^ther at the Census of 1891 iire 
It JM tliere shown tli.'it 51,402 husbands were New South 
pn, of whom 4l,40l5 hiul married natives of thB colony ; 3,714, 
tw Welsh women ; 2, 14r), Irish women ; tind 1,098, natives of 
ibouring colony of Victoria. The wives born in New South 
iniliered 69,707. In addition to the 41,403 who had married 
i the colony, 13.fi70 had married Kngliahmen or Welnhmen ; 
^hmen ; 2,784, 8cotanien ; and 2,334, natives of Victoriii. In 
tth Wales there were r',134 husbands and 6,634 wives who 
Victoria AH their birthplace, l>ut in only 1,623 cases dit] both 
I and wi fe hail from that colony. The number of wives 
■the other Au.'^tnilasian provinces was in every case greater 
^ number of husband.^. This was fi9|>ecially the case with 
©d, the northe.rit colony furnishing 1,155 wives nnd only 
iands. In only GO cases, however, <lid both itusbtUid and wife 
^ Queensland. 

P Religions of Marhied People. 

iUowrng table shows tlie rebgious profeshiona of tlie 141,656 
K>uplea who were living togetlter when the Census was taken : — 
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The total number of huslwinds anfl of wives hclon^ng to eadi 
tho principal denominations, with the nunjl>er of coses in which h 
parties were adherentH to the some Churchy will be found below : — 



Denominations. 



Huibnndii u'lth 
Wnei Kt home itt 
time of Ccniiu. 



Wive^wlth 1 MArrkdOoDid* 
Kutbaixli* tt tioiiie' boCholChvMK 
%.t timt of ConKUM.' DcnomliialiaB. 



Church of Enj^land .,.. 

RoDiftD Cfttholic 

Presbyterian 

Wealcyan and other Methodists... 

Baptist 

Con^egational 

Lutheran 

Snlvation Aniiy 

Other Christian Seota 

Jews , 

Other Religions ,. 



64.G50 
30,051 

14,581 

] .5.064 

1.0^ 

M,5'24 

1,401 
2,031 

842 
G.S84 



ti4,424 

34.637 

13.984 

15,761 

2,030 

H..1I0 

777 

\,4$2 

1.701 

732 

2,628 



55,391 

26.253 

11,247 

13.203 

1,481 

2,957 

660 

1,154 

1.870 

675 

2,407 



No very reinarkahle differenre-'i arc disclosed l»y these tables ; indeed, 
in point of religiouH upiinons, as well as in nationality, the marheJ 
couples were fairly well nuitched. Of 64,6r)0 husliands and 64,454 vivn 
belonging to the Church of England, there wfre 55,391 cou[>les who 
both adhered to that denomination ; and of 30,051 husbands and .^l.fiSi 
wives attached to the Church of Rome, there were 26,253 casrs in 
which both parties were Roman Catholic. There wei-e, therefore, only 
9,259 male and 9,033 female members of the Church of England wfau 
had married out of their own communion ; while among the Koman 
Catholica only 3,798 males and 8,384 females had contracted xnittti 
marriages. Similar consistency will be noticed in respect to the otlxr 
principal denominations. Among the Presbyterians there were ll,!Jt7 
couples who both belonged to that Churcli, wliile 3,334 malfs and 2,737 
females had married persons of other religious bodies. Only 1,801 
male and 2,488 female Methodists had niairied persona of ulUr 
denominations, although there were 13,263 cases ia which btith hustaiul 
and wife were ilethodists. 



Marbiaoe Laws. 

The law relating to marriages is contained in four Acta of PjirliaiiMBll 
the principal of which is Act 19 Vic. No. 30, "An Act to Ameudaatfl 
Consolidate the Laws att'ecting the solemnization of 31arriage-" VA 
Act determines that the mairiage ceremony is to l>e performed hrifl 
officiating minister duly registered for that purjtose ; but it is proviiW 
that, in cases where the contracting parties eonscicutiously object to » 
religious ceremony, or where the services of a minister are not available 
tbey may sign a declaration to that effect, and be nmrriod by a IHietn^ 
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Re^trar. The Act further provides for the signing of u Ut-claration 
by both parties to tli« effect thuL they believe there is no itnppiJin)ent in 
the way ot* or Uiwful objection to their marriage on account of relatitm- 
ship, former niarriage, want of consent in case of iiiinoi-s, or on other 
grounds. The written consent of tlie father must be produced by a minor. 
or shoiilil the fatlier not reside in New South Wales, of the mother or 
guardiau^ and in tlie absence of these, of a magistrate Bpecially appointed 
" t<> give consent to the marriage of minors." Tlic marriajie ceremony is 
to b© celebrated in the presence of two witnesses. Penalties for wilfully 
marrying minors, or for aiding and abetting in doing so, are imposed* 
thtt maximum being a line of i!500, or imprisonment for tive years. 
Forgery in conneetion with forma of consent, etc., is punisJiable with 

I live years' hanl lalwur or hanl labour on the roads. 

Act 19 Vic, No. 34, " An Act for Registering Births, Deaths, and 
Marriagea," provides for the registration of ofliciating ministers, and for 
the transmission by them to the District Registrars of copies of certifi- 
cates. IMfttrict Registrars are to forward those copies to the General 
Registry Office, where they are indexed for future reference. Act 42 
Vic. No. 5, the '' Clergy Returns Transfer Act," provided for the handing 

I over to the General Registry Oliice of registers previously kept by 

[certain of the clergy. Act 55 Vie. No. 34, the "Marriages Validation 
and Marriage Law Amendment Act," valitlatetl marriages, celebrated 

; since the passing of Act 11) Vic. No. 3U, in which the ref[uired declaration 
was not signe^l, nn<l provide*! that henceforth the declaration should 1h» 
endorsed ou the back of tlie marriage certiticate. Omisstun to sign it 
ia made punishable as a misdemeanour. 



^TPbe u 



Marriares. 



e gi'eate.'it number of marriages registered in New South Wales 

during any one year down to 1^90 was in 1891, when it reached 8,457. 

Before the latter year the increase in number had l>een remarkably 

steaily, very few cliecks being experienced ; indeed, during thn eleven 

[■years extending from 1875 to 188(5 the increase was uninterrupted. 

During 1892, 1893, and 1894, however, the numl>er of marriages, 

despite the growth of population, nteadily declined ; Itiit 1895 saw an 

,incifa«e r»f .'1(54 over the number celebrated in tht* previous year, and 

I this may l»e tiiken as evidence of the feeling in the ntmrnuiutv that the 

I clouds of depression were then lifting from the colony. An exnmina- 

l.lion of the annual marriage rates shows, however, that thore lmsb««<*n a 

Kettled tendency to fall since' 18S3, when the rate stood at 8-83 per 

1,000 of mean population. In 1894 it was as low as 0'20, and in 1895 

reoovereil to the extent of 0*15 per 1,000 inhabitants. These rates, 

liH will Ijc seen from the t^ible given Udow, wt^re tlie lowe.st experienced 

ing the last twrnty years. The impro\enntit manifested in 189ft 

continue*! in 1890, when the rate ix'acbcd the point of C'CO per 
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1,000, and the number of marriages, 8,495, wa^ tlw highest yti 

rccoixlctl ; — 



Ytu. 


Ukrriaff** 


Per i.ooo 

or rocMi 

poptUatlon. 


Y«ftr. 


MarriBKm 


IVr l,OM 

of ntcMi 
population. 


1877 


4.gM 


7-94 


1888 


7,844 


7-57 


1878 


fl,3l7 


8-08 


1SS9 


7.630 


7-00 


3S79 


5,391 


7-80 


1800 


7,878 


715 


J880 


5.572 


7-65 


1801 


8,«7 


739 


1881 


6.284 


8-21 


1892 


8.022 


6-70 


1883 


6,948 


8-70 


1803 


7.749 


6^ 


1888 


7,405 


8-88 


1894 


7.666 


6-20 


1884 


7,482 


8-47 


2895 


8.030 


6-35 


1885 


7,618 


B-2S 


1896 


8,495 


660 


1888 

1887 


7,811 
7,690 


8-06 

7*55 








MeanfG 


r CO yean 


7-42 



The yr*ar 1883 wiw; clistincruiRhed by a hi^h mnrringe-rate not only in 
the cftKO of New South Wales, but in most of the other AustmlHWftii 
coloiiicK iia well. Since that time the rates then recorded have not bfr« 
exceeded in (^ueensl:md, New .South Wales, South Australia, aD<l 
Tasmania ; hut, on the contrary, will; the exception of an individual 
year here and there, have »|] shown a steady tendency to fall. As m 
the other countries of the world, the marriage -rate in Auptralasia is an 
index tYi the state of gennrnl prosperity, evincing, however, an e^tf^emnta 
to anticipate an improvement in induiitrial conditions, and a reluctAncw 
to accept the evidences of the approach of tinjes of depres«ion. 
Probably the year 1 H83 marked the end of a long period of laviuh public 
expenditure, reducinj? the number of those who were in a position to 
take upon their shouhk-rs the i-eHponsilulitiesof marrierl life — the inability 
to enter into the martied Btjite being contirmed later on by the htwl 
yeai-s of which the colonies had experience. In addition to the four 
provinces mentioned, New Zealand also had its highest marria^ mU' 
of recent yearn about the same time, numely, in 1884, since which ynr 
the rate has likewise steadily fallen. In Western Australia the rate lit* 
fluctuated considerably. So recently as 1891 it was hij»lier than in anv 
year since 18C8 ; but the throat influx of men who have left their womcft 
folk in the other colonies has in this case doubtloas been the cavwnf 
the reduction in the numljer of marriages projxjrtionately to populaUoa 
during the last few years. 

For the year 1896 the average marriage-rate per 1,000 of popnlatioD 
in the whole of Australasia was 6 04. The rate of New Hooth Wiile< 
waa, as alren^ly stated, fifiO ; that of Victoria, was 6*48 ; of QneeriAlaitd. 
605 ; of South Australia, G09 ; of AVestern Australia, 8S2 : of T» 
mania, 5*91 ; and of New Zealand, ^•>*'G. Tlie average annual nii#i for 
Australasia during the last ten yean* was 679 per 1,*X)0 < ■ Km 

The colony with the sumllest average rate during the iJ. ><** 

Zealand ; and Western Australia ha«i the hi;,diest average rate lor tlx* 
same time, Victoria coming next in onler, although the rate of the latW 
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tlony would \vp. exconlt-d by Qnceiialand if a loui;ei' period were taken. 
ictoria owes Iut liigh rate to the comparati>ely large number of 
larriagea celebratcxl in that colony during the five years from 1H87 
18yi. From 1«G1 to 1886 the rate of New South Wales was 
itly higher than that of the Southern colony. During the next 
re years, however, Victoriii had the advant^ige^ only to lose it in 1892, 
fincG which year New South Wales has aj^iu hud t\n\ higher rate. 
For the ten years ended 189li the colonies which had a marriage-, 
above the Australasian average were : — 

Wcatem AuBlraUn 7*30 per 1,000 of pftpulntion. 

Victoria.. 711 „ „ 

Qnecnnland T**'? .i »• 

New South Wales 6S7 ,. >, 

lose whicli had a lower rate were : — 

South AuatraliH Q-U „ „ 

Tiismanm fi'25 „ „ 

NewZojiIand 6ie 

A compari«oii of tlie marrift^- rates of various eountriefl is apt to l»e uuh- 
ing, on account of the diti'erent conditions of life prevailing therein* 
Thus, in comparing tho Australian rate with the rates of foreign countries, 
it has to be borne in mind that, on the one hand, the superior condition 
the working classes and the preponderance of uiimairied adult males 
In the colonieH favour a higli marriage-rate ; while, tm the otlier hand, 
the migratory liabits <jf a large part of the male population often 
cajiion a certain amount of exiravaganco and seltishness, and tend, 
erefoi-e, to a diminution of the rate. The table given Ik-Iow shows the 
erage murringc-ratrs of a number of European countries for the 
enty years, 1^71-90, and the annual rates for the yeai-s 1891, 1892, 
189:^^ and lb94. The inforraatiou is taken from the re[K>rt of tho 
gistraivGeneral of England : — 



OouDtrr. 


Avcnirflof 
30 ye»M. 


IBM. 


X9R. 


I8N. 


IBM. 


Uniteil Kingdom 

Kngland and Wales... 
Scotland 


7-2 
7-8 
7-0 

7-6 
69 
6-6 

8-2 
9*6 
7-4 
8 2 
«-4 
76 
7-1 
7-7 
7*8 


7-3 

7-8 
7-0 
4*6 
ti-8 
66 
5-8 
7-7 
8-6 
7*1 
8-0 
8*2 
71 
7-6 
74 
7^ 


7-3 

77 

7'1 

4*7 

68 

6-4 

3-7 

7*8 

0-2 

7-4 

7-9 

81 

7*2 
7.7 

7-5 

7-5 


7-0 
7-4 
6-6 
4-7 
7-i) 
64 
5-7 
7^ 
9-3 
7 4 
7i> 
8-1 
7 '3 
7-« 
76 
7-5 


7-1 
7-5 
6*7 


Irelantl 


47 


Norwny ..,, , 


6-9 

6-4 


Swtaen 




Aufltria 


7-9 


Hungry 




Mtwit/.eriiUKl 


7*4 


(icriiiAii Empire 

I'rUMiia 


7*9 

8*1 


Xt-'Ibrrlanilfl 


7-2 


lielgium 


7-5 


Fnnoe 


7-5 


Itely 


7 '5 
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In 1895 the mnrriage-niU' of En^^larul and Wales was 75 jier thousai 
of Scotland, (rt> pfi* thousand ; and of Ireland H-l ; tlip general rate for 
the United Kinj^doin being 7i per thousand. It may be advisable 

to point out that thrt above Hgiires shrtw the ratio of marriages U> 
population ; to HscerUin the ratio of ])ei-son8 married it is therefore 
necessary to douljle the figures in each case. 

IlLITERACV DISPLATEU by KaURIAOE REniRTBRS. 

The number of persons signing the mnrriage rejfister with marks hu 
steadily declined for many years past, lu 1871 the pro^wrtion of signa- 
tures made with marks was 16*96 jxr cent, of the whole, while in 1896 
the percentage had fallen to 2*19, the decrease in illiteracy l>eing there- 
fore liitjhly mitisfiictory. As will l>e seen from the table appendecl, ihe 
greatest proportion of signatures atHxed by me^ns of marks has alwrtVH 
been supplied by the country districts. In both the country anri the 
metropoliK, however, the number of persons signing with marks hits 
steadily fallen, the percentage in 1SR6 being only '2f)9 for th« 
country and 167 for the metropolis, as compared with 18*92 and 13'50 
reapectivply in 1871 ; — 



UotropoUf. 



001111(17 
IHrtricU. 



New South 
Wales. 



Year. .MotropoUi. 



Oo«»itrv 
DfauictH. 






1871 
187fi 
1881 
1886 
1891 



13 '60 


IS-9S 


1606 


1892 


6-54 


16-71 


10-47 


1893 


R-05 


8-34 


6-94 


1804 


2-89 


5O0 


3-98 


1895 


2-20 


3-78 


3*08 


1896 



2-35 
1*50 
1-26 
]-6t 
1-67 



3-63 
2-67 
S'43 
2-4B 

2-59 



3-01 

aw 

3-1* 



The amount of illiteracy, as displayed by inability to sign the marri«p? 
register in the proper iiianiier, was for many years greater aioou^ 
females than males. The returns show that such was the case in evm 
year from 1871 until 1887. With the exception of 1894, however, tlw 
liroportion of females signing with marks has been less than that o£ 
mates during the last eight years. It would themfore ap(>enr tbat 
women are now quite on a j>ar with men in the ac*iuirement of ih» 
rudiment* of education ; and it may also hv i»ointed out tliat UMUit 
women refniin from signing their names in the marriage register, not 
from inability to write, but from sheer nervousness. In 1 87 1 the nuinl*f 
of women who were unable to sign their names amounted to nearly odp- 
tifth of the whole number marrietl ; but the proportion ha^l falli*ii to 
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2 per cent, in 1896. During the same period the mnle illiterates were 
refluce<l from the proportion of 14*5 per cent, to 2*3 j>er cent. : — 



Year. 



I I' 

lloiua Fein&lni , 

sifrning with nijgnitig with 

moirkf, per Di«rln, poi i 

Itamuaiid. , UioiuMuid. 



Y«*r. 



if&les FeiniLlei 

'Kitfitiiitf with niifnintf frith 
1 iimrki, f-^T lUiirliii, per 
Lhouaand. , tboui«nd. 

I 



1871 


145 


IIK 


1892 


33 


28 


1876 


96 


114 


1893 


23 


20 


1881 


65 


84 


1894 


19 


20 


18S« 


38 


42 


1893 


22 


20 


1891 


32 


29 


1896 


23 


20 



[ 

L 



S0LEMM8ATIOX OF Marriages. 

Of every hundred marriagcR celebratetl in New >South Wales, about 
ninety-ttix are solemnised by the clc'r;jy. The actuiil tigui-es ftr 1S96 
show that during that year 8,136 marriages were solemnised by clergy 
and 3^9 witnesaed by registrars, giving the proportions of 95*77 and 
4'23 per cent respectively of the total number of 8,495. 

The Church of England eelebratea the largest number of marriages, 
the Roman Catholic Church coming next ; but in eacli caiie the propor- 
tion falls short oE what might be anticipated from the strength of the 
Church a.H hIiowu by the Census returns. This is noticpahly the CA.se with 
the Koman Catholic Church. The adherents to that denomination at the 
Census of 1891 formed 25'34 per cent, of the population, whereas the 
marriages solemnised according to its rites during the year 1^>06 formed 
only 18*28 per cent, of tlie whole numlwr of marriages. To bring the 
number of Roman Catholic marriages up to the proper proportion they 
Khould be increased nearly 39 per cent. It is plain, tlierefore, that the 
adherents to this Church either do not marry within their own com- 
munion, or do not undertake the nespuutiibiiities of marriage to the same 
extent as other membors of the community. The latter 8Up[iosition is 
doubtlciis the correct explanation of the anomaly ; for the adherents to 
the Roman Catholic Church are amongst the poorest in thn colony, and 
want of means is, perhiips, the chief cau.se of the coniparatively Huiall 
number of their marriages, though it is undoubtedly true that what are 
termed "mixed" marriages are numerous. 

The disparity between the numl>er of marriages solemnisefl by the 
clergy of the Church of England and what might be expected from the 
numerical strength of the denomination is also very great. During the 
year 1890 there were celebrated 2,979 marriages according to the rites 
of this Church, being 3.^) 07 per cent of the t^>tal marriages, while the 
percentage of its adherents, as shown by the Census of 1891, was 
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4-i+2. A glance at the following tal»Ie will show that the naniber nf 
marriages cclebnitecl during 18% by niininters of other denoiuinatioDs^ 
notably thosi^ of the Preshytprian, Mi'tliodist, CongregatioiwU, aitd 
Baptist Churches, far exceeded their apparent due proportioiut : — 



DoiiominatioD. 






PMraMibin 
nftatJ 

llAITiBlfH. 



of 

adhemHa 

tolotol 



miM 1S0L 



Cliurch of Kngland 

Kotnnn Catholic 

Presbyterian 

AVcsIcyon and Primitivti Methodist... 

Congregational 

Bantist 

Heorew 

Other Deuoni illations 

Rvgistrare' Offices 



1H>4 
1,148 

293 

159 

30 

],013 

359 



3507 

18-28 

]1*35 

1340 

3-47 

1-87 

0-35 

n-92 

4-23 



44-42 

25*:i4 
9-66 
9-69 
2*13 
110 
0-48 
7-12 



The following table shows the numl^)cr of marriages registered by the 
priucipal deaomiiuitioDS during the last eight years : — 



DcnmuirtAtion. 



18ML 1800. 



18I»L 



uoa. 



laosL 



Churrh nt England 3,8S.*i 

Protl.ylci-iftii 878 

Wiislfvan VcrlirHUt 7U 

Primitii- ttl 

Viiuvl ' Cliureh... 

MrthiJili- : I uirrh 

lnil«pco(lt:ni Mfth'Aliftt. Churefa .. 

Lay Uetbodlat I .... 

Baptt><t Iffr 



LuUienn., 



54a 



-h of Chrlftt 
lie Chun>h . . . 

ii<U(Vuakrra). 
. New Church. 



i«'-l>-.l T-tiij-i-anoe Charch 

tiWv»rion Army 

Unilarinn , 

trtlwrr HwAn 

RAman Cfttbollo.. 

Ilehrow 

UtaMet BestflttMi 



Total HurriAtfea 7.530 



S& 



WVfi 

7«t 



Its 

'bio 



41 

10 

1 

i,3r« 
33 

661 



7,«7fl 
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DurinjT tlic last two or thrfo years there have come itito existence 
certain institutions, named '* Matrimonial Agencies," which combine the 
eftsy formalities nf a district registrar's t»ffice witli the attendance of ft 
clergyman. It is to the connection of certain clergymen with thcae 
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institutions that the increoRe in thn number of iiiarriftf*efi performed 
acconjin;* to tlie ritrs of some of the smaller denominatioUB during tlu3 
years 1894 to 1896 is due. 

A(;e at Marhiage. 

The New Soutli Wales marriage rogisters give no information n^poct- 
inj^ thft aj^es of bride ni»d bridegroom at thn time of marriage. Sufficient 
is known, however, to warmnt th« asHuniption that these ap;a corres- 
pond closely \*'ith those of persons miirrietl in Victoria, namely, 29'r* 
years for males and 25*1 years for females. An examination of the 
Victorian fiijurea for recent yearn shows that in about 58 per cent, of 
marriages the husband is older than the wife ; in about 3.*$ per cent, 
the ages of both parties are nearly e<|ual ; and in the remaining 9 per 
cent, tlic wife is older than the husband. AViout 2*26 per cent, of 
bridegrooms ore minors ; 68-G5 j)er cent, are between 21 and 30 years ; 
19*29 per reut. between 30 and 40 ; 5*73 per cent, between 40 and 50 ; 
and the remaining 4*07 jwr cent over 60 years old. Of brides, 21-00 
per cent are found to be minors; 6502 per cent are Itetwren 21 and 
30 ; 9'I6 per cent. betwe*;n 30 and 40 ; 2-93 per cent, between 40 and 
and 1*20 per cent, over 50 years old. 
From these figuves it may l>e concluded that the marriage ay;e of 
females in New »South AVale.s is Home yearn lower than that of males. 
At the Cen.suB of 1891, the average age of the married males in the 
■■tolony wafi found to be 41 '13 year», and that of thu married females 
nlS-96 years. This showed a difference of 4*47 year**, which agrees with 
thti estimated average age at marriage given above^ and with the ditfer- 

fin the average agen of the j>arents of cliildren Ixtrti in the colony 
ig the last tliree years, namely, 4*75 years. 
rei^nrd is kept of the number of minors married in the colony, 
following table gives the number of mules and females under tJie 
age of 21 yeai*s who were manned during tlic ton years 18ti7-96 : — 





Uuton. 


^■rocnUga of — 


Yaw. 












BrUto- 


Brides. 


Brtde- 


Brides. 




gTOOtUM. 




urrxniw. 




18S7 


181 


].»n 


2-88 


25-18 


1988 


ion 


2.002 


2-48 


Sfi'fiS 


1889 


\m 


1.955 


2-24 


25-IW 


lS9«t 


140 


1.931 


1*89 


24-62 


3891 


177 


2,085 


2*09 


24-65 


1892 


J77 


1.889 


2-21 


23 55 


1803 


177 


1,903 


2-2S 


25-72 


1804 


1«7 


1.005 


218 


24 HS 


1895 


207 


1.942 


2-58 


2413 


1896 


212 


2,0ti5 


2*50 


24-31 
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During the year 1S96 there were registered iu Xew South Wales :— 



Marriages Iwtween — 

Baclielont and ^instera 

„ Widows 

,, Divorced Women 

Widowers and Spiostera 

,, Widows 

,, Divorced Womon , 

Divorced Men aud SpinsUrii „. 

„ Widows 

,, Divorced Women 



,377 

372 

53 

366 

266 

15 

47 

5 

2 




Total 8,495 

Similar iiiforraation is available for the nine years extending from 
1888 to 1>*96. Tiikin;i^ this peri(xl iis a basis, it may be said that opt 
of every 10,000 marriages celebrated in the colony, there will ^n" 
between — 



Ilaohfilora and .Spinsters S, 

„ Widowa 

,, Divorced Women 

Widowers and Spinfitors 

,, Widows 

,, Divorced Women 

Divorced Men and Spinsters , « 



hpm 

Widowa 

Divorced Women. 



651 
505 

:m 

500 

269 

9 

24 

4 
2 



ToUl 10,000 

As very few marriages are contracted by males Itefore the age of 
2 1 or after that of 50, or by females before the age of 1 8 or after that 
of 45, for the purpone of aecertaining the probability of marriage lb« 
l>opulation oi other ages than these may be omitted from considemticm. 
Thu mean number of marriageable males during 1888-96 was 136,631, 
and of ffiimlea, 8.5,7ti7. These comprised 130,234 bachelors, 0,397 
widowed and divorced males, 79,100 spinstei-s, and C,637 widow* aw! 
divorced females. From these figures it would appear that the annuil 
mamage rate per thousand is, approximately, for bachelors, .16 ; for 
widowers and divoi*ced men, 101 j for spinsters, 92 ; and for widows au<l 
divorced women, 99. As regards the probability of marriage, tbcrtfore, 
the widower holds the highest place and tJie bachelor the lowest^ whik 
the widow has a slight advantage over the spinster. 



r 



Duration of Life ArrfiR Marriagb. 



Although the ages of the parties contracting marriage are not inserted 
in thu marriage ivgisters, the information may be obtained indirectly 
frotn the death registers, wliich contain many interesting particulars 
relating to the life of the person whose death is reconled. From 
tJie iuformatiun thus obtained it is possible to establish the avei*^ 
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duration of life after marriage. Tables giving fletailed information ou 
this subject will be foun<i in the Annnnl Rf^port on Vital StatUtic«. 
For tJjis volume the api.)ondecl tiKures, which relate to the ftmr years 
1893-6, and which deAl with 10,652 marned males and 9,005 man'ied 
females whose H^^ea both at the time of marriajjje and of tle4Ub were 
known, must sutficr. It ha-s not been doomed advisable to deal with 
the marriages of males under the eighteenth or over the tiftieth year, 
or f)f females under tho sixteenth nr ovi^r the forty-tliinl year, aa the 
figures are too small to possess any significance : — 





Perioil lived mttcr 




FericMl liverl afc«r 


A|t«at 


MonriiWQ- 


Huriise. 


MirriiRe. 


MKiriiktfo. 










Moles. FsnudM. 




Males. 


FenmlM. 


years. 


years. 


yeani. 


years. 


yean. 


yearj. 


16 




38-6 


34 


27-8 


307 


17 




34-3 


35 


29-5 


307 


18 


36 ii 


34*3 


36 


28-7 


307 


19 


38-2 


31-2 


37 


28-2 


2M'n 


20 


35*0 


32-8 


38 


28-2 


26-5 


31 


351 


283 


39 


250 


29*1 


S2 


34-0 


30-D 


40 


29-4 


27-0 


2S 


31-5 


29-8 


41 


23-8 


301 


S4 


30-1 


29-5 


42 


23-1 


30'] 


ss 


31-4 


31 1 


43 


2ti8 


20-8 


20 


28-3 


29*2 


44 


22 6 





27 


20-3 


30-8 


45 


240 




S8 


277 


30i) 


46 


22 




29 


28-4 


271 


47 


19-2 


..,.,, 


30 


30-8 


81 1 


48 


20-9 




31 


26-6 


2«*7 


49 


21-9 





33 


260 


277 


50 


24 3 




33 


28-2 


29-0 









Tliese Awrflgcs must not be taken jis representing the expectation 
of life of persons inatTyinj; at ouch of the a^8 set down. ThiK expecta- 
tion of life of mametl persons ba» not been established, although the 
requisite data are avaihible. So faros the investigation ha« proceeded, 
how-ever, it continns the popular opinion that the length of life to the 
pDJoyment of which a niarritid jHTaon may look fonvurti Is f^i-eater than 
that of the unmarried, both female and male, at the Kiime age. 



Fbcundity or MAitniACBs. 



Hie deatli rticords <if the colnny alwi show tlie issue, both living and 
dead, of the deceased. T)urin<' the four years 1893-6 there died 11,699 
married males and 10,GG5 married females. The children of these 
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11,699 men numbered 61,557, givbijo; an average of rt^fiO to each mairied 
umn. The ivgistrations of death showed that of these children tili.Vli;! 
moles aud 2*2,871 females were alivo, and 7,^39 males and 6j7S4 ftMimlr 
wei'H dead. The toUiI Ihsuc of the 10,665 marned women niimbecvti 
54,6.'^2 childriin, or an avprago of 5*1 2 t<i wich woman. Of this nuniU^r, 
20,294 male and 19,618 female children were alive, and 7,771 malt 
and 6,949 female childron wore dead. An aualy&is of the ligures showv 
that at each age at Daama^^ the average number of childrcm i^osuJtio^ 
from the unions was us svt duw u below. It iu necetwary to tttate Lhftt. 
in cases where the deceased was married more titan once, the age at the 
6rHt marriage only ia notud in the Uible, while the total family, wlietWr 
the fruit of one or more than one marriage, ia included. The Utbl-^ 
shows only tliree children aa isano of females who married after reauhinii; 
age 45 : — 






Avcrauv number of 
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MftrriiiKfl. 
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The (lifferent'e between the nuinl^r of childron born to TimleK and to 
jfemalfts is explainixl by the bkrjyp.r nun»ber of Reoond inarriagt^ con- 
tracted by inon. If it were not for tliis fact, the averages of niales and 
fenuiles would, of course, lie the same. 

The average number of chddren l>orn to a niarriajfe in eacli of tho 
.Australasian eolonies, during the decennial pei-iod, 1887-96, ia shown 
! bolow ; — 



Onimy. 


Avwane 
number of rta«^ 

iii»nia{j:ir. i 


AvtfTtM-u 

numbsr of 

Chn<ln)u |ter 

luarriAye. 


NewSoMthTValea... 
Victoria 


519 

4-61 I 
5*45 


Wftetem AuatnUta. 
TaAtiiania 


4*79 


Queeaalaad 


New ZoaLuid 


501 


^rthAvstmlia 


4*40 


AuttMlaaia... 


4'9*i 



The avern^ for Kew South Wales is established by the previouH 
"table. For the other oi>b»uies ti»c ordiniiry oninLrical foraiula in use 
ivimongst Htatisticianft, t.*^., dividinj^tbe number of births in any year by 
'the marriages tH;curring in the seventh previous year, has l>een enijdoye<l. 
iTbere i« no doubt that the formula j(ives somewhat too high an average 
nor these coUmies, altliough it works out correctly enough when applied 
Ito more settled countrie^i. The average number of ubildrcn to a marria^ 

tbc United Kingdom is : — 






Knglaodand Wales ^...« ». 4'52 

IroUnd S'M 

Bootknd 4*9S 



Tlie figures for Ireland arc exceptionally high, which is somewhat 
Surprising, as the average age of persons marrying there is mucli liijEhAr 
illuui in Australia. The lowest numlier of children bom to a ujarriBgn 
%n any of the impoi-tant European oountriwi is in France, where the 
•average is only 3-08. 

I The inrtueiice which the agrs of husliand and wife exert on the birth- 
^ffl '}% a subject which hiw attract«Hl a great deal of attention, and 
f- -. which throw anv Hglit on this point are much to I»e desireil. 

»^ i : H New 84_mth Wales is ciaic*»med, the information at present 
llbVAiiablff covi^rs only the |H>riod of a few years ; nevertlielcfiH the tigures 
possess very great intt^resU ]>eaUnL; only with legitimate nntality, thcr 
punilxr^r of births ^vithin the pL-riod 1898-5 was llO.rirtT ; and with an 
Kdjustnient of the ages of the parents as returned, in order to eounteract 
^he recognised tendency oi the people to state their ages at the nearest 
Ouijif]uenniiil period, such as t!0, 25, 30, S*"), and so on, it wouUl appear 
^hat thi- proliability of a birth in the course of a year from a UQion in 
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-nrhich the ago of the husband is between 25 and 60 and the a^c oE lli« 
wife between 20 and 40 is as foUovB : — 



Ago of Htuteiid. 



Agcol WUe. 



f!0 yeui. 



3& j-ouB. SO yean. 36 ytmnu 



40 



25 yean 
30 years 
3d years 
40 years 
4fi years 
50 years 
£fi years 
60 years 



per cent. 
42-6 
42-0 
42-7 
42-6 
40-0 
34-5 
26 '8 
243 



per cent. 
39-3 

38-3 
367 
35-6 
31-3 
27-3 

2ai 

23-2 



percent. 
36 
34 
32-6 

30-2 
27-0 
2o-S 
24-0 
22-0 



r cent. 


per cent 


300 


25-9 


310 


2S-0 


30 


257 


28-5 


24-1 


26-5 


22^ 


•24-2 


20-8 


23-0 


18-7 


21*0 


15 5 



i 



The age of the wife is by far the more important factor in determining 
the birth-rate. As tlint ndvancos, it is seen tliat there is a sharp declitu* 
in the probability of child-hirth at each quinquennial period of life, thv 
tetidency bein;* towards a lieavier faJ] at each successive stage. On 
the other Iiand, with a young wife of 20 years tlio percental birlli- 
T-ati' remains almut the same until the liusband passes the age of 40; 
jintl even in cases in which the wouian is considerably older, tlw» 
probability of birtb at any fixed period of life only becomes greatly 
-diiuinlshed after the uiaii has passed the fortieth year, Tims, an ex- 
amination of the tfiblc will show that, if the husband is 25 years and tho 
wife 20 yeai-a the pr*:)babi]ity of a birth ilurin^ twelve month* is 42(> 
per cent, and the Hame rate obtains whrre iho husbanil is 40 antl 
the wife 20 : but if the wife is 40 years of aye as well a« the husbtiiid 
the prolwibility is ruduce<I to :J4*1 per cent. Further, in a cjuie wht-rv 
the husband is aged 50 years ami the wife 25 years the percental birth- 
nite is 27-3, which, however, fleclines to 20-8 if the wift^ is 40 yeans old, 

Mr. Cialton, F.K.S., from data furnished by Joseph Komai, Dii'ector 
of Municipal 8tati.stics at JSudajiest^ and compiler of some int4Tf*Htint; 
natiiUty tables based on data collected in the Hun;;arian rapital citv^ 
deduces a theoiy to the effect that, provided the age of the huslMiid 
exceinls Chat of the wife and the woman has not iipproaohtMi loo 
closely to the limit of the child-bearing age, the dilTerenee between ^ 
the ages of the e^aiple lias nothing to do \^'ith the probability of birth ■ 
in nine cases out of ten, the percental birth-rate being determined n 
by the sum of the two ages ; that as the sum of the two ages increasrs 
the percental birthrate decreases ; and that in conseqnenco of the 
operation of this curious law the result obtained by adding the per- 
cental liirth-rate to the sum of the ages of father and mother is so mudi 
the same, no n)atter what the united ages of the pai-ents may be, tlmt it 
is poKsiblfi to establish a constant number — 93 or 94 for the popuUtion 
of Budapest — whicli will in any ca»e give the probiibility of birtb during 
a year by merely subtracting from it the sum of the ages of the 
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iiflTmnd and wife. Thus, it ik desired to know what Ls tlie probability of 
child b<nng lx>ni to a certiiin couple in the course (tf a year, the age of 
the husband being 40 and that of the wife 29. Adding these ages to- 
gether, a sum of 69 is obtained, and deducting this nund>er from the 
constant 93, a remainder of 24 Is the result ; that is to say, the jiruba- 
bility of a child being l>om U* this couple within the twelve months 
would be -24. or, as near as possible, amongst four cou|>les of these ages 
a child would be bom to one couple every year. If it were jjrovod 
that, within the limitations previously nieutioued, the sum of the ages 
of the liusb/md and vnie generally det-enuined the percental birth-rate, 
the discovery would be a very iiuportaixt one ; but however true thi 
thft>ry may l>e in i-espect to the p^^fpuhition of Budapest, investigation 
has proved tl»at it doos not apply to the jteople of New South Wales. 

DiVOKCKS. 

The grounds on which divorces and judicial sejiaratinns are granted 
in New South Wales will be found set forth in the nliapter dealing 
with "Law and Crime." Since the p^issing of the amending Act of 
1892, by which the grounds of divorce were greatly increased, the 
business of the DivttR'o Court has grown enormously. Indeed, so much has 
this been the case that out of a total of 2,249 {>eiitions for divorce and 
169 fi>r judicial separation preseuted to the Court from 1873 to the end 
of 1896, uo less than 1,593 iK-titions for divorce aud 102 for judicial 
separation were presented in the last five years. Of the 2,349 petitions 
for divorce — 044 of which were presented in forma jMivperis — 67 were 
dismissed and 436 were not proceeded with to 3 1 fit December, 1896. Inthe 
remaining 1,746 cases decrees nigi were grante<l, of which 1,544'had been 
made absolute, and 202 hail not Ix^en made absolute to 31 st December, 
1896. Of the 169 petitions for juelicial separation, 8 were dismissed, 81 
were not proceeded with, and the remaining 80 were granted. During 
the |>eriod of twenty-four years there were «^>nly 16 j^etitions for nullity 
of marriage. Of these, 3 were not proceeded with, and the remaining 13 
were granted. Of 13 j>etitioMs for restitution of conjugid rights, 2 were 
dismissed and 9 not proceeded with. lu only two cases were decrees 
iii^i granted, and of these two decrees one had been made absolute to 
3Ist December, 1896. 

Jtefore the new Act cAme into force ou the 6th August, 1892, no 
divorce causes were tried at Circuit Courts. Since this proceaui*e has 
been allowed, however, it has not been followed to any great extent, oi\ly 
21 petitions having been considered in the country districts duiing 
the three years and a half. 

In the 1,746 successful suits for divorce the husband was the 
petitioner in 619 cases, and the wife in 1.127 ; in the 80 suits for 
judicial separation the husbuiid was tlie petitioner in 8 cases, and the 
wife in 72; while of the 13 decrees for nullity of marriage 1 were 
granted at the suit of the husl>and, and 6 at the suit of the wife. 
The total number of decrees granted at the instance of the husband 
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woa, IhciffTre. GU : and at the instance of the wift-, 1,205. Of erwr 
100 divorce d«»<Tf^e« j;'^"'^^ *" ^-^^ colony, the wife has been tlie 
jietitioner in GC cases, and the busbami in 34. 

In three nnt of every ten sncce.«sf\il divorce petitions, relief is boq^ 
oh mort* tliau one ground, and to pive a ntjitt'tuent of the grouiidR iw they 
are aet forth in tho jietitions would l>e to ent«r into possibly unneceMKiy 
detail. The appended table, thertifore, only shows the more inii)ort«int 
P'OundB, etiief amongst which are adaUery, deHertion, cruelty, nxnA 
habitual drunkenness :— 



DkofCM 



Gnmndi of Suit 



MM) 
OnuiUd. 



Judicial 
Oruiled. 



L»ecrc*» of 
NulIiH of 
MarrWe 
Qnuit«il 



Total. 



Adultery 

,, with habitual druokeu- 

n«H, etc 

Adiilt€r>'. with cnielty, desertion... 
lEkiganiy, with adultery.s 

itiioua adulter}^ 

irtiou 

Cruelty 

and desertion »... 

Hiihitua] ili^itkenneat, with onielty, 

Heacrtiou 

Tmpnsoniiitiut for three yoan 

Krt^ltn-nt rnnvietion for rrime 

Non-ooniummution of Duuriag* ...... 

Lunacy of potitiouor 

Cruelty ami attonijil tu murder by 

aaministentig poison 



Total. 



621 

as 

31 

2 

681 

17 

18 

100 

16 

1 

S 



14 

S 
80 



1 

32 
1 

10 



1,746 



SO 



u 
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2 
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4ff 
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m 
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Of the 1,746 divorce decrrfts granted up to the end of lS9fi, 621 
gniunded on the act of adultery, 'J on inc»Ktuous adultery, and 31 OD 
adultery with bijj^aiiiy. the re8ix>ndent having ltn>ken the law by goiD| 
throu}?h a form of marriage ; making altogether a total of G54 decrMv; 
and if to this number be added thoBe cases in which adulter}' wa« allifd 
with habitual drunkennesii, cnielty, or desertion, or with any two or 
nil tliree of tihew^ gniuudf), no fewer* than 942 deci'ecfi are obiaintidf or 
53'9 per c*ut. of the total number of 1,740. Desertion is a eommaa 
uauHe of diKSoJution of marriage. On this gnmud alone, ah many «( 
581 decreeH, or 33'3 per cent, of the total, wcrr granteil ; and tlte 
detaiU tiisehwe the fact that in '2^^^^ other cases in which divorco mt$ 
grant<wl the petitioner had been deserted by the respondents In ont/ 
i7 cases of divorce was a decree granted Wcrtuse of cruelty only, 1ml 
there were 313 other ca.ses in which cruelty was iillegtHi Uabittttl 
druukenneae was the jtrincifml grouii<I on which the ]K'tiiinn war htttiA 
in 109 ca.sefi ; Init in mdy M ca»eH wae this a sin<;le causo of action; 
(Iruiikeunesa in the otlier 166 ca.sus being allied witli cruolty, (ksertioOi 
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;lect of dum«Atic tlutioa ; while in 34 addJtioiuU tUvorce cases 
itual (IrankenDeBB was set t'ot*th with other reoiionH as ontitJinj? the 
"petitioner to a dibsolution of the marriage bond. Altogp-ther, therefore, 
hftbituaJ druukenuens entered into li03 cases out of 1,7*^6 in which 
divorce was* granted, or 1 1'6 per cent. 

Of the 1,839 inarritiges which reMuiUnl in divorce or judicial separation, 
or which went nullities), the great niajonty were celebrated in the 
AuHtraiasian colonies, and nuym titan three-fourths in New 8outh 
Wales alone. The actual number celebrate<t in this colony wbh 1,430, 
or 77'7 per cent, of the total number ; und in idl Austraiaaia, 1,651. or 
■89*8 per cent. Of the other 1^8 marria^rcH, 157, or 8-6 per cent., took 
place in the United Kingdom, namely, 1:29 in P^gland, 11 in Wales, 9 
in Scotland, and 8 in Ireland. The countries where the oUier uiarriageH 
irere celebrated are stated below : — 



I 



^ Mwrteirca ccl«tnt««J in— 


JudtdBl 
&}»iu&Unna 


UKnk^mvMmJM'm- 


nivoneaMid 
Judkdia 

s«lMHMiaaa 


Kew Soath Wales 


1.430 
98 

\l 

40 
129 
11 
9 
8 
3 
6 


Caim Cokmv 


^ 


Virtoria 


Cmada 




4)nMiuUnd 

SoDth AoBtralia. 


Dcminark - 

Italy 

Fruice and New Caledonia 

Raafiia 




Tannuinia , 




Xew Z*AliLnd 




^^U"d ^„, 


Uuiteil SUte» 

China ,. 






Not Atated ..«. 

ToUl 





MBP 




Fiji 

India 


1,880 









Although the Roman Catholic Church does not reco^iae dfvorce, yet 
a oonsitlenible number of marriages solemnised according to the rites of 
that Church have been disHolved by the law. Still, the figures are by 
no means large when they are viewetl in connection with the number 
of broken marriages which had been celebrated by denominations whose 
adherents form much smaller prcjjoi-tionH of the p*ipulation of the colony. 
Thus, out o£ the 1^839 divorccH, judicial Hi'jMirations, and petitions for 
nullity of marriage ^n^nted to the end of 189G, only 1 93 of the mHrriiLgea 
had \nsen soieniuised by the Hoiuan Catholic Church, while the Church 
of England had solemnised 720, and even the Prejibyterions 311. The 
W'enleyan and other MethodiHt Churches had celebrate<l 190 of the 
niarriikges; tlie Conjrrcgational Church, 139; the Uaptist, 29; the 
flehrew, 12 ; and other denominations, 29; while the ceremony in 184 
caAes faail Ijeeti performed at a Kegi&trar's office, and in the remaining 
27 cases the Church was not .stated. 

Of the 1,826 couples who were divorced or judicially seiiarated, and 
tlio 13 couples whc*se uuirriage woi* declared null, 100, or &7 per cent. 
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of the total of 1,839, had been married for a period of leas tluin 5 
years ; no fewor tlian 631, or 342 per cent, of the whole number, had 
l>een married for periods riiDging from /> to 10 years : 519, or 28-2 jwi* 
cent., between 10 and 15 y^'^rs ; and *jy5, or 16'0 per cent., between 
15 and 20 yearH. In u<» lesi* than 192 cases the duration of the niarriago 
was between 20 and 30 years ; while in 42 cases the periixl was even 
greater, extending, indeed, over 40 yeai-s in the case of 6 i.'ouple*. 
Marriages of long duratiftn are, therefore, just iw liable to be H*>vered by 
the Divorce Court as those of shorter length. Nor doen the pOKseniiion 
of a family deter the aggrieved party from seeking rcdrofis at law ; for 
in one case the children numbered 15 ; in two cases, 14 ; in one case, 
12 ; iu iivo ca^es, 11 ; in three catteSf 10 ; in nineteen cases, U ; in nino 
cases, 8 ; in fifteen cases, 7 ; in thirty-one cases, 6 ; in sixty-tive caeM^ 
5 ; in ninety two cases, 4 , in 182 wises, 3; in 279 cases, 2 ; while in 
429 cases there was one child lx)rn to the marriage. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that in 35'G )>er cent, of the cases in which the decree craved for 
was granted, the ties between the parties had not been strengthened by 
the hirth of children ; for of the 1,839 successful petitions for divorce, 
Judieiul sejiaration, or nullity of marriage, no fewer than G55 affected 
jMirties who were childles-s, while the number may have been rvuu 
larger tlian this, as in r>l other cases th«j information did not disclose 
particulars regarding the fruitfulness of the unions. The number *4 
children affected by the other 1,133 decrees was 2,900, and if allowance 
be made on account of the 51 cases referred to, it may possibly have 
reached 2,980. 

The conjugal condition of the contracting {rarties to the marnagw 
concerning which the petitions were granted, is shown in the following 
ta>,le : — 





Oonjugftl cowllUon of FmulM. 


Tn«*l 


ConJugiJ aondlUan of UaIm. 


Sptnatcr. 


WMow. 


WrorcM. 'xotstAtod. 


mia. 


Bftchelor 


1,454 

53 

3 

66 


08 
29 


1 ; « 
1 1 1 

*i&3 


1,521 

8U 


Widower 


Divorc4wl 


4 


Not Bteted , 


331 


Total, Females 


1,076 


101 


3 t 158 


1.838 





These figures are exclusive of a nullity suit granted on account of » 
previous existing marriage of the husband. 

Among the 1,839 marriages dissolved from 1873 to the close of 1896 
there were 694 in which the age of either Imsband or wife, or of both, 
when the marriage was contracted, was unknown. tJf the remaining 
1,245 cases it may be said that the great majority related to marriageb 
contracted between parties of suitable agfs, about 703 l>eing between 
husbands of the ages between 21 and 40 years and wives of th* 
ages between IS and 30 years. In nearly 300 coses, however, the 
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iiRmnge had been contn\ctci:l at very early a^es, the htiBband being below 
il years in 257 cases, and the M^ife beUtw 18 in 20G cuses, while there 
vere about G8 cast's iu which the husband was le&a than 21 and tlie wife 
e-ss than 18 at the time of mnrria;;je. There were only about 45 cases 

rhich the liusband had been over 40 at the time of nmrriatie, an<l 
than 30 in which thr wife had been over 30, wliile* unions in wliich 
he husl/and hud been over 40 and the wife over 30 numbered but 18. 

Perhaps the union wliich prescntccl the moat peculiar features was 
)no in which the husl>and was 14 and the wife 15 at the time of 
narriagc. After a duration of 31 years the iHjnd was severed, at the 
nstance of the husband, 011 account of the wife's adultery, but ultimately 
he petitioniir nu^lecti'd to have the decree made absolute. Another 
'Xtreme case was that of a woman of 35 who married a man of 75, and 
iter one year's endurance of her husband's cruelty hied a petition for 
udicial separation, which was, however, not further proceeded with. 

The nationalities of husbands and wives whose marria*;ps were dis- 
olvcd call for no particular comment. Of thehuabands, natives of N*^w 
M>uth Wales, England, Ireland, Scotland, and Victnjria form the only 
urge groups, in tlie order named ; while among the wives the order is 
lightly altered, Victorians coming next U> Englishwomen, and Irish- 
voiuen being more nuim-raus than natives of Scothmd. As might ho 
•xpectetl, there is a much greater prc[»onderance of natives of New 
?oulh Wales among the wives than among tlie husbandw, the numbers 
>eing 905 and 053 respectively, while in 607 ca.ses both husband ami 
rife were natives of tUo colony. Tliei-e were 470 Englishmen and 320 
'englishwomen whose maniagea were dissolve*!, while EngUnd was 
he birthplace of both husband and wife in 171 cases. After thinse 
he most numerous groups in which husband and wife were natives 
tf the fcame country were th«>se of Ireland and Vict4)ri;i, but in these 
;roupH there were only 25 and 2t> cases respectively. TJie other groups, 
xcept the 18 cases in wliich Iwth husband and wife were natives of 
icotlund, are too .small to deserve mention. 

A atntement of the divoives, judicial separations, and deci-ees uf 
lullity of marriage granted in New South Wales in tive-year perioils to 
S92, «nd annually during the last four years, will be found below : — 



^^m Puriod. (tlccrt'M ittMi) 
^P 1 Granted. 


■^■-m- - 


1873-1877 


05 

S4 
139 
320 
304 
369 
302 
173 


"■*8 '""2 

30 5 

9 1 

14 1 2 

11 2 

s : 1 


55 


la7S-1882 


84 


ISK'I- IHsT 


149 


1888-1892 

1HU3 ,•..«.,.,..,. 

IH94 


355 
314 

385 


isai.... 

l.S9»J 


3ia 

182 






ToUl 


1,746 


so j 13 


1,839 
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It IiivH rtlcwwly been explftinetl that until 1.S73 tliO Supr**Tue Couil nt' 
the «oltniy hiul no jurisilictitfn in divotvi*. Fivmi the Ut July in that 
year down to the end of 1S02 tli*' number of divtirct^ (iecroes ^nuittnl 
was 5y.S. In thu month of August, \^\)'2, th« new l>ivoroe Act had 
come into ft»rcH, and in IfiOS tho number of decrees «iw» grunted i-oe*! lo 
304^ and in the following yuar to vUiO ; whilt in IfSyj tho number was 
still as hi:^h as 302. On the basis of the tigun-H of these three ycan^ 
the nunilxT of divorces per 10,00<J marriages in New South Wales wm 
403 — an nverage whicJi platted the colony in the position of having mow 
<livurcespro|X)rtionately t*i marriages than any other country iu Uw 
world except the L'nitetl Statea and riwitzerland. Of course, ic is oiUy 
fair to assume that after the new Act wjlr panstM^l in 18D2 advantage wu 
taken of its provisionH to diKs<.dve marriajces which would haTe htmn 
broken long before had the ;,Toundfi on which divorce ih gnintp«d alwiivs 
l>een the wime ; and it is not surprising, thei-efore, to tind that tlw 
number of divorce d*':creos i^*antr<l in lS9(i was only 173, »ih compart 
with over 300 in each of tho pi-eceding thi-ee years. 

Below will l>e found a Htatemetit showing the avenige number of 
-\livurcufi pur 10,000 marriages in each of the principal oouutricis at tbt" 
world. Tlie tigures are based on a period of ten years wherever 
possible; lience the average of New South Wales given in the tablets 
lower than the present position nf the c«>louy warnxnts : — 



Otmntiy. 



Diro romper 
tuMiriaCM. 



Cyuntry. 



Diforaiti 



■Canadian Doniiiiion 


4 

11 
Iti 

m 

25 
38 
43 
U 
oO 

as 
71 


Belgium 


81 


Uniteil Ktiigdom 


Swc'deQ .^,,. 

Austnilaaia 


»7 


Xorwuy 


M 


Quecualoud • 


t-ape Colony.., *...«■ 

Neth»rlai)da .., 

Germfiny 


9S 


South Aastralia 

Tasmania 


103 
105 


*^ Anatria Proper - 


Frauc* 


181) 




Ntew South VValea 


la9 


Greece 

New Zealand , 


Kuuiiiauia „..«.„.«,. 

Switzerlanil „., 

United States 


3(M 
43S 


Victoria 


612 









* Indudluj; ScpArktions, Jbc. 

In Austria, oidy, have judicial HeparatiouHbeen taken intii account in 
calculating the averagoa. In that country the civil law only pemits 
of the divorcement of persons who do not belong to the Roman Calhulic 
Church, adherents to this church being restricted to judicial sepAratieiu 
except in the few cases in whioli marriages are annulled by the Popi* by 
a tleclaratiou of their invalidity from the beginning. Owing to the 
great preponderance of the Catholic ]>opulation, the number of beim^ra^ 
tioiia i;i much larger tium that of divorces, tho annual averages over a 
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period of years bttui;LC G72 juJiuial 8e|Miratkins. 19 annulmonta, and 93 
divorces, i^iviug a tutal of Tti3, eqaul to 43 marnages ilissuKwi iu every 
ten thoufaud. In the United States of America no geiiei'al sysUnu of 
registration of births, deaths, and iniirriages is in force. Fur the 
purfMWV of coiupariiwin, the luarriage-nite of that country hah been 
assumed to be 6*50 jter 1,000 ot mean popnlatiorv, and on that basis the 
20,660 divorces granted annually during ten years would give au 
average not less than 613 per 10,000 marriagea. Of European countriea 
where divorce laws are in force, no reliable statistics are available with 
respect to Denmark, Hunparj', Russia, and Spain ; while in Italy and 
Portugal divorce is not recognised by law. 

In the Dominion of Canada divorce wa% under the Union Act, 
tesigneil to the Federal Parliament, but those jtrnvinces which had estab- 
lishe<l divorce courts Wfore the aeerunplisbiuent uf federation, namely, 
Jfova S<:otia, New Brunswick, i'rince Kilward Island, luid liritish 
Columbia, were permitted to n^tuin the jurisdiction which tliey ah-oady 
exercised, hi the ivnminiug pro^-inces, Ontario, Quebec, and Manitoba, 
and in the North-west Territories, no divorce courts have l>een cstiibHshed 
since the constitution of the Dominion, and divorce can only be obUuned 
by legislation, the matter l>ein^ dealt with in each case as an ordinary 
private Act of Parliament, with this dilf«rence, however, that the 
8enato requires the production of such evidence iu support of the 
application for relief as would bo deemed sufficient in a court of law. 
During a period of ten ye^irs, 118 divorces were granted in Canada, 
namely, 42 by the Dominion Parliament, and 76 by the i»rovincial 
courts, with the exception of tliat of Fiiuce Edward Island, which has not 
40 far graated a single divorce. No general system of registratirtn exists 
in the Dominion, but it may be said that the divorces do not exceed 4 
for every 10,000 marriages. Newfoundland has no divorce law. 



Births. 

The mean annual birthrate of the Austrahiaian colomes during tbo 
ten years ende<l 1890 was 32*06 per thousand of population. The 
higheat average was Uuit of Queensland, namely, 35*11 ; then came New 
South Wales, with 33*47 ; Tasmania^ with 32*06 ; South Australia, 
with 3iy0 ; V'ictoriii, witli 31'38 j Western Austnilia, with 30(57 ; and 
"New Zealand, with "JiS'RQ. In all the coToniew the birth-rate is declining. 
The figures ftn* 1896 show that in that year the rate in New South 
Wales was 2835 per thousand: in Victoria, '27'2i^; in Queensland, 
3006; in South Australia, 2800; in Western Australia, 22-77; in 
Tasmania, 28-16; and in New Zealaod, 26*35. The heavy decline in 
Western Australia may be set down to the large in6ux of male popu- 
lation which has taken place during' the past few years. There can 
hardly be a doubt that the depression which has prevaileil iu the 
Aubtraliaa colonies for a number of years has nob ouly hud uu advertie 
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mfltience on the marriage-rate, and through the marriage-rate on 
birth-rate, htit» tti adrlition to this, has in many cases led to theadoptiiin 
of nrtiticial checks on procreation. 

For further coinjiarison, the mean annual birth-rates per thonsaml of 
population in several European countries are jfiven below ; and from 
these figures the high rate of New South Wales becomes still uioir 

^ apparent. The iufunnation is taken from the rejwrt of the Registrar 
General of England, the figures covering the period of twenty years from 
1S71 to 1890:— 
i 



Uuited Kingdom 32*6 

Euglaud and Wale« 340 

Scotland 33-6 

IrelAnd 2-V-9 

France 24*6 

SwitKcrUml ,,... . ,.„. 29 -4 

Italy 37-3 

Germany 38*1 



Pruaaia 38-3 

Austria 3S-6 

Hungary „ ■M'O 

lioiland 35-2 

Belgium 31*0 

Denmark ., 31 '7 

Norway 30*7 

Sweden 20*0 



In New South Wales, the births increased year by year from ISG5 U> 
1893, and now exceed those of any other colon)'. Tlic fin[>eriorily iii 
nunil>er rested with Victoria until the year 1879, when the births in 
New tSouth Wales exceeded those of her southern neighbour by 94. 
During each of the last seventeen years the excess has been maintained, 
the greatest beinif in 1886, when it rcache<I 5.460. In 1896 tk 
ditterence was 4,3SS in favour of New South Wales, although in thi» 
colony there was a decrease iu the number of 2,268 as compared with 
the year 1895. 

In no year, oa far as observation extends, has the female birtbe 
exceeded in number those of nmles. The prepoiirlerance of birth* of 
male children in New South Wales during a nunilwr of years will I* 
seen fn^ni the table given below. The figun's are exclusive of ctuldrcn 
stillborn, the births of which are not required to be registei'ed: — 



Toar. 


MalM 


FmuIm. 


TOtaL 


Ymt. 


Main. 


Fenaloi. 


^ 


1871 


10.328 


9,817 


20,143 


1892 


20.532 


19,509 


4aMi 


1876 


11,791 


11.507 


2;?,2«S 


1893 


20,822 


19.520 


40.M'i 


1881 


14.891 


14.102 


28,093 


1804 


19,993 


18.058 


38.1»1 


1886 


18,700 


17,584 


36.284 


1805 


19,877 


18,897 


38.77* 


1891 


20,386 


19,072 


39,458 


1806 


18.601 


17,815 


38.fi'« 



The pxcess of males over females born during the pnst twenty-ox 
years has ranged from -'08 per cent, in 1875 to 7 '65 j>er cvnU in 
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1S89, the average being 5*06 pet* cent. The following table shows the 
number of nmlefi born to evei^ 100 females : — 




Yc*r. 


lUlw bom to •very 

lOOIeuioleL 


Yev. 


Uftles burn tu evvry 
100 fcuiotc*. 


1871 
1878 
1881 
1886 
1891 


1051S 
102-47 
105-50 
106-35 
106-89 


1802 

1393 
1894 
1806 
1896 


105-24 
I0«-rt7 
105-40 
10510 
104-92 



A number of thcorios havo Iwen advanced as accounting for the 
variation fn the proportion of male to female births, but as none tinds 
support in tlic vital statistics of New Siuth Wales, it is neotlless to 
discuss them hero. It is the ca*e that in some yeai*s the illej^itimat© 
births in the colony show a majority Of female children, and during the 
last twenty-six yetirs the propnj-tion of male to lOO female illegitimate 
births Uivi ranged from 94-ytj in 1873 to 1*21-96 in 1876. E:;cluding 
the illegitimates, the variation in the excess of males over females 
has ranged from 1-71 ]>er cent, in lii^76 to 8-OG per cent, in 1889. 

Births are more numerous in sprinj^ than in any other part of the 

year, ami are fewest in the March f|uarter. This is fouud lo be the case 

in the other colonioa of Australasia as well as in New South Wales. 

II The following table gives the number of births in each quarter of the 

year since 1877 : — 





Quul«r endlmr— 


Tttr. 


(^artef endlnir— 


XmK. 


SI 
Martli. 


80 Juna 


9oa«p- 
ftftmb«r. 


SlDeooni- 
ber. 


SI 
Mareh. 


80 Juno. 


30Sep- 
teniWr 


81 twvm- 
ber. 


1877 


fi,OS90 


6,837 


6.421 


6,973 


1887 


9,076 


9,183 


9.890 


9,088 


1878 


6,962 


e,lH5 


6,976 


6.225 


1888 


9.058 


9,651 


10,162 


9,(>.'J4 


1879 


6,231 


6,591 


7.264 


6.847 


ISSO 


9.125 


9.292 


9.635 


9,243 


1880 


6,690 


7.116 


7.230 


7.226 


ISOO 


9,154 


9.667 


10.407 


9,04-i 


1881 


6,976 


6.083 


7.514 


7.520 


181M 


9.161 


9.602 


10,345 


I0.2'K) 


1882 


7.195 


7.273 


7,827 


7,407 


18112 


0.753 


IO.:«JI 


9,055 


10.'->72 


1883 


7,378 


7.755 


8,000 


8.148 


181)3 


9,610 


10,187 


10.678 


0,9*17 


18&4 


8.141 


8,443 


9,160 


8.202 


1804 


9.619 


9.981 


9,551 


9,800 


1885 


8.178 


8.608 


9,666 


8.701 


1805 


9.394 


9,330 


10,OSO 


9,904 


1886 


8,461 


8.976 


9.592 


9.265 


1896 


9,204 


9,031 


9.153 


9.02M 



Separating the colony into the raetrofiolitan and country districts, it 
Ti-iU be seen from tlie following table that during recent years the birth- 
rate per thousand has been higher in the metixipolis than in the 
remainder of the colony. This is due to the proportionately larger 
number of females in the metropolitan population as compared with 
the country population, among whom males largely predominate. The 
highest rate reached for the whole of New Houth Wales during the lii«t 
twout^ years was 38'99 in 1870. The estimated maximum rate for the 
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mett'0)>oUs was roachtHl in 1885, when thu birtlis wera 45'4G per thoui 
of the population. In the country difitricts the greatest nuuilwr 
births in proportion to the population occurred in 1879, when tJm rat 
was 3892 per tliousand : — 





BirU» 


pmt tbooMod o< ib« 1 




BLnhtpertlwuaMdofftlM j 


y«w. 








Ytt*. 




pO^BliOfl. 


















Metrapolk. 


Ooufitry. 


N«w South 




UMtopolU 


Otmntxy. 




1877 


37-57 


38-02 


37-92 


1887 


43-21 


34-31 


37-06 


1878 


38-15 


38-65 


38-50 


1888 


41-92 


a'i-oa 


37-90 


1879 


3918 


38-92 


38-99 


1889 


38-73 


33-18 


34ir . 


1880 


3900 


38-73 


38-81 


1890 


37-23 


34-44 


38-M 1 


1881 


3IV2I 


37-34 


37-90 


1891 


36-95 


33-76 


M-fiO 


1882 


40-23 


aft -90 


37-20 


1892 


34-70 


3348 


83^ 


18S3 


40-81 


358:2 


37-32 


1893 


33-52 


33 23 


33-31 


1884 


44-70 


35-75 


38-44 


}tm 


31-65 


31-38 


31-48 


188fi 


45-46 


3518 


37-79 


1895 


30-67 


30-65 


SQItC 


188C 


44*53 


34-32 


37-43 


1896 


30-06 


27-55 


29 38 

i 



The excess of births over deaths has not showR a steady increase ymrbyi 
year, but lias fliictuutetl sonif^what, :w will bo seen from tlie snccpctlinj 
tablfi. In the whole colony, during the twenty years from li*77 t»j 189*5, 
the least exct^sa was 13,9S2 in 1S77, and the hiuihest 25,631 in the year ' 
1S92. In tlie metropolis the least excesH was in 1878, viz., 3»186 ; and 
the higheiit in 1892, when the number reached ^<,558. lu the oountt^ 
disti-icts the number ranged from 10,658 in 1677 to 17,073 in 1S92: — 











I'or oe»c «C 


T«r. 


Idctrapolb. 


Country 

DiBtrietv. 


NrntSoMh 


eiiil d pcv- 


isn 


3,324 


10.658 


13,962 


2^ 


1878 


3,186 


11,379 


14,565 


226 


1879 


3.947 


12,7Kfl 


16.7.13 


2-48 


1880 


3.434 


13.407 


16,931 


238 


1881 


4,560 


12.807 


17,457 


2 -as 


1882 


4,U0B 


12,278 


16,886 


2-M 


1883 


5,342 


13,690 


19,032 


2-3S 


1884 


5,946 


13.780 


19,726 


2-28 


1885 


5,773 


13,986 


19.761 


218 


1886 


6,860 


14.837 


2l,tJ97 


2-29 


1887 


7,874 


15,914 


2;j.788 


2-40 


1888 


7,449 


16,668 


24,117 


2 36 


1889 


7,006 


15,493 


■22,499 


214 


1890 


7,938 


16,804 


24,742 


2-28 


ia»i 


7,588 


15.584 


23,172 


2*07 


laasi 


8,558 


17,073 


25,631 


214 


1808 


7.472 


16.»1S 


24.320 


2-03 


I8M 


7.406 


16.328 


23.734 


1-94 


1W6 


7.276 


16.584 


23,860 


1-91 


1886 


6,713 


13,054 


20,667 


1*62 




EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS, 



Ttp meati aiinaal incrwwe to the |>opulation hy reason of the exceJis 
of births over deaths amounts to tiiy jht ci»nt, for n period extending 
over twenty years — that is, goin^^ Imck to the Tt?ar 1877. 

Nolwithstaailiug the fact that the males boru are more nuuicruus than 
females, the actual increase of population from the excess of births over 
deaths is greatly in favour of the females. The uml© population lurgely 
excee<la tie fenialv, and tliero is a correspondingly larger number of 
deatlis of males. There is also a greater mortality amongst male than 
amongst female children, and from this cause alone the natural excess 
of male births is almost neutralised. During the ten years which closetl 
with 1890. the number of females added to the community by excess of 
births exceeded the males by 14,931, cm- 13-47 per cent. 
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AoEs OF Paakkts. 



"uriug the four years 1893-96 the ages of the women giving birth 
to children ninged from 13 to 58 years. As mi^ht be ej£pectt»d, the 
majority of the very young mothers Mere uimiarried ; tlius of 1,77-4 
mothers under 18 years of age, ^"U were unmarried. The total number 
of marrie<i women who cave birth to children during the four years 
was 14:i,18H, inclusive of mothers of twins and triplets. The following 
is a statement of the number of married mntherH at each age : — 



Jkgm ot Mmrriod UoUien. 


Korabpr of 
Mociicn. 


! AvMorHanMUutber 


^ Number of 
"• Mother*. 


U years 


2 


35 ysors and auder 


iO 22.014 


15 


24 


40 ,j 11 ij 


10 8,.105 


16 


149 


45 year* 


4.T2 


17 , 


627 


48 


247 


18 „ 


1.464 


47 


122 


19 » 


2,att 


48 


fiO 


» , 


3.702 


49 


28 


21 „ 


6,2.51 


fiO „ 


4 


22 


6.538 


62 ., 


3 


23 


7,537 


53 


1 


»* M 


7.973 


55 .. 


2 


m 


8.121 


56 ' 


1 


w „ 


8.fiUl 


58 ., 


I 


27 „ 


8^16 


Notitated .„ 


U 


28 , 


8.505 
7.711 






29 




30 years and under 35 


33.963 


Total ... 


.. 143,186 



It will be seen that in two oasos the age of the mother is stated as 6!) 
years ; iji another case, as 00 years ; and in »till another ca»e, as 58. 
As thesf; four cases were outsidc! th(^ u.>^ual experience, inquiries were 
made, with the result tliat the accuracy of the records was conHrmed. 
It may be mentioned that in the first two cases the ages of the fathers 
45 years and over 55 years ; in the second case, 58 years ; and in 
third case, 64 years. 
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The avenige age of the fatliere was about 4*87 years higher than thflt 
of the mothors. Inuring the four years 1893-96, the ages of the fathenj 
ranged f roni 1 7 to 84 yeai-s, liS shown below :— 



Ages Dt Pfttbezi. 


Nutdber 

of 
Fattien. 


Aim of noben. 


Number 

of 
Fktben. 


17 j'cars 


6 

49 

152 

411 

1,167 

2,076 

3.134 

4.162 

5,000 

6,7«0 

6.447 

7.195 

7.754 

37.866 

30,507 

17.441 


66 years <«.. 


20 


18 


67 1. -." 




19 , 


6f^ „ 




20 


69 „ 




*'l 


70 „ 




22 li !!.]!.!!"!"!. 


71 




23 „ 


72 

73 




24 




2ri ,, 


74 




26 


75 




27 


76 ,. 




28 , 


77 „ 




29 ,, 


78 

79 , 




30 years and under 35 
35 „ ,. 40 
40 ,. „ 45 




80 

82 ., 




45 „ ., 50 RTIH 


83 




60 „ ,. 56 
55 ,. .,60 


3,666 

1.171 

340 

26 


84 „ 

Notatate*! 


22 


60 ., ., 65 
65 ycara 


ToUl 




143,186 







Birthplaces op Pahents. 

A tabulation of the birthpluces uf the 286,376 f»arents mentioned 
above shows that of the fathers, 75,490 wei-e born in New South 
Wah«; 9,248 in Victoria; 1,37:5 in Queensland; 2,847 in SouUi 
Aubtrulia ; 90 in Western Australia ; 1,267 in TaBinanin ; and l.iHJ' in 
New Zealand. The total number f»f Austialasiaii-boni fathers wa»t 
therefore, 9I,G03. Of Australasian-lxtru mothers there were 113,062, 
viz. : — 94,105 natives of Now t:>outh Wales; 10,544 of Victoria ; 2,301 d 
Queemiland; 3,r)34 of South Australia; 103 of Western Australia; 1.1H5 
of Tasmania ; and 1,290 of Now /e-aland. In 63,34S cases both father 
and mother were natives of New South Wales ; and in 82,879 cases thpy 
were natives of one or other of the AaKtrahi.siaii oolonies. 

There were 44.r>42 fathers lK>rn in t!ie United Kingdom, viz.: — 
20,913 in Enj^land ; 987 in Wales; 0,674 in Scotland ; and 9,938*ii' 
Ireland. Mothers Ixirn in the United Kinf^dom numlwred only 27, ( 
viz, :_lo,08H English ; 595 Welsh ; 3,887 Scotch ; and 8.053 Irish. Ii 
Is/iSfi easels lutth parents were Iwirn in the United Kingdom ; in 8,] 
ciLses both were Eni^lish ; in 1U4 cases both Welsh ; in 1,955 cases 
Scotch ; and in 4,027 cases both Irish. 
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Fathers bom in other British colonies and poasesaions numbered 705, 
viz.: — '2-\o lK>rn in Asintic [losaessious ; 107 born in varioms African 
j>osse3aionfi : SliT in Canada and Newfoundland: 76 in the West Indies, 
und 70 elsewhere. Of 4.'J7 mothers, 170 wore born in Asiatic possesi- 
siona ; 107 in African possessions; 58 ia Canada; 17 in the West Indies ; 
and 79 elsewhere. 

Fureijrn-l*om fathers were more numerous. Amongst them were 
l,JS92 GerniunR, 297 Frenchmen, 369 Russians, 114 Austrians, 432 
Danes, 1,002 Swedes and Norwegians, 301 Italians, 389 natives of other 
European countritrs, 249 Cliinest^, o3 natives of other Asiatic countries, 
5 natives of African countries, 570 natives of the Unitecl States, 53 
natives of other American countries, and 22 Polynraians ; total, 5,748. 
Of 1,695 foreign-borii mothei-s, 632 were German, 97 Fn-uch, 114 
Russian, 27 Austrian^ 81 DanLsh, 62 Swedish or Nonvej^ian, 166 
Italian. 127 natives of other European countries, 78 natives of Clnua, 
37 of other Asiatic countriei*, 3 of African countries, 230 of the United 
States, 18 of other American countries, and 23 of Polynesia. There 
were only 1,016 cases in which both parents were forei)^-born. 

Besides the fathers enumerated above, there were 485 who were 
bom at sea, an<l 15 whose birthjilace was not staUid. Oi mtJlhers then> 
were 360 Ixym at sea, and 1 1 whose birthplace was not stjited. 



BiRTU OF FxiiST Child. 

The period elapsing from the dtvte of marriage to the birth of the 
first child has been ascertaiiied only for the ffiur yours 1893 to 1896. 
The total number of lirst births occurring during tluit period was 
27,309, The tinie which had olajwcd sinco the ceremony of marriage 
waft performed is shown in the follQwiog table : — 



FeHod. 



Number 

of 
Blrihs. 



Period. 



1 month and under 

2 niunthi 

3 „ 

4 

fi .. 

6 ,. 



8 
9 
10 
IL 
12 
13 
14 
15 



830 

785 

1,006 

1,065 

l.tfiO 

1.222 

l,2(t3 

1.205 

»,003 

2.907 

2,033 

1,552 

1,092 

879 

751 



|, 16 months 

' 17 „ 

18 .. 

19 .. 

20 ,. 

21 .. 

22 n 

23 „ 

2 years 

3 „ ... 

4 

5 „ ... 
« 

7 „ ... 

8 



Number 
or 

BirUw. 



Ferfod. 






646 
018 
4.18 
409 
370 
3.T7 
277 
279 
1,683 
642 
288 
176 
116 
71 
59 



yeora . 

n „ 

12 „ 

13 „ 

14 .. 

15 „ 

16 „ 

17 » 

18 „ 

22 „ , 

Total 



Kumber 

ot 
Dirthi. 



36 
30 

27 

l\i 

10 

ft 

10 

3 

3 

2 

o 



27,309 



^f 


^^L_ i'W^^^^^H 


^^^H 
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^B Tt will }»e HOPII that ^^t the 27,309 first l>irth<» ll,r)4n, r^r 42-.1 (wr 
^H cent., occurred Iwt'ore t^n nionthis baH elajised from the daW of 
^H marriapro ; aiul 8,542, or 31*3 ppr cent., befopR nine months aft* 

^H Excliulint: hirthff occnrring within nine mnnth« of marriiipp. tiw 
^^M aveiape pori'Kl elapsinj^ fnuu the date of ninrriaijo t" the hirth of thf 
^H first rhiUi in fruitful unions m 1*62,^ years (l year 7k months). An 
^H T»-iU He seen from tht? followin;^ tnble, there is little (Uffenmee in the 
^H Rverage period of fruitfulncss between women marrrecl at vsrioM 1 




^^^^1 A|« of UothMi. 


yunber of 

Mathrn. 




^^^^^^^ 


'n vAftra 


2,570 
0.0-23 
5.085 
1,55.1 
450 
SI 


yran. ^J 


^^^^^B 


1*551 ■ 


^^^^H 


30 


1-584 ■ 


^^^^H 


36 


I 
1*818 ■ 


^^^^H 


40 


2 -ail ^^A 


^^^^^B 


45 


^^^1 






. _ ■ 




^^m Of the wives who pave birth to cliildren during the four ynn 
^^m emled ISOfi, thf date of marriage was jriven in 143,179 rjLses. and fmra 
^H the particulars thus ^leaneil it would appear that out uf every lOO.CHXl 
^^J^^ children, 11,57G will be bom within a yonr of their parents' marriagr; 
^^^^^S-'>t792 in fine and less than five years ; 27,878 in tive and leiw thou ictx 
^^^^^fycmm ; 19,269 in ton and le-s» than fifteen years ; 10,154 in lifteeii imd 
^ Mi than twenty years; 4,227 in twenty and les-s than twentv-tiiw 
^^m f&tfB ; 700 in twenty -five and \vss than thirty years ; and 44 in thirty 
^H years or more. 

^^^^'^ -3I. statement of the number of illegitimate births in New Boulh 
^^^^ Wales is jpven below. Taking the whole period over M-Jiich the tAbl^ 
r extends, it will be seen tlmt the percentixge haa increased tJirougbout 
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colony, nr)tably in the city and suburbs of Sydney, the increase in 
country districts being vei-y slight : — 



1 


>'uiitbor ol Illegitinule Births. 


Percrntogo of TuUl Births. 


Yew. 














■ 


««tn.polU. 


Couutry 


New- 
South Wnlea. 


Metropolis. 


Country 
DitftrictH. 


N-* 

South Whlem. 


L 


S82 


fi07 


989 


5-75 


3-52 


414 


^^Bu$ 


425 


596 


1,021 


5 94 


3-28 


4 03 


PHrV 


506 


709 


1,215 


44 


3-72 


4*51 


r 1880 


561 


665 


1.226 


6-71 


3-36 


4-35 


1881 


592 


671 


1,203 


6-64 


3-34 


4-36 


1 1882 


601 


0(K) 


l/2tU 


6-24 


3-28 


4-24 


' :883 


676 


642 


1.318 


6-59 


3-05 


4-21 


1884 


78(> 


7oy 


i,4«r> 


0-62 


3-21 


4 40 


1S.S5 


Hi5 


767 


1,G12 


6-89 


3-37 


4-60 


IHHii 


905 


782 


1.687 


6S9 


3-33 


4-ft*» 


18S7 


873 


83S 


1,711 


6-50 


3-52 


4 -.Ml 


1888 


l.(M9 


9(|t» 


1.058 


7 -as 


3-66 


5 08 


, 1889 


1,066 


£121 


1,987 


7*99 


3-84 


6-a* 


L^too 


l,05fi 


903 


2,051 


7-81 


301 


5-26 


K 


M40 


066 


2,11.5 


8-20 


3-80 


5 '36 


^H 


1.242 


1,W7 


2.289 


8-83 


4 02 


6-71 


■Bs 


1.2B7 


1.253 


2.510 


9-01 


4-75 


6-22 


' 1894 


l,2f»4 


1,233 


2,437 


913 


4-79 


6-26 


1805 


1,'213 


i,m"> 


2,524 


9-55 


s-oa 


6ai 


1890 


1.189 


1,250 


2,445 


9-66 


6 19 


6-70 



' I>ividing the yeai-a since 1871 into i|uimiuenmal periods^ the average 
kte of illegitimate births as compared with the total number of births, 
BLas appended : — 

PoKsibly the Htnaller pmportion of illegitimate births noticeable in- 
10 country districts is to some extent duo to the frtct that women who 
fve fifcllen come to Sydney to hide their shamt*. TI»o tabk* given below, 
C'wiDg the number of acconcherncnts at the Benevolent Asylum, 

2s 



QoUiqueniiUl Period. 


Motropolii. 


Rea»lntl«r 
of 

Colony. 


New South 

Walt*. 




per cent. 


per cent. 


per cent. 


1S7I-75 


511 


3 72 


4-09 


1876 80 


6-21 


3-44 


4-22 


1881-85 


6-60 


3-25 


4-36 


1886-90 


7-37 


3-67 


4'«0- 


1891-93 


8 93 


4-38 


6-01 


1896 


9 66 


519 


6*70 
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certainly ^ives colour to tliis suppositioa, for out of the large nuttii 
of unniarri^d women whose conHneiiU'uta took place in tlint institution] 
it Ih only reasonable to suppose that the country oontributetl a oonut 
able quota : — 



Year. 



ConAiiotoeata. 



T<iUl. 



Married 

K«uial«i. 



ITnmanlod 



Yeu. 



OonflnoBMiitJc 



ToUL 



lUntod 



ISCo 
1866 
1367 
1868 
1869 
1S70 
1871 
lS7i 
1873 
1874 
1875 
187« 
1877 
1878 
187!» 
1880 



ISO 
129 
121 

102 

112 

05 

117 
102 
107 
12*; 
113 
]o6 

\m 
\m 
so» 

233 



50 
61 
44 
46 
40 
2tt 
54 
S7 
27 
36 
30 
38 
41 
38 
45 
51 



79 

78 

77 

56 

72 

60 

6.1 

05 

80 

00 

83 

118 

128 

122 

158 

182 



1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
18H5 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

iHfri 

1803 
1894 
1805 
1890 



225 


50 


175 


237 


45 


19S 


210 


33 


177 


305 


84 


221 


262 


55 


ao: 


300 


71 


sai 


257 


76 


181 


281 


70 


311 


252 


48 


904 


266 


35 


SSJ 


324 


01 


9tt3 


331» 


54 


9H6 


338 


64 


874 


393 


80 


S13 


385 


80 


300 


354 


07 


897 



The rate of illegitimacy in New South Wales is higher than in Anrl 
of tbe other AnBtralasiun w>hniin«, hip;lier than the geneiiil rat-e of tha 
United KingUom, higher than in England, Wales, and Ireland, bo» 
lower than in Scotland and in must t>f t)ie continental couDtri*^ o(| 
Europe. Moreover, illegitimacy in New South Wales is increaiuiij;, 
while in the United Kingdom it ih decreasing. The following tigonNj 
showing the rate of illegititnat^y per 100 births in the AtiatraUw 
colonies and in Uio United Kiugduni, iire buHt*d un a period oftivej 
years : — 



Omiitrj'. 


birtliH 
percent 


Cmintry. 


Illriritltrau 

biniM 
p«r cMk 


New South Walea 


6-27 


Tasmaiiia 


5-01 


Victoria 


5-50 
4-91 
3-08 
6-20 


Xow Zealand 


3*97 




Irerand. 


4-24 


.South AuBtr&lift 


2*65 


Wostcm Australia ... 


Sootlaud 


7-38 



Of the total number of children bora in Auslrdlaaia during lh« liv* 
years ended hS9fi, 522 per cent, wore ilU'gitimate, as eotnparfd wil^ 
4*44 per cent, in the United Kiugdou* diuing the five yeiu>» IfJl-'Ja. 
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The foUd^-in!:; figiires, whirh givo the percpntagfls of illegitimate 
[birtJiH in a number of foreign countnes, ctn'er a period of five years : — 



Conotry. 


lUciritlnute 

Mrttu 
per oont. 


CouBtrr. 


p-ront. 


Germany 

PniaaiA ,,.,. 


9-15 

7 -75 
U17 
12-50 
U-73 

8-49 


Prance , 


8-67 


Belgium 


8-81 


Bavuift 


311 


Saxony 

Aufltria 


Swe<.lea ... ....«». 


10*35 


Norw»y 


7-09 


Hnorarv 


Italy 


6-96 


"""o"" J 


*'*'*j 





Comparing the illegitimate births in New South Wiilca with the 
Uinnifuried femaU'S between the ages of 17 and 45, it will be found 
that thpy number 2,259 per 100,000, the jirttportiuu at dillerent age- 
[periods being an follows : — 



Afff«. 


Mothers ol lUcttitinuitcfl 

|)cr tW.OOO 

Unnuurietl Wumen. 


ITycATfl 


1,218 


IS 


1»7»8 


19 ., 


2,181 


20 year* and under 35 - 


2,577 


26 „ ..30 

30 ..36 


2,044 
2.783 


35 ., ., 40 

40 M ,. 46 


2./ino 

925 







The period of which the foregoing figures represent the average 
^TmluiiceH only four years, and it i« probable that a greater experience 
^ould >*ht>w thnt fiM- al) a^fs fn»m *-iO to 45, 2'7o per cent, of unmarried 
Vomen give birth to children. 

If the births of illpgitimate chiMron be cH>mparpd with the total 
hnmber of ttm tinem«»nts, it will l>e found that f'»r all agVs the propor- 
tion of illegitimates is 6*41 per cent. Excluding ages under 15, during 
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the four years 1893-6, the pix)portion of i]le^timate to total oonfine- 
mwnt** ia aa follows : — 



Ag«. 


Pcroenlageof 

Illetpttnuito to toUl 

CouflncmenU. 


15 and under 20 years 


34*66 


20 „ 25 


10*99 


25 „ 30 „ 


4-06 


30 „ 35 , 


2-49 


35 „ 40 „ 


226 


40 „ 45 „ 


1*96 







Although there are instances in which a woman has a numeroua 
foiiiilv of illegitimate cliiMren, i]le;^itiiiiate births are, for the moat {*rt> 
lirst births. If, tlien, tlio Ulegitinmt-e birth.s, the birtlm of children 
probably conceived before the marriage of their parentfi — that is to saj, 
births which have taken plnot* within nine months of marriage* — anil 
ordinary first births, ai"e set down side by side in various groups accord- 
ing to the a;;,'esof the mothers, nome very strilring results are obtained— 
results which afford matter for very sei*ioua reflection. The figures are 
given in the following table, and cov^r a period of four years ; — 





Ag« Group. 


nieifltlinAU BlrUw. 


Leffitluate BtrtJu. 




}jmttb«r. 


I'erccnL 

of Fitai 


WUbiii monttu of 
Tuuriice. 


OmoirtihiMwIawfc 


















BUtht. 




Per Dent 




FernaiL 










Nuiulwr. 


oTFinit 
BlrtlML 


Kumber. 


UrtM 


15 and un«1er 20 years 


2,631 


39-97 


2,178 


33-09 


1.774 


»f4 


20 


25 , 


3,828 


22-63 


4,432 


26-20 


8,658 


6H7 


25 


30 


1.739 


19-77 


1.399 


15-91 


5,657 


Mm 


:m> 


35 ,. ... . 


867 


27-U 


373 1 1I'67 


1.9.i5 


6M9 


35 


M 40 .. 


528 


42-31 


126 


10-10 


5il4 


4T-39 


40 


45 „ 


loa 


63-55 


28 


9-03 


116 


37^» 



For all ages the number of illegitimate births forms 56*50 per oeoL 
of the tirst births, reckoning the illegitimates as first births ; the noiDbif I 
of children born within nine months of marriage equaU 22 -99 jier Lvnl.;i 
while the numljer of children born nine mouths aiul upwards from datt' 
of marriage equals rtO-ol percent., or little more than one-half of 
total. These ligures throw a strong side light on the morals 
community. It unfortunately happens that a comparison canni 
mmle M-ith previous years, and it cannot therefoit' Ix* stated wl 
the moral condition is in any degree better or worse than formerly, 
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rt bas aJreadj V»eea stated that some of the mothers of illegitimate 
ildren »re very yonng. Tliis will be seen from the folIoT.\'iiig table, 
owitiK the a<(ea of the females who gave birth to illegitimate children 
irixig the fuur yeare Ib93-G : — 



iffesof Mothcn. 



yean 



Naiobar 

of 
Molhen, 



G 
34 

107 
270 
SA5 
796 
903 
032 
887 
768 
689 
552 
446 
407 



Ages of Hothers. 



27 yean 

28 „ 

29 „ 

30 ,. 

31 ,. 

32 „ 

33 ,. 

34 ,. 

35 ,. 

36 „ 

37 „ 

38 ,. 

39 ,, 

40 .. 



of 
Mottiore. 



311 
237 ' 

253 I 

HQ 

163 

146 

159 

160 

103 

107 

91 

77 

54 



Jipas oi Uotbcn. 



41 years j.. 

« 

43 „ 

« „ 

45 „ 

46 „ 

47 „ 

« „ 

60 „ 

55 , 

KotsUted 

TotJ 



Number 

n( 
Birttu. 



20 

47 
29 
7 
6 
7 
1 
2 

i 
1 

S9 



9.848 



The birthplaces of the mothers nf illegitimate children were as 
Qow : — New South Wales, 7,245 ; Victoria, 637 ; Queentilaiid, 277 ; 
mth Australia, 167 ; Western Australia, f) ; Ta-sniania, 88 ; New 
saland, 151; England, 691 ; Wales, 27; Scotland, 125; Ireland, 
►6; other British possessioufl, 17 : (Jorniany, 34 ; United States, 12; 
her foreign countries, 29 ; at sea, 9 ; not stated, 29. 
Of 4,430 infanta who died in the colony during the year 1896 before 
cy had attained the age of !2 months, 3,717 were legitimate, and 
,8 illegitimate ; and of 5,925 children who died before they had 
ftche<J the age of fi yeaiii, r),10.S were legitimate, and 817 ilh'gitimatt* 
rom this it would appear that while the death-rate of all children 
ider 1 year of age was 121 "49 per thousjind, and of all children 
(der r> years of age, 31'34 per thousand ; the dcatb-rate of legitimate 
ildren of less than 12 months was 109*13 per thi»u5Mind, and of legi- 
nate children under 5 years i^f age, 2834 per thous/ind ; and the 
nth-rate of illegitimates under 12 months of ago was 293*66 per 
ouf^nd, and under l) years of age, 92-27 per thousjind. These 
jares disclose the fact that the deatli-rate of illygitiinatt^s under I 
is 169'09 percent, higher than that of legitimntes, and that the 
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dejith-rate of illegitimatea under 5 years is 225'5ft per cent, hi^er 
than tliat of legitiuiatoH. In other words, the probability of a legitiiuate 
chilli in New Soutli Wales reaching the age of 5 yearH is about thrtn 
times greater thau that of an illegitimate child. 



Twins axd Triplets. 

During the year 1896 there were two cases of triplets, coniprising 
2 males and 4 ft^uiules. Twins numbered 335 cases, comprising 333 
malpii and 334 females, in all 6(»9 children, one infant having l>eea 
still-born. There were no quartettes. The numbi/r of children bom u 
triplets and twins formed 1'85 per cent of the tota.1 hirttis. 





Ttlplctt. 


TWlM. 


District 


No. or 

c&sot. 


M. 


F, 


Total. 


Mo. of 


U. 


F. 


TottL 


Sydney ........ 


2 


2 


4 


"e 


17 

224 


17 

87 
231 


17 
100 
217 


34 


Suburbs 

CoDotry 


1S7 
448 






Total 


2 


2 


4 


6 


33d 


305 


334 


m 



Tlio following table shows the number of twins and triplet* bom in 
New youth Wales during the last ten years, excluding those Btill-bom :— 





TriplaU. 


Twim. 


Tow. 


No. of 
oa*ca. 


JL 


F. 


ToUl 
Birth. 


No. oC 


M. 


W, 


TMftI 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1882 
1898 
1894 
1896 
1896 


1 
1 
1 

1 

5 
3 

6 



3 
1 
9. 
3 

8 

8 

4 

12 

2 


2 

1 

■■■''? 

4 
6 

4 


3 
3 
3 
3 

""is 

15 

S 

18 




310 
3(t3 
329 
398 
393 
328 
408 
365 
300 
335 


204 
371 
368 
405 

388 
332 

40(> 
362 

sm 

335 


325 

3» 

S9B 
981 
397 
323 
414 
3«7 
395 
334 


610 
7» 
639 

7» 
785 

ess 

814 
7» 
79J 


Ten yean... 


26 


43 


34 


77 


3,625 


3.641 


3,599 


7^ 



There were also quartettes in 1888, 1893, and 1895. 



TWINS AND TRIPLETS. 
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shown in tho foregoing UihW, tliero were 3,625 cases of twins, 
26 Cflses of triplets, and 3 quartrttoa during tho t^n years 1887-96, 
The total number of confinements recorded (luring this period was 382,413. 
It follows, therefore, that one mother in every 106 gave birth to twins; 
one mother in every 14,708 was delivered of thi'ee children, and one in 
every 127,471 of four children at a birth. 

I The ages of the mothers of all twins bom during 1893-6 were as 

I follow: — 



P 



A^w of Mnthem 


Number of 
ConflneiBMito 


A. «.««u^n.:»» Number of 
AgvM or Mothent ConflnemeiiW 


16 rears 


2 
5 

7 
14 
25 
32 
37 
61 
G6 
61 
69 


27 years 


66 


17 , 


28 

29 „ 


81) 


18 , 


93 


19 „ 


30 years and under 3o 
35 „ „ 40 
40 „ „ 46 
45 


426 


20 „ 


348 


21 „ 


106 


22 „ 


4 


23 „ 


46 ,, 


3 


24 , 


49 „ 


1 


25 


Total 




26 , 


1,604 







Tlie ages nt 67 unmanned mothers who gave birth to twins are 
included in thr above table. 

Tho ages of the fathpr«i, excluding the G7 cases in which the children 
wera illegitimate, are shown in the following table ; — 



Agca of fMbvtB. 



21yesn 


32 




2:i 




24 




25 




20 




27 




2« 




29 





30 years und under 35 



Twirw. 



Afros of F&thera. 





n 
ao 

31 
28 
34 
41 
66 
68 
362 



35 years and under 40 



40 

45 ;; 

50 „ 

6fi ,. 

fiO years 

62 „ 

66 „ 

73 ,, 



Total 



Cum of 
Twill «. 



389 

202 

101 

55 

18 

2 

1 



1.43: 



Of the mothers of twins, 940 were bom in Now SouthWales ; 130 in 
Victoria ; 82 in the other Australasian colonies ; 177 in England and 
Wales ; 54 in Scotland : 92 in Ireland ; aud 29 in other countries. Of 
the fatiiers, G96 were liorn in New South Wales ; in Victoria, 96 ; 
in the other Auhtralasian colonies, 67; in England and Wales, 316; 
in Scotland, 69 ; in Ireland^ 105 ; in other countries, $8. 
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The ages of the fathers and mother? of the 1(5 cases of triplets that 
oxjcurrcd during the four years, 1893-6, were aa follow : — 



I 

( 



Ases of Fathen. 


Cues of 

TriplotA 


Axw of Uottwn; 


Cum of 
Tripleu. 


2S yea 
29 , 


til 


1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

16 


22 vcars 


1 




■M^ " .. 


1 


30 , 




27 ;; ...:.,.::..:.: 

30 ,, 


1 


31 , 




1 


32 , 




31 , 


I 


33 , 


32 


2 


34 , 




33 „ 


2 


36 , 


35 1, 


3 


39 1 




36 II «..*••. 

39 I, 


I 


41 , 




1 


43 . 




40 „ ..... 


2 


4fl . 
60 , 




i 

Total 












Total 


16 







i 



Of the fathers, 10 were bon» in New South Wales, 3 in Enghind, 1 
in SfolhirnJi I in Irehmd, iim\ one at sea ; while of the mothers, 12 werr 
born in New iS:»uth Wales, 2 in England, rind 2 in Ireland. J 

In the case of tJie quai-tette which occurred in 1893. the ages of both I 
parents were 21, and both were bom in New South Wales ; while in tlifl " 
case of the 1895 quartette Ihe father, aged 3^*, was born in Now South I 
Wale.-i, and the mother, aged 3G, was born in Irelan<L | 

There were, during the four years 1893, 1894, 1895, and 1896, 200 
cases f)f twins at first birth. The period elapsing between the date of 
marriage and the birth uf the children is shown in the following table ;— 



Period. 


NtunlMror 
ConflimiMDto 


1' 


jCwpMrf 


1 month 

2 months 

3 „ 

4 

fi 

fi , 

7 

8 ,. 

„ 

10 


6 ' 

2 

9 

B 
15 
10 
19 
IS 
21 
18 


11 montha 

12 1, 

13 ,, 
M ,. 
15 

16 ,1 

17 „ 

18 ,. 

19 „ 

20 „ 


• 


14 

n 

T) 

4 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 


21 months ... 

22 „ 

23 .. .- 
2ye*w 

3 „ 

4 

7 „ .. .. 

11 

Total 


3 

3 

4 

14 

fi 
S 
1 

I 


200 



I 



L 



Of the 2 cases of triplets which occurred at firat birth during tbr 
four years 1S93-6, 1 took place 9 months, and the other 16 months 
after marriage. Neither of the 2 quartettes occurred at a iirst birtli. 





^■1 




^ 


^^M 


i^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 




^^M 






CASUALTIES OF CHILDBIRTH, 649 ^^ 

Deaths in Child-birth. ^^H 

Taking ono year with anf)thftr, the deatlia resulting from various 1 
diseaAOH uml casualties incident to cliild-birth average about 6*63 per 1 
thousaiul births, or one death to ever)' 151 births. As the a\-erage 1 
number of children born by eacli mother is 5*12, it follows tbat out of 1 
every 100 child-bearing women 3*39 — averaging oni- woman in every fl 
thirty — lose their lives from the casualties of child-birth. During the 1 
four years ended 1896 the deaths from various assigned causes were : — 1 


QKMMOfOcftttl. 


1898. 


ISM. 


1W5. 


1880. /"•** 1 
"*^* 1 4 yearn. H 


Abortion 


19 
67 
3 
22 
36 


12 
21 

HO 

4 

28 

30 


H 

26 

111 

1 

23 

40 

2 

64 


11 

27 
Bl 

5 
27 
36 

1 
61 


39 
93 

369 
13 

100 
U2 

252 


Minf^ftrringo 


I'ueriwtftl Fever 


Puerperal Mania 


Ptiefperal Convulsions 

Pliuieottt r>rwvi&, FIcKxllxig 


Plilcffnuuia (lolens 


3 


1 


Other casuslties of ohiM-birtb 

Total 


6fi 1 61 


221 


267 


278 


249 


1,015 




It will be seen tliat al»ut one-fourth of the total number of deaths ^^^| 
are simply attributed to child btrth. These would have been classified ^^^| 
under their proper headings had fuller information been available. Of ^^ 
the 794 ca.ses whitih occurred during the three vearH 1894-6, the 
children were born alive in 450 cosoSt and Htill-lxjm in 344 bases. 

Taking the four years 1893-6, 916 of the 1,015 women who yielded 
up lif*? were married, and 99 single ; and as there were during this 
period 143,188 legitimate and 9,849 illegitimate births— reckoning coses 
of twins and triplets as single birtlis — it follows that amongst married 
women the fat-'il cases average 6 -40, and aniongfet single women 1005 pt^r 
thousand biitlis. The law dons not require a record of the illegitimate 
cluldren of a deceased woman, so that it is impossible to say how many 
siuglo women died in first coniinen)ent during the three years under 
review. Deducting the total number of deaths of single women in 
child-Viirth during the four years — 99— fnnn the t^Jtal nundwr of deaths 
in first confinement, there would remain 220 deaths of married women 
in first confinement during the period, averaghig 8-OG per thousand such 
birthsi, the t<ital number of first confinements of mamod women in the 
cr»urse nf the four years having l>een 27,309, 

The following tfible shows the deaths in cliild-birth during 1893-6 ^^H 
orrangeil according to the pre\douB ifisuo of the deceased mothers, ^^H 
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exclusive of cliiUlren still-born, no information "with reipect U» IIh 
being shown \i\ the (leath registers ; — 



Previous Itntio, 
Kuiubct uf Children. 


Number 
of Death*. 


Previous Inue, 
Number of ChlldNn. 


Kumhor 
ofr>vabs. 


nieffitinuitOf 


9g 

108 
104 
72 
87 
68 
61 
58 


Legitimate. 8.» 

„ g 


M 


Ijcgitiiuat«, 


97 


" 2'.]..',..' 


10 „. 


10 
26 


,, 8 


„ 12 


9 


4 

„ 6 


13 

,, 14 


1 
1 


„ 6 


15 

„ 17 


] 


„ 7... 


1 









The agea of all women who yieUled up life in giving birtli to childnm 
during the four rears 1893-6 are flet forth Mow. It will be seen thnl 
the proportion of fatal cases was Bmallest at the twenty-Gfth year, after 
which it rApidly rose until at the a*:** period of 40-45 years it was 
practically the same as the mortality amongst young mothers under 
IS yeara of n^e. The experience of four years, however, is bardty 
sufficient to all'ord abKolutely reliable result« : — 



Ages or MoUwn. 


Total Number 
uf Motbvni. 


Deatlif tn 
Cbfldbirth. 


Birth*. 


Under 18 years- 


1.774 

2,200 
3,598 

4.034 

6.i;w 

7.306 

U,22H 

8.525 

8,fi«7 

«,f)«8 

8..V>4 

8,816 

7.948 

34,851 

23,441 

8.471 

920 

40 


lU 
18 
31 
20 
32 
43 
43 
41 
33 
44 
44 
59 
42 
237 
198 
96 
10 
•» 


1071 


18 veara 


7-96 


19 „ . .. . . 


8'62 


m , 


4-38 


21 


6-21 


22 ;;;:;;..:::...;..;:.;.:;:. 


6-80 


23 , 

24 


5-23 
4'8] 


26 


3-85 


26 


4111 


27 


6*14 


28 .. 


6*60 


& ;; :.:::::;:;::::::::::::::::: 


6-28 


so ,, andunderSA 


6-80 


35 „ ., 40 


8-4£ 


40 „ „ 40 


II'ZI 


45 .. and upwarda 


17'S0 


Not stated 








Total 


163,037 


1,016 


(t-63 







Dkathb. 

During the ten ye&n ended 1896, deaths in New South Wales hat^ 
averaged annually 13*97 per thousand males, and 11*78 per thoawnd 
females, or 1296 per thouHund of the mean populutiou of the ooloDJ< 
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ipare<1 with the deatb-ratoK of other conntries, e8jM?ciiilIy ihosp of ihct 
Old World, thiH mte is rcmarkalily low ; but, at the smne time, it is 
higher than Uiight ha HUtk'i]>at('(l from tbf? peculiarly healthy climatic 
conditions which pt-rtain to Now South Wales. 

The number of deaths rej^jistt^red during 1S9G in each of the Heven 
colonies of Auslralasia, and the death-rate per 1,000 inhabitant"*, were 
as follow : — 



Colony. 



yumher of 
dtMtbft. 



Doktb-rMe. 



New South Wales 

Victoria 


15.839 
15,710 
5,645 
4,083 
2.020 
1,001 
G,432 


12-30 
13-34 


QufeenslnTi'l , 


12*10 


8outh Aufltt'ftUa 


11-38 


Weateni Australia ,,.. 

TastnaDia 


10-53 
11-63 


New Zealand 


910 






Anntndmia 


51.630 


1200 







It will he seen that in 189fi the death-rate of New South Wales was 
higher tlian the i*atos <.if Qu(*onslaii<l, TaKinaina, South Australia, and 
New Zealand. If, liowever, tho mean deceiiiual rates be taken for the 
peritxl from 18lS7 to 189C, it will be found that New South Wales lias 
a lower mte than any of tho eolonica with the exception of New Zea- 
land and South Australia. For that period the general rate for 
Austrahutiu was 13*04 per thousand, ran^n^ from 9'87 per thousand in 
Xew Zealand to 15-99 in Western Australia. Pour colonies are over 
the mean rate, namely, Western Australia, with 15*99 ; Victoria, with 
14*83 ; Ta-smania, with 13-72 ; ami Queensland, with 13-4-1 ; while 
three are lower, namely. New South Wales, with 12 '96 — the nearest 
approach to the ^ren(>ral rate of AuHtrahinia ; South Australia, with 
12*06 ; and New Zealand, with 9-87 f>er thousand. 

Information respecting' the United Kingdom and foreign countries 
for the corrcRpondintt period are not yet available ; but the favourable 
conditions of Austi-alasia as compaivd with European eountrios will bo 
manifest from an iuHpeotion <if the following rates for the decennial 
period extending f mm 1881 to 1890:— 



United Kingdom 18'98 

Englatid and Wales 10-14 

Scotland „ Ifl'IS 

IreUnd 17 94 

France 22*01 

Spain* 31*04 

Switzerland 20*82 

Italy 27-28 

Germany 2o'10 

PruBBia 24*69 

• for the period ]i)7S-lftS4. 



Aufltria 29'Al 

Hungary 82^1 

Holhind 20-97 

Belgium aO'81 

I^eumark-. 18*01 

Norway IC-W 

Sweden H-OS 



Average 2315 
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^B In ordiT that a junt conipariMon may be oiado, the mean decenniAl 

^H rat«M 'if the AuHtralasian colonies for the same period (1881-90) ar» 
^B givt*n below : — 

^B New South Walea 14-OG Tojnuuiia 15-61 

^^ Vivtoria I5'5a Kew Zealand 10-37 

^^^H Qoeenslaiul 17-04 

^^^^Soath Aiutnklia 13*82 AT«ng», Aiutnlasia U*7& 

^ WMtern Atutrulia 16-50 

H hi 



7» 

1 



i 



Tlicro arc many causoa operating to increase the Kuropoan nitc, w 
have not yet aUected the colonies. Chief amonf^st these are tlie scoa: 
of small-pox and cholera. It is not surpriKing, therefore, tliat even the 
healthiest country of Europe bhouUl have a higher annual death-rat^ 
than any part of Australasia. Considering the faroumble environments 
of the population of New South W.-iles, the matter for surprise ia not 
that the difference is so great, but that it is not greater. Afwrt from 
climatic conditions, which are most favourable here, the social condition 
of tho great body of the people is far 8U]jerior tu that of Europeans, and 
their occupations are morf; bealtliful ; and were it not for the pitiable 
loss of infant life, the death-rate of this colony would not reach much 
more than half th« t'uroj«*«n average 

Tlie deitth-rate of males in New South Wales averaged 13-97 p«f 
thouAand during the last ten years, or more than one-sixth higher than 
that of females. The number of deaths of each of the sexes, with tlie 
rate per thousiind from 1^87 to 1896, is given Iwlow : — 





Kumber of Deatba. 


DtaUi-rateper 1,000 ot meaii |«>publlon 


^car. 


UaIml 


VnvaaUm, 


Total. 


BlalH. 


F«iQal«a. 


TOUL 


1887 


7.77B 


5,672 


13,448 


1412 


12-49 


13-38 


1S88 


8,453 


5,955 


14,408 


14-94 


12-67 


13-91 


1889 


8.674 


6,122 


14,796 


14-93 


J2-6I 


13-87 


1800 


8,282 


5,036 


14,218 


13-82 


11-81 


12-90 


IS91 


9,658 


6,728 


16,286 


15-41 


12-86 


14*24 


18»2 


8,544 


5,866 


14,410 


1338 


10-81 


Vino 


]8»3 


9,289 


6,733 


16,022 


14-23 


1207 


13-24 


ISM 


8.714 


6.456 


15,170 


13-08 


n-30 


12-26 


1895 


8.671 


6,243 


14,914 


12-77 


10-66 


11-79 


1806 


9.256 


6.683 


15,839 


13-41 


n-03 


12 ;w 


1 


Mean for IC 


voars 




13'»7 


U7S 


12-96 


1 


•f""'*" 
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prmcip.1l cnnse of the greater mortality amongst males is found 
h nature of thfir occupations, with the accidents and exposure 
lant thereon. This is especially marked in the country districts 
9 colony, where deaths from accident are extremely numei-ous, 
ly among males. Besides this, the greater delicatenesis of male 
operates to increase the Ucath-rate oa cumpurecl with that of 
During the ten years 1887-96 the natni-al increment to the 
;ion by births was in the proportion of 105-31 males to 100 
; but, from the causes alluded to, the net increase of population 
of births over deaths is largely in favour of females. For the 
mentioned the (ixcess of births over deaths averaged annually 
les 11,082, an<l for females 12,575, the net increase being there- 
the proportion of 1,000 males to 1,135 females, 
exceas of males in the community, with the consequent larger 
of male deathH, makes the couipai*ison ap[rt'ar more favourable 
lie lives than is actually the case. The following table, has been 
ited on the assuiuption that the nmh*s and females in the corn- 
are equal in ruimber, *is they soon would ltL> if it were not for 



cess of males yearly added to the population l>y immigration. It 

appear, however, from tlie talile, that the extra proportion of 

Jiom does not counterbalance the extra number of male deaths : — 


i''~ 


M&Ii>dt»tlia. 


Ponule 
deaths. 


Cotnputvd 

mole deathM, 

if molo and 

foiiale iKipu- 

latioD were 

equal. 


ExoeMof 
oomputod 
mole over 

dcAtbt. 


Rxptm of ^H 

male over ^^M 

(•male ^M 

birtha. ^M 


1 

J 837 


7.77fi 


5,672 


6,410 


738 


H 


, 1888 


8,453 


5,flSS 


7.021 


1,066 


707 1 


18^9 


8,674 


6,122 


7.245 


1,123 


■ 


\sm 


8,282 


6,936 


6.943 


1.007 


S41 H 


lS9i 


9,558 


6,728 


8.064 


1.336 


,H 


1892 


8,544 


5,866 


7.261 


1,395 


1.023 ^M 


I ISdS 


9.289 


6,733 


7.937 


l.fflM 


1,302 ^1 


1 iso-t 


8,714 


6.456 


7.477 


1,021 


1.022 ^M 


1806 


8,671 


6,243 


7,478 


1,23.'S 


H 


nm 


9,256 


6,583 


8,014 


1,431 


H 


Total for it 


D yoora 




11,556 


10,006 ^M 








^ 




^^^^^^^1 


^^^^^^^1 


^^^^^^^1 


^^^^^^^1 
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The seftsou of the year in whiuli deaths ar» tnonb numerouB i» 
quarter ending March ; but the iiumber o£ deaths in the December 
quarter is nearly as great, and in some years has exceeded that of tbe 
first quarter. Tlie t*«atlia in 18!il, ehieHy owinjij to a visitation (rf 
epidemic influenza, >vero much more numerous than in lf^92, when, 
compared with the population, they prnscnted a lower rate than for any 
year since 1861. In li?95, however, the death-rate fell to a still lowrr 
figure, namely to 1 1 '79 per thousand. Taking the ten years ended \6%j 
the deaths during each quarter of the year were : — 



Yew. 




Qimrter 


Dndinj^ 




UlUKh. 


90 Jons. 


aoSopUmber. 


81 December. 


1887 


3.980 


3,362 


2,805 


3.301 


1888 


3.«24 


3.59ff 


3,387 


3 S&2 


1689 


4,101 


3.728 


3,158 


3.WI0 


18W> 


3.«a2 


3,448 


3.516 


3,(K>2 


18'Jl 


3.75K 


3.535 


3,601 


&.:u>2 


180'2 


3,982 


3,476 


3.222 


3,7:tn 


1893 


3.710 


3,ai6 


S.S.^ 


4.sri7 


18{M 


3,864 


3,579 


4,037 


3.tli»0 


1895 


3.478 


3.53<J 


3.781 


4.11<.) 


1896 


4,804 


3,(J42 


3,019 


3,684 



For the purijose of comparison, the obvious divisions of metTo]H)lit4tii 
and country districts suggest themselves, aud the annual death-rattf per 
thousand in each suhdivision of the colony for the years 1887-96 ii 
given in the subjoined table ; — 



Yew. 


U«tropoUa. 


Country DIcttlcta. 


>-«« South WbIm. 


1887 


i7-r>2 


n*4K 


13-38 


1888 


18 76 


11-61 


1301 


1889 


18-03 


11-83 


13-87 


1890 


1510 


U-79 


12-00 


1891 


16-48 


130i» 


14-24 


18D2 


13 5» 


H-47 


12-20 


1893 


1557 


12 01 


13-24 


1804 


13-94 


1 1 -31) 


I2'2« 


1805 


1318 


11-11 


11-79 


1890 


i.-sw 


11-67 


I'J-SO 


Menu 


15>&3 


nu 


I'JUti 



During the ten years the death-rate for the whole colony raricJ 
between 11-79 and 14-24 — a range of 2*45 (ler thousand. In thf 
mcti-opuhs, however, as will be &een below, the rate varied between 13'1S 
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[8*76, iLe range beiug 5*58 per tlioiisuud. In the country districts 
11 vras the !owe4t rate, ami 13*01) the highest, 198 being the 






Dbirii'ta. 



Prr IfOOO of mma popoIftUoo. 



Maximum. Uluimutn 



Mean. 



tropolk (Sydney and guburbs) 

iBtrr districts , 

|jBDUth Wales 



18 -TO 
13011 
U'2i 



1318 
ll-tl 
11-70 



15 43 

Vim 



Taking the deaths of penions over 5 years of age during t)ie last ten 
»r8, the rates for the metropolitan district and tlie country are not 
more favourable, but more equal than those for all persons : — 



DiJtrirts. 



Per 1,000 of mnn population. 



Maximum. 



Minltaum. 



Mean. 



>lu (S^'ilnoy ait<l su1>ui'1m) 

intry diatncu 

'mth Wales , 



CHini 



11-38 

9-61 

lOiMl 



8-80 

8-27 

sai 



J)'86 
6 -58 
9-01 



iniing to deaths itudrr 5 years, wliich may h« generally termed tha 
I of infantile life, the chief factor of tlie excessive death-rate of the 
r and suburbs will bo found : — 



PUkiictaa 


Per 1,000 of mean population. 


MaximuDi. 


Minimum. 


Mean. 


tropolis {Sydney and snburhe) 
utry districts 


01-74 

33-21 
41-08 


37-30 

2«-23 
29-80 


40-04 
29 -.'iU 


r South Wales 


35H'2 







The leiiflon conveyed by the above table is a vwry striking one. The 
timum death-rate of infants in the mctrojiolis excet^ded the maximum 
»of tlie country by 4 09 per thoufiand, and the mean ratttof the (country 
i only thrce-tiftlib of tlie metropolitan. When the circumstances of 
in the ctmnti'y districts are considered, the distance sick persons are 
koved from the comforts, anil even the neces-sarips which sicknt'sa 
iOnda, the full meaning of the low rate, both for adults and for 
Idren, will best bo underatood. No luore potent argument could be 
anced as to the natural salubrity of tlie colony than the statement 
he death-mtes as recordtnl outside the walls of the metropolis. 
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All satisfaction, liowever, in re^^rd to tbo low deathrato ia cout)n«<] 
to the country dixtricls. 80 far as Sydney and it8 suhuili« ai-e concerned, 
thpre i« no cau«e for couErratuktiou ; on the contrai-y, ttie rate at which 
children of tender years drop into the jjrave forms a pathetic commrntarr 
on tlie civilisation of the colony. Taking the whole period eiubrac«d 
in the table, the death-rate of eldldren under 5 years was 52 per 
thousand in the metropolis. The following quinquennial table has been 
compiled in order to illustrate the gradual cliange which has taken place 
since 1871 : — 



I 



QuluMttenniiU 



Ut-tro|KilIi 



Ooantry DbtHcta. 



Nm South Wotca. 



^«w 



A If 00 f«. 



1871-75 


20 a I 


12-77 


14-99 


]S7a SO 


21-»U 


13»<> 


1610 


18HI-8a 


20-77 


13-4e 


15-70 


1M46-00 


17-94 


11-82 


13H0 


1891-95 


14 •.>3 


11-79 


12-7'i 


189G 


13-6« 


11-67 


12-30 




Octn 


' year*. 




1871-75 


12-72 


9-25 


10-21 


1876-80 


12-82 


9-80 


10-73 


1881-85 


12-56 


9-r)0 


11-40 


lH8<i-lK) 


10*93 


8-49 


9-27 


1891 95 


9-50 


8-63 


8 -92 


1S9G 


U-58 


8-77 


903 



Under 5 j/mrit. 



1871-75 


66-28 


30-55 


39-78 


1876-80 


77-45 


35-80 


4<:-3»i 


1881-85 


73-35 


36-99 


4(>-fi3 


1886-90 


5812 


31-68 


40-04 


1891-96 


45-32 


29-78 


:u-68 


1896 


37-85 


28-26 


31*24 



I 



A remarkable improvement may be noticed in the death-rate of titf 
metropolis, both for ages over and under 5 years. In the country the 
rate showed an increase during the second quinquennijil period, 
]vartirularly amongst infant lives. The third period is markeil by » 
8li;;hl- recovery, but this ia (juitc eclipsed by the striking decline iu tV 
death-rate of 1886-90. In the last quinquennial |>eriod, for l89l-0?»» 
the general rate for the country districta showed a further slight 
docliao ; but this was due to the proportionately Knialler numW of 
deaths amongst children under 5 years, the death-riite of i>erw»n5 over 
that agt; being slightly higher than in the previous quinqueiminm. 
The following table shows the mortality iu the metropolitan and countrr 
districts during ton years ; the Hgurea for pn^vious yearn will Ih- fouo'l 
in earlier editions of this book. In the tirst part of thr table will l^ 
found the actual number of deaths, and in the second the proportion uf 
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bibs of childi-en utifler 5 years and of persons over that age, as 
ompared with the population : — 





CbUdroD under 5 ycaj%. 


Perw^Ds over 5 yarn. 


it^npwm. 


Owmtry. | S.S.W. 


UctrDfwliB. 1 OtMmtey. 


»,».W, 


Nnmber of Deaths. 



1887 
1SS8 
18S9 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1803 
1894 
IStW 
181*0 



2,598 


3,022 


C,620 


2,948 


4,880 


3,035 


3,172 


fi.207 


3.223 


4.978 


3.239 


3,284 


fi,.V23 


3,099 


0.174 


2,498 


3.278 


fi.776 


3.003 


5,340 


2,821 


3.689 


(i,5I0 


3.5mi 


6,177 


2.446 


3,381 


fi.827 


3,0fi6 


6,517 


3,157 


3,915 


7.072 


3.327 


5.023 


2,448 


3.466 


S.fltS 


3.440 


6,817 


2,238 


3,310 


5.548 


3.247 


6,119 


2.234 


3,UflI 


5,923 


3.355 


U.359 



7.828 
8,201 
8,273 

8, 442 
9,776 
8,583 
8,950 
0.257 
9.366 
U,914 



Ter l.CHX) of Population. 



1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
181>l 
1892 



Hean. 



54-94 
60-19 
61 -74 
45 -85 
50*89 
41-20 
52-58 
40-74 
S7S0 
37-85 



30«2 
31*33 
31*66 

ao-a-? 

33 21 
29-74 
33 07 
28-31 
26-23 
28-20 



49-04 



29-59 



38-66 
40 92 
4108 
35-92 
3910 
33-ti9 
39 04 
32 40 
29-80 
31-24 



10-95 

11-38 

10-36 

9-79 

10-77 

8-86 

9-34 

9-50 

9-12 

9-58 



S-27 
8-28 
847 
8-55 
9-61 
8-33 
8-32 
8-40 
8-47 
8-77 



9-n 

9-28 
9ft9- 
8-97 
lO-OO- 
851 
8-67 
8-77 
8-68 
9-03 



35-82 



9-86 



8-58 



9-01 



Tlie following table jjives the nuiiib<»r of children under 1 year 
lying in the metropolis and country, uud the proportion per thousand 
>irths. This latter approximately re]:tresents the proportion of children 
iHto died withiu a year after hirth : — 



Tau. 


UetropolbL 


CoutitfT lilfitrieta. 


N«w Sotith WolML 


Deaths 


Tor 1.000 


Dwttas 


Per 1.000 
btrtibji. 


I»mUu 


Per 1.000- 




undn 1. 


Wrthi. 


aadml. 


nnd«r 1. 


birthf. 


1887 


1.890 


140-8 


2,055 


86-3 


3,945 


105-9 


1888 


2,084 


152 


2.1S7 


88-1 


4,271 


llO-fl 


1889 


2.301 


172-4 


2,371 


99-0 


4,672 


125-3 


1890 


1.823 


1554 


2,249 


88-4 


4,072 


104*5 


1691 


2,075 


148-1 


2.51 (i 


102-8 


4,601 


llB-9 


I^^IMfl 


1,832 


130-2 


2.413 


•12-9 


4.-245 


100-0 


HHhb 


2,048 


1467 


2,502 


9S-2 


4,640 


lU-O 


^^^M4 


1J65 


132-0 


2.483 


97-0 


4,248 


109-1 


^^EmiS 


1.069 


130-8 


2.4:n 


93-7 


4,106 


105-9 


^^^^L 


1,710 


139-0 


2.725 


112-6 


4,4:45 


121-5 




143 K) 




95-8 


112*2 








2 


T 
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A more precise classification of the ngea of the 4,435 childi 
year, M'ho died in li?9G, is eliown in the following table : — 



Affw 


Metropolis. 


Conntix. 


KewBomh 


Under 1 month 


4fi2 

167 

173 

148 

131 

106 

134 

84 

99 

79 

81 

£6 


798 
253 
227 
251 
218 
200 
181 
167 
142 
109 
103 
86 


1.250 


' 1 mouth 


420 


12 months 


400 


s 


399 


4 „ 

s „ 


349 

306 


€ .. 


315 


7 


241 


8 ;; ::"::;:;;:;:;::::::: 


241 


9 „ 


188 


10 „ - 

u 


184 
142 






Total 


1,710 


2,725 


4.435 







The experience of the United Kingdom shows that infant mot 
is always higher in large towns than in the country diatricta. 
ex|)ericiice of this colony m somewhat similar. But though the 
ditionn of life in England are more favourable in the country di^ 
than in the towns, the same is not necessarily the case here. In spi 
scattered communities, such as the country districts of New South ^ 
mainly comprise, it is frequently impossible to obtain for childn 
tender years articles which in towns are considered, and rightl 
almost necessaries of life. Were it not, therefore, for the contA 
M'tiich seem incidental to towns, the deatli-rate of children 1 
iiiitnrally be exjwcted to be, so far as this colony is concerned, Ik 
in the country than in the city, Tlmt such is not the case is er 
from th<i foregoing tabic. But compared with the rates of u 
mortality in the other colonies, and in England and Fraucft, thi: 
Now South Walca seem very favourable, as will l>e hccu on refc 
to the following table, which gives the mean annual ratos calculaU 
a period of ten yeivrs ende<l 1896 :— 






Oouniry. 



Deattuof 

ohlldrcii under 

1 3^rar per 1,000 

birth*. 



Country. 



New South Wales 

Sydney ai«l suburbs 
Country tlistricta ... 

Victoria 

QueonslAud 

South Australia » 

Western AustralU 



112-2 
143*0 

05-8 
119-0 
108-8 

99-3 
132-8 



Tasmania ......... 

New Zenlaiiii 

England ami Wales 

Lomloa 

Scotland 

France 



« 
•141 

•151 

•ir 

•i« 



* 10 seaia endod 1695. 
Tbe general salubrity of the colony may lie taken as well piitaS 
and if the deaths iu Sydney and suburbs, especially auiouj^U 
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clul(li*pn, wore not n-latively more numerous than those in the rest of 
the colony, New South Wales vould have no need to fear comparison 
with any country. 

The con* pa natively high death-rates of Sydney certainly do not arise 
from natural causes. SeaU^id on the hilly shores of Port Jackson, its 
situation is all that could he desired, and the oontiguratiou of the ground 
on which it stands is especially adapted to the requirements of a perfect 
drainage system. What Nature with lavish hand had bestowed, wa.s, 
however, until recently, in danger of being destroyed or polluted ; for 
looking through the causes of death the conclusion is inevitabh- that no 
Mniull |>art of the mortality of Sydney and its suburbs arose, primarily 
or indirectly, from diseases which sanitary precautions might have 
averted. 

With the exception of Hobart sind Wellington, there is not much 
difference in the mean annual deatIi-riito« of the capitals of the Austra- 
lasian colonies. The rato.s for a single year, however, <io not present 
such uniformity, as will !« seen by the following figures for 1896 : — 
Perth, 1'0G5; Hobart, 1017; MelUume, 1.">-81 ; Adelaide, 14'GG; 
Brisbane, 14*17 ; Sydney, 13*66 ; and Wellington, ll)-97. Of course 
the suburbs of the various cities are included in theso c-alculations. 
Compared with cities in other parts of the woi'ld, the result is generally 
favourable to Australa.sia. The following table sliows the mean death- 
rale of the chief Australasian, European, and American cities for a 
perifxl of yeai^ : — 

Aimtifilana. 



Annual 
Duftth-rmtc. 

aoUrt 21-45 I 

Perth 20-72 

Melbourne 18*83 I 

Dublin 2710 

Ztiverpoot 26*70 

Cork 26*10 

iMnnchcster 25'5U 

Clftsgow 25-30 



Annual 
DciUi-mte. 

Brisbuiie 17'I7 | 

Adelaide 15'47 



t. Petcrsbnrg 51*40 

ItUdrid ... 37-40 

feuda-Pesth 35*20 

Munich 32-80 

Xrulau 32*S0 

i»ragrae 32*30 

liUn 30-60 

'ieaDA 29*00 



Montr«U 37'20 

K«w York 26-20 

Irooklyn 25^ 

hMton 23*50 



United Kingdom. 

Plymouth 22*30 

NtiwunBtle 21 SO 

Sheffield , 2riW 

London 2110 

EdinburKh 20*20 

Continental Europt!, 

Paria 28*60 

Berlin 27tH" 

Komc 26-80 

Cologne 26*20 

Leipsic 26*10 

Stockholm 24*70 

Hamburg 54*50 

Brnsselfl 23*90 

AfMft\&%. 

New Orleans 22*70 

Toronto 21*50 

B«Uimoro 21*10 



Annual 
Death -rati'. 

Sydney I5'43 

WoUington 14-20 



Birmingham ID-KO 

Portxmuuth 19*70 

Bristol 19*60 

Brighton 1900 



Amsterdam ... 2370 

Hotterdam 23-.% 

Venice 22-70 

The Hague 22 40 

Copenhagen 2210 

Goueva -JI-JO 

Christiania ISSO 



PhilacK'Iphia 20*.10 

St. Iy>uis 19':s0 

San Francisco IS'IO 
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This list is fairly representative, and largely as the rate 
ia HwoHtm hy the deaths of children of tender years, whose lives are i 
needlessly sacriliced, the coniparison is Butisfactory. 

The following tahle showa the numbers of deaths at all agee d% 
the year 1896 :— 



Age GroDp*. 



Under 3 months 

3 months and under 6 
6 ., „ 12 

1 year 

2 years 

3 » 

4 ., 

5 years and under 10... 
{10 „ „ 15.. 

15 M ,. 20... 

SO years 

21 ye&rs and under 25... 



So 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
85 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
05 



30. 
35. 
40. 
45. 
50. 
55. 
60. 
ft5. 
70. 
75. 
80. 
H5. 
90 
95. 
100. 



100 yean and upwards. 
Not sUtcd (adoltfl) .... 



Total. 



Femslee. 



1,145 


025 


566 


488 


713 


568 


468 


421 


141 


ISO 


77 


Bfl 


66 


70 


225 


194 


160 


114 


347 


2<)7 


52 


53 


216 


214 


309 


290 


377 


241 


410 


298 


415 


226 


427 


215 


460 


230 


469 


255 


562 


276 


604 


334 


409 


360 


393 


248 


262 


153 


127 


91 


34 


27 


14 


9 


3 


2 


5 




3»256 


6,5S3 



Total 



2,070 

1,054 

1,311 

889 

300 

166 

135 

419 

274 

454 

105 

430 

590 

HIS 

70S 

(HI 

643 

696 

?J4 

838 

739 

K59 

641 

415 

218 

61 

23 

5 

5 



15,830 



The number of persons of the age of 70 ycara and upwards who 
during the year was 2,022, and of the^e 1,242 were males and 780 f< 
There were 1,300 between the ages of 70 and 80 years : 633 lieti^ 
80 and 90 years; 84 between 90 and 100 years ; and 5 ccnt^'naH^ 
One male, aged 100, died at Blayney ; another, Bge<l 100, at Itillgr^ 
and one. aged 104, at PicUm. One female, aged 102, died at Ki 
and another, aged 102, at Young. The birtlipl«cu of the first 
mentioned wils Englaml, while the other two males, and both 
were bom iu lieland. 
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le next table g-ives the average age at deuth of all persons tiviug 
ie colony iluring the last ten years, together with tJie avcni^e age 
tose who were over 5 years of age :— 



Year. 


Maltt. 


FothUm. 


AllAffM. 


Ov«r&3Mn. 


AUAffes. 


Ovar&yaon. 


1S87 


29-33 


46-96 


24-31 


44-A3 


I8S» 


29-44 


4811 


23-42 


44-01 


18S9 


29-32 


48 '33 


23-07 


44-83 


1890 


so-os 


47-62 


25-48 


45 02 


1891 


3150 


49'.5« 


27 -OS 


4,5-90 


1892 


30-26 


4S-03 


24-69 


43-89 


I8y:i 


28«2 


49-01 


23-98 


45-10 


1894 


3-2 -TO 


5 1 -03 


28-56 


48 -76 


181)5 


33-49 


.-WSo 


2H-02 


40-91 


1«'J6 


33-34 


50 -iW 


27-88 


47 19 


MeftD of 10 years... 


30'81 


48-95 


25 65 


45-66 



le birthplaces of the 61,045 i>ersons who died in New South AValea 
[Qring the four years 1S03-6, are shown in the following table :*— 



^H CUrthpfauw. 


1 


1 




Binh|4acei. 


■ 

i 

1 


1 

1 


1 


iAuatntliucIan CtHtmlm ~ 
Now Booth Wa)«.... 
Victoria 


76? 

182 

SD6 

S 

158 


17,008 

Ma 

1(U 

ni 
101 


30.108 
1.2W 
946 
&M 
14 
WO 
ZIB 


Europenii Oui^trias ukI 
l>v|iL'it<lon'.'ir« — 
Oeniuiii Kuitiiro 

Kmnt-u 


1 

1?<^ 
36 
fi6 
68 
901 
8» 


am 

4 

s 



90 


770 


On— TMhifiil 

Bonth AtMmlla .... 
Wcaiern Atwtnlia . . 

Tji^iiiLiiila . 

1 HcwZ«l«lld 

^^V Total 


IM 


Aunttia-Hunirary 

K(i«>iA 

Italy 


8» 
04 
78 


Swcflon aod Norw^'.. 
otlier Countries .... 

Tutal 


W7 
SOff 


2o,oes 


t((.24S 


SS.MW 




i,tw 


280 


l,fr70 


a,ot>fi 


S.44S 

»4S 
2,8Ht 


10.M3 

3JI7 


Other ForoUro Counirtai 

China .. 

Utticr AaiiUio Cuuo* 

triw 

Afnron CountiHui 

t'niud St&tei 

South AujertcaaCoua - 

triw 

l*olyDana 


l«t 

11 
40 


1 

n 

3 

a 




^K^^^^T^ 


&31 


Hp™'' 


12 


^^Toul 


G 
Sll 


u.a74 


7.OT4 


l«.838| 


^tl»«r Drituh r<MHMtoni 

liiiiiA 

.Snrili Anierican Pot- 




80 
28 

7B 

40 


40 

17 

It 
10 
14 


ISO 
45 

M 
48 
M 


14 
40 


Total 




771 


41 


Btl 


Born at Sea 

Birthplace not MiMwl .. 

TWaJ 




^OUier Powcston. ... 

^B T»UI 


ao 


4i 


Bl 
404 


887 


OS 


sso 


SS.oaii 


20.010 


ai.Mft 


■ 
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Of tbese Gl,945 persons, 38,866 were nAtives of AustraLaaui, and tl 
will be seen that in 404 cahpr tho Mrthplace of the deceased was not 
stated. Of the reniainiug 22,675 persons^ infaniiaUou was supfiltAl 
respecting the length of residence in Australasia of 21,40'J, and fium 
the paiticulars given, the following t-able has been compiled : — 



lnIuMMluOolaiit« 


Main. 


FcntalM. 


l^>ul 


Under 
nycus 


Adalti. 


Total. 


1 


Tot*L 




Under 1 year ••*ti 


32 

35 

m 

44 
IS 


1B9 

436 

B63 

1.294 

1,011 

9,»48 


221 

471 

899 

1.338 

1,039 

9,018 


19 
24 
54 
44 

11 


39 
161 
447 
S04 
437 
5,873 


58 
I8& 
501 
638 
448 
5.873 


97fl 


1 year and under 5 

5 yeara and onder ]0 

10 „ „ 15 

15 „ „ ao 

so joars and apwarda .... 


666 

1.400 

1,477 
15,«21 


Total 


16fi 


13,741 


13,900 


152 


7,S5l 


7,508 


2t,4«» 





Amongst the persons whose term of residence is set <lown m 90 yean 
and upwards, are included a native of England who had reairled in tlic 
Australiutian colonies for 90 years ; three nativeK of Kngland who hiwi 
been living in the colonies for HO years ; a native of Wal*^H whn had lirt'ii 
]i\ing in the coUinies for S5 years ; a nuti^ e of Scotland who bad amv«l 
i?4 years ago ; and six native.? of Irt'land of whom one had lived in the 
colonies for 88 years, one fur 84 years, and two each for 83 anil SO 
years re«p«>ctivply. Of the 2,397 persons boiT» in foi-eigii countries who 
died in New South M^iles during the four years 1893-6, HUit€«ii W 
lived in the colonies for more than sixty years. 

The average numlier of children born to each nuirried couple 1ia> 
been given on a previous page of this cliupter. A further tabulatiun 
baa been matle with the object of showing the average number of 
cliildren who survive their parents in families of various sizes. It irill 
be seen from the subjoined table that in every group the Qamber of 
children surviving their fathers appears lai-ger than the numbnr »nr 
Wving their niothere. This is due to the more frequent re-marnag'"» of 
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fathers, the children reHuUing froiu all inarmges being included in 
the table : — 



Number ot ChUdreii 
ill Fwnlly. 


Nuinber of OhUdren out of lOD Fitnilllcs 
who will nirvlTo— 


their Father. 


their Uothor. 


1 


87 


82 


2 


166 


157 


3 


241 


231 


4 


320 


304 


5 


388 


3S1 


6 


468 


440 


7 


5tt 


525 


8 


61S 


593 


9 


681 


659 


10 


746 


704 


11 


824 


793 


12 


873 


826 


13 


041 


832 


U 


M2 


8S5 


15 


l,ii.')S 


089 


16«ndmore 


i,a'>5 


907 



The average nuinbor of children who Bur\ivo one of their parents 
in four. 



Causes of Death. 

The sysU^in of classifying causes of death proi>osed hy the late Dr. 
William Farr, F.R.S., in conjunction with l)r. ^larc d'Espiuf, which 
was in vogue in the Unitfd Kingdom and the colouieH for over a 
(jxiarter of a century, has within the last few years heen abaiidoiicil in 
favour of one arranged by Dr. Willlinn Owle, Dr. Farr's successor at 
the Oeneral Kegister OtUce, Loudon, u|>oii the basis of a mode of 
classitication deternnned upon by a committee appointed by the Royal 
College of Phyaicians, London ; and whilst the latter aystcm includen 
a few important deviations from the former, the changes on the whole 
are in the direction of auiplitication, so that the admirable system 
of Dr. Farr still forms the groundwork of the new classilication. 
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The number of deatba in New South Wales fi*om each cause during 
the year 1896 is here givt'n, together with tho projiortion which eftck 
class beat's to the total : — 



Out. 


Causes of Death. 


Under B Ytcn. 


owr. 


ToUL 


mpcf 

Uon|«r 




UakL {FomAlft. 


Main. JKomok. 


om. 


r 


Specific febrile or zymotic 
diseases 


601 

8 

38 

166 

»42 

1,447 

141 

442 


Gtl 

9 

35 

15S 

266 

1,21ft 

107 

347 


504 
27 

lOD 
1,088 

637 
2.776 

922 

28 


480 '2.286 
2U 73 
»0 212 

841 2.243 

34H 1,402 
UHH'Z 7,»23 

l«7 1,367 

26 843 


14 "iS 


TT. 


Parasitic diieaJKa 


0-44 


"in. 


Dietetic diBcascB 


in 


IV. 


CoQstitutiuual dibciuea 


14'ie 


V. 


Dcvclo )mcntal diaeaaeQ,.. 


0'4J 


V!. 


\jwa\ 1 .i»«ana ,....,,...!.., 


46-^4 


VII. 


Violence ^ 


Sti 


VIII. 


lU-tletiued and not specified 
causes 


j« 




AUoAUses 






3,175 


2J50 


6,081 


3.833 t.l.SSB 


lOOW 



Class I. — Sjyecific Fehrih <»r Zj/motic TJutattta. 

Order I. Micvnnntif fJiJiraxffi. — CIiiL-kMi-prtx. .M ; ineoAles, 4 ; Bca-rlet fever, -W; 
influen/A, 202; whooping-cough, 100: diphthoria, 1«S; ccrohro-apinal ferer, S: 
simple coiitiniiLMl fevur, 5 ; typhoid, uiitcnc fever, 501*. 

Order 2. OinrrhtrtU DUcwk*. — Cholera, oholom infautum, 9ft ; c1iarrhu*a, 9Si\ 
dys»entery, 92. 

Order 3. Malarial DwaneA, — Kcmittent fever, 3 ; intcrmittoDt fever, agne. 6: 
,beri heri. 3. 

Order 4. ZoofjtHov^ Di^asfH. — Splenic fever, 1. 

Ordur 6. VvntrecU Di*<r^^.t. — Syphilis ^iuclutlmg cougcDitol), 54 ; stHctU* of 
•urethra, f). 

Order G. Srftfic Dintajte^. — Phagedusua, 1 ; erysipelas, 27; pycemia, septieaniit 
43 ; puerperal fever, 81. 

Ci<tsa II. — ParnitUic DtBMuea. 
Thnuh, 16 ; hydatid diseoaw. 56 ; womiii, I. 

Class III. — Dietetic Disrases. 
Stan'ation, privntioD, 23 ; want of breast uiUk, 63 ; scurry, 4 ; intemperaxioc 
-(a) chronic olcoholiam, 8t> ; {h) tlelirium tremcas, 29; \c) opium smoking, 1: 
aiirfeit (over-eatiug), 1. 

Clans IV. — Coiislilntionjal' DU^oftes, 
Ttheiiinatlc fever, rheuinatism of heart, 62 ; rhptim.att5in, 3.5 ; font. 17 ; rii--lt(t4 
IH ; caucer, 621 : tabes mesentenca, 176: tul*crcular mcain^tis (acate hvlm- 
•cephalus), 108; phthi»iB. 1,027; othfr forms of tu)iercaln«i8, sonofiila, 09; 
purpura, hemorrhagic (Uathesis, S; aiia>iiiia, chlorosis, Icacocytha:mia, Si% 
-uiabetca niellitus, 39 ; U-pioey, 6, 

Class r. — Developm^iial Disrases. 
Premature birth, 4.'i3; atelectn-iis, filt ; cjranoaia, 48; Pinna bifida. Iff: imff' 
l^forate anna, 7 ; cleft palate, harelip, 8 ; other coogemtal defects, 2o : oU nffv. MS. 

Clasi VL — Local Diseases. 

Order 1. T>i«rrvtc« of the y^.nfm* Sy^ffm. — Inflammation of tlio brain nr tW 
fflembrones, ISU; apoplexy, 303; softening of the brain, 35; bemiplv^na, bws 
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pMrnlyiiK, 161 ; i^arolyaU agitoiis, 22 ; ioaonity, gcoeral paralysu of the insane. 8.1 ; 
eborei, 2 ; cpUL-psy, *.t7 ; cuuvulaions, ^S-l; laryugi Finns btntlulQa, 7 ; idiopnthic 
tetanus, 13 ; paraplcgiii, (lix^uae of thv spinal curJ, 7tJ ; cuugtistiuu of braiu, 40 ; 
olhe»i*, anil Kmin (iiscnu^ft (nmU'finnil), 41, 

Onler 2. DiAtanot of the Onjans of SptcuU ^enxe.— Otitis, otorrhten, diuoaiM 
uf tbe ear, 7 ; epiat«jua, discano ol the noae, 3 ; ophihalmi*, diseaw of the 
oye, 8. 

Ordor 3. />iVa«jt o/" the Circ-ulatm-y Sy»Um. — EuJocarditis, valvular diBe»«e» 
2K4; pericarditis, 07; hyi>ertn>phy of heart, 5; anginn pectoriB, 20; syncope, 140; 
aneurism, 70; senitu gnn^jrvno, 3o ; einboliam, tliroinbusift, 28; phlebitis, tf; 
varicose veinn, 2 ; heart (iitic.-iar> (undefined), wttu. 

Order 4. IMxfnjitiH of (h. iicxpiroJory Sj/Mlcia. — Laryogitis, 30 ; cpcrap, 79 ; 
other diseases of larynx nnil trnchea, 21 ; asthma, ernphysenia, lOo ; hionchitis, 
^71 : pneumonia, 828 : congestion uf the loiigH, H4 ; pleurisy, 139; others, aud 
luiij^ (iLsvanu (undefined). 32. 

Order 5. />M(!artf.i o/* the Di{feAtit:t ^rf/<m. ^Stomatitis, 9 ; dentition, 40; 
sore throat, quinsy, 10; dyspepsia, 38 ; hitmatemusis, 5 ; inelifiin, U ; diseases of 
the stomach, 86; entei-itis 935; ulceration uf intestine, 8.'!; ileus, obstruction 
of intestine, S9 ; stricture or strangulation of intestine, 9 ; intussusception of 
intealtne, 31 ; hernia, 4U ; fistula, 5 ; peritonitis, 137 ; ascites, 17 ; gallstones, 19 ; 
cirrbunia of liver, 1*6; hei>atitis, 33; jaundice, 54; congestion of Uvcr, 20; other 
diseases of lix'cr, 55 ; other diseases of digestive system, 12. 

Order 6. Di-xtoMA q/* fht Lympfia/k *SytttM and iJHftttM Oland^. — DiMaaoB of 
lyniptiatic syfctem, U ; diseones of spleen, 4 ; l^ronuhuccle^ 1 ; Addison's disease, 8. 

Orilcr 7- Di/^ranrM off he. fjriuary Sf/nteni. — Aiut« Nephritis, 82 ; Bright's diseaae, 
203 ; ura-mia, 50 ; suppression of unue, 8 ; calculus, lU ; bacinnturia, S ; diseaaea 
uf bladder and uf pri>»tate, \*~> ; others, aud kidney disease [undefined), 10. 

Orilcr 8. Di^jvyOt nj' tht Ofjin/ui o/ G'.mrttti'm. — Ovarian disuaj^e, 19 ; diseases 
of uterTis aud v.igiua, 14 ; disorders of mentitruation, 4 ; pelvic abeuesa, 3 ; 
perineal abaceaa, 1 ; diseases of testes, pcnia, scrotum, 3, * 

Order 9. DiMtcuttia of Parfurition. — Abortion, 11; miiicarmge, 27; pwerpcral 
tnania, a ; puerperal convulsions, 27 ; pUeenla pru.-via, flooding, 3(i ; piilegnuuiia 
<Iolenfl. 1 ; other casu.iUiea of childUrtb, 61. 

Order 10. DUfUMA of tht Oryan'i of Locomotion. — Claries, necrosis, 16 ; arthritis, 
ostitis, periostitis, 7 ; joint dincase, 8 ; curvature of spine, 2. 

Onler II. JJiMctufM of the Intfjumeutury St/^t^m. — Carbuncle, 6; phlegmon, 
oellulitis, 8 ; lupus, 4 ; ulcer, bed sores, 4 ; ecr^cina, 14; pemphigus, 5 ; dermatitis, 
«t<:., 6. 

Cl^tM 7IL—Viot>nice. 

Onler 1. AcrifhiU or ^Tfj/iffuct. — Fractures and contusions, 399; gunshot 
wounds, 17; cuts (tetanus), 25 ; bums, 114 ; scalds, 2o ; aunstrckc, 2.^1; lightmng, 5; 
poison, 20; bite uf snake or insect, 5; drowning, 166 : suffocation. 51 ; injury 
at birth, 10; umbilical ii.t.-tnorrhagc, 12; blrH>«l'paiH4)ning, 10; coUupse under 
chloroform, 4; boiler explosion, 2; explosion of cUemicals, 1; dynamite explosion, 
11 ; explosion of coal-gus, 1 ; bittun by shark, 1 ; injury by bullouk. 1 ; drinking 
wat4;r whibt hcatefl, 1 ; eating unripe fruit, 1. 

Order 2. Homir.ide. — Murtler, 33; manslaughter, 9; juAtifisble homicide, I. 

Ordtir 3. Suicidt. — Gunshot wounds, 40 ; cut, stab, 20 ; poison, 36 ; drowning, 
•50 ; bangiug. 29 ; jumping fi-om a heigliL, 3 ; dynamite, 1 ; going in front of 
railway engine, 3. 

Order 4. £'xfruii(7fl. —Judicial Hanging, I. 

Order 5. Viottni DctUht »oi cfaA«4L — Found drowned, 6. 

CUiss VIII, — III dfifiYied and not Specifii*d Cniigai. 

Propsy, 42 ; atrophy, debility, inanition, 784 ; mortiiication, 1 ; taraour, S ; 
%faaces8, 1 ; other tll*de6ned anil not specified oauaeB, 13. 

Males, 9,256; Females, 3,583. Total, 13.839. 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that, leanng acciclental deatlu 
out <»f couhii deration, the number of <Ieaths from phtliisis in the 
colony during 18i)G was greater than tljut from any other disease. 
The mortality from this cause wa«, however, lower tlmn the averoj^ 
rate of the preceding ten years, the expecteil numlier of deatlis beiD^ 
1,185, as against an actual experience of 1,027. Tlie fatal cases of 
cancer were, on the ccnitmry, G21, as against an ex|)ectatiou of 513 
biiAod on tht^ experience of tlie precfnling deeade., but the rate in New 
South AVales during the period 1S87-96 whs only 0412 per thou8and 
of population, as compared with O'CT- in Knglaud and Wales during 
the periiKl l886-9ri. 

The following aro the principal causes of deathi arranged in order 
of fatality : — *> ^ . 

•^ A amber of 

dcftthi. 

Accident* I,l3fl 

Phtliisis 1,027 

Knteritia 935 

Old age »82 

Diarrna'a 829 

Pneumonia 828 

Atrophy, debility, tnuition 

(infants) ^ 784 

Cancer 621 

Heart disease (exchitive of 

ondocAnlitifl, pcricsrditia, and 

nneudam) , 607 

Convul^na ., 584 

Broiichitie 571 

Ty]»hoid, enteric fever 509 




I'roniature birth 453 

Kndocarditia and pericarditis ... 351 

Apoplexy »>3 

Bright's difccaac 293 

Diaeaaefl of the urinary ayfitcm 

rexcluaivo of Bright s disease)... 281 

Li vcr diaeases 258 

Childbirth and pnerperal fever ... 249 

InHutiizA 202 

InHuminatiou of thchraiu and its 

membranes 189 

Suicide 182 

Tabes mescnterica 17*1 

Diphthc'iia J68 

Hemiplegia, brain paralysis 161 

Malformations (at«IectaBis« cyano* 

sis, spina bifida, &c. ) 157 

rieurisy 139 

Peritonitis !37 

InU-mpcranco ... 117 

Ttihcrcnlar meningitis (acute 

hydrocephalus) , 108 

Astmua, emphysema 105 

Whooping-cough 100 

Cholera, cholera infantum 99 

Epilepsy 97 




KuNbitif 

Dysentery 

Ileus, obstni otion of intestine 

Diseases of stomach 

Congestion of the lungs » 

Ulceration of intestine 

InsaDity, general paralysis of the 

ioHaue , 

Croup 

Aneurism 

Paraplegia, diseaaca of apinal cord 

Tnberculoais. scrofula 

Want of bi-ea«t milk 

Rheumatic fever and rhenmatiBro 

of lieart 

An a'uiia, chlorosis, Icncocythnmia 

Hydatids M 

Syphilis (including congenital)... M 

Dentition 49 

Scarlet fever ** 

Pya-mia, seplicjemia , 43 

Dropity 42 

Congestion of hraia 4" 

Hernia W 

Dialjetos melUtus 3B 

Dyspepsia 

Ijiryngitis 1ft 

HheumatiBm 3S 

Softening of the Inmin 35 

Murder St 

Lung disease (undefined) tf 

Intussusception of intestine 31 

Grysipolas ^ 

Privation, starvation tt 

Paralysis agitana S 

Gall-stones I* 

Ovarian disease U 

Rickets » W 

fSout IJ 

Ascites 17 

Thrush - 1« 

Caries, necrosis .- 1** 
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Below will be found a comparison of the deatlis due to each class of 
disease during the eight ycai*s ended 1896 : — 
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08 


O'M 
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71 


O-50 
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0*84 
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00 


0*46 


0-00 


Dietetic dlMa«w . . 
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1-96 


0*27 
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1-05 
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l*4S 


017 
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3,018 


13-04 
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1-80 3.141 
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18M. 



I 



\l 



MBS. 



18DB. 



i 



febrile, or 

tic diMM«.lt801 18-0& 

iMMH..| R7 I Q-M 

dlwsues .. 182 0-8S 

GOHitltUtiODftl 

(tlHSMa 1,148 13-88 

Developmental 

dlMUOS 1,440 9-04 

LockltflMMei 7,^103 44*M( 

Violence 1,133 7-07 

111 •defined and not 

cpecilted cuiM*. . 8»4 tf-14 



Total 



2-30 «,02I 
0-U7 74 
O'U 10« 

i-n tisft 

1-20 I 1,419 
6-06 0.841 
0-04 ' 1.004 

0-81 mo 



17-2S 
0-40 
1*10 

14*06 

0-85 
45-10 

7-30 

&-40 



... 10,0£2 100-00' 18-24 l\170jl0O-OO 
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t^t S,S88 

0-06 SO 

0-13 190 
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l-TS 2.1B0 



l-1f> 1,4W 0-02 
h53 0.81)0 40-24 



14-04 
0-40 
1-34 

U-flS 



0-88 1,128 
0-eo! 784 



7-60 
4-92 



IS-SO U.014 100-00 



1 7fl 
0-Qfl 
016 
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6-45 
0-89 
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73 
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2,843 

1,492 
7,823 
1.387 



14-43 
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1-34 
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0-42 

48-!t4 
8-03 



0ik8 843' 6-S3 



fl-OU 
0-10 

1'74 

i-oo 

O-OQ 



IITO 15.830 lOO-OO 12-30 



Deaths from Cancer. 



The diseases which deserve special mention, although they ai-e not 
exactly the tliree which claim most victinif; in tlio coui-se oi the year, 
are cancer, pJithisis, and Jie.irt disease. During the year 189(5 there 
were 621 fatal casps nf cancer, as c<>nipati*il with ^fryit in the preceding 
year, and 516 in 1891. 
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For a nuiu1>er of vein's dcatlm from cancer have beuu mortr numerous 
among males thmi umon>; females; ihus in 1894, 308 male and 208 
female deaths ; in ISOJj, 311 male and 215 female deaths ; and in 18%, 
3"J7 male and "2^)4 female deaths. The ligea of the 621 persons who 
died in 1H9(> ranged from less tlian 10 to over 90 years. Of the total 
number, ION were bom in Australasia; while of the remainder, 34H 
had lif'eii resident in the colonies for 20 years or mort^ ; 30, hotween l.*) 
and 20 ynara ; 37, between 10 and 15 ytara ; 17, between 5 and 10 
years ; 3, for 1 years ; 2 foi* 3 years ; 1, for 2 years ; 1, for 1 year; 
auil 6 for less than 1 year. 

it wouhl seem that coses of cancer are increasing in New Soath 
Wales much fjv^ter than might be expected from the actual increa«« in 
population. All fatal eases liavH been recorded since 185G, and during 
the interval the pro]>ortinn per thousand of the population has practically 
trebled. For the tivo years, 1^5(5-60, the pro)M>rtiun wiw 01 4 prr 
thousand, while in 1892-&() it was 0*44 ])er thonsftnd. PoKsiblv the 
mow skilful diiignosis of lute years, especially of iiiternal cancer, runy 
account for part of the increase ; but when every aUnwance has liwii 
ma<le on this score, it will be found that the spread of cancer is » 
dn-ad reality, demanding very serious attention. The following; uMy 
shows the deaths since iSoG, with tlie projtortion j>er thousand of jKipn- 
lation : — 
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"Deatha moM PfiTnisis. 

The 1,027 deaths fi*uni plithi-sis which occurred during 1896 incliidod 
613 males aud 414 fctiiiilcti, whcjso t\ges are sliown m the following 
table :— 
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AuHtraliaii climate in certainly favourable to porwius tyufTui-ing 
pulmnmiry diseases, and a considera))le number of persons suffer- 
ing from fibthisis visit Australia iu search of relief. Muuy of these 
are in t\w last stages of the dise:me, and snccunil) after afiliort reaidonce 
in the colony. It may l^ said that during those yeai^s for Mhidi 
information is available, about 6i per cent, of the fatjil castas of con- 
sumption were those of |3ers<^ni8 wboHe residence in AustraUa had not 
exceeded five years. The figuras for the year 1896 show that out of tho 
1,027 persona who died fi*oin phthisis, r)H9 were natives of Australai^ia ; 
and 206 wei-e persuns wlio had resided in the cokinies for 20 years 
and upwards; 60, for 15 years and under 20; 111, for 10 years and 
under 15; and 71, for 5 years and under 10 ; while 9 persons died of 
phthisis during the fifth year of their sojourn in the colonies ; 4 during 
the fourth year ; 6 during the third year ; 10 during the second year ; 
and 11 during tlie first year. 



Dkatuh fhoh Hkaeit Dihrahb. 

Deaths from heart diisease numberetl 1,034 during the year 1896, 
viz. :— 657 males and 377 females. Their ages are shown below : — 
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1,084 
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The nnniber of new arrivals among tlie 1,034 persons enumerat«fi 
the preceding talile was smtill. Se^en |>ersons died during the firnt year 
of residence in Austndasia : 2 during the ftecond year ; 4 during the 
third year; (» during thfi fourth year; and 3 during the fifth y**ar; 
22 jiei-sttus had been residing in the colonies fi*«>m 5 to 10 years ; 56 from 
10 to IT) years ; 61 from If) to 20 years ; and .'»r)9 persons 20 years and 
\ipwarcU. Of 1 1 i>ersons the length of residence was not known, aud 
303 were natives of Australasia. 



DiSRABES OF KeBVOL'S SysTKM. 

A good dettl is heard from time to time of the unhappy effects which 
our increasing civiltHation lias u}>on the health of the cuinmuuity, and of 
the large increase of diseases of the nerves and hrain. The statistics of 
deaths 6how quite the contrary. Apf>plexy, epileiisy, and other dlseatie* 
of the ner\'ous system do not now show so niatiy fatal cases as fonn^'rly 
in proportion to the populatifm. This will readily be seen from the 
following tahle, which covers the whole period during which registra- 
tion has been in force : — 
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Accidents. 

Accidental deaths are very numerous, especially in the country. The 
number registered during 1896 was 1,135, or 234 in the metropolis and 
901 in the country districts. Tlie numbers for 1895 were 206 and 695 
renpectively. Tlie larjtfe increase slmwn in 181>6 over the figures for 
every year of tiie preceding decade is due to tiie ubnomially large 
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number of fatal ctises of Hunslroke and heat apoplexy which occurred 
nt the l»eginnin^ of the year. The numher of fatal accidents in the 
colony during each of the years 1890 to 189G inclusive -wan as follows: — 

1890. llsdl. 180-2. iJi^. 1^04. 1S0&. IKDO. 

Sydney and subarbe 214 258 215 212 226 206 234 

Country 753 685 72G 659 638 695 90! 

ToUl 972 943 941 871 864 901 1,135 



In the following table a more detailed account will be fotmd of tho 
various fatal acciclenta during the last ten years : — 
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The average annual rate of accidents during the ten years 1887 to 
IS96 has If^eti 81 |i(r L00,000 f>f the population. TIuk^ although much 
lower than in Queensland and Western Auntralia, is higher than in the 
other colonies, or in any country whose records are available for com- 
parison, as will be seen from the following statement : — 

New South Walea 81 

Victoria 79 

(^.ueeiuland 126 

South Australia 59 

Weat«ru Australia 118 



Tasmania 73 

N«w Zealand 76 

England and Wales 56 

Scotland 68 

Ireland 35 

France 34 

Spain 21 



Switzerland 69 

Italy 16 

Germany 4S 

Prussia 41 

Austria 31 

Hungary JW 

Belgium 39 

Norway 64 

Sweden ,.. 51 

Russia 46 

United Statei 82 

Denmark 23 
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SuiCtDES. 

The number of suicides registered in New Stiuth "Wales during tlie 
ten years 1887-96, and the various moiles adopted for the taking of life, 
were a.s follow: — 
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Suicide by hanging formerly claimed the largest number of male 
victims; but for the ten years ended 180G thero were 315 suicides of 
nialos by shooting, as against 207 by hanging. Death by poLsoning wis 
most favoured by women, there having been 1 1 5 cases during the dvo«}e, 
while 71 females put an end to themaolves by drowning. 

The foUowiiig table shows the number of suicides, and the proportion 
to total deaths, for the last ten years : — 
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Thf* following taW** shows the aver«;;e annual proportion of suicides, 
liilJVrent iige-grouiffi of males and fenialeti, j>or million of population, 
for the twentv^ix yt«,TS 1871—96 : — 
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These figurcH show that Hoicide is steadily increasing l>oth amongst 
malefl and females, and tlmt the disposition to selfKlestruction incrciisea 
with each year of life. The rate for tVnjales is only one-fourth of that for 
ZDAles, and thin average has V>een maintained in a singular manner 
throughout the whole period over which olwervation extends. At no period 
of life, exoej»t during the five year** 10 lo I'J, are ft^males more prone to 
suicide than males, nor does age develop the tendency amongst them to 
the HankB extent. 

Kxperience shows that conduct is largely influenced hy the Reasons* 
.As reganU »uicideu, this is iii(>st plainly »een amongst males, who are 
UMP^'^prone to attempt self-destruction in the tirat and last quarters of 
tbft year tlutu in the intervening period. January, Fobruary, and 
J)eceml>er. the three hottest months of the year, have the largest record 
of suicides. For the decado ended 1S96 the proportion of male suicides 
•^Juriiig the four quarters of the year waa as follows : — 

First niittrt«r 25*47 per cent. 

Secoinl (juartcr 21*36 ,, 

Thirrl quarter 2332 „ 

Fourth quarmr 29*85 „ 

Female suicides classified by quarters for the same period show the 
highest proportion dui-ijig tho fourth quarter, as do the mules ; but, 
Contrary to expectation, the proportion of the 6rst quarter is tho lowest 
of the year, the figures being as follow : — 

FintMoarter 20 08 por cent. 

Secoua quarter 22*78 „ 



L 



Third quarter 27-03 

Foartb qaarter 30*11 
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The mean rate of the whole of Australasia for the ten years ern 
1896 was 1 1 '», which is slightly lower than in New South Wales. In 
respect to suicidi', however, all the colonies. Ta&mauia alone excepted, 
coiujiare noniewlmt unfavoumhly with Gi*eat Britain, deaths by suicide 
averaging 8 4 per 100,000 of population in England and AVales, and 
fi'G in Scotland. The following figures show the rate of deaths from 
suicide in the Au8trala.siaa colonies : — 
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InDKX or MOHTALITT. 

It ia woll-known that thn a^es of the population cou&iderably atftct 
the dealh-i-ate uf a ajuiitry ; and in order to liave a com|>arison uf tiii;' 
mortality of the principal countries of the wurld on a uniform ag<? 
basis, the International Statistical Institute, in its 1895 session, h rid at 
Benie, decided to recommend tlie adoption of the population of i^wedeii, 
in five age-groups, as ascertained at the cenatis of liSOO, as the Rtandanl 
population by which the index of mortality should be calcuUtvd 
Applying the coetlicient of mortality in each age-group in Now SouUi 
Wales to the ago-constitution ot the standartl population, the Lndrjc of 
mortality for the cohmy during the lost ten yoara ia found to be «i 
follows ; — 
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lOT purpows of comparison, the index of mortality has Vieen cal- 
L-ulateU for each of the seven colonies of Auslraiuhia during the six years 
onde<l 1895, and the figures are set down below. How greatly the age- 
constitution of the population deterujiuea tliR anuual mortality of a 
country may be seen from the table, whjtih shows that in 1895 the index 
of mortality in Australasia ranged from I8'8G per thousand in West-em 
Australia to 1 3*40 per thousand in Tasmania, while for the same year the 
death-rate ranged from 17o0 in Western Australia to 9-91 per thousand 
of population in New Zealand. 

It is necessary to point out, in connection with the calculations of 
the indices of mortality, that the age-constitution of the population of 
each of the colonies during each of the six years taken has been assumed 
to be that which existed at the census in 1891. It is apparent that the 
composition of the populations of some of the coIonie,s has changed 
since that date; but no data are a\'ailable upon which a reliable esti- 
mate of the conditions at the pre-sent time can be based. 
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Burials. 

Cemeteries in New South Wales are in some ossca church property ; 
in other cases they belong to municipal corporations ; and in other cases 
again they are Government profHsrty administered by trustees, partly 
appoint^^l and partly elected. A few cemeteries in outlying pints of 
the colony are in the hands of pi-ivate owners. In the niett'i;ipi>litan 
area the first three kinds of ownership are all n^preaented. The necro- 
polis at Ilookwowi and the cemetery at Sutherland are Government 
property managed by trustees ; while amringst a number of others, the 
Waverley and Long Bay cemetenes Ijelong U> the Waverley and Rand- 
wick municipalities respectively ; and the St. Thomas's, Ktirth Sydney ; 
Waison*8 Hay, St. Peters, Petersham, and Kandwick cemeteriiis are 
church property. Burial fees at K(jokwt«H| mum' ^^""1 l^s. Gd. to i'l 10s., 
and at Waverley from XI 1 7s. Od. to £2 7s. fxl., for the ^eat majority of 
funerals ; in exceptional casi-N, however, they may, according to situation 
and area required, amount to XIO 10s. or more. The average price of 
funerals in the metropolitan area may he stated to be as follows : — For 
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coAin and hearse, firHt eluss, £10 ; second cIusa. £7 ; third rlnas, X'l ; BJid 
for coaches, from £1 5s. to £1 10s. eac'li, according i{} disitance to bo 
travnlled ; total cost^tirst chiss, £15; Mwond claas, £10 lOs. ; third 
class, £7 10s. It is impossihle to establish any avemgv for country 
funerals : for wliilo in bcHiiu of tho larger country towns underlakers ora 
to be found, in the mHJority of country places actual funeral expe ma^j 
oeeci hardly b« incurred except ia the »hape of burial fees. 

Sickness and rNFiRMnr. 
Closely allied to the consideration of thtj rate of mortality in that of 
the rate of feickuess ; but it must be home in mind tliat tlie latter U by 
no means directly proportioned to tho former. At diiVerent periods of 
life mankind in exposetl to diti'ereut classes of diseaae, some virulent 
and of brief dnration, otbprs protracterl in damtion yet le&s fatal in 
their eflE'cct». Within a few months after their entrance into the world 
the majority of the infants prematurely bom or of weak or imperfect 
or^nisation are removed by dcatli, and others Buccumb to such causes 
as "overlaying/' improper feeding — ■ commonly tt-nned "want of 
breast milk "' — and "infanticide." During tho next few yeara of life 
children are especially hubjcct to such diseasea aa convulsions (sympto- 
matic of undeveloped causes of sickness), raeasles, whoopiug-cougb, 
scarlet fever, and diphtheria, from whicli the survivors generally eujoy 
an immunity during the remainder of their life. Later on in the 
progress of years, during a ])eriod mnging from puberty to the change 
of life, many liocome victims to consumption, often after a wearisome 
and lingering resistanc*e ; while after entering into active life they an? 
exposed to the risk of accidents, more or less imminent accordijig to the 
occupation adopted, and resuUiug it may be in immediate death or in & 
more or less permanent sickness or disablement ; and during this period 
the females, if not, as a rule, so exposed to external dangers, suffer 
fretiuout loss from the risks of childbirth. During the lat#;r portion of 
this period and the years succeetling it, many are removed by diseura 
from some of which they may have Iwen st^cretly or unwittingly mBtt* 
iug for years; and the deaths from heart disease, liver diseaaes, and 
cancer are very numerous, the last-named becoming more widespreail is 
New Houth Wales and more prevalent among men than among women. 
And last of all comes that oft-time protracted ** chronic illneM" 
genenilly temje<i '*old uge," when fieople are for the most part unoBs 
to work for the means of subsistence, and are tboveforp dependent on 

Lthe provision they have made in the ]>ast or on the good will of otbcffS- 
Although in a medical sense sickness may only be used to denote that 
state of the body which requires the administration of meilicine or the 
attendance and services of a meilical practitioner, yet in the nrdinay 
acceptation of the term it is employed to denote inability to follow on*'« 
usual occupation in life from whatever cause it may arise. Thus a sow 
thumb might be '* sickness " in the case of a conq>oaitor or a briokl*yWt 
but not in the cose of his foreman or employer. 
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In aooordance with the doeision of the Confei^nce of Statisticians, an 
iuqtiiry was iii«ertetl in the Census Bcliedule with tho intention of 
Biicitin^r informiition as to the nunilwr of persons suflerin;^ from sickness 
DT intirmity. It was not expected that the inquin' would be on all 
pointA suoi'esKful ; indeed, it wns reiX)^ni«*d that the terni Bickness 18 
itself vague ; but it \h probable that the inquiry' was understoofi to refer 
bo inability to follow ot-dinary occui>ations, or, where there was no occu- 
pation, then bed-fant sickness was underBt-ood. Judging from the infor- 
mation gathered from other aources, it ih believed that the particulars 
obtained were substantially accurate, except perliaps in re^rd to epilepsy 
and idiocy, lu the case of persons Rutl'erin^ from the neuroses last 
mentioned, it is quite possible that there was some reluctance on ihe 
port of those tiUing up tlie schedule, es|K»ciaIIy where the persons con- 
cerned were their otfspring, to record oitlier intinnity except when ita 
presence was too plain to be overlooked. 

Afisuming the results of the census of 1801 to be indicative of the 
tj'eneral condition of the popu)atit>n of the colony, and excluding the 
[ibori|t;ijie.% it would appear that Hoinething liko 2 j>er cent, of the 
people constantly suffer from some form of inJirmity arising either from 
rtiseaae or from <li.su)ilonicnt of a more or less permanent charaeter. 
riie following table shows the number and the proportion per 1.000 
kuffcring from cucli caust; : — 



1 Mokwaa pr Infknnity. 


Tout mirabor. 


Pcrlhouutd. 


ilCalra. 


FctuolaB. 


Total. 


MalM. 


renialc*. 


Pmoiu. 


1^ CMM of Intirmity 


13,926 


8,325 


22.251 


23-11 


16*14 


19-88 


^^^■TT'I'ITY III 


630 

209 

15 

5,732 


321 
130 

*4i380 


851 

330 

15 

10.117 


0*89 
0-35 
0-01 
0*65 


0-62 

0-25 

e-51 


0-77 
0-31 


^^■"{•""■y 


000 


^^^hcrB aud undefined . ., 


O'oe 


^^^■*A*>1 C;AtFn.uia 


6.486 

1,248 

210 

3 

780 

416 

1.926 
164 

1,182 
A66 
M5 


4,836 

211 

178 

6 

^698 

326 

1,903 

122 

993 

60 

210 


11,322 

1,469 

383 

9 

1,848 

741 
3,129 

288 
1.775 

635 
1,164 


lo-sn 

2-09 
0*36 
001 
1-30 
0*69 
312 
0-27 
1*97 
OiM 
\^1 


9-38 
0-41 

o:« 
001 
1-10 

0-63 
2-33 
0-34 
M5 
013 
0'42 


10'14 


^^Hlfltirmitiaa — 


1*31 


^^^Hii' f....i 


0-34 


^^^^Hii. 


001 


^^^ ™i,. 


1-21 


^^^^^Hf" 


0-68 
2-75 


^^^^Bc » 

^^Wftl 


0-25 
1-59 

0-67 


^^^^ftij:ht of aa Eye 
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A separate classification of the Chinese was made, but no spociat 
features were disclosed except that 9 out of the 15 lepttrs were of this 
nationality. There wan also one Javanese leper. The number of 
Chinese insane was 73 — a much larger figure than their projiortion of 
the community warranted ; but in this the Chinese were not singular, u 
Bereral other nationalities had a like undue proportion. 

By virtue of the Leprosy Act of 1890, the Hoard of Health is 
empowered to detain and isolate persons suffering from leprosy. In 
1691 there were lepers in all the colonies of Australasia except Tas- 
mania, and in all the cases then known to the health authorities the 
afflicttrd wr.re of the male sex. The number of lepers in each colony at 
that time, and the nationalities to which tliey belonged, were as set out 
iu the appended table : — 



Colonj. 



NaUoniJitj, 



New South Wales. 

Victoria 

Qucenstand 

South Aufttralift... 
Wentcm AuatruUa. 
New Zealand , 



Total. 



IS 



On January 1st, 1897, there were 16 persons — 13 males and 3 females — 
in the leper lazaret at Little Bay, New South Wales, This nutnbor w«* 
considerably less than that at the beginning of the year 1896, ninetwm 
Chinese Icpore having been ivturned to their nati%'e country in xht 
course of the year. The pre.sent inmates belong to tlie following nation- 
alities : — New f^outh Wales, 7 ; England, 2 ; Germany, 1 ; India, 1 ; China, 
2, ; Java, 1 ; South Sea iKlands, 2. 

During the Census year there were 9-13 deaths due to aocidenUi 
780 being of males and 1C3 of females. On the day of euumemtiofli. 
1,248 males and 211 females were recorded as suffering from accidpnl* 
of such a nature as to require special attention. 
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The h\lin\ uumTioreJ 416 males and 325 females, of whom 657 were 
adults and 84 under 21 years of age. Of these, 32 adults were employed 
or eonnectod with the Industrial Blind InHtitution at Sydney, and 20 
childn'n were in other public institutions. 

By cripjiled wei-e un<ier8tood such persons as through illness and 
accident had lost the complete or j>artial use of one or more than one 
limb without being entirely deprived of the member itself. The term is 
none too happy, seeing tliat a majority of the persons afflicted were not 
disabled from following gainful occupations. 

The deaf and dumb comprised 102 adults, and 221 children and otheri 
iinder 21 years ; of these, 57 were inmates of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution at Sydney. There were 7S0 males find 5G8 females returned 
as being de^f hut not dumb. Deafness, as detinrd in thn Census schedule, 
was intended to mean total intirmity ; the inquiry, however, was possibly 
misunderstood by some, and cases of intirmity of hearing short of 
total deafjiess recorded, but the tigures viewed in ages give no clue to 
what was really undtirstood, There M'erc 127 persons under 21 years 
returned as deaf, and 1,221 nbove that age. The j>ersons returned as 
dumb hut not deaf were only d iu number, 3 of whom wen* mules, and 
G females. 

The epileptics whose infirmity was noted on the schedule were 209 
males and l.'tO females. They probably comprised only tliose who were 
actually suffering on the day of the Census — the persona with an epileptic 
taint were doubtless much more numerous. 

As al ready pointed out, there is reason to helifive tliat the numVjer of 
pei'sons returned as idiotic understates the truth, seeing that only 118 
under 21 and 16S over that age were so returned. Perhaps only the 
aggressively idiotic were recorded on the Census pafX'rs, for truly 
" iween the drivelling idiot and the confessedly sane there are many 
grades of idiocy not likely to l>e acknowledged as such. 
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Ko doubt accurate returns could be obtained from public institutions 
as to the duration iiftt^r admission and the result of all cas(.'s which have 
undergone treatment in them, but they would not Ix', correct enough for 
general use. Many of tlie cases of sickness might have existed for some 
time before the patient applied for relief, and, what is of still greater 
imptortance, as a rule only those whose condition is deemed critical are 
conveyed to a hospital, whilst what is rec(uired to make the statistics of 
any public utility is that we shoidd obtain the average duration of 
"sickness," that is, of inability to work at the usual trade or business at 
each period of life. 

Up to the present time no statistics relating to the average duration 
of fatal sickness have been compUed, although in most cases valuable 
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information mi^rt be obtained from t)ip regintratioii of deaths. 
far, liowevor, as reistes to the duration of general sickuoss, 
iniiwrttint umturijil waj? coiiipijed by the laUi Secretary to the 
Mant'hohU*r Unity of the IndefKmdent *>rtler of Oddfollows in N»fw 
South Wales concerning the raortAlity ami bickntMs among its 
iueiiil>or3. From this information lias been |ire|karo<l the follovriug 
table, in whicli a com^-ison is made 1>etween the oxpen'»uc4> of 
that extensive Order in England and in New South Wales with 
i*e^ard to the average sicknosH per aimum to eacli person, the anuaal 
mortality per cent., and the number of days' sicknws to eaoh deatli, At 
varioim age groups : — 







luQglbtMl. 




N«w SonUi Wtlm. 


A^ 


SicktMMtmr 

2Jcfnb«r 
petMuiujn. 


Mortemy 
por cent 
perannuni. 


SIOlCTMMtO 

1 Death. 


W«0^NOt 

flMtiwMiner 

Member 
perftunnm. 


UnrtAUty 

per cent. 

ptiraoaum. 


Dm* if 

SlckiNMla 


21-25 


0-764 


0-667 


791 


0-401 


0*293 


9.W 


20-90 


0-827 


0-764 


75S 


0-512 


U-455 


788 


31-35 


0y54 


0864 


773 


0629 


0'576 


765 


36-40 


1-100 


1-046 


730 


0-828 


0-667 


Sid 


41-45 


1-548 


1-257 


751 


1-181 


0-088 


637 


M-60 


1-776 


1-545 


805 


1-583 


1-087 


1,680 


51-60 


2-406 


2-035 


828 


1-949 


1-638 


83S 


5<v-00 


3-441 


2-769 


867 


3-290 


2-278 


l.OH 


0M15 


6-306 


3-989 


931 


6-616 


3-605 


2;S4] 


66-70 


8-399 


5-638 


1.013 


6-949 


6-019 


m 


71-75 


13-092 


8-560 


1.071 


16-164 


8-850 


1.200 


76-80 


18-307 


12-204 


1.030 


14-860 


20-000 


B» 



Prom the above it -will be seen that both the mortality exp«rieaM 
of the colony, and the sickness, appear to be lower than in Enghiiul 
but the data for Xew South Wales in regard to sick neMH are not yd 
Butiieieut to enable any confident deduction to be drawn frotu th« 
tabulated results. 
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itter of very common remark that nothing ifi more uncertain 
thp length of lifo which an individual may enjoy, and nothing 
nioro cortain than the duration of lives tiiken in tlje aggregate. A 
lifr-tiiblt' i)rofe88ea to give tlie nuiid>er of persons out of a given 
number — usually 100,000 — who may bo eii)ected to survive at the end 
of (*acli year, cotniuencing with hirt.h or year 0, until the last has been 
counted out. Ah a complement to tliis, it shows the numl>er who 
may bo exjiected to die in the course of a year, and tlie m<^n after-life- 
time of persons at each complete<l year of life. This lajst Ls what is 
usually ciUlod the expectation of life, and \b so called in the life-tables 
which will be found annexed. 

Tlie data required for a life-table are the number of persona living, aa 
ascei-tained by an exact enumeration of the people, aud the nimiber of 
deaths i-eoonled at each ye^r of age. Experience, however, shows that 
neither in the case of one £et of fact« nor in the otJier i» absolute 
exactitude attainable ; for, without regarding those who deJibonitely 
misstat« their age at the time of the Census, there ai'e alwayvS some, and 
by no meoiiu a few, who either do not know the year of their birth, or 
in tlie Census paper return themselves as at the nearest decennial age. 
TliuH it in the universal experience of thost? who have compiled a popula- 
tion census to find that the number of [icrsons at age 40, for example, 
largely exceeds that at 38, 39, 41, or 42, and similarly with 50 and other 
dccr-nTiial ages. There is also a tendency, although not to such u markoil 
extent, for j>prson8 near the quinquennial ages, if they may so l»e termed, 
viz., 35, 46, 55, etc., to return themselves a.s at these ages and not at their 
true age. The ages of persons dying are stated with more exactitude, 
although there is a tendency for the ages to group themselves round 
tJie decennial figures. It is neceaiary iu a life-table to ujake allowance 
for the bias or personal equation which iJie statements of ages exhibit, 
otherwise the expectation of life when plotted to a scale would exhibit 
a aeries of angular points, instemi of the rather gi-acefid curves which 
the diagi-am ahouM show. Dr. Farr, to whose lal>ours the world owes the 
lirst English life-table, odoj^ted a system of adjustment which eUectualiy 
snioothtul off the angular joints to which allusion has been ma^le ; 
but it is now I'eoognised that this smoothing process was too etfectual, 
and the variations from uniformity at certain ages, ariaing fi'om diange of 
life, from tlte effects of climate aud environment, or from emigration, 
are altogether lost. Shice the coiopilatiou of the fourth or last Kuglish 
life-table by Dr. Ogle, the question of adjustment has been very fully 
dfcSGUHHed, and the method used by Mr. \V. S. B. Wuolhouse, in adjusting 
the graduation of tlni tables of mortality adoptefl by the Institute of 
Acttuiries, has met with general approval ; ami it is the system of 
Woolhouae that lias been used in calculating the mortality on which the 
following tables are based. 
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T}i6 ages assumed were those ascertained at tlie Census taken oi 
5th Aprii, 1891, imd the deaths those registered as occurring durii 
twelve inontiis preceding and the twelve months following the day 
the Census. The number of pex*sona dealt witli was 1,123,95*1, beij 
the popxilation of the colony, less the aborigint^ ; and the number 
deaths in the two years, 30,504. It may be well to note at this st^gaj 
that the death-rat^ of 1891 was very consideraMy augraonted by 
influen?^ epidemic, an abnormal proportion of deaths occurring amoi 
aged persons, especially females. This is a circumstance which almaldl 
be taken into account in comparing life-tablns hereafter compile*] with] 
the one now presented. 

The nt^cessity for exact data in calculating life contingencies brought 
iatct existence the first life-table ; but there are uses to which it may be 
]>ut that are entirely apart from the requirements of the actuai-y. li 
the progress of medicine, viewed as the ai*t of prolonging life, is to 
be measured, the only gauge which can be applied is the life-table; 
and it is held to Iw very positive evidence of the improved condition 
of the people that in the forty years that elapsed Ivetween tlie compi- 
lation of Dr. Farr's first table of the expectation of life and of tiiat by 
Dr. Oglo, there was an improvement of 1^ years in tho expectation *( 
birth. 



It is impossible to compare the expectation of life now 
tained for New South Wales with tliat of past years, as this h tbt 
first time that the expectation has l>een ascertained ; but a few COD- 
parisons with Dr. Ogle's tabin for England may not be without 
interest. First, however, it may lie well to allude to several matrrial 
points which should be kept in view in dealing with the New South 
Wales table 

Tho population of tho colony is compo«M?d of two-thirda of natir« 
born and one-third of British or foreign parentage ; and of the perwuu! 
over 16 years of age, about one half belong to the latter cat<»gory. TIw 
average length of time which the non- Australian-bom have spent in thr 
colony cannot, of course, be determined; but it must be abundaxitJT 
plain that tbei*e is a very large number of p^^rsons in New South Walwi 
whose paat life has been very little influeucod by AustraJiao con- 
ditions. Thus the mortality experience which the tables show 
in reality of two kinds. Tho earlier ages are practically pui 
Australian, whilst the later ages are partly Australian and partly 
British and foreign, tho latter element getting stronger as the Ap*\ 
a<lvanco. Therefore, though the expectation here given is correct 
regards the population as at presejit constitute<I, it might not b« 
the Australian- born element predominated so largely at every 
does at the earlier periods. No attempt is made to diBorentif 
two elements of population, with the view of discovering wheth( 
true, as ia sometimes assumed, that the conditionn in Austral 
favourable for early and middle life, but not for old age, or whet 
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Twy marked BUperiority of the AaiHtraliftTi over the European (icAtb- 
rate for early ages is maintained throughout all the ages. The data by 
meana of which Kuch could bn done are lacking. It may here he 
sufficient to say tliat there is evidence to show that the admixture of 
non~AuEtmliaiL-boni has nut improved the esc pec tat ion of life at the ages 
where their j)reaence is of importance. 

An ioBpection of the following t«bles will show that the expectation of 
life, according to the New South WaU« life-table, is greater for males for 
every year up to 84 than under the Bnglish life-table of Dr. Ogle. At 
birth (age of the table), the dirtcrcnco in the oxjicctation is 8} years, 
at 5 years of age. 4:'03 ; at 10 years, 329 years ; at 30, 2-2 years ; and 
at 60 yeai-s, 0-46. For females up to 64 yeara much the aime results 
are shown. Thus, at age tiie New South Wales expectation f xceeds 
the English by 8*28 year.-i ; at 5 years, by 4-34 ; at 10 years, by 3*63 ; at 
30 years, by 2 years ; and at 60, by 0*27 years. At the ages above 
64 the expectiiticu for females is higher in the English table than 
in that of New Souih Wales. It must not be supposed, however, 
that tliis means that the superiority of the ages below 84 for males 
and 64 for females is lost after those yeai-s ar« attninod. Such is not 
the case. It is true that, compared with the population, there are more 
deaths in New South Wales at the ages above thoHO quoted than there are 
in England, but it is also true that a larger proportion is then surviving 
in New South Wale.s than in England. Thus out of 100,000 males 
bom in New South Wales, 5,920 will survive until 84, wliereaa in 
England the number is only 3,813. Similarly, at age 90 the survivora 
in New South Wales would be 1,156, whereas in England they would 
numl>er 802 only, The figures in regard to females show much the 
same projtortions. Out of 100,000 females l>orn in New Soutb, Wales, 
48,725 would survive tUl 04, against 37,049 in England ; 37,570 
would live till 70 years of age, against 27,723 in England ; at age 
80 the numbers would be 13,657 and 10,894 ; and at age 90, 1,630 and 
1,423 respectively. 

If a comparison be made with the English life table of Dr. Farr, it 
will V»e found that in each instance the expectation for females exceeds 
that for males, varying in the case of New South Wales from 3-3 at 
age to 2*5 years at 10 years, the dillV^rence gradually becoming less and 
less an the ages increase, until the expectation becomes almost the same 
for each sex. Neitherof the English life tables, us computed by Dr. Farr 
and Dr. Ogle, nor that coin]iuU'd by the author for New South Wales, 
shows that the expectation of life of women of the reproductive age, say 
15 to 45 years, falls nearer to that of malos than at other ages. What- 
fver may be the risks attendant on child-bearing, it seems they do not 
affect the death-rate of females more largely than accidents or other 
risks to wluch males are Hahle at the same ages atfect that of male*t 
The following are the tables of the expectation of life for New South 
Wales:— 
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The calculfttion was extended to 100 yeai-s. but it was df!eme<l ndvisabl 
to cut tlie table sliort at 90 years, aa the number of persons over 
age was altogetLer too small to afford sufticient t.'X[)erieiice on which to 
found a Life Table, As a matter of curiosity, it may be mentioned thiit 
the exj)ectation of life at ages over 90 was as follows : — 



A«iL 



XJvtiit out of 100,000 bocn. 



FemalM. 



EspecbUioD of life In ymn. 



ftlAlOB. 



Vmualtm. 



91 ... 


761 


1.084 


2-4S 


2-72 


92 ... 


529 


7G7 


2-41 


2-64 


93 ... 


361 


531 


2-3B 


2-59 


94 ... 


343 


367 


2-27 


2-62 


95.., 


168 


250 


2-16 


2-47 


96 ... 


106 


169 


1-96 


2-42 


97 ... 


67 


113 


1-68 


2-37 


98 ... 


42 


76 


1-37 


2-31 


99 ... 


36 


49 


0-80 


2-28 


100 .., 


13 


31 


U-16 


2-31 



In addition to the exiwctation of life in New South Wales, in tlie 
following table wiJl be found a column showing the H.M. (healthy 
male) table of the Australian Mutual Provident Society. The onr 
respontling figures of Dr. Ogle's English Life Table are also given, hjr 
way of comparison. And while the after-lifetime at each age in lh« 
H.M. table of the A.M.P. Society is higher than that for the colony, Ib^ 
gradation is much the same in each calculation. Tliat one should gtvefto 
estimate of greater longevity at the different ages than the other is but 
natural ; for in computing tlie table for the whole colony, the toUl 
numbers of persons living and dying at each periotl of life arc taken into 
consideration, wherea.s in the case of the A.M.P. table, only selected 
lives, or such as would be accepted by an insurance society, form tbo 
hasi.M of computation. Looking at the two tables, therefore, in ihwr 
true light, the one is, as it stands, more an index of the correctness o( 
the other than it would be if the figures in lioth were identical. Dr. 
Farr calls the Life Table a biometer^ and speaks of it as of etjual import- 1 
ance, in all inquiries connected with human life or sanitai^ improve- 
mentfl, with the barometer or thermometer and similar instruioentf 
employed in physical research, and as being also tlic keystone or piwl 
on which the whole science of life as.surance hinges. For even supjK* 
ing that an insurance society had empirically arrived at an oquitahk. 
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it© of premium for assuiing lives, the Mortality or Life Talde is stiJl 
squired in order to ascertain the value of such premiums for a pros- 
ective term of years, as against the value of the sums assured thereby, 
> that a eLatuuieiit of assets and liabilities may be periodically pre- 
ared. Without such knowledge a division of " protits" would l>e 
upossible. In fact, the Life Table is absolutely essential for the 
solution of all questions depending on the duration of human life" : — 



1 - 


New South W&lcfl. 


II. M. 
A.iLV. tjoc 


Engknd. 


(Dr. OBle.) 


HJkles. 


Female*. 


Mole*. 


Pemklei. 


Birth 


40*6 
54-9 


62*9 
07*4 




41-4 

50*9 


44 '6 


^m 6 yeftrs 




53*1 


60-9 
46-4 
42-2 


53-4 
48*8 
44*5 




47-6 • 

43*4 

394 


49-3 




46*6 


46-0 


41-7 


K 25 


38-2 


40-3 


41-8 


35 7 


38-0 


H 30 , 


M3 


36-4 


37-5 


32-1 


34-4 


1 35 ,, 


30-5 


32-6 


33-4 


28-6 


30-9 


1 40 


26-8 


29-0 


29-3 


25-3 


27-5 


B 45 „ 


233 


25-3 


26-4 


22-1 


241 


^HUpU ai •••••• 


19 '8 


21 -fl 


22*6 


18-9 


20-7 


^TSB 


16fi 


17-9 


18-9 


160 


17-3 


60 ,. 


13'6 


14-5 


15-2 


131 


14-2 


fc «5 - 


U'O 


11-4 


12-0 


lO-O 


11-4 


■ 70 , 


8-6 


8*6 


9-6 


S-3 


9-0 


75 


6-5 


6*5 


7-1 


6-3 


6-9 


80 ,, 


6-0 


5-0 


4-8 


4-8 


6*2 


85 


3-4 


37 


3-4 


3-6 


3-9 


90 ,. 


2-5 


2-6 


2-4 


2 7 


2*9 
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VXCCINATIOX. 



Vaccination is not compulsory in New tSouth Wales, and is rfi.sortod 
> chiefly in times of scare, when an epidemic of small-pox is thought 
) be imminent. It is easy to discover from the returns of the Govem- 
lent vaccinators the years when the commnnily was threatened by the 
isease, as at such times the number of persons submitting theniHelves to 
accination larjijely increased. The number returned does not include 
lose treated by private medical otiicers, by whom a large numberof jiersons 
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are vaccinatetL Tlie following figures show tlie niimb«*r of 
vaccinated bv (Sovornnient Medical Officers since the voar 1877 :— 





^Onoy 






1 


Sifdnv 




-i 


Teuk 


•ttd 
Sutyiirbi: 


Oountiar. 


ToteL 


Yew. 


and 
BiibortiK 


CtKUArx- 


TotaL 


1877 


5,308 


11.043 


17,251 


1887 


i.a^i 


2,109 


3,290 


1578 


533 


3,038 


3,570 


1888 


1,091 


1,005 


2.186 


1870 


657 


4,!)S1 


5,638 


1889 


728 


1,676 


2,404 


1880 


460 


<690 


5J59 


1890 


056 


1,230 


2.197 


1881 


8,738 


52,601 


61,2S9 


1881 


531 


1.036 


1.567 


1882 


380 


1,860 


2,249 


1S92 


1,326 


2.688 


4.014 


1883 


296 


600 


S»6 1 1893 


838 


1.709 


2,547 


1881 


630 


6^569 


7,109 


1804 


IS 


1.042 


1.967 


1885 


346 


1.884 


2.230 


1895 


72 


2,360 


2.432 


1886 


452 


1,311 


1.763 


1806 


78 


867 


045 


The number a 


nd ages 


of persons raccinated by the GovertimcDt | 


Medical Officers o 


uring 18 


90 ^vill he found below : — 




Distiio 


t 


1 U«H.r 


Fnwnl to 


From &fco 


lOyoMt 
Mid 


ttmi 






1 I >cw. 

1 


OycAft. 


lOytAra. 


opwBrd*. 




Sydney and auburba 






6 


IS 34 21 


78 


Couotrj' I 


liBtricta ... 






55 


148 


402 282 


867 


ToUl ... 






60 


166 


436 283 


945 

- 









IN'SANITY. 

The number of insane persons under treatment in hospitals is almoct 
ft Hxpd projiortion of the total population, viz., 2*81 per thousand 
Since 1^77 the proportion htis varied only from 0*10 above and 0-12 per 
thousand below the averapre stated. The hospitals for insane, under the 
immediate control of the Government, are seven in nuraljer — six for ordin- 
ary insane, and one, at Parramatta, for criminals. Besides these there 
are two licensed houses, each for a single patient, at Picton ; one ft-t 
Ryde for live patients ; and another at Cook's River, near Sydnpj, 
containing 34 inmates. 

TIh! number of insane persons under treatment on the 3l8t DeoembeTf 
1896, under official co/^isance, was 3,8*11. These figures are 135 in 
excess of the number on the register at the end of I89"i, ami 254 highrr 
than at the end of 1891. From the table given below, showing the 
distribution of the patients, it will be seen that, in ikddition to tht 
3,841 inmates of the Now South Wales naylums, four were located m 
hospitals in South Australia. This was in terms of an arrangemmt 
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which has "Hpoti morff* with the (Jov*!rnment of that colony, whereby 
patients from thft Bmken ilill (hstriet are sent to South Australia ; — 



Name of Boopito], 



VtunbOT on Raylster. 



M^^ 


Fenulw. 


TbtftL 


m 


411 


880 


S22 


34(1 


868 


08fi 


3S3 


1.068 


44 


14 


58 


153 


153 


300 


315 


151 


466 


154 




154 


11 


23 


34 




•1 


2 




5 


5 


3 


1 


4 



Qovcmment HoapitaU — 

Callan Park 

Ctla<l(»viUo 

Parriuiiatta, free 

Do orii 

XewoMtle 

Rydalmere 

Kenmore ... 
Liceosed Hot 

Cook'a River 



|, Pictou (two) 

i Ryde 

\ Sou til Australian Hoflpitals. 



Totolii 



1.4K9 



3,^45 



Tlie proportion of insane to the whole population, aa already pointed 
oat^ boB bopn almost a constant quantity. This will be soon from the 
accompanying table giving the nnml>er of persons in hoKpitalH for insane 
at the clofip of each year from 1877 to 1896 inclusive. It is noteworthy, 
however, that in 1^90 tlie proportion was the highest during the last 
twenty years, and tliie, ttjo, iu fa^.'« of the stoppage of the influx of 
insane patients into the c(tlony from other places : — 



On 
91 DecMTnber. 




Pri»p*trtlnn t\t 


On 




Prnjiortion of 


No. or InwDe. 


Inmnc per 1,000 
ot populfttiou. 


31 Dvevmbvr. 


No.oriii«iuL 


Inmnapur 1,000 
Of iKipiilaUoo. 


1877 


1.820 


2-84 


1888 


2,808 


2-80 


1878 


1,9]<> 


2-85 


18H0 


2.974 


2-70 


1879 


2,011 


2-83 


1800 


3,102 


2'82 


1880 


2,009 


2 83 
2*90 


1891 


.X134 


274 


1881 


2,218 


1892 


3,312 


2-77 


1882 


2,307 


2-89 


1893 


3.425 


2-80 


1883 


2.403 


2-87 


1804 


3,587 


2-87 


1^484 


2,.V24 


2-86 


1895 


3,710 


2-01 


IS.'tt 


2.tt43 


2-8.5 


1890 


3.841 


2*96 


188fi 
1887 


2,717 
2.821 


2-80 
2-81 








1 


Mean 


2'84 









Thf amount nf in-sanity in New South Wales and in England, coin- 
parvd with thoir respective populations, is about the same. The greatosC 
2 X 
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proportion of lunncy in theso colonies is founcl in VictoriH, and th? 
lowcfit in Wpstorn Aiistmliii, Tft-smania, and South Australia. 

The following figures show the tiuitihur of iubjiuo pei-sous per tliousiaid 
of the population in the United KingdotUi au(\ in the Australasiau 
colonies : — 



Coatitry. »>riB \*er 1 ,0()0 
of populKiiun. 


Oountr}'- 


Inmoeper- 
>oDs pcrl.OOO 
ofpofmlatkm. 


Kngland 


2-9 
2-9 
3-2 
2-9 
3-5 


QueGDflland 


SD 


Scotland „..„ 

Ireland ,,. 


South Australia ...... 

Western Australia ... 

Tanmania 

New Zealand 


2-6 
1*6 


New South WalM ... 
Victoria 


2-8 
3-2 









Thu {jerceiitage of deaths of insane persons is comparatively li^it 
The followin;;!; tahlo has heon computed on the hasia of the avwip' 
uuiuber of putieutK resident iu hospitals for the insane : — 



Yc. 


Ferconlaipi of death* of BTrra<^ 
number ruudcKt. 


Year. 


Parceotage of dttkllM of aniifa 
number nridenL 




llAlM. 


FeualcB. 


ToUl. 


Ualos. 


F«inaki. 


TML 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
189t 
1892 


6-64 
7 59 
773 

7-00 
8-42 
6-20 


7 03 
li-31 
6 43 
5-73 
5-65 
5-72 


0'79 
710 

7-2:{ 

6/i2 
7 '39 
606 


1893 

1K94 

)S90 
Mean .. 


8-37 
612 
6-83 

7-18 


5-88 
5-22 
5-27 
4-67 


7^ 

6-SI 
6-23 


7-21 


5'79 


(iSJ 



It haa bpen suggested that there is a very intimate connection betwew 
commercial depression and the tucrea.se in the number of insane penoiu 
admitted to the asylums of the colony. A glance at the fifnir*>i fci 
1892 and succeeding years, during which such depreasion ^• 

sorely felt, M'ould seem to favour this view, seeing that tho pn-i- 

per thousand of the |»opulation advanced from 0*52 in 1891 Uj O'Sfi in 
1892, 0-58 in 1894, and 057 in 189G. liut these figur<?s do not fiiiall? 
dieposo of tlio question, for during thn seven years whicli elns«K] with 
1883 — a period of general prosperity — the ndmis^ions rangetl frum 7- 
to 0*57 per thousand. It is very prolwihle that the most irtimwii»u- 
effect of depressed times is to send to tlie asylums a number of ! 
but demented persons, who in more prosperous days are bupi^H • 
their relativ*?s. On the other hand, the quota of a<lmi»siriiiM to lunjuw* 
ill jji-osperous times is maintained by iusnuity induced dirBclly »< 
indirectly by the means of indulgence which high wages and lru;p 
gaSiis commonly adbrd. The number of odmissioua to tho hosjiitati 
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for insjine, and the proportion per 1,000 of the mean population, ai-e 
shown below : — 







Proportion to 






Proportion to 


Tew. 


Admiviona. 


population per 
1,000. 


i ^~' 




populatioiv por 

1,0(111. 


1877 


457 


0*72 


1 ISSS 


5S7 


055 


1878 


424 


0-64 


1889 


650 


O-.M) 


1879 


440 


0*63 


1890 


611 


o-.u 


1880 


476 


0-65 


1891 


596 


0-.V2 


1S81 


4&4 


0-64 


1892 


66G 


0-56 


li*82 


473 


0-59 


1893 


68S 


0-57 


1SS3 


476 


0-57 


1804 


712 


0-58 


1S&4 


493 


0-55 


1895 


715 


0-57 


1885 


567 


0-60 


1896 


740 


57 


1886 

1887 


567 
532 


0-58 
0-62 


1 






Mean 


0*58 



Until June, 1893, thero wiw* no Uw in force in this colony to prevent 
the inllux of insane jiersons, and, as a consequence, tho splmtlid 
hospitaU which the bounty of tlic fJovcrnnu'iit luus established for the 
treatment of the inniaue were the nieau-s of burdening the coumiunity 
with the care of unfortunate persons belonging to other countries where 
the treatment meted out to the insane iH less generous or lesd scientific 
than in New South Walca On the date mentioned. Act /^G Vic 
No. 23 came into force. Section 4 of thiw measure renders the owner, 
charterer, agent or master of a vessel liable for the maintenonoe of any 
insane person landed in the colony. During the year 189G there were 
four ndntissionB of persouH from outside the colony, the cost of niain- 
taininj^ whom wai=i charged to the persons liable under the statute. 

The following figures shuw the l»irthpluces of patients under care in 
the hospitals for the insane during the year 1896 : — 



r<».,««» 1 No. of iPert'entaffci 
C*«"^- PoUwit.. 1 oftua 1 


Country. 


No. or 

l^KllOlltA. 


PorrentAKB 
ottotftt. 


New South WttlcH...! 1.685 


3670 

5-h-2 
2! ■04 ' 

4-57 
21-96 . 


France 


25 
100 

87 
243 


0-54 


Other lintiflh Colonies' '-2117 


Germany 


2-lS 


Hnglatui 


966 

210 

1,008 


China 


1-90 


ScotUnd 

Ireland 


Other coantries 


5-«y 







In this table and tho two following the figures represent the total 
number of patients under care during the year 1890, and not the number 
remaining on the register on the 31st December, as previously given- 
It will be seen from the figures set down above that the number of 
persons under restraint who are natives of this colony forma only 30*70 
per cent, of the total, whilst, it may \ie ])ointed out, the native-bom 
element of tlio total population is above 64 per cent. Of the British- 
bom patients, England contributes over one and a half times the 
number that her population in this country would warrant, and Ireland 
nearly three and a third times the number. 



^f 


^^^^^1 
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^B The a^es of the 4,591 inKaiie patients under care dunng 1896 ^^<^|^H 
^H ftppendftd. Nearly one half of the whole uuiiib«r — 46-07 per cent — ^^H 
^m between the ages of 30 and 50 yean. ^^H 


^^H^ AgMot Ijiauie. 


Na or P»ii*ntaL 




^^^H Under £ 


>TWV 


8 
44 

67 

in 

ees 

1,110 

1.005 
898 
471 

186 

36 

3 


^^H 


lader 10 yean 


^^H 


^^^^H 


„ 15 „ 


I>'24 ^^H 


^^^^1 


20 „ 


^^H 


^^^^H 


30 , 


^^H 


^^^^^1 


40 


24*18 ^^H 


^^^^^1 Ait 


„ 50 „ 


21 ^^H 


^^^^H 


IK> ,, 


19-56 ^^1 


^^^^H «tA 


70 „ 


^^H 


^^^^H 


80 


^^H 


^^^^H 


EM) 


^^■l 


^^^H 00 yean 


and upwards , 


0-07 ^^M\ 




^^V 


^^P Juvenile lunnticR are ns a rule sent to the Hospital for the Iimno 1 
^H at Kewcaatle — au asyluiu which is net apart for imbecile and idiotie 1 
^B patients ; so that of the 109 mentioned in the foregoing table aa bcini; 1 
^^ uiitli'.r 15 years of age, the majority were in that institution. 
^H The major portion of the persons under resti-aint in 1896 were ainglo. A 
^^J^^ Amongst the married and widowed, femiUes largely predominated, M 


^^^^H Oonditian«utollartte|ro. Kidn. 


rnmim. 


.- m 


^^^^^^^^H Rinirlf^ 


1,918 
575 
109 
217 


758 

748 
189 

77 


2.670 ll 


^^^^^^H 




1.328 .^^H 


^^^^1 


d 


'S08 ^^M 


^^^^H Hxuweer 


b&ined 


«* m 


r It is popularly supposed that the ])rincipal cause of insanity is intmn- 
^^ perance. The experirnee of this colony, however, does not l)ear out this 
^B opinion. The amount of insanity directly due to drink, though certaifilr 
^H large, is not so considci-able as that due to other causes. As far ag Uw* 
^H records of the hospitals show, the proportion of persons admitted saflfeT- 
^M ing from insanity traceable to intemperance was not more than 9*99 pef 
^M cent, of the total admissions for the ten years ending with 1896. 
^H Persons suflering from mania induced by excess of drink recover god- 
^H ptiratively quickly, and at any one time their number in tl\e bo^tali 
^H for tiie insane i« scarcely more than 5t) fier cent. The most potaoi 
^M cause appears to be hereditary inllucnce. How far this is producCif* 
^M of insanity cannot, however, be exactly determined ; for although tb 
^U InspectorUeneral of the Insane, a high authority on lunacy, Ium sjov- 
^H triined that het^ditary influence and cougoiiital defect can be credM 
^^L with only U-Gl per cent, of the total initanity, tliis percentage giveuL 
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idea of the actual amount of hereditary insanity in tho colony. Of the 
Urge number of patients the causes of wboao insanity Ls unknown, it is 
believed that in most iiutanceH the insanity is duu to hereditary in- 
fluence; and even in those cases where the primary cause of insanity has 
been aacertaiued, there is a strong presuinptiou that many of the patieuts 
have inherited an insane neurosis. 

In the following table will bo found the percentages of tlie various 
causes of insanity. The calculationa are made on tho apparent or 
assigned causes in the cases of all patients admitted into the asylums 
and licensed bouses for the insane during the ten years 1887-1896 : — 



QuuB of lumnitjr. 



I'ercunUfe 


Pereestatfc 


of OLUMS 


of causes 


Of nwl« 


or fonMl« 


l&Mntt>-. 


insftttttr. 



or 
total iuAult}-. 



W 



Muml:— 

Domeatic trouble (including Iobs of re- 

l»tiveB and friumU) 

AdvpraocircamstanceH (including Uuhi' 
ncfw anxiety and pecuniary diHi- 

cultiea) 

Mental anxiety and "worrj*" (not in* 
eluded under above two heada), mid 

overwork „...,...,.... 

fioligiouB excitcroent 

Love affairs (inclading seduction) 

Fricht and nervous shock 

IftoIatioQ 

Nostalgia... , 

Phyakral : — 

Intemperance in iln'nk ... 

Do (sexual) 

Venereal diseaae 

Selfabufle 

Sauatruke 

Accident or injury 

regnancy 

'arturition and the puerjieral state ... 

XActation 

terine and ovarian disordets 

ttberty , 

of life 






^evcrs 

*rivation and overwork 



Kpilepsy , ^. 

Phthiaia 

JDiaeoae of akuU and brain 

Id age 

Other bodily diseoBen and diaordom 

Excess of opium and cocaine 

Previaaa attaclu 

Hereditary influence aaceriained. 

Congenital defect oacurtouied 

Other aaoertaioed causes 

Unknown 



1-25 -( 


5-23 


2-63 


l-2» 


0-28 


(»'1S 


0-75 


0-33 J 



11-94 



l^■.')0 

103 
1 -93 

2-4a 

3-43 



0-79 

o-i's 

0-94 

0-37 

0'2fl 

2S1 

4-48 

354 

0-3U 

9-24 

6-23 f 

4-77 t 

0-26) 



^42-23 



19-50 



26-33 



16-89 



618 



203 



2-94 
2-23 
1-55 
I 39 
0-57 
O'lOJ 



504^ 

0-71 

o-os 

0*03 
O'M 
0-98 

0-78 
7-97 
1-4.? 

I 25 

0-71 
3 04 
0-68 

0-47 
rr20 
0-17 
0-95 
3-72 
6-25 
0-37 J 
10-17 ] 

^■^'24-r.9 
613(^^^^ 

0-34) 

18-2H 



-40 24 



310 



397 



2-71 
lMi6 
0-79 

om 

0tf8 
0-24J 

9*99 
0-59 
0*64 
118 

1-70 

2-46 
0-31 
314 

0T)7 
0-4(1 
U-76 
1*20 

0-ai 

0-76 

5-91 

0-24 

2-08 

418 

4-60 

0-33 J 

9-fll 

6-70 

4-91 

0-29 



1389 



> 41-44 



!1 51 



23-16 
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During the year 1896 the deatlia of pei-Hons afflicted with luni 
numbereil 231, viz.. 165 luttles aiid 66 females. The following axe 
causes of deatli, and the number who died from each dis^Ase : — 



Quae o( Death. 



Fnulet. TocaL 



CerebrAl Diaease : — 

Apoplexy and paralvBia 

Epilepsy and convulsions 

(icncral pnrftlyaiB 

Maniacal and melancholic exhaustion and decay 

Inflammation and other diseases of the brain, 

softening, tumouTf &G. 

Thoracic Di8«na« : — 

Infiammfttion of lungs, pleura, and bronchi 

Ihilmonary consumption 

Disease of heart and blood-vessela 

Asthma 

Alnloniinal DiscASC : — 
Inflnuiniatiun and ulceration of stomach, intef>- 

tinea, and peritoneum 

Dysentery and diarrhoea 

Albuminuria '. 

Diseaio of bUwlder and prostate 

Disease of liver 

Discafic of uteruH 

General debibty and old age 

Gaogretu 

Septictcmia 

Cancer , 

Locoqiotor ataxy 

Leucocj'thiemia 

Accident 

Snioide 

Total 



27 
1 



166 



66 



H 
17 

9 

26 

19 

25 

10 

1 



94 



231 



Of the above total, 28 males and 1 1 females were from 70 to 91 
years of age, so that the malady of lunacy is not incompatible ^itl 
longevity. 

The average weekly cost of maintaining insane patients in th« ho«pitAl 
duriug the yf^ar 1896 was about lOs. r>Jd. per head, of which till 
State |mid Os. O^d., the balance being mude up by contributions from lh< 
estates oC the patients themselves, or by their friends. The subj 
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tablo shows the average weekly cost per head, and the average private 
contri'jutions, frotn 1887 to 189G : — 



Year. 



Cortpcrhaid I ^"Si^^^ i Total WMkly 



1887 

1888 

1S89 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1S93 

1894 

1805 

189C 

Average for 10 yean 




B. d. 

U Hi 

n 8| 

12 Oi 

U Hi 
12 ij 
II Hi 
1) 2^ 
10 7 
10 11^ 
10 fif 



U 62 



The followinj» tnfalo jl^vhs a distribution of the average weekly expen- 
diture per patient in eacb of the hospitals for the insane during the 
yeiir 1896. Thi; Kennu»re iiospital htus only brcii recently establishcdj 
and has the burden of ji t-ornjjaratively lieavy initial cost. Thin insti- 
tution ia Htted with eveiy convenience which experience and humanity 
can surest : — 



nnspitftl. 



DfcUy* 
aver Age 
nurii'ivr 

(it 
PKtfenla. 



Aven^ Wc«kl>' EK[M<ndlturc per PatienL 



Salarien 
and Feei. 



ProvUfcmM. 
StimulonU, 
olo. 



CSftnanP&rk 

Newcuilo . 

Kriiruore .. 



831 
l.OM 
8i4 
311 
402 
1&3 



*. d. 
b <H 
8 11 
t 1 

5 8 
S 

6 11) 



Medical lie* 

anil 

SurglciU 

Initruments 



fltoros, 

y\iel anil 

Liitht. and 

ludderitals. 



Tout 

Weekly 

Coat 



KetOM 

to 
8Ulc 




11 fi 

tl 4i 

11 e| 

B 7J 

» 111 

I) 1& u 



£ 1. 
9 



8 
8 10) 

7 



8 
14 



During 1896 the t^itjil expenditure on the infiane amounted to 
X10;J,9-^^> of wliich £99,000 wii& the cost of maintenance of the various 
hoispitalH, nnd £'J04 was paid on ikccount of New Soutli Wales patients 
in South Aufstrulian iustitution.s. From that amount there fallH to be 
ilcilneted a sum of £13.913 (Icriveil fnjm coIlectioiiH, etc., leaving the 
n«.»t c4.)Ht to the State itt £90,015. The amount ivceived on account of 
patients in the State hospitids was £13,857, heaving the net annual coat 
in tbcso institutions at X8G,043, equal to £23 Or. Hd. per patient. In 
the course of the lafit ten years the nunil)er of jiatients resirleiit in the 
hospitjiU fur the insane has increaae<l by 30 per cent., while durin^^ the 
same period the increase in expemliture lias oidy equalled IG^ per cent. 
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Criaiinal lunatics aro confined nt Parrnmatta. At the end of l?96 
the uuiubtT incontineiuent was r>8, of whom 44 wei*e males and 14 t'etiiales, 
as comj.)arwI with 49 twelve* months b**fore. The offeiiues for which the 
criminal insane are detained are amongst the blackest in the calendar, 
as will be seen from the followin;;^ table, which refers to the namlier in 
tho institution on the 31st December, 1396 : — 



Crimm uomniiltod by the Iiwane. 



. 



Mnrdcr 

Attempt to murder 

Rape 

Imioccnt nsanult ,.,,. 

Unuatural nffence 

ruttinganil wouading, fthootukg with intsot, etc 

Hurxe stoaling 

Burglary 

Forgery and uttering * 

Viujrancy 

Inflicting grieroiis iMxiily harm 

Breaking and tfiiUTiiig with intvnt 

•01>Hcencr laiigimuo 

Assault tuid robbery 

Total 



Mnnberof loMne. 



MaIw. 



•F^nualM. Total 



19 





I 


1 


I 




o 








1 




13 


4 


1 




1 


.. ... 




1 




I 


2 




2 






1 


I 





14 



Detention in the hoHpitala for the insane is usually tefmiiiHt«<d by 
the dimdmrge of the patient on recovery, or for pi*obation whon rtdief 
huM Ijeen atforded, to wliicb, of course, nnist lx» ailded renjoval by death. 
Omitting the few cases where patients abaconded, tho following tigunft 
give the departures duiiiig the last ten years : — 
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1,558 


1,212 194 


156 


1,416 
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During the period included in the alxtve table 5,562 male and 3,553 
feuiala pationtB wore* uiult-r truatuicnt ; thorefurw the proportion per cent. 
o£ the total number belon^ng to each cUss was — 

Per coot of PAlicnis. 

Recovered 2801 3411 

Rolievod 3-46 4-36 

Died « 26-46 10-63 



The returns for the Hame period show the following results : — 

UalflB, Females. 

Average annual discharges '. 175 137 

Average annual readmisaiooB 43 33 
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whence it appears that of the patients discharged au rocovert^d or 
relieved, some 25 per cent, of mnloa nnd 24 per rent, of females are 
readmitted. Deducting, therefore, from the number of discharges the 
probable cases of relapse, it will be found that on an average tho annual 
number of pormaneut recoveries, temporary recoveries, and deatlis will 
be represent^id in the following proportions : — 
I Male«. 

I Permanent rocovoriea 4t8 

^^H Temporary recoveries 135 

|H Deaths 447 

, Hence it may be »iid that out of every thousand moles who become 

inmates of aeyluras for the insane, 418 will be released from their 
suffering by recovery, and 582 only by death ; and of femali*H, the 
proportion will be 500 by recovrry, and 500 by death. As the average 
age of the patienti* dw's not differ greatly in tho case of both sexes, the 
Gomparifion may be accepteii a.s a fair one, especially as the average time 
of residence? in the asylum is also about the same. 

The average peritxl of residence can Ix; determined indirectly from a 
comparison between the nurnl)er of perst>ns admitted and thixse resident 
on a given date, and it wouUI appear that for the ten years which 
elosfHl with 1896, the average was 5*26 years for males and 5*12 for 
females. 

As the annual cost of each patient is nearly £,23 lOs., every person 
•who is admitted to the hiwpitals for tho insane entails a loss to the 
State of about £122. 
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INSTRUCTION, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION. 



Instkuction. 

THE hiatorj of pnniary education in New South Wales \s naturally 
divided into four pei-iods. During the first period, which lasted 
until 1848, the Hystem in force wiis purely denominational, the Govern- 
ment granting to the heads of religious bodies assistance in proportion 
to the amount expended by them for educational purposes. There wai 
no provision for the establishment of schools entirely under Stale control, 
and considemble dissatifiiaction waH the result. As early as 1*^34 thene 
had Iwen attempts to secure a modiHcation of the system in force, and 
in 1S39 a grant was made for tfte pur|n>He of iju|iarting iuatruction, irv 
from sectarian influence, to the children of those pt-rsons who objected 
to denomiuatioual edueiition. It was not, however, until 1844 that tnr 
definite steps were taken in the direction of clfecting a change in thr 
educational policy of the State. In that year a Committee of the Lejp*- 
lative Council rc}>orted in favour of the adoption of the Irish National 
School system, and, in accordance with this recommendation, an Act 
waa passed iu 1846 constituting two Boards, to one of which 
entrusted the administration of denominational education^ and to the 
other the undenominational, or, as it was called, the National systom 
priruary edue-ation in the colony thus entering ujHDn its .second fwrioA 
This anomaly of two rival Boards, after existing for eighteen years, wm 
abolished by the Public Schools Act of 18tiG, wltich, though providing 
for the continuance of the two distinct classes of schools, placed all 
schools receiving aitl from the State under the control of a Board 
appointed by the Government, and styled the f 'ouncil of Education, the 
public schools being entirely administered by thia Board, and thf 
denominational schools governed in conjunctitin with the various religiou* 
bodies by whom they had been founded. Although the system wt*!*- 
liabed by tins Act waa essentially one of transition, education nevertV 
less made considerable progress during the period when it was in fore* 
It was, liowever, found impossible to maintain this dual ay.stem, nol ouljr 
on account of its intrinsic defects, but because the principle of : 
State aid to religious schools was repugnant to the feelin;- 
nirtjority of the ])eople, and in 1880 State aid to denouiinaiiu:.* 
wlucation was abolished by an Act passed under the auspices* of i^i' 
Henry Parkes, and the colony entered upon the fourth, and preaeot 
]>enoU of tlie history of primary instruction. 
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^■^Under the Public Instruction Act of 1880, which receivfvl the Royal 
PBteut on tho IGth April in that year, the entire educational system of 
' the colony was rcmmli^llril. In tho tirst place, tho Kducation Act of 
1866 was repealed, the Coimcil of Education dissolved, and the control 
of eduoationnl inattern placed in the hands of a Minister for Publio 
Instruction. Provision was made for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of public schools, to at^brd primary inutruction to all children 
without sect-arian or eltsH distinction ; of superior public schools, in 
which additional lesfions in the higher branches miglit be given; of 
eveninif public schools, with the object of instnicttn^ persons who had 
not received the advantages of primary e<Iucation while of ttchool age ; 
and of high schools for boys and girls, in which thf! course of instruction 
should be of such a character as to complete tlie public school curri- 
culum, or t^ prepare students for tho University. It was provided that 
in all schools administered under the Act the teacliing should be strictly 
non-sectarian ; but the words "secular instruction" were held to include 
general religious teaoliing, as distinguislied from dogmatical or polemical 
theolog)'. The history of England and of Australia, it was decided, 
should form part of the course of secular instruction. Four houra 
daring each school day were to be devoted to secular instruction 
exclusively ; but it whh provided that nnotlier hour each day might be 
eet apart for i-etigious instruction, to be given in a separate class-room 
by a clergyman or religious teacher of any persuasion to children of the 
same persuasion whose parents had no objection to their receiving such 
religious instructioiL 

This provision pennitting religious instruction to be given to scholars 
in Slate schools lias been taken advantage of to some extent by several 
of the denorainntions. Eleven salaried teachers are employed by the 
Church of England in the Diocese of Sydney to give special religious 
instruction in public schools. One of the Bishop's chaplains holds the 
appointment of Diocewui In8j)ector of ScIhxjIs, but he has no authority 
outside the classes for fijiccial religious instruction. The Presbyterian 
I and Wt^leyan clergy also visit the public schools for the purpose 
of imparting religious iustriictiou to children belonging to those 
denominations. 
' It is compulsory for parents to send their children between the ages 
of 6 and 14 years to school for at least seventy days in each half-year, 
unless just cause of exemption can bo shown. Penalties are provided 
by the Act for breaches of this provision. But although etluoation is 
^rompulsory, it is not altogether free, for parents are retpiirnd to pay a 
weekly fee of 3d. per child, but not exceeding Is. in all for the children 
of one family. Power is given, however, to the Minister or the Local 
Board to remit the fees where it is shown that the parents are unablo 
to pay. The fees, except those received frnni pupils attending evening 
schools, are not the property of the teacher, but are paid into the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund. School children are allowed to travel free by 
T&il to the nearest public school. 
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Other sections of the Act penwit of the estiblihhni«nt of provisi 
scUooIh, Aiid tho appointment of itiuoroitt tcachH-H in rouioLc ami tliinly- 
pojiulatoci ilistricts. ProviKion is also umik> for the eblabUHbiiieiit uf 
training schools for ti'ochuru. It is eiiactcil that Local BoaniH shall b4 
appointed, whose <luty it is to visit an<l iuKpect tlie public schools placed 
onder their KU[j(;rvibiuuy to suu[n]utl ttiiurhers iii cases of misconduct 
not admitting of delay, to endeavour tx* inddeti ]j&reuts to send their 
chiKIren regularly to school, and to report the names of pai^jnta or 
guardians who refnso or fait to educate their children. It slionld be 
observed that parents are not com]>etled to send tlieir children to the 
public achools ; thoy have full choice in tlie matter, the Stat« odIv 
insisting that a certain standard of education sliall be attnineil, no 
wiiether the instruction l>e imparted in public or private schools. 

Oi*eat as has been the maU^rial progress of the colony, its intell 
advancement has lieeii much more rapitL At tlio Census of 1ft:*!, out of 
th<^ 751,468 persons ontinierated, there were 195,029, or vei-y nearly 26 
per cent., unable to i*ead ; while at the Censu?. of 1891, out of ii popula- 
tion (exclusive of aborigines) of 1,123,9.>4 pernons, only 24+,39b, or 
2 17 per cent,, were returned as unable to read- Included in thif 
number were lf>5,7.Sl children of 4 yonra uf age and under, so tlutt 
there were only 7S,617 persons, or 7 per ceot of the population 5 yesnof 
ago and over, who were unable to read — a very small proportion when it 
is remembered tliat this number includes Chinese, Fulynesians, and otberx 

Another gauge of educational progress will be found in the entries of 
the marriage registers signed by maiks. The earl iest official record of 
marriages is that for 1857. Of 5,S04 |>er»on8 mariied during that jtAu 
1,G46, or 28'4 per wnt, were unable to sign the marriage register ; whilr 
in 189G the number of such persons was only 371, or 2'*2 per cent, of 
the total number marrie*!. A generation has passed away darmg the 
period embraced by the following table, and the improvement hIiowd 
thentby cannot fail to be interesting :•— 
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[lie progress whitli this taMo show.s is ninrvollouR ; and, moroover, in 

lerinj; the pi-oportion of porsons si<jnin^ with marks in 1896, the 

lust not be Jost Hi;;ht of thiit, of the .17] pernons who so iitEx*f<i their 

irea fx> the marriiigc rejpstere in that year, a lurgo iiuiiilwr were 

tm in Nftw South Wales, and airived too late in life to avail 

lelve-H of its educational system. In some of the other colonies tJie 

ree of illiteracy, as diHolosed hy tlie tnarriage registere, is €»ven lt*.sH 

ci in New Soutii WaU-s, as -wWi he soen froui the following ligurea, 

ch in every case are for tlie year 1896 : — 

IPcirentaco niffniiifc 
wtlh niniktt. 
New South Wales 22 
Victoria 07 
Queensland 26 
South Australia 1"4 
Westeni Australia 6*0 
Toamuiia .' .50 
Kew Zealand 0'7 
porcentaije of persona sijjninarwitli marks inWeHtem Australia and 
niinia is, it will })e seen, much hi;L,dier than in any of the other colonies, 
nly nn imperfect comparison of tha numher of children recoivinji in- 
Ction during past years can be made, aa the number in actual atteud- 
> cannot Ije distinguished from tlie niiinlier enrolled. The following 
B gives the number of wliools, both public and pri>-atc, including 
Bniveraity, and the nuiiil>er of enrolled Hcholara for a period of 
pmie years; and though it c&nnot l>e taken as al>soluteIy correct, 
(ly be relied on as hein;,' fairly jjulicaLive of the educational progress 
-colony. Victoria, it should he rememl?ered, was separate*! in 1851, 
1861 Queensland hud also beenfonncHl into a separate colony: — 
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Tlip number of cliildren given above as eiirollod in the various ecbooh' 
exceeds, m almost every case, tlie actual school attendance, a.s the gVOM 
enroirnont for tho year is given, and not the mean for each quarter. 
The latter information cannot be olitained except for recent years, but 
the figures as they stand give a hasis of comparison which is not withont 
value. 

The followinif table Hhows tho gross enrolment of distinct children 
during the ten years which cIosE>d with 1896, as well as the quartetly 
eiiroliuont, iu the ])ublic and private schools of the colony, omitting 
the University. Tlu? mean quarterly onroUnont may be taken as giving 
the nearest approximation to the number of children actually and^ 
tuition in State and private schools : — 
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3,447 
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81-4 
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3,467 
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275,570 


250.992 


82-3 



In the gross enrolment for 1890 the 1,103 children in reformatoriai, 
industrial schools, and charitable institutions were not included. Taking 
these into account, S2'7 per cent, of all the chililr#^n of school ag^ wm* 
receiving instruction in schools. The ages of children enrolled at SiaIp 
and private schools during 1896 were as follow : — 



AgttPoriod. 


State ScfaoobL 


Private Schools, 


ToUl. 


Under yean 

and under 14 years 
14 yoars and ovor ... 


13,052 

191,256 

17,296 


6,929 

40,376 

6,662 


19.981 

231,032 

23,957 


Total 


221.603 


53,967 


275,570 







Under the Public Instruction Act it is only compulsory to «wJ 
children between the ages of C and 14 years to school ; but childTma 
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«ore are received at the public scbools, and, as will be stvn 
from tlic figures given, many scholars of that age are in attendanci^ at 
8tate and piivate schools, as well as a very considerable number who 
have piwHixl the school age. 

According to the Census of 1891, the number of children of school 
age in New South Wales^that is to Riiy, those who were not less than 
6 years of aije, and had not passed the age of 14 — was 211,8^0, of 
whom lS4,8(iO were receiving instruction in public and private schools 
and public institutions, namely, 148,870 at State schools, and the 
remainder at the various private and denominational schools, reform- 
atories, and chnritable institutions in the colony ; 10,810 were receiving 
instruction at home; and 1G,210 were under no tuition, but this 
numl>er must have included a. number of hoys who had left school. 
The number of children of school age receiving instruction furnied 9:*-35 
per cent, of the totnl ; and in addition there were 26,981 children 
outside the limits of school age who were in attendance at State 
schools, 11,179 at private and denominational schools, as well as 283 
students at the University of Sydney. The total known enrolment at 
private schools during the December quarter of 1890 was 53.967, and 
the average attendance, 43,069. Of the net yearly enrolment at the 
State schools, 67' 1 jmt cent of the children attended school 70 days or 
more in the iirst half of 1896, and 72*4 per cent, in the second lialf of 
the year. 

Owing to the sparsencss of the |iopulation in nearly all the country 
districts of the colony, the compuLsory clauses of the Instruction Act 
cannot bo strictly enforced. Nevertheless, the number of children 
growing up in absolute ignorance is by no means great, and, though the 
proportion of such children cannot bo even approximately determined, 
there is suflicient evidence to warrant the conclusion that it is steadily 
decreasing. At the Census periods of 18G1, 1871, 1S81, and 1891, the 
degree of education of every 10,000 children fram 5 and under 10 years 
of mre wan as follows : — 

Elgin. 1871. IBSl. 1891. 
Rewi and write 2,3.'i5 ti,47Q 1,413 6,377 
Readonly 3,2S9 2,752 1.982 1.3«8 
Unable to read 4,350 3,778 3,605 3.255 
king the children from 10 and under 15 years, the comparison Lb 
uore satisfactory :— 

1861 ISTl. 1S81. laOl. 

H Read and write 6,769 7,666 8.8W 9.705 

■ Kewlonly ... I,8»>i 1.292 014 143 

H Unable to read 1.377 1.042 582 152 

^Phe steady decrease in the proportion of illiterate children from 1861 
to 1871, and from 1871 to 1881, is plainly vi.sible from the above tables, 
and the Census of 1891 showed that this siitisfactory decrease 
tuutinued. 
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State Sgboous. 

Wften the present Public Tnatruction Act came into operation on 
the 30th April, 1880, the Council of Kducation ceased to exiiit, ud 
hamkitl over to the new adininiHtratiou tlie schools which at that. iSnw. 
were under it« control. At tlie date mentioned iliere were niainuunnl 
or subsidised by the (Tovermuent, 1,220 schooU, attended by 10I,dM 

Boholars, thus distributed : — 

50. ol Bi'hoola. Ko. of Piqiaa. 

Public ;. 705 08,823 

Proviaionftl 813 8.312 

Half-time „ »7 1,683 

BenominatioiiAl 105 22,716 



Total 1,220 101.534 

At the close of 1882 the connection of thn deiioniinntional fldteol 
with the State ceased, and the aubM^quent year in marked, as wastoiMv^j 
been ex|>ected, by a cotmiderable falling otl in the number of childrf^a 
who wero receiving their educiition at the oxpfMiHc of the 8tAte. Tlio 
check only operated for a sliort period, as the year 18(^4 ahowMl a 
recovery of more than the ground lost. This will br tieon by the foJlov- 
ing table, which showrs the enrolment and attendance of children at Stale- 
Hupportt^d schools under the Public Inatruetiou Act only : — 
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95.215 
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100,462 
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15.^244 
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sa-s.eTS 
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210,641 
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l:i;;.5S(» 


1893 


210,277 


180..T27 


ijs.:i-i2 


1804 


206.265 


181,676 


i:t(),os« 


\B9^ 


216.396 


192,075 


iao.078 


1896 


221,603 


197,025 


142,192 



From the time of the withdrawal of aid from denominational school- 
up U) the end of 1S96 the inoreitse in the avenigt* quarterly enrolmcnl4t| 
Bt-ate Hchools was 46-1 per cnnit. It will be noticed that the enrol 
in 1894 was considerably lesa than in the f)rRvious year The di 
was due to a number of causes, chief araon«rst. which wa«tthe pi 
epidemics in the early part of tbo year, anr] of contuiuouti wet 
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in the Sept^nibpr quarter. There is no douht. too, that the deprp-ssion 
in trade induced many parents t45 keep their children from Hchool, 
either on ftocount of inability to pay tho foes or in oifJer to seeure the 
ftssistAnce tiioy might render to the liome. In the course of the yejir, 
also, the niiiiimuni ajL^e at which cliildren were received at scliool was 
raised from 5 to 6 years during n. period of eight or nine montlis. Tli^ 
increase in tiie average qujirt«rly enrolment to the end of 1896 was as 
follows : — 



Yew. 
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18M 
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Per cent- 

5-3 

4-6 

2-6 

2*3 


Year. 

1891 

1892 

1893 
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Percent. 

4-6 

4-4 

o-i 

•2-5 


1880 

18W 


2-4 

3*4 


1895 

1896 


6-7 

2-6 



* Deercue. 

The number of sclioola under the direct control of tlie Department 
during 1896 was 2,B74, or 2,785 departments, thus ola8si6ed : — 

Depvtmcata. 

High SchooU 3 

Public Schools— Soperior 849 

„ Primary 1.860 

Provisiuual SchooU 310 

Half-time Schools 497 

Houseto-house SohooU 44 

Eveuing SchooU 2<K 



Total. 



2,78& 



Tliese Hchools provide<l accommodntiou for 239,354 pupils, being an 
increnjM of accommodation for 1,421 pupils more than tho number pro- 
vided for in the previous year. 

BeU^w will be found a statement giving the number of State Schools 
in each of tho Australasian colonies in 1896, together with the number 
of scholars in averago attendance : — 
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r.39 
150 
270 
1.533 


4,442 

4.497 

1,717 

I.IIM 

2S1 

489 


142,192 
138,2*1 
54,316 

40,449 

ti,470 

ll.flOH 

109.2.53 


53. 

73 


QncemUnd 


7a. 


South Australia 


63 


Wettcrn Australia ... 
TasmAhia 


43 
43 


New ZeaUnd 


71 








AuatralMia .... 


7,821 ifi ift.'i 


502.429 


04 






' 
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Accordhiij to tlie Dejiart mental report for tlie year 1895, all children 
attending the public tjcbouU of the colony aru taught to read ; DU j>rr 
cent, aro iuKtructefl in writing, nrithraetic, ransic, and drill, and nxvino 
scriptural iind nmral as wftii as objoct lessonH ; Sti j>er wnt. in drawing ; 
80 (jer cent, write to dictjition : 40 per cent, are instructe^l in Uie 
ruleK of English granuiiar ; and 39 i^r cent, are taught >^^ograiihy and 
history ; while over SO per cent, of the girls receive instruction in 
needlework. The foUo^vin^ table shows the number of children who 
readied the .sttmdard of proHciency in each of tliei^e Rubjccts in 1896;— 



Snbjuct. 



Number of 

Pu|illa 
E^iuuJjicd. 



Number of 



«n or tbof I 



Bcotling— All ptipila 

ill ortliimry proso only .. 
Writing — All punila 

On paper uuiy 

TMctJitioii 

Arithmetic— All pnpila 

Higher rules only 

Uraintnar — All pupils 

AdviuoGd only 

Geography — All papiU 

ArlvEiaciHl only 

History — Engliish 

Aaatralian 

-Kcriptiiro and Moral Lenona 

Drawing - 

Needlework 

Music 

Drill 

Ohj«ct licaBODB 



1 54.868 


132,228 


51».iH>6 


52.903 


IM.37.S 


132,568 


93.439 


81,2IS 


122,201 


no. 94.1 


I.-i.3.231 


lU.rtvi 


'Z3,4i56 


Ii».t;ii2 


03,283 


•tT.HTii 


3i,4r)n 


23,338 


R3,2J)2 


48,9:<3 


.^1.709 


20,177 


62.424 


45.0Uti 


12.981 


9.443 


149.3t« 


n.>.:>:>H 


14^,89ti 


119,114 


5j,475 


49.287 


141, n9a 


112.772 


146,738 


12«\W2 


147,788 


113,803 



The other Bubjects are only taught in the fourth and fifth 
In 1896, 8,609 pupils were exaiainetl in Euclid, of whom 75 per 
passed ; 3,liS3 in algebra, of M-huni 7S \mr cent, passed ; 6,5^ 
mensuration, of whom 67 per cent, passed ; 88 in trij^omimotrj 
whom 76 per cent, passed ; 7,059 in natural science, of whom 79 
c^nt. |>as8ed ; and 2,902 in I^itin and 2,549 in Fi-ench, of whom tha» 
passed i*espectively 72 and 75 per cent. 

The State provides separately the necessary facilities for aoqiuiii|| 
technicjil knowledge under a system of traiiung about which inoM irin| 
be said further on. 

The t4'acherfl in the public schools of the colony at the end oi *i 
numljered 4,442, of whom 2,3.32 wej-e males, and 2,110 femalflK. 
was a decrc&£^> of 35 from the number of the previous year. 
average number of jjupils per teacher, on the basis of the 
quarterly enrulment, was 44, aud the average attcudaucc por 
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while the avera;;*? fjuni-tt'rly enrohupnt of children per school tlepnrtmeiit 
vfaB 71. The following tabic shows tlia cliiHaitlQUion nf the teaching 
start' at the end o£ 1896 :— 



Undo. 


Malai. 


Fenmles: 


TotoU, 


Principal Teachers 


1.725 

271 

25 

299 

12 


021 

210 

613 

36 

6G0 

67 

13 


2,246 


Mistreases of Departments 
Ainiitatita 


210 

8S4 


Stndento in Trfti ni ng Schools 
Pupil-t«achuni 


51 
959 


AVork-iniatreaaea 


67 


High School Teachers 


25 


Total 


'2.332 


2.110 


4,442 







The teachers obtain pn>i[iotion only after piuwinga i^rk^s of examina- 
tions, which are ati ir&uwtl as to efficiently t*'st tlieir progrt^ss in litemry 
iittoiumeulfi. and their »kill in imparting' knowledge. There are ten 
classes uf public schof>ls. In thn.se, the .salaries paid to male married 
tcocherK range frani £123 to £422, inclusive of quarters valued at £20 
t<) £72, anU with 11 deduction of £12 from salarieH nut exceeding £254, 
where the Department provides assiMtance in tenching bewing. Uu- 
marritfd male tejicherw in char||«e of soh<x)]H rvceivc from £91 to £350, 
and female teachers from £91 to £159. Teachers in half-time schools 
are |«id at the same rates as teachers in public schools of corrt'spondiug 
clasMiticHtion. The Ajdari'-s of mi.stresses in charge of girls' dej>artments 
range from £170 to £250 ; and of Uiose in charge of infants' departments, 
from £150 to £lbO. Assistant male teachers receive from £103 to 
£225, and os^istjint female teachei*s fi-oui £95 to £150. Ex-studentti 
of ti*aining schools acting as assistants receive £96 to £113 in the cose 
of umlew, and £84 to £96 in the case of females. Ex-pupil teachers, 
male or female^ acting as asHisbuitH, receive £90 if they have passed 
their final examination, and if not, £72. Tlje salaries uf work-mistresses 
range from £85 to £1 14 ; of provisional teachers, fmm £72 to £88 ; of 
male pupil-teacben* from £40 to £68 ; and of female ytupil-tejichers, from 
£24 to £46. Teachei-s in house Uvhouse schools receive £1 lOs. per 
head of average attendance, with a niaxinium of £90. Special allow- 
ances may be granted to teachers stationed iji remott* looulities, where 
tli*^ cost of living is high. 

Tlie supply of teachers is obtained from three sources — the two train- 
ing colleges ; ex-pupi! teachers who do not enter a training college ; and 
young persons, not less than IS years of age, who have been mostly 
educatetl in the public schools of the colony, and who undergo a short 
course of training under qualiiicd teachei-s. Few teachers tt«.\Rft4i 
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outside the colony find employment undpr the doparcmnnt. At the Fort- 
street Training School for males 26 students attended the course of 
training dxiring thn yeai* ; while at the Hurlstone Training School for 
female students, the uuniber in refiidence wa« 29. At the beginning of 
1895 new regulations came into force, under which the period of train- 
ing in these Kchools was reduced from two years to twelve months, wiih 
tlie provision that stinients who obtain a certain clat>siii cation at the end 
of the year's training shall l>o granted a University Scholarship for a 
period of twelve montlifi, i-enewable for a second ye^r under certain 
conditions. In 1896 the pupil-teachers in the service nuralicred 969, of 
whom 299 were males and 6G0 females. The pupil- teachers are carefuHy 
selected, and arc taken on proljation for three months before they arc 
permanently employed- If approved, they have to serve a term of four 
years, when if they are succeflsful in passing the necessary exanuuatiofis 
they may enter one of the training schools. 

The local supervision of the public schools is placed in the handit of 
School Boards appointed in the various districts of the colony, uuder 
the provisions of the Public Instruction Act. These Boards are supposed 
to exercise a general oversiglit in regard to the public schools in their 
districts, but cannot int^^rfere with the internal discipline or management 
of the schools, which remain under the direct control of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, througli the inspectors and other officers of his 
department. The total number of Boards in operation at tbedOMof 
189(j was 28«. 

The average cost per child in average attendance at the public schools 
has greatly varied, aa will be seen by the followiug table, wliieh giv« 
the amounts for the last ten years : — 



Year. Tor ■ohool . mftiJtennSee 



1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
189i 
18»5 
1890 



£ 8. 

1 2 


d, 
64 


15 


1 


19 


li 


1 5 


94 


1 11 


2f 


I 3 


n 


17 


7 


U 


4i 


14 


11 


7 

1 


11! 



£ 8 

4 



d. 
3 74 

1 n 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 18 9} 

3 17 5i 



2 6i 

5 3 

5 04 

5 84 

2 9| 



Forwltnlnlstn- 

tloii 

and tminlrijK 

acbouli. 



£ a. 
U 



d. 

34 

9 84 

9 3i 

9 8| 

9 4 

8 71 

8 2 



Tout 



£ B. d. 
5 17 54 

5 6 51 

5 10 11 

6 Bf 
6 6 74 
5 15 109 

5 n ^ 

fi 1 7( 
A 3i 
4 11 7< 



Hi 
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In considerinif the question of the expenditure on education in New 
Soutli Wale8 during past years, it shouldbe borne in mind that the expenses 
contingent upon the necessity of obtaining efficient results in a country 
of such a vast extent and so sparsely populated were unnvoidably great : 
School-houses had to be built, teachers require^l training, and the whole 
educational ninchinory had to be pmvided in many parts of the country 
■where there was, perhfips, only a denominationjil school, or, just as likely, 
no educational establishment at all. To these initial expenses wiis due, 
in a great measure, the relatively high cost of public education in the first 
few years after the passing of the Act of 18S0. In 1H83, for instance, the 
total cost per child in average attendance was not less than £,d bn. 7d. 
In 1887 this had been reduced to Xo 17s. 5Jd., and since that year there 
has been a further decrease to X4 lis. 7^d. It may be expected that 
the cost will not at any lime greatly exceed the present tigures, as the 
schoolhouses have been built with due regard to the inci'ease in the 
number of scholars which must be anticipated in a young, promis- 
ing* and growing colony. Most of the school-buildings, too, are of 
a character that would do credit to the most advanced countries of 
the world, the greatest care having been taken to embody all the 
improvementa which the exiKirionce of centuries has suggested in older 
communities. 

The following figures, sh<)\ving the cost of each child iji average 
attendance at the public schools of the seven colonies in 1896, exclusive 
of the expenditure on buildings, disclose the fact that in New South 
"Wales the cost is less than in AVestern Australia Eind Victoria ; — 

Ooft per chlUI in 
areng* ftttotidttuit.*. 

New South Wales £4 3 "4 

Victoria 4 4 lOf 

Qaoenalaod 3 11 6} 

South Australia 3 7 101 

Wcrteni AustraUa 4 13 4f 

Taomania 2 17 6J 

Kew Zealand 3 11 IJ 

It is satisfactory to note that the average cost is lower than in 
Victoria, especially when it is borne in mind that the smaller extent 
of the territory of the latter colony, and the greater travelling facilitiea 
offerwl by a railway system proportionately much larger, must necessarily 
reduce the cost of education. In South Australia settlement is confined 
to certain districts in which the population is more com])act, whilst the 
whole of the territory of New Houth Wales, if the extreme west V»e 
excepted, may b© regarded as everywliere settled — at leaat, to such an 
extent as to Necessitate the extennion of the public school system 
throughout the greater part of the colony. But the spread of ipubVvi 
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instruction is confiidered ao pre-eminently important an object that the 
Legislature lias at all times expressed its readiness to uako ev«y 
sacrifice and to sparu no expenac to render etiicacioaa the Bystem of 
national education which it adopted in 1660. 

The following tubje shows the gross expenditure by the Btate on 
primary education during the ten years ended 1896, and the annual 
amount per head of population : — 



Vwr. 


ToUl 
Ameunk 


Per bead 

of 
po|iutal.loti. 


Ymr, 


Aitiottnt. 


P«rh«d 

of 

|io]iuI«Uoa. 




£ 


a. d. 




£ 


». d. 


1887 


624.983 


12 6 


1892 


7r>S,395 


13 


18S8 


597.102 


11 « 


1S»3 


715.219 


11 10 


18d9 


635.500 


n iL 


1804 


Kfil.a'iD 


10 8 


1890 


704,260 


12 n 


1895 


70I.S27 


11 1 


1891 


769,565 


13 5 


1696 


651.3U7 


10 1 



A division of this expenditure under the two heads of "8d»c«l 
Premisfs " atid "Maintenance and Administration " is shown below, and 
tliH deduction of the Hchool feeH receivetl givea the net coat to the State 
during e:\ch of the ten yv&m in {|ue£tion : — 



Tow. 


Number 

School.. 


OroMi«nn)l- 
mtaiat 
(UiUnct 
Puplli. 


Eicpendlcure 

Ull •i.'hiKll 

prcml«c«. 


on niaititerMDL'O 
of Sehwda. In- 
cluding' .AHiiiin- 
irtmtiou, *c. 


T«>lnl Ex- 
penditure 


Bchool 
KeoL 


OlCura. 






£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1887 2.236 


184,060 


119,957 


505,026 


624.983 


68. 896 


561.09; 


18S9 2.271 


]S«,tii>2 


?^.:>75 


512,527 


597.102 


69,554 


5*27.548 


IS89 2,.'»73 


1 91, 21. » 


109.576 


52.>.033 


ti3rt,fm 


72,318 


5(».1SI 


1890 


2.423 


Jft>.241 


150,441 


5:>3,819 


704.2(k) 


71.827 


«32,433 


1891 


2,457 


205.673 


191,374 


578,191 


76n„v;5 


75.913 


693.C52 


1892 


2,602 


210,041 


167.070 


610.716 


768.396 


77.625 


«00,S70 


1893 


2.520 


210.277 


112.855 


fi02,364 


715.219 


73,268 


ft41.Kll 


1804 


2,608 


206.285 


73.792 


5B7,2B3 


66) .055 


70. ran 


S91».362 


1895 


2.6«3 


216,306 


104,397 


597,430 


701,827 


73,330 


rt2\307 


1896 


2,574 


221,603 


56,752 


504,655 


tWl,307 


74.866 


5"e,«4i 

1 



It will be seen that the amount directly contributed by panoM 
towards their children's education i% but a small proportion of lb 
total cost. In 1896 the contributions of the patpnts cm 
j£74,866, a sum greater by XI, 546 than that recnived in 1893, 
less per head in average attendance than in any year since 1887, 
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thfl PXPPpHon of 1^05, when tlie amount was the snrac, naniolv, lOsi 6d. 
This may bo Been fi-om the following Btateuient, showing thi; ;;iotis antj 
net cost to the State of each child in average attendance : — 



Tw. 


atom 

Erpeiwlltun!. 


Amonnt 0^ Pew 

received. 


Net Co0t to 
State. 




£ s. d. 


£ »: d. 


£ 1. d. 


1887 


5 17 6 


12 


5 5 6 


1888 


5 6 5 


12 5 


4 14 


1880 


5 10 10 


12 7 


4 ]8 3 


1890 


6 


12 4 


5 8 5 


IKOl 


6 5 7 


12 5 


6 13 2 


1892 


fi 15 10 


a S 


5 4 2 


1893 


5 11 5 


115 


5 


1894 


5 1 7 


10 10 


4 10 


1895 


6 3 


HI 6 


4 9 


1896 


4 U 7 


10 6 


4 1 1 



During the year 1896 free education was granted to 28,420 pupils, 
equal to a percentage of 12*8 of the gniss enrolment of distinct t;hiidpen. 
It wa-s explained by Uie Minister in his Aiinual Keport that debts to 
th<i amount of X2,489 wem canct^lled during the yejir. 

Jn accordance with a design long contemplated, savings' banks were 
ofiened during 1887 in connection witli the public KcJioola of the colony. 
At the close of 189(i there were 639 banks in operation, as compared 
with 632 at the eloee of 1895. The deposits for the year amounted to 
Xll,467, and tlw Kum withdrawn was £11,106. The total amount to 
the CD-Hlit cif the »ho<)l bunks on the 3lHt DecemlKjr, 1890, was i;G,671, 
US compared -vnth X(J,310 nt the end of 1895, and £6,040 at the 
end of 1894. The object aimed at iu establiiihinij these banks is to 
inculcate ])ractically th(^ priiu'iples of economy while yet the minds of 
the chihlren are Husceptihle of deep impressions. A systematic training 
for this purpose is a thing to be desired in every public Bcliool, in order 
to engender habits of thrift amongnt the cliildren, to indoctrinate them 
•8 to the uses and eflects of money that are ulterior to immediate 
^^vatiticHtions, and to make them recognize and calculate upon poverty 
^^kd degradation as the natural results of waste and improvidence. 

Bt 

F dra' 

t 



PiuvATE Schools. 

The attendance at private scltools ^ivatly increased after the with- 
drawiil of aid from the denoniinntional scIuioIk which had been under Iho 
control of the Education I>ej>artment. Many of these establishments 
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ceased to exist imiiietliately on the withdrawal of StaU; atd, an* 
childreu hy whom tlii^y had b**eii attended wt're trausferiv<i fur thi: most 
part to the ordinary puliUc schools of the colony. Some of the sc-liools, 
however, were still maititaiiied, chiefly those connecte<l with the Iloinan 
Catholic Church, and thenceforth appear iu the returns as private 
scliools. 

Below will be found a statement showing the number of private 
schools in the colony during each of the ten years 1S87 to 1S96, with 
the teaching stall' and number of schulai-a enrolled : — 



Yc*r. 


Schnoti. 


Toac'lion. 


Bcholan. 


V«r. 


Scboots. 


Tnohcn. 


SdwlM 


1887 


US9 


1.873 


40,450 


1892 


719 


2,717 


45.7^7 


18M8 


678 


1,854 


40,104 


1893 


782 


2,778 


45,401 


1880 


70<) 


1,SS4 


41.625 


1894 


863 


2,960 


51,016 


IBBO 


697 


2,393 


42,012 


1895 


884 


2.945 


51,651 


1891 


704 


2,601 


40,018 


1396 


893 


3,087 


53.987 



The 893 schools open during 1896 may be divided into tho foUoi 

classes : — 



UhunHfloitlon. 


SchooU 


TcMhen. 


BchoUfi. 


Undenominational 


549 

293 

44 

4 
2 

1 


1,305 

1.627 

185 

41 

28 

1 


13,773 

30.552 

3,099 

248 

256 


Komau Catholic 


Chnrch of Kngland 


Preshyterian ,* 

Wealeyiui 


Lutheran ', 


ao 








Total 


893 


3,087 


53,9fi7 





Not a few of the schools returned as undenominational are religiooi 
schools, though no deiinite form of religious opinions is inculcated thrrein. 
Of distinctly religious schools, those of the Roman Catholic Church con 
prise the great majority, numlwring ii5-'2 jwr cent, of professedly 
denominational schools, and including 90*9 per cent« of the soholMt 
educated therein. On the withdniwal of State assistance from denomt- 
nalional schools in lt>82, there were iu operation under the Department 
of Kducation, 75 Roman Catholic Schools, attended l»y 16,505 pupili; 
while there were also some unassisted schools conncul<?d with this ChurA 
of which statistics were not a%'ailftble. In 1887 the numlxr of school* 
had inci-eased to 238, with an enrolment of 20,992 pupils ; whiln i> 
189G the number hod grown to 293, with an enrolment of 36,552. Th» 
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I tablf given below bhows that duriug the last ten years the record is one 
of continuous pro^ifreaa : — 




Schools. 



BehobUK '>n Roll. 



Teaotaen.1 



MalMb FvidkIm. 



ToUU. 



Average Attendance. 



JtUlet. I FemaloL Tot«L 



238 


897 


247 


916 


267 


096 


244 


1,112 


250 


1,242 


243 


1,268 


259 


1,359 


285 


1.433 


288 


1,409 


203 


1.527 



12,518 
12,535 
13.674 
13,021 
13,837 
13,973 
14,439 
16.044 
]5.1tim 
16,603 



14.474 
14,637 

14,872 
15,531 
16,85-1 
17.244 

1B,8K0 
19.100 
19,2.M 
19,[M9 



26,992 
27.172 
28,546 
28,552 
30,691 
31,217 
31.299 
35,150 
35,250 
36,652 



10,158 
10,010 
10.785 
10.206 
10.547 
10,820 
10,911 
12,352 
12,420 
12,9fS7 



12,108 

11,799 
11.977 
12,225 

13.241 
13,292 

12,838 
14.813 
15,033 
16,004 



22.266 
21,809 
22,762 
22,431 
23,788 
24.112 
23,749 
27,165 
27,453 
28.971 



The Church of England is the only otiier religious body maintaining 
a considerable number of schools. During 1896 the schools connected 
with this church numbered 44, and were attended by 3,099 pupils. At 
the end of 18t*2 there were in existence 42 Church of England Schools, 
with an enrolment of 11,927 children. The following table gives 
particulars of these schools during the piist ten years : — 



Tmr. 



Schooti. 



Bcholftnon Boll. 



Tqnchon. 



lAoAaaL Ftmtitm. TvyUtX. 



Avenfc AttenduuML 



UftlM. I Females. 



TotAl. 



1887 



1889 
1890 
1891 
1898 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 



73 


167 


66 


154 


47 


115 


64 


209 


47 


185 


48 


188 


47 


178 


62 


248 


50 


204 


44 


185 



1,815 
1.548 
1,353 
1.844 

1,917 
1.749 
1,504 
1,852 

1,614 
1.581 



1.614 
1,552 
1,302 
1,763 
1,417 
1.472 
1.334 
1,623 
1,421 
1.518 



3,329 
3,100 
2,665 
3,607 
3..^34 
3.221 
2.8.38 
3.475 
3,035 
3,099 



1.688 
I 272 

i.'ohS 

1.449 
1.475 
1.3SS 
1.204 
1,445 
1,299 
1,025 



1,268 

1,242 
099 
1.410 
1.037 
1.125 
932 
1,237 
1,084 
1,151 



2,846 
2.514 
2,064 
2.859 
2.512 
2,513 
2,136 
2,682 
2,383 
2,176 



Higher Education. 
It has already been raentionrvl that the State has made provision for 
higher education \>y the establishment of High Schools in llie metropolis 
and the princijial centres of population. The currioulnm of these schools 
is of such a character as to enable students to complete the course of 
instruction the basis of which they acquired in the Public Schools, and, 
if they so wish, to prepare themselves for the University examinations. 
Admission to these schools is by examination only. There were at the 
close of the year 1896 two High Schools for boya and three for girls. 
The gross enrolment for that year was 200 hoys and 317 girls, making 
a total of 577 pupils, as against 603 for \H95. The average daily 
attendance in 1890 was 392 as against 430 for the preceding year. 
During tlie last three years there has been a decrease of 29*2 per cent. 
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in the eitrolnieBt at the Sta.t« High Schools, ivnd of 31 per cent, in 
averaj^e att^iiidaiice. There is no doubt that the action t^iken in 18^3 
in raising tlie quarterly fee from two to three guineas contributed to 
some extent towards thia reduction. During 1890, 6A pupils fi*onj the 
High Schools passed the junior, 13 the senior, and TiS the matriculation 
exHiuinatioim at the University, "M of the mHtriculants qualifying at 
the junior, and C at th(* senior t-xauiiuations. 

Suporior Public Schooln, in which the subjects taught embrace, in 
addition to the onlinary course pi*escril>ed for Public Schools, such other 
subjects as will enable tlio studenta to compete at the senior and junior 
public examinations, are also establislicd. There were H'O of these scbooU 
in existence at the end of 1896, with an enrolment of 70,144 pupils. It 
is important to recollect that these figures do not show the nnrab^of 
children receiving higlier education. In the coui-seof the yeai; 4 pupils 
at Superior suhoiils passed the senior, and li^I:* the junior exHUiinations. 
In addition to these, 57 junior passes were ohtalnocl by Public Schools 
not classed as Superior, 

A system of scholarhhipB and bursai-iea for boys and girls at State 
Mchoobi hna be?en brought into operation. Twenty of each — t<'n for each 
sex — are available for ediication at Stiite High, or (Jrammar Schooln; 
and six bursaries for boys and four for girls are tenable at the UoiverwQr. 
The former are awarded half-yearly, and the latter at the* March matricu- 
lation examinations, to the most proficient pupiln, in cases where the 
|Mirent« are unable to defi*ay the expensi> of thf^ pupil's educatiou. 
Nine candidates from the High Schools — 5 boys and 4 girls — and one 
pupil — H boy — ftf Fort-street Alodel School wen? successful in obtaining 
bursaries at the University matriculation in 189G. For otlier St»t#- 
«oho]urshi])s anti bursaries 100 (*andi<hites were succes:sful ; 25 )>iiysan(l 
32 girls obtained scholarahips for Hif^h Schools and Suj)erior SchooU; 
23 boys and 1?^ girls obtained bursaries for High and Superior Scboob; 
and 2 Imys obtaii\od bursaries for the Sydney Grammar School. 

In addition to the various classics of Public Schools alremly mentiooMd, 
there oxifit several institutions of an educational character wliioh reedw 
an annual subsidy from the GDvernment. The most i!nj»ortant of thiW 
is the Sydney Oraiiirnar School, wliich is one of the principal schools of 
the colony. In 1896 the mean (pjarterly enrolment was 37S, and tk? 
average attendances 362, This school receives an annual on»h)wment 
from the State of £1,500, In 189fi the other revenue, derived frron 
school fees and other sources, amounted to £6,663. 

TnK USIVEKSITY. 

In theyear 1849 Mr. Went worth presented a petition to the mixed Lcfi^ 
lative Council from certain shareholders of a proprietary school, kno«rB« 
Sydney College, praying for the appointment of a select cornniiltce oJ 
th« House *' to consider tho best means of carrying on the institution w 
OS to afford the yontli of the colony the means of obtaining iiiKtructtoB 
in the higher branches of literature and science," The eonuniut* 
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■was nppointed, but it receivpd Hontewbat different instnictions, lieing 
directed to ^'conaider and report how beat to institut-e n university for 
the promotion of literature and science, to be iMidowed at the public 
ex[jense. " The committee, after a few weeks' deliberation, l>i*ought up ita 
report, recommendintf the establishment of a ntiiversity with a permanent 
eudowmeut of ii5,0U0 per annum out of the general revenue, and a bill 
was brought in by Mr. Wontworth in aooordance with the report. Tlie 
Council was Hhortly afterwaixls proi-oguexl, and the nieaauro consequently 
lApsed for that Keanion. In 1850 the bill, which was boKnd mainly on 
the charter of Univei-sity College, London, was reintroduced by Mr. 
Wentworth, and, after some dii^cussion and u few nmondiuent^, waa 
passed, r«^»ceiving the Royal assent on the Ist October of that year. 

The endowment was given for "defraying* the Ktii»ends of teachers in 
literature, science, and art," and for administration puq^oses, there* 
being uo provision made for ti*aching any otlier branch. Power waa, 
however, given to examine and to grant degrees after examination in 
law and medicine an well as in arts. The University waa to be Btrictly 
undenominational, and tlio Act expressly prohibited any religious test 
for admission to studentship or to any othce, or for participation in any 
of itH advantages or pnvileges. Residence waa not contemplatefl other- 
wise than in affiliated colleges, but authority was given to licens*> tutors 
and masters of boarding-houRes with whom students of the University 
might live. 

A Senate of sixteen Fellows was constituted by the original Act to 
govern the University, and it was empowered to elect from among 
ita members its own Provost and Viee Provost, which titleR were later 
on changed to those of Chancellor and Vice-Chanecllor. The FellowH 
were, in the first instance, nominated by the Crown, but were to bu 
roplaoefi, as racancioa arose, by the F»Mlows themw^lveji until then> should 
be 100 graduates holding the degree, of ilasteT in Arts or of Doctor 
in Law or Medicine. The lirst Senate commenced its labourR at the 
otose of the year 1850, with Mr. Edward Hamilton, M.A., us Provo.st, 
and Sir Charles Nicholson, M.D., as Vice-Provost. It shortly estab- 
liatied three chairs in Classics, Matliematics, and Chemistry and Experi* 
lueutal Physics, and sent to Enghmd for competent professora to 611 
them ; and on the 11th October, 1S62, the University was opened with 
an imposing ceremony, in presence of the (iovernor and principal odicers, 
and under the pre-sidcncy of Sir Charles NiehnlKon, and twenty-four 
matriculated stutlents were admitted to uieniWi-ship. 

In 1858 a royal charter was gi-antwl, which declares that '*the de- 
of this University in arts, law, and medicine shall be recognized aa 
^cmical distinctions of merit, and ho entitled to rank, precedence, 
consideration in the United Kincidoni as fully as if the said degree* 
bad been graute<i in ai»y university of the United Kinjjdom." 

8ince the passing of the original Act various amendments have l>een 

de, of which the principal are as follow : — Ity an Act passetl in ItJST, 
lose who had taken the degree of B.A. or M.A, received certa.\\N. 
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j)rivile;j;t'8 in rospect of aclnussion to tlie Bar or to tlie Roll of SoHcil 
III 1801 it was (lirpcted tlmt, in addition to theordiuai'y sixt^eu Fel 
there Rhould bp not fownr tliaii three nor more than six esxtffieio members 
of the Senat« who BhouM he Professors in such branches of le&miti^ as 
tlie Senate shouUl by any by-law Rple<rt ; and such Profefisors and oth«*r 
Public Teachers and examiners and every superior officer declared to be 
such by the bylaws should be a member of the Uuiveraity, with tba 
sjiiuo rights and privileges In respect to the election of new Fellows u 
were enjoyed by persons holding the degrees of M.A., LLTD., and 9(LD. 
In 1881 Ad emidem degrees, with equal privileges, were autboriswl 
to bo conferred ; and Bachelor of Arts of three years stAnding 
were empowered to vote at now elections of Fellows. In 1884 the 
Senate's powers as regards teaching and degrees were extended by 
enabling it to give instruction and grant degrees or certificates in all 
branches of knowletlge with the exception of Theology or Divinity, 
subject to a proviso that no student should be compelled to Att«adi 
lectures or to pass examinations in Ethics, Metaphysics, or M( 
History ; and by the same Act it was directed, in accordance 
previous by-law of the Senate, that the Vicneiits and advantages 
Univeraity sliould exten<i in all reK]>ect8 to women e<|ually with men. 

The number of persons entitled to vote at the elections of nc» 
Fellows reached 1(10 in 1872, whereupon the Senate passed by-Uwaia 
res|)cct of such cloctioTia, and styled the electoral body " Convocation." 
This body, including the a<ldition8 made by the several amending Acbt, 
and the heads of affiliated colleges, who had been declared to b» 
superior officers of the University under tlie Act of 1861, now namb«n 
upwards of 800. 

The public endowment of the University stood atX5,000 per •nnam 
until \i^i<Ot when Xl.OOO was added for assistant lectureships; bat in 
1877 a bequest of the value of £*),000, producing about £300 & yew, wm 
niotle by Mrs. ITovell, witiow of the exploi-er of that luuucv fer 
instruction in (leology and Pliyaical fioogrnphy, and this sum, together 
with fees, enabled the Senate to divide the Chair of Cheudstiy tad 
Expciriniental Physics into two, to the first of which Geology tad 
Physical Geography were attached. In 1882 a further sum of ^5,000 
was voted to enable the Senate to establish Schools of Medicine and 
Engineering, and to give some further help to the original I>epartni«it 
of Arts. Medical and Kngineeiiiig Professors and Lecturcm, t 
Professor of Natural History, and some small lectureships in Artt 
were created ; but this sum was soon found inadequate for the intendi^ 
purposes, and was increased to X7,*J00, inclusive of the £1,000 grantwi 
in 1880. Allowances were also made for apparatus, and a sura of £'2,00^ 
per annum granted for evening classes in Arts. 1 n 1 89.3 the (.JovemnwBt 
endowment amounted to £13,000, and the special grants to £5,69^ 
Since that year the State aid has \tcen largely re<luced. and in 1896 tk^^ 
endowment was £9,000, wliile the special grants totalled £iiOft 
Pjincijrally out uf the endowment for Evening Classes, a ayat^oi d 
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Extension Lectures to non-matriculants was commenced in 1S82, first in 
the metropolis, and afterwards extending to the country districts, and 
even to the noighbourin«» colony 06 Queonsland. It is not improbable 
that as time goes on tlieso lectures will become a very prominent 
feature in the work of the UniTersity. 

In 1N55 the present site was granted by Governor Sir Charles 
Fitzroy, by Royal authority, for the erection of suitable buildings, and 
also to provide land for the prosi>ective erection of four denominational 
Colleges. It comprised about 126 acres, formerly known as Grose 
Farm, to which a further grant of 9 acres was afterwards added for the 
enlnrgemeut of the domain or park. Before this grant was made the 
work of tlie University had V>een carried on in the old Sydney College, 
which, together with its library and even an endowuient for a 
Scholarship l>oqueathed by Mr. Solomon Levy, was purchased by the 
Oovenitiient for tho University, and a grant of £50,000 was ma<le 
by Parliament in 1853 as a building fund. As eoHy as 1:554 an Act 
was passed to aid and partly endow four colleges within the University. 
A contribution of not less than XI0,000, and not more than £20,000, 
was to be made from the general revenue for building funds, provided 
that an equal sum was subscribed by private individuals, and £500 a 
year was to be paid annually by the Government towards the 
stipend of the Principal of eacli College. J ust before this, stv|>8 had been 
taken in establish the St. Paul's Church of England College ; the St. 
John's Roman Catholic College followed in 1857, and the Presbyterian 
College of St Andrew in 1867. In 1S96 the number of students in 
St. Paul's Colloge was 18 ; in St. John's, 15; and in St. Andrew's, 26. 
The Wesleyan liody, for whom an equal area had l>een snt apart, 
declined to accept it, and in 1873 some 12 acres of the land origiually 
intendt.'d for a site for their college were resumed by the Crown and 
dedicated to the Prince Alfred Hospital ; and provision was made for 
the establishment by the University of a Medical School in connection 
with the HoapitAl, and for joint control Ity the University Senate and 
the Hospital Board in respect to all appointments to the medical and 
surgical staff of the Hospital. Rut while the rej'ultitiona under which 
students have access to the Hospital are framed by the Ho-spital Board, 
with the Senate alone rest^ the appointment of Professors and Lecturera 
in the Medical School. 

The Women's College — a college within the University of Syduey — 
waa opened in March, 1S92. It was established for the purpose of 
aflbrding residence and domestic supervisiou to women students of the 
University, with etMcieut tut4)nal assistance in their prei>arati(m for the 
University lectures and exainiiiations. lu order that full effect might be 
given loa principle aHirmed in the " University Extension Act of 1884," 
it was necessary that a cullego for women should bo brought into 
existence, it having l>een enacted in thismeaKure that " the benefits and 
advantages of the University and the provisions of the Acts relating 
thereto sliaJl be deemed to extend in all respects to women equally with 
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meiu" Tlip college is strictly UTnlonoininfttionnl — theAotof I ncorpomtfon 
providing that no religioUHwitecliiMin or foniiuUry which is distinctive of 
nny paniouUr denomiiintion shall Im* taught, ftiid thai no attempt tthali ho 
niiuli.^ bo attAch sLuderils to any particular tienomiiiation. Wlien th« 
colle^'t* was opened in ahou.se at Gli'l>e Foint, le.a8t«d until the |>ermBiwt 
buUdings were completed, the students numbered four. The preMAt 
buildin^'B were opened in the early part of 1894, and at the close of thai 
year there were ei]Ljht students, while in 1800 there were 12. Tliere 
ia, however, Hcctimiuodation for twenty-Rix re«ident KtudenLs. Tlie 
Government (granted i;5,(!100 towards the erection of huildinps, but affoniv 
no endowment to the colleffe, though it pays the snlary of the Principal. 

Many doimtionn liave been nnule to the University for the use and 
reward of stndeutfl. Amon;i^ the lirst were gifts of X1,000 o«ch from 
Mr. Thomas Barker and Sir Kdward Deas-Thomgon, repi-eKCiiled by 
lauds which are now of twice that value. Many otiierH followed, atd 
about £i'2f0{)0 hna been presented up to the present date, exclunive of 
prizes which have boen exhaustetl by award, and irrespective of 
increa.ses in value. About £10,000 of tliis is still in Kusjicnse ou 
accfjunt of interveninj? life estjites to the wirlows of testators. Besides j 
the above, a Kum of £30,000 was left by the late Mr. Thomaa Fiaber for ■ 
a library, an*! XG^OOO was ;;iven by the late Sir WilUftm Macl«ay ■ 
for a Curalorship of the Natural History Sluseum, presented by him lu 
the University, and for which thR Government have erected a suitable 
building. There have also been bec|uests of property other than nionev 
to the eatimated valne of £51,000 up to the present time. 

Abov** all, the late Ma*. John Henry Cludlia loft his residuary Mtau 
to the University, subject tocertain annuities. In December, 1S90, tbr 
truBtecs handed over to the. University the major \%ni't of the Australian 
portion of the estate, consistini; of £11)9,302 in invi:«traentM and £3,2^^* 
eafih balance. Under thin bequest the Senate have created new (.'hair«ili 
Law, Modem Literature, History, Logic and Mental Philusopby, AiiAt4>m^, 
Engineerin;^, and Hiolorry, t^5 which they have given the testator's nann- 
The Hovell and C'hidlis l>eq«est8 conslituted, until the end of It'H 
the only resc^urces uf the University for actual education <ither than tb» 
public endowments. During 1895 Mr. P. N. Kusaell, of Loodtn 
(formerly of Sydney), devoted £50^000 to the purpose of endowing * 
Scljool of Engineering, 

The teaching-statr, now that all the CliaUiH Chairs are filled, cooBfto <^ 
fourteen Professors, twenty-sevt-n Lecturers, and seven Demonstraioi^ 
The subjects over which Prufesaon* prefside aie Greek, I^tin, V. 
tics, ChemisH*y, Physics, Geolojfy and Physical Cieo^raphy, 1*. 
Anatomy, Kngineerinjf, Modem Litenitnre, Lofificand Mental Phil 
Biolojj^y, Ijaw, and iCisU)ry. The Lecturers deal with Ueol 
Physical Gertjrmphy, Metallurcy, Latin, Modern Literature, Math 
Architecture, Surveying, Mining, Mechanical Eugineerint; and D 
Principles and Practice of Medicine, Principles and Practice of 
Alidwifery, Diseases of Women, ALLteria Medica aud X 
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ithology. Medical Jarisprudence and Public Healtli, Clinical Mp<.li- 
cine, Cliiiirttl Sur^'eiT, Psycholtt^wil Mrdicirie, *.>|jhlhalinic Mwlicine and 
Surgery, Law of Keid Pro|jc'i*ty iiuil ivjuity, Law of Procodur*>(iucludmg 
Evidence), Law of Wrongs, Civil and Criiuiiial and Law of (JldigationH. 
There are also Tutors in Medicine and Sur;iery, anrl a Tutor to tho ft^inale 
8tu<ieut8. Tlie Demonstrators are appointed in Chemistry, Physiology, 
^Vnatomy, Biology, Geology and Physical Geography, and Physics. 

From the foundation of the Uuivei-sity tothe end of 1896,1,471 dej^rees 
of various kinds have lieen conferretl, the highest number bestowed 
in any one year Vieing 123 in 1894. The dejarreea conferred include 266 
M.A., 851 B.A., 23 LL.D.. r,7 LL.B.. 37 M.D., I0f< M.K, 70 Masters of 
Surgery, 24 B. Sc, 3 Mawters of Engineering, and 37 Bachelors of 
Engineering. During 1890 the degrees conferrefl (including a</';i//it/w;*) 
were ^LA. 6, B.A. 5«, LLB. 7, M.D. 2, M.B. 17, Ch.M. 1 1, B.Sc 1, M.K 
I, B. E. 5. The numl>er of inatricLilated students increased from 34 in 
1876 to 438 in 1S96. 

Examinations, corresponding to the middle-class examinations of the 
English Universities, are held ever}' year. These exiwninationa have 
proved highly popular, attracting no lrs« than 2,30r) candidates in 1892, 
of whom 173 were seniors, and 2,132 juniors. Since that year, howover, 
the number of candidates has greatly fallen off; and now that the 
Public Service Board have institute<l competitive exmniuations for 
appointments to the public strvic^, it is expecr^xl that the candidates 
presenting themselves for exiuuination will be still further re<Uic«d. 
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Examinations for tlie arlmirtsion of articlwj clerks were inHtitu 
1877, in compliance with a nilft of the Supreme Court, and in 189^ 
there were 21 KUccfSHful OAn<lidates. 

Helow ift jiiriven a statement showing the amount derived by th^ 
University from each of the principal sources of revenue from 1876, 
witli the total expenditure during each year : — 



Voir. 



1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
ISSl 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1SS6 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1S9<$ 



Recotpta. 



GuTorninDtit i 



Enduwtnent. 



OmnU for Lecture (om. 
appantns or | 
other •pedal' 

pUJpOMf. , 



Other 

KKITOeti 



Totet 



£ 
5,000 
5,000 

5,000 
5,000 
6,000 
5,000 
10,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12.000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
13.900 
13,900 
13,900 
13,n(M) 
11,000 

9,000 



1,168 
lU 
1,500 
1,000 
2,0ti4 
2,343 
3,500 
4,500 
5,600 
4.D18 
7,099 
0,800 
4,734 
4.400 
4,200 
5,695 
2,200 
2,000 
2,400 



£ 
403 

334 

324 

476 

457 

706 

1,080 

1,266 

2.207 

2,479 

S,600 

2.819 

3,022 

5.667 

5,385 

7.262 

7.647 

7,912 

7.700 

8.445 

8.171 
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100 
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15.729 
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. 19,364 
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20,423 
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20,045 


385 


22.506 


807 


23.274 


293 


24,312 


11,694 


37.256 


n.843 


37.590 


11.921 


38,528 


12.590 


33.490 


11,462 


31,407 


11,923 


31,494 



£ 

5,877 

5.434 

7.748 

5.746 

6.7M 

6,217 

10.614 

15,381 

16,198 

20.094 

20,765 

20,811 

21,967 

28.030 

26.075 

96,64f 

40,063 

3ft,7» 

33.53S 

31.651 

31.557 



An extensive addition to the University's magnifioent buildings b>i 
been made for the use of the School of Medicine. It provides the uia* 
complete accommodation for students desiring to follow the profesijoo 
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of medicine and surcrnry ; and the Prince Alfred Hospital, eroctctl, aa 
Itefore stated, on the University grant, affords them the necessary means 
of study. Dirrinpf the year 1896 there were 13G uudergratluates, of 
whom 8 were ladies, in the Medical School — a very fail' number con- 
aJderiug that this schm>l was not estaWlished until 188o, and then com- 
nu^nctil with only four students. A laboratory for the Department of 
Physics has also been erected, and is replete with every means of illus- 
trating the teaeJiing of physical science. In March, 181)0, a Department 
of Chemistry and its adjuncts were opened. The accommodation pro- 
vided includes Iect\ire halla and four labcpratoriea, besides other facilities. 
One of the laboratories is used in connection with the School of Mines, 
which was opened early in 1895 for the purpose of impartint: instruction 
in jj^eokii^y (including physical steo^r^vphy and pahuontology)^ mineralogy, 
and pnwtical mining work. The buildings for the School of Mines cost 
upwaHs of iit.OOO, and tnore than Xl,i")00 was ex]>ended on fittings. 
In 1806 there were 11 students in attendance at this school. 



DEXOMiyATioxAL HiGH ScnooLa AXD Colleges. 

All the principal religious bodies provide high schools and colleges 
where studt-nts may be educated according to the precepts of their 
various beliefs, and prepared to compete for University tionours or the 
various professions which they may adopt Evidence of the progress 
of superior denominational education in the colony may be seen in the 
magniticiint college buildings which surround the city, among which 
may be cited Newiugton College, the colleges of the Maiist Brothers 
and the Jesuit Fathers at Hunter's Hill and Riverview, the old- 
pstablished King's School at Parramatta, the North Sydney Church of 
Gngland Gramnmr School, the Scots' College, the Presbyterian Ladies* 
College at Croydon, and a host of other fii-st-class establishments erected 
Under the patronage of the various religious bodies. 

Technical Education, 

Public attention was so strongly directed in the years which followed 
the great world exhibition of 1851 to the necessity of prowding the 
Q-riisaii cla^iaes, and the people generally, with the means of obtaining 
a scientific knowledge of the various handicrafts, tliat technical schools 
sprang up in various parts of England, sonje being under the direct 
pAtronage of the State, while others wore founded by the wealthy trade 
Societies or guilds of the great English cities. The excellent results 
following the cstftblishment of these schools could not fail to attract 
«.ttention in the colonies, where a sound and practical knowledge of Uie 
^^anual arts is of paramount necessity. The foundation of the New 
^^outh Wales Technical School was due in great measure to tlie efforts of 
few gentlemen connected with the Sydney Mechanics' School ot *oc\»> 
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jincl as far book as 1S7^ it "was decided to establish a Teclmical Coll^fl 
.'ilHliatetl to that uiutitution, with the ubjt'ct of iinproviug the »cieutittc 
knowlecljtfo of Australian artisans. In the year ItSTK a sain of X2,000 
was granted by Parliament towards the organization of a Tecbnical 
College., and for five years the work of the institution waa carrieil on in 
connection witli th« School of ArU. In 1883, however, a board was 
appointetl by the Government to take over its management, and the 
Technical College became tbeuucforth a State institution. Towards tha 
end of \^t<^ the Board waa diasolvod, and the Technical Colle^ came 
under the direct control of the Miui»ter of Public Instruction. Th« 
institution is now well e8tabli»hed, and its work is already beinjtf ffit 
and ap[neciate(l, whilst th# future gives every protuise of Mill gT*^*tj'r 
uuefulncKij. The CoUf?^ U honHed in a line building s|>eciatly »r^ oted 
by the iJovemnient at Ultitno» Sydney, and is provideci with 
;uid all nec<'!s.sary tools and apparatus. 

The course of instruction, under the present constitution of the Col- 
lege, comprises classes in agriculture, art, architecture, chemistry, geolojy 
and minemlo^', mechanical cn^inecrin*?, physics, sanitary engiuecring. 
electrical eni»ineorinp, litho^aphy and plioto-lithopraphy, mine survry- 
in^^ mctnlliforous minin«;, »nd wool surting and other training in ooo* 
nection with sheep and wool ; and these classes are subdivided am may 
be warranted by circumstances. 

The Colle<;e i:5 open to both male and female students, and in 1S96 
there werf! 200 classes in operation, of which K3 were in Sydney and 
suhurKs, 97 in various country towns, and iO in connection with puKlir 
schools. The t^jacliing st;iff consisted of 1 .S lecturers in charge aC dmrt- 
nents, 5 rt;Mdent innstera in tlmrge <if branch schools, 36 t«acn«^ 
17 assistant teachers, and 13 teachers n^muncratetl by feea oaly. The 
enrolment of students amounted to 7,119 in all, 3,^80 of whom v*f» 
in Sydney and suburbs, and '2,'2K^ in the country, while 954 reprewnkJ 
the enrolment of scholars from public schools. The number of individuil 
students was 5,396, being a decrease of 62 as compared with th«» numl*f 
for 1895. The average weekly attendanco was 3,718. At the ajimial 
examinations 2,576 students presented themselves, of whom 1,f23 
passed — a proportion of 67'-l per cent. New Technical CoUc-ge buildingi 
were opened at Newcastle in Fc>iniary, 1896 ; and a Technical Coihp 
is at present in course of construction at Bathurst. 

In 1896 the State ex|)enditurf) on tochnicai edueatioii 
£24,815. Of this amount, £3,8.39 was paid nn account of < 
muBOunis, and £"20,976 was spont on the Technical Colh.-i^? and 
schools. Salaries (administrative) ab5*irl>ed £3,807, and XI 2,24]? 
paid to lecturers and teachers, and .£2,634 to the niecIioTiicnl 
caretakers, etc. Apparatus and fittings cost £5,6(^0, while £446 
for rent. The sum of £3,611 was i*eceivod as fees from pw 
addition to a Parliamentary i^rant of £21,204. The ct>at lo ihi* 
per student, which in 1889 reachetl £6 1 5s. 4d, had in 1896 hm 
redacctl to £3 4ft. 4d, 
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In addition to the purely educational estaliTiehments, tbo State main 
tains aevoriil rt'ioramtorit'Ji and industrial schoola. For girls there oi-e the 
Indtiatrial School at Farratnatta and the Hba{tej«))ury Kefoi'matorj at 
South Head : and for boys, the nnutical scltoolahip Sobraon and the 
Carpenterian HfformatoTy. All tiie-se in-stitutions are under the rontro 
of the Minister for Public Instruction. At the Parramatta Induatria 
tMiool the total enrolmpiit of girU during the year 1896 was 175, of 
vhoia 41 were under aiid 134 over 14 ye-ars of age. At tli<j> end of 
KtoHStar the ^rls numl>erc'<l 124. The co^t of maintaining ihe school 
ljn996 wa8 £:2.5^5. At the »>ltaftebbury H«forinivtory there were 15 
girls at the close of 180G. 

Tlie want of a reforxnat4>ry for crimiiud youths has bt^en much felt for 
many yeora, and in the absence of such an institution niogiKtrateK have 
oft^n *»ent convicted boys U> the school-ship. In tlic early part of 1894 
the Government acquired the BruKu Farm Estate, and portion of the land 
was apeedily uttliaed, a section of the :vrea in thr- municipality of Dundaa 
bein;^ set apart ba a home for crij)pltxl and delicate luds who havo 
become inmates of charitable institutions, superseding a similar Institu- 
tion at Kydalmere, but thone boys have since Iwen transtWred to 
Newington. Upon another section of the oatat^, coming within the 
boundarieA of Eastwood, the CaqienU^riau lleforniaiory was opened in 
August, 1895. To tbis institution are sent boys who havo been con- 
victed in the lower or higher Courts, and whom it is desii-cd to ke«p 
Apart from such jjersons as they woulil have to associate with if sant to 
gaol. In addition to being subjected to proper di.scipluie, thi) ijoys are 
taught ffirming, carpentering, bootmakin^, and blHcksmiths' work. At 
the end of l^DG there were 91 lads housetl in the Hefonuatory, of whom 
44 w«re under 14 years of age. In the early [wrt of 1)^97, the Minister 
for Public Instruction, in consequence of a lack of accommodation at 
this institution, liberated 39 boys. 

On tli« SoVjraon r>^4 boys were dealt with during tlte year 1896. 
Tlie admi4aions during the year numbered 174> and the discharges 
223. Th»s daily average nundier on board during the year was 
380 ; and on tlie 3lst I>ecemVtf'r, 189G, there were 331 boys remaining 
on board. Cp to this date there had been 3,505 boys admitted on 
board, of whom 3,174 had left. Favourable reports were received in 
the course of the year respecting more than 93 per cent, of the apprentices 
&om the nautical scbooUship who still remained undor its supervision, 
and were liable to be brought back in caseof n]i£>oonduct. Tlte manage- 
ment of the institution is excellent. Its net cost to the State, during 
2896 was £•'^,.'^83. The results obtained in the above-mentioned 
establiahmenta have been of n very successful character, many childrcv\ 
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having been leclaimod from a depraved life, or rescuetl from unliappy 
Kurroundin^H, and turned out, after a course oE some years' traioing, 
useful members of society. 



. 



SciKXTiFic Societies, Era 

In a young country sucli as New South Wales, whore uiost of the 
people are engaged in the deveIo]»ment of its material msourcea, llio 
existence of a leisured clasB^ or one devoted to the pursuit of science, is 
Imrdly to be looked for. Nevertheless it is satisfactory to find that the 
higher aims of science are far from being neglecte<l. As far back as On* 
year 1821, a scientitic society under the title of the Philosophical] Society 
of Australasia was founded in Sydney*, and after exptriencinjj many 
vicissitudes of fortune was transformed in 1^66 into, and afterward* 
incorporated under the title of, tlie Royal Society of Nr?w Soutli AV'al»- 
Tiie society is now in a flouriKhiug condition, counting amongst it» 
members some of the most eminent men in the colony. It.s objecte 
are the advancement of science in Australia, and the encouragement of 
original research in all subjects of acientitic, artistic, and philosofihical 
interest, which may further the development of the resources of Aus- 
tralia, draw attention to its production.s, or iUustrate its natuni 
history. The proceedings include pa|>erB of the greatest interest on 
important sciontitic questions, especially those whose solution is of 
Australian interest. 

The study of the botany and natural history of Australia has nttractisl 
many enthusiastic stmlenta, end the Linniean Society of New Soatli 
Wales was established for the Kpecial purpose of furthering thr 
advancement of these particular sciences. The society is houwd in 
a commodious building at Elizub^Hh Bay, one of the moat beautiful 
spots near tlie city, and possrsaes a lilirary and museum. It w** 
liberally endowed by Sir William Macleay, who, not content with l»pinf 
one of its most munificent supporters was also an indefatigable worker 
in the field of science. The society's proceedings are published at refoltr 
intervals, and contain many valuable papers, together with exceilait 
illustrations of objects of natural histoiy. 

Among the other scientific societies are the New South AVale<s ZoolofP- 
cal Society, inaugurated in 1879; a branch of llm British Medio) 
Association, founded in 1881 ; a branch of the Briti.sh Astrom 
Association, whose tii-st meeting was held in 189r) ; and n branch 
Anthropological Society of Australasia. The Australasiaji 
for the Advancement of Science, and tl»e Royal Ueographical Sock 
Australia, also have transactions in New South Wales as well as to 
other colonies. 

The Sydney Oljservatory is numbered among the institutionsi <rf* 
scientific and educational character which the colony liberally £0] 
Situated in a commanding position, it is atlmirably fitted 
purpose it is intended to serve. The present building was oi 
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at the instance of Sir William Deniaoii, then Governor of thfl 
colony, V lio took a great interest in scientific pursuits. The Govemine.it 
Astronomer hus undor him a complete staff of assistants, and during the 
year 1895-6 a sum of X4,021 was expended in connection with the insti- 
tution, ^fetcorological observations have received special attention, as 
lietitB such an important subject in a country whose prosperity depends so 
much upon climate. When the present Astronomer took office in 1870, 
there were in the colony only six 8t4vtion8, and observations on the 
climate, rainfall, and other meteorological phenomena were necessarily 
very limited in character. At the end of 189G the number of stations 
had been increased to 1,507. Kain gauges have also been established 
at most of the slieep and cattle stations of the interior, with a result 
which is highly satisfactory. The light tlirown on the true characteristics 
ol the climate, esj>ecially of that part of the colony remote from the 
Wa coast, has tended to modify the notion long curi-ent &fi to its untit- 
nesa for agricultural as well as pastoral settlcxnent. 



PUBLIO LlBRAniES. 

The Public Library of New South Wales was established^ under the 
designation of the Free Public Libraiy, on the 1st October, 1869, 
when the building and books of the Australian Subscription Library 
were purchased by the Government Tlie books thus acquired formed 
the nucleus of the present library, The numl»er of volumes originnlly 
purchased was about 10,000, and on the 31st December, 1890, they had 
beon incr(^asi*<i to ll.^ftO'^, including those in the lending branch or lent 
to country libraries. The lending branch was estiblished in 1877 to 
meet a growing public want, and under the present system any j>erson 
may, on the recommendation of a clergyman, magistrate, or other 
responsible person, obtain under certain simple regulations the loan 
of any of the works on the shelves, free of charge. The scope of this 
institution was further exlf-'uded by the iutrotluction of a system by 
which country libraries and Mechanics' Institutes may obtain on loan 
works of a select kind, which in many instances would be too expeniiive 
for them to purchase on account of the slender funds at tlieir disposal 
Under this system, l>oxes are made up containing from GO to 100 books, 
and forwarded to the country lilirario-s on application, to be returned or 
*xchangeil within four months. This system was initiated in August, 
1883, and has been carried on successfully ever since. Jn the course of 
the year 1896, 14,208 volumes were forwanled to 107 institutions, some 
of wliioh were at considerable distances from the metropolis. All the 
charges in connection with the despatch and return of the books are 
defrayed by tlie State, and the system in vogue in New South Wales 
is tlin most liberal of its kind in existence. 

The reference department of the Public Library of New South Wales 
contains H4.4HI volumes, and the lending branch '25,393, while there are 
K^o 6,131 volumes for country hbrariea to be lent under the above- 
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montioned system, tlio total number of books! and pamphlets, 
property of this institution, being 115,*J0tl claosilied as under: — 



8>D0ptii Of Cb»Acdon. D^iSSS. 


Loudinji 
UrjuiL-b. 


For 

Ouutttry 


TMd. 


Nfttonil Fliiloaophy, 8cienot,andUw Art! 


Jfo. 

7.nii 

6.174 

0,006 

6.fiM 
6.1t9 

%m 

6,215 


No, 

4,1M 
S.MO 
4.0W 
9,028 

1.172 

l.ft02 

MO 

B,SS7 


Ko. 
1.3«0 
1,174 
1.441 

i.iau 

4T 
IW 
VM 
ITT 
4Tft 
£ 


3(0. 

ia,«M 


HlatAi7. Chroni>lofar. Antlqiiltiea. and Mythology.... 
Blnfnphy und CorrespoudcnM ■ 


10 701 


O00C7*phr. Topographr, Voymgoa uM Tnvelt, «tc. . . 


tMtt 
DIM 


^rbpruderiL-e. Politiail Etoiioin>,Bwi«l 8oicuc«,*lo. 
Thoolo^', Mnrmluiid Mrnial PliUnmpby.iuid Eduostion 
Prtctrj' wid ih« Dnuua 


Owneml Ulciuturt. Phllolofi^, Md Collcctwl Worki* 
Works nf Kcterence -..» .. 


I>iipllfKtr« . 




TWal - 


04,484 1 Sfi.sas 

1 


1 
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The popularity of the Public Library ^if New South Wales u cliarlj" 
proved by the number of perHons Hvailing themselves of the pirivi]f|« 
which it aflbrds. The inciraBe has been very regular, as will b« IMB ii 
the following Ktaternent showin;; the number of vi&it8 to the Ubrarr, 
risin-,' from 59,7SG in 1870 to 255,05« in 1«96, 80,92^ of which wm 
visits to the lending branch : — 



1870 69,786 

1871 «. » 60.16.-. 

1872 ,.... 48,817 

1873 ,„..„. 7a,G59 

1874 (eleven moutlia) 57,9G2 

1875 W.900 

1876 72.724 

lS77(I'endiog Bnmch tint 

opened) 134,r>B8 

1878 117.047 

IS7D (Exhibition open) 152,030 



IS83 1^.431 

18S4 (eleven moDihB) ...... UUST? 

1885 ..,.. „,.„^.„.„ 165,715 

1886 •,.. ^ ]A8,» 

1887 139;«r 

1888 „ 14MI5 

1880 „ iwm 

1890 1-« *,*? 

1891 „ I 



1892 

1S93 



«. J 



« — .*. 2ir...'V 

1880 134.4G2 1S04 .,.„,.„ SiftV-W 



Ittl « -.-.. 13G,272 1895 

1882 (eleven months) 133,731 1806 



2:c.i:^ 



* ReCercncc Library cloicd (or throi mntithc on^uvcmnt o( mttMmL 
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Beaidfts the 255,058 visits recorded for 1896, no lesis than lfil,124 were 
j>aid to till' newspaper room. Although Uie lending Wnmch uoutaius 
but 25,:2y;i volumes, the total numbnr of tinit'S when Uioka wore issued 
durbig the year was not less than 94,637, aud tho nundicr of persons 
availing themselves of t!ie privilece of borrowing woa 6,0C 1, so that on an 
avera^ each book was takun neiirl y four tiines, and each pei-son to whom 
a permit was j,'rfi.nted used ncnrly sixt-een voluuiea during the year. As 
usual, works of fiction were extensively read, each of the ll,983 novels 
in the branch Laving been issued nine times during the year. The 
number of volumes of each claaa taken out was as follows : — 



S^-tiopaia of ClanlfttaUioii. 



No. of voluinuB ommL 



K»tnral PhiloBonhy, Science, and the Arts 


10,773 


Hiitory. Chronology, Antuiuilits, ami Mj-thology 

Btogr&phy and Correefpondcoce ,,., 


0.834 


fliiographv, Topography, X'oyagea itnd Travels, etc ...». 


14,t»07 


Jurinprudciice, Pulituvil KLvmnmy, Social Science, etc 


l,9fin 


The<»logy, Moral and Mental Phdoaophy, and Education 

Poetry and the Orania ... 


3,415 

2.7HO 


General Literature, Philology, and Collected Worka ,.*,, 


1C,()07 


t'ro«r fiction 


20,703 






Total 


94,637 







During 1886 and 1887 considerable ext«nsion8 were made to the 
premises of the Public Libi-ary of New South Wales, which had become 
much too small for the accommodation of the public, and tho proper 
housinc; of the books. It was at length decided to pull down the old 
bailding in ^lacquarie-street, and a oontrivct wius nuulc about the middle 
of IH87 for rebuilding a large portion of the Library at a cost of X10,455. 
Tho new bnildiiiir was opened to the pnblic in April, 1890; and the 
Pnldic Library of New South Wales is now one of tlie most convenient 
in Australia. 

The institution forma a separata department, under the control of thu 
Minister of Public Ijistraction. Its cost to the Stat« during 189G 
was as follows : — 

£ 

Books. Periodiefila, and Binding 1,904 

SaUriea 4^SM 

MiauulUneous — Cleaning, Freight, Repairs, &c. 772 

ToUl 6,970 

liGsides tho Public Library, which is situated inSydney,there ore smaller 
librarit*8 established in the principal population centres throughout the 
«M>louy. The.sc librarit'S may 1»p broadly classetl und<:r two heads — Schools 
of Arts, receiving an annual subvention in proportion to the amount of 
inuuetory bupport accorded by Uio public; and Free Librarie8, uatablLshed 
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\\\ connection with inuniciiMilitieK. Tliose of the fonner class art? far 
more numerous. Untlor the provisions of the AFunicipalities Act off 18ti7 
any tuunicipality may pstahlish and maintain a Fre« Library*, and where 
HUoli IK tlon<? the Oouncit of the Municipality is entitled, for the purch 
of l)Ouk», to the sum of ;£200 if tlie library is available for the ns<< of a 
population of 1,000, or to XlOO whcro thp population to whom the library 
would be accessible p€?aches 300 p<^rson8. The number of volumes in ibo 
various public libmncs, oxcluding tho Public Library of New Souiii 
W'aleA. is estimated at about 265,000. 

National Art Oalleky. 

The National Art Gallery was first instituted in 1871 in conuectiaa 
with tho New South Wales Acadfiniy of Art. It was reopened as the 
National Art Gallery in 1880, and is now situated in the Outer Uoiuain, 
in II convL*nienl and well lighted buildinj;, which has rc'ceived rrcent 
additions, but is yet incomplete. Tho Oaller^* contains an exc<illent 
oollectiou of jtaintingsand statuary, comprising some of the most faniou» 
works of the best modern artists of tho old world, and includes spvemi 
very valuable gifts from private persons. Like the other uatiouAl 
institutions of New South Wales, the Uallerj' is oytou on Sundaya as 
well as week-ilays, and on Sundays and public holidays the attendance ti 
es|»ocially numerous. During 1S96 the Gallery was visited by 215,602 
persons, the average Sunday attendance being 1, 58 1, and on wwk- 
days, 427. In 1894 a system of loan exchanges betwoen the Art 
Galleries of .Sydney. Melltourue, and Adelaide whs intnxluc«i. By tbi* 
aiTJinfjemcnfc pictures are sent fn^ni Sydney to Mellx>uraeand Ad»*laidp, 
and others are received from the Art Galleries in those cities in exchaa^- 
Tliat the interests of art have benefited under this system is tintfueettttio- 
uble. Another excellent selieme was initiated in July, 1895, by wludi 
collections of pictures belonging to the Art Gallery and the Art Sixriflj 
are matie up and .sent to tJie principal country towns for icimporu7 
I'xhibitiou. L'p to the end of 1890 the total expenditure on tW 
National Art Gallery was £10rj,822, of which the sum of j£H3,40t* h«i 
heen expended on works of art The disbursements during 1S96 were — 

t 

For works of art 9*H 

For mAintenaaco, including fr«ight, frames, repairs, and ineoranoa 1.061 
ForsaUriee \,\H 

Total cost to the State ^ 3,lSi 



Museums. 

The Australian Museum, the oldest institution of the kind in Ai» 
tralia, occupies a conspicuous site in the centre of .Sydney, tacina; Mtif 
the principal parks. The collections contain carefully-stdect^'ii&p 
of the pruicipal objects of natural history fouml iu such establi&luni 
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(1 (ilso n most complete collection of zoological specimens of distinctly 
.usti-ali.iii cliai*act4;r. Th« po["ularity of the institution is evinced by 
the increasing nuutber of perKons by whom it is vi8it4'd. The Museum 
is ©[len to tlie public every Uay except Monday, and on Sundays the 
visitors Hre very numerous. 'I'iiH number of visitors during }i^\^(> was 
117,845, the daily average being 003 on Sundays, and 31G on other 
days. The exi>cn.ses in connection with the inHtitution amounted to 
X3,895, of which X43i! waa expended on account of purchase, collec- 
tion, ajid carriHge of KpeeinK'ns, and purcliase of InKjks. 

The Technological Mn.scum, f<jrnicrly situatfd in the Outer Domain, is 
now housed in a tine building at Ultimo. This museum was instituted 
at the closi) of Irt79 on the initiativi- of thn Truste<rR of the, Australian 
Muwum ; but the whole collection of some 9,000 specimens was totally 
loBt in \Hl<2 by the (Jarden Palacti Hre. Strenuous efforts were at once 
made to rejdace the lost collection, uml in December, 1883, the museum 
waa again opened to the public, and now contains interesting and 
\*a1uable series of specimens illustrating tht* various stages of many 
manufactures, and an excRllent collection of natural products. The 
popularity of the institution may be gathered from the fact that 9D,9/>2 
persons visited it during 1890. 

There are branch Technological Museuma at f roulViurn, Bathurst, West 
Maitland. and Newcastle, which wi-ro visited by ]2(>,05H persons during 
1^96, a decrpJise of -1,025 from the attendance of the previous ywir. 
The sum of £3,839 was expended on the various instittitions of this 
nature (including the one in Sydney) during 1896. 

CVmnecte*! with the Department of Mines and Agriculture is a 
Mining and Geologiciil Museum, houst^d in an iron building in the 
<'>uter Domain. The mu8<?um is open to the public ou week-days, 
adiuinsion lieing free. 

At Albury a Free and Industrial Museum has been establislied. It 
is of an educational chai*acter, and is supported by voluntary contri- 
hation.s. The Stjitxi grants the use of a building formerly used for 
public school purposes. 

Relioiox. 

In the eyes of the State all religions are fn[aa\ in New South Wales, 
but during the early days of the colony such was not the case. New 
8outh Wales was originally a Crown Colony, and the Church establish- 
ment as it existed in England was naturally transplanted to these 
shores. Ecclesiastical monopoly nevertheless only continued for a short 
•time, and the countenance and su)>port of the Stat« were eventually 
extended, during the governorship of Sir Richard Bourke. to the principal 
religious bodies wluch then existed — the Anglicans, Roman Catholics, 
Prwihyterians, and Wesleyan Methodists. To the clergy of each of these 
denominations the fioverument grant*'d what has usually been denomi- 
L^^i^ which continue<] long after the old jwlitical 
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passetl away and had T»een replao*>(l liv R<wponsiTilf Govcmmrnt 
I8(>:i, howfver, an Act wiis pussul litiiiting future payments to th« 
then actually in receipt of State aid. In tho y*'ar following the pasainp 
of this Act the claims on the Government amounted to X32^372, thus 
distrihutf^d :■ — 

Church of England £17.0«7 Prcabyterian £2.873 

RomuiCftthoricCharch... 8,748 Wesleyjui Mcthodi»t 2,734 

Year by year the sum payable has been lesseninjjj, owing chiefly to Ihw 
deathfl of clergynipn in receipt of State aid, so that dunn;( the year 
undwl June, 1897, the payment by the State was £6,727, di»tribuuJd m 
follows : — 

Church of Enghuid £3,537 Prtsbytciiim jCVjC 

Roniiin Cathofic Chui-ch .... I,8HW Wealcyan Mcthodi«t 7nO 

The payments to the clergy of difi'eront denominations are given foi 
various periods sinoe 1863. It will l>e observed tluil in some years ihv 
amounts [jaid were less than in succeeding yeain. This anomaly ia diia 
to the temporary stoppage of tlie stipends of clergymen who were abseul 
from the colony. The total payuienta made since 1863 amount l*i 
£5-15,240, of which £294, 7lt* was paid to clergymen of the Church of 
Enjrland, £ir»4,427 to Roman Catholics, £r)3,8'S2 to Pi*esliyte4*iaus, and 
£42,189 to Wealeyan MetUodials :— 



i 



Tear. 


CborahoC 


Roinui 
CMHoHo 

Ctuuvh. 


PiwiiyNito. 


WOTtema 
Uethodiik 


timm. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


t 


1863 


17,987 


6,748 


2.87S 


2,7»4 


32,37!: 


l8Ao 


14.111 


7.430 


3.090 


1,672 


'sa.'jia 


1870 


12,380 


6,583 


2,180 


1,573 


22.7i: 


1875 


10,725 


5.608 


1,6SA 


1,372 


ID.MI 


1880 


7J30 


3,902 


1,702 


1.716 


U,rM» 


1885 


6,791 


.1.000 


l.Q3» 


I.ISB 


10,966 


1800 


6.556 


2,600 


702 


900 


9.;$ti 


1891 


6.347 


2.570 


702 


.S75 


0,4» 


1892 


4.928 


2.312 


702 


7.>0 


».m 


1893 


4/200 


2.300 


702 


7.'iO 


8,012 


1894 


3.521 


2,068 


644 


GST 


6,910 


•1895 


1,920 


1.023 


351 


438 


3.:« 


1895-0 


3.8^4 


1.97G 


569 


{te7 


7,0M 


1806-7 


3,537 


1.888 


652 


750 


6.;i!7 



* six luoiilbs. 

The number of persons entitled to State aid daring 1897 was 3o— K 
clergymen of the Churcli of Enghind, 10 Homnn Catholics, 4 Vnti/f 
terians, and 5 Wcsleyan Methodtsta. 

At the Census of 1^91 the number of adherenta to each of tb« 
natiiiiis, witli the ch-r*^ r*'gi»tered for tlie celebnilion of marria^^, 
given below. The t^Ue also ahow« tlte average numl>or of ailhtfcfl* 
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eadi d(>nonunation compared with the number of olergynien in active 
vice : — 



DonotnkuitloD. 


aetnr. 


Adherents. 


I>r<iportJon 
ol Mlh«miu to 


Church of EugtAnd 


333 

1 
205 
•••••• 

iifl" 

6 

4 

133 

29 

5 

27 

6 

63 

5 

9 

5 

i" 

10 

8 
'"3" 


502,080 

96 

286.805 

253 

lU 

106. 4*U 

2.154 

772 

87.51ft 

20.:i;>4 

2.2i2 

12.344 

768 

24.080 

7.JI50 

2.336 

2.042 

i.03n 

1.320 

10,315 

2.773 

3.787 

5.484 

10,110 

528 

727 

5,469 

1.035 

4.S»e7 

3,136 

11,237 

2.791 


1,510 


Other R[Miienp;tUans ,..„ 

Itoman C'athulio 


95 
073 


Greek Charcb 




Catholic (not defined) 4 




Preabyterian Church of Xcw South Wales . 
PreshytertAii ('hurch of Eost^ru Australia... 
Otht*r Pimhyterianii 


729 
350 
103 


Weileyan Jdothodista „, 


658 


Primitive Methodists 


702 


Other Methodists 


44S 


Baptist Union of N. S. Wale« 


457 


Otner Baptista 


IM 


Cop irrwn ti '^nal 


371 


Lotheran „ 


1,500 


Bible ChristiADS 


260 


CThurchof Christ 


408 


Ohriaiian Brcthrot 




Unitarian .,, 




1.320 


Salvntini) Anny 


1,032 


Other Christian sect! 


476 


Protestants (not defined) 




Hebrews 

Buddhists „ 

Mahometan „ 

Aj^nostic. InfidelfOto. » 

Freethinkers ». 


1,828 


Other secU „ 

^0 denomination.... 




No religion .. ..,.,. .. . 




Ohject to Stato ralt^on 




Not stated, or ill-detiued 








Total 


1,000 


1,123,954 









Fn^m the figures just ji^ven the alwrigiiuil [M)pulfttion, to the number 
of 8,020, have been excluded, and in ciilculating the iiverage number 
of atllierents to each clergyman the Christian Brethren have been in- 
cluded with "other Christian secta" — a heading which also comprises 
23 Koncouformists, 153 Christiau Israelit*?}«, 16 Moravians, 370 
New Chnroh, 345 Cfttholic Aponttdie Cbuivh, 132 Qilvinists, 247 
Quakers, 548 Christadelphians, ami 307 L;itter-day Bnints, besides 302 
pftrsons who call thcMnsolves l^iisectannn Cbristiaim. Taking the whole 
popijhition (less aljoriginea), there were 1,031 pei*son.s on an average to 
fMch clergyman. 

Formerly, religioos statistics were collected every year. It has now 
been <lecidt?d to have only one cidlection half way between the Census 
Ittirifxla, so that new figures will be available every five years. The 
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latest figures at the pi-esent time Jire those for 1894. \t\ that y«»r 
the number of pereons attending? Divine Service on Sumiays avcrugv<l 
390,807. This number represents the attemlance of rnJuIta only; 
if sciiool children Mere included tlic number wouJJ be about 500,000, 
AVhen the .spar.sene«s of the population in some p.irta of the country 
is considered, the church atteudiince will appear veiy large, and 
thou;^h apparently less tlian found in the colony of Victoria, it is 
proportionately much greater than in England, The number of adult 
attendants on Divine Service in IK90 was returned at 300,890; for 
1885 it was 203,379 ; and for 188], 213,044 ; 80 that there haa been 
a gradual increase, fairly keeping pace with the population. The relative 
numbers of each denomination in attendance have remain&l very much Uie 
same for several years past. In 1881 the Church of England had the 
largest attendance, but from 18S4 the Church of Rome has taken the !i«d. 
The figures showing the attendance at Divine Service on Sunday* 
for eacli of the principal denominations are given hereunder. Sunday- 
school children are not included. The authorities of the Salvation 
Army return the nunilicr of att-ondants at their services as 52,250, 
whereas the CeJisus returns showe*! 10,312 only aa the number of soldiers 
enrolled. It ia very probablt*, therefore, that a great proportion of 
those who attend the Army services are nominally members of ofher 
denominations : — 



Denominaliou. 



Number of I [*ro)iortlon oC 
dUtinL'l ucnKins D«nuiiitnatlotit 

nttendinjr Httetiitinir 

XMi-loc Service. DKiri« Scrvicv. 



Chnrch of England . 

Komau Catholic 

Prcflhy tcri All 

Weatejiui Metboditt., 

Other Methodists 

Con gTcgationolist . . . . . 

lUptiftt 

SAlvAtion Army 

Other Disnuminatioiia 



Total. 





I'er cent 


0:^.9.19 


17*0 


97,115 


30-7 


-l'i,938 


35-7 


07.075 


702 


iw.HnS 


41*4 


12.27S 


46-4 


7,880 


54-4 


•52,230 


1000 


6,427 


8-7 


390,807 


31 



' Fl^iTM of prevloiw year. 

The Church of ,£ngland is the largest religious denomination in thr 
colony, whetlier jiidged Uy the numher of professed adherents, tif 
number of clergy, or the numlter of buildings uswd for Divine Servian 
During the year 1894 there were 6.S9 churches belonging to tiu» 
denomination, ami 949 buildings and dwellings used for public worship 
accommodating altogether 129,625 persons; and the att€uidance of dis- 
tinct persons, counting only adults, Mas 93,930. The numljor of cl«rgT 
registered under Acts 19 Vic. Nos. 30 and 34, for the celf^bratioo S 
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marriages, was 331. liosidis the clergy regularly ordained, there were 
233 laymen licensed to i>ei-ff»nn service. The Church provides a 
l>ar8ona^e in 194 [larislietf} besides 23 residences which are not church 
property. The approximatw numlier of services performed during tlio 
year, including week-day servicea, was 62,076. The Jiumber of com- 
municants atfords a special teet of the progress of T'hurch membership. 
The reci-d for 1802 was 23,040; for lKy3, l'o,104 ; and for 1S'J4, 
20,517. The baptisms peri'ormed in lf<y4 numbcreil 13,902, and tho 
rite of oonfirmatioii was admijiisU»retl to 1,538 males and 2,404 females. 
The Church of England in the colony is governed by a iMetropolitan, 
who is also Primate of Australia and Tasmania, and five other Bishops, 
whose sees are Bathursl, Coulhurn, Newcastle, Grafton and Armidale, 
and Riverina. By an .Vet passed in I8S1, provision w»ls made for the 
creation of cttrporate bixlies of trustees, in which property belonging to 
the Church of England may be vostcd, and trusts for various dioceses 
have lieen formed under the Act. They are entitled to hold, on behalf 
of the Church, all real and personal property which may be assigned to 
them by grant, will, or otherwise. 

The Roman Catholic Church is presided over by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Sydney, assisted Ity a Coa<ljutor Bishop, un<l(_'r whom are the 
Rurt'ragan bishops of Bathurst, Goulburn, GrKfton, Aluitland. Armidale, 
and Wilcannia, the whole colony forming an eccle.siastical province- 
No fewer than twenty-six religious orders are represented in the colony. 
In 1894 there wei-e 300 priests licensed to celebrate marriiiges. The 
number of Roman Catholic Churches properly so c^l]led was 400 ; besides 
tliese, there wnre 790 buildings or dwellings used for Divine Service. 
The accommodation affordml by Uie churches amounted to about 09,331 
sittings, with standing accommodation for 39,280 persons in addition, 
t%.nd the attendance of distinct persons, counting only adults, was 
97,115. A return issued by the Church authorities gives the number of 
religious brothers as 179, and the number of uims as 1,510. 

The various branches of the Presbyterian Church in tht) colony liad, 
daring 1894, 203 churches used for public worship ; there wero also 
515 public buildings or dwellijigs occasionally used for the same 
purpose. The numi>er of ministers was 162, of whom 144 were oon- 
uecteil with the Presbytfjrian Chui-ch of New South Wales, 4 with 
the Pi-esbyterian Church, Synod of Eost^^ni Australia ; 2 with the 
Pi-esbyteriau Chiirxh of Eastern Australia, rp<x)nstituted Syni^l ; 1 
'with the PrcHbycerian Church of Eastern Austmlia unattachetl, and 
1 with the Presbytonan Church, unconnected. The accommoda- 
tion provided in churches was 07,633 sittings, an<l the nttendanco 
■numl>ered about 42,938, not including Sunday-school children. The 
Presbyt^riau Church of Now South Wales had 10,101 cnnnimnicants, 
und arlministered 2,006 baptisms dui*ing the year. For the pur- 
poseit of this Church, tho colony is divided into fourteen Pi-esbyteries, 
•jach cnmprifiing a numlwr of sepfirato charges, to each of which a 
3Iiuister is appointed. The management of the afiairs of the ChurcK 
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is controlled by a General Assembly, which siu annually, nncl 
of MiuiRters and Elders fitim the Charj^es within the different Pi 
teno.s. It 13 presided over by a Muderator, who in elect«^d by t&« 
fivubyteries, who also nominate rt'prGsentativesto the Fedt^ral AenemUy. 
The tirst jV^enibly of the Preftbyterian Charch of New 8outh WtJet 
was held in lt^ti5. By Act of FarliiiracnC thu Assembly has jMjwer to 
^ant permission to trustees to mort«rage Church property, and trosttxs 
are auihoriBod to hold pro|>erty for the Church generally. 

The Wcsleyan Methodiste in Australia received from the Kngltsh 
Conference, in 188+, an independent constitution. Thero arc ei^fot 
districts into which the Wesleyan Methodist communion is dividitd. 
Throughout the colony there are 413 churches and 471 other preac^ufi^ 
plAces, with sittinjL^ to the number of 93,'J17 in all. The denomination 
has in its service 140 rejrnlar clergy and -517 local preachers. Tlw 
number of church nieml>ers ia miid to be 10,10:i. of whom 1,H6 acv 
communicants ; and the attencUnce of adherents at I>ivine Hervic* is not 
less than 67,675, not including cluldren. The Wesleyaii Mmthodift 
Cliurch Propicrty Act af ISKI* ]irovidcs for the app<»intmrnt i>f tmxum 
to hold all lands acquired by jfift, doviije, purchase, or othorwi», 
under a deed, a model of which forms a Hclkedule to tbrt Act; aad 
the me^uiuro gives power to a majority of tJiu trustees to ni*jH^B:a^ 
exchange, or lease Church propprties. It also provides for tbe apprjiat' 
ment of n OustiKiian and an .Voting Custodian of Deeds, whi> arr t4» hm 
notified by the President of the Conference, anfl their names jtiibliiihed 
in the frov^rnmt'nt Oazetf'% and regifltenxi in the Land Titles OffteL 
The Tont;a Di.stnct and 8outh Sea Missions are attjtched to the 2i«v 
8outh Wales Conferejice. 

The Primitive Methodiata, United Methodists, and other Metboilte 
have OS churches and 2.") othor biiildingH, and 41 cl»Tgy ; tlie acc< 
dation provided will seat 19,070 ijeraons ; and the attendance at 
.Service is tiUmt 10,300. 

The Congregational Church has 61 churches, as well as 47 buildings or 
dwellings used for worship ; and the sittings provided will acoomnodrit 
21,465 persons. Tlie dergy Uceiised to ceU>brat« marriages nt:t^■*^'• ^ 
and the attendance at Divine Senrico on Sundays averages abou 

TI)o vainous Ilaptist Churches in the colony have '29 lioeuseii mtn; 
with 32 chuixdies and •^>9 suIiool-houHes or uth4?r buildiugs di 
public w<irship ; the Sunday attendunce aveiapea 7.S80 (K-rsnns, 
there is sitting accommodation for 1"2,719, The Baptist Uniuii tri Stu 
8outh Waif^ is not incorptiratwl, ;ind ao cannot legally Intld | 
in trust for the denomin;ition. Annual sessions, with balf>yi 
nsseiiiblics, are held, presided over by a Chaiminn, who is «lt 
annually. For se\-eral sesnionn a draft t^onatitutinn ban liooij und«rl 
conMidemtion of the Union, which, amongst other matters^ 
that all prctpcrties which now belong or may hereafter accn>e to 
Union shaJl be held under a Model Trust Deod, by Trustees to be <Mr 
appointwl. 
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M ^^^'^ S&lviition ArDty was establuihed in Australia in \Hi52. Melbourne 
' WU^ miuje tlie I'bief centre for Austnilasia under th» commajid of & 
CoiuiuisHioner, and Sydney was constituted the lieadcjuartei-s for New 
South WaluSf with a Hepurute cluef uttic«r, whu is teruied Culonel, 
in ctmim.'ind, all otficers and Tnpndjers bearing militjirv titles ami 
designationH, The various ranks aie (.'oruniissioner, Colonel, Uri^adier, 
Major, Statf-Captiiin, Oaptjiin, Adjutant, Ensign, Lieutenant, and Cndct, 
The rank and tile consibt of serjieant-majm-s, nergeants, and soldiers, 
There are also treasuiTrs and secretanes in coi-pa. Persons whri are in 
sympathy with the Salvation Army, but whojiavenot sulwcribed to the 
'' -iVrticles of War"— which combine a confession of faith and a |jledge 
aj^'aiiist the use of intoxicating' liquors and baneful drugs — form an 
Auxiliary Lea^e acd eontribut*! to the funds of the Army. Persons 
»U*sirousof nietnWrship are publicly receivwl, after one montli's probation 
and subscription to the "Articles of War," and are then attached to 
the corps stationed nearest tlieir place of residence. The Arnn' has only 
10 officers licensed to celebrate niorrin^es, but hajs 209 buildings used 
for service, acvommodating 40,1S6 ]H>!rson.s. The number of pcrsonA 
att^'ndinij Sunday service is Ktatetl by the authorities to be 52,250. 

Be«ide«. those aV>ove enumenited, there are other distinct religious 
bodies, for the most jmrt Protestant denominations, with clergy licensed 
by the State to celebrate marriages. TJie number of clergy ministering 
to these in IJ^HI was 37; the churches, school-houses, and pultlic buililings 
Uftod for Divine Ser\'ice numbered 79; and the attendance was about 
6,427 persons. 

The number of regi.stered ministers belonginj^ to all fiiiths was 1,241, 
and the churches numbered 2,049. in addition to which there were 3,OG7 
dwellings or other buildings used for public worship. The accommoda- 
tion providwl would seat about 50.'i,9(>5 pei'sous. The average attend- 
ance was about .390,800. 

Nearly all the religious bodies maintain Sunday-Bchools. The attend- 
4Lnce of children at the Sund.-iy-schools of the leading denominations, 
with the number of schools and teachers during 18^4, was : — 



DfOMKninatiofi. 



I No. of 

!K-h<Kll5. 



Somber of tcarhora. 



Stale, yemalo. INiUt 



Av«nLpo att4fnHAni!0 
of Acbolora. 



Male 



Female. ToteL 



Oburch of Kogbuid... 

Hoiiian Cithofic 

Prcsbytofiaii 

"WcHluyiin iVlcthotliat 
<9thor MethodiaU .... 

"Congregational 

^aptiMt 

f^HhAtinn Army 

^tb«r Deaorai nations 

Total 



590 


1,190 


50o 


322 


24« 


570 


3:>U 


1.490 


llW 


52S 


70 


soy 


42 


179 


9.3 


95 


39 


107 


2,040 


4.80S 



2,837 
1,183 
1.05!i 
1J44 
512 
451 

20:* 

140 



4,033 

1,5)0 

1,034 

3.24U 

I.IMO 

8'20 

3«2 

225 

247 



15,670 

10,094 

I 5.201 

I 10,924 

I 3.3l»l 

2.002 

; 8.U 

I 010 



20,842 
13.918 

H,h52 

ia,2or. 

4,140 

3,418 
1„VJ3 

l.OUl 
1,010 



8.263 13,131 



51,025 1 60.105 



36.512 

24,012 

12,113 

24,189 

7.537 

K.OetO 

2.852 

1,915 

1,920 

117.130 
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The attendance shown in the preceding table amounts to 47 per cent. 
of the total childi^'n between tlje ag;«Si of 7 and 15 years, inclufiivr, 
at which ages children peiiernily attend Sunday-schools* The number 
of Suiiday-Bchools and tetichers, and the attendance dnring each of tho 
ten v^^'it-a ended 1894, were ; — 









AwTKgK attcTiilaucic cd Srholjin, 


Teu. 






_ _ 
















Mile. 


Fenwle. 


ToteU 


less 


1,513 


0,086 


37,001 


46,531 


&4,S&S 


ISSQ 


1.59Q 


10,759 


47,307 


56*354 


103.661 


1887 


i,gu 


10,749 


4s,aaa 


f>8,m)9 


107,832 


ISS8 


1,724 


11.267 


5fl.5M 


61.735 


11231 


laSB 


1,8^2 


11.6B8 


5t!,77S 


63,81>fi 


I1G»674 


ill? 


1,840 


12,(139 


54.320 


G7»3G5 


121.885 


1,887 


la^lCft 


54,932 


68,5<e 


1^524 


1690 


i,etB 


\%im 


5l,73fi 


66,673 


llJ^4t2 


idm 


1,969 


12,180 


51,958 


60,187 


llSJt.T 


18&1 


2,tHM 


13.131 


5I,0:>5 


Gti,105 


117,130 
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IN one particular New South Wales, in common witli all the provinces 
of Australasia, differs greatly from other countriea, especially 
those of the Old World : wealth ia more widely distributed, and the 
violent contrast between rich and poor, which seems so pecnliur a phase 
of old-world civilization, finds no parallel in thesti southern lands. 
That there is poverty in the colonies is unhappily true ; but no one in 
Australasia is born into conditions from which it is not easy to escape; 
and that hereditary pauper class, which forms so grave a menace to the 
freedom of many States, has, therefore, no existence here. 

It is estimated that in the Unite<l Kingdom nine persons in every 
hundred possess proi»erty to the amount of JCIOO ; whereas in the 
trolonies the proportion is not less than 15 per cent. This baro state- 
Inent shows the great difference bftweeu the conditions of life in 
Australasia and in the richest country of Europe. No poor rate is 
levie<i in the colonies ; and although from time to time the assistance 
ttf the State is claimed by, ami gnmted to able-bodied men who are 
Unable to find employnietit, that assistance has hitherto generally taken 
the form of wages und nitions allowed for work specially provided by 
the State to meet a condition of the labour market which is abnormal. 

The chief efforts of the authorities in the cause of charity are tlirected' 
bowanls tho rescue of the youiig from criminal companionship and 
bempUition to crime, the 8up|>ort of the aged and infinu, and the care of 
fche imbecile or insane ; and in granting assistance to private institu- 
tions for the cure of the sick and injured, and to societies established 
for U»e puqmse of relieving th« pressing necessities of thoa? of the 
poorer classes who, thj-ough improvidence, and lack of employment by 
the breadwinner of the family, find themselves temporarily m want. 
feven where the Goveniment grants aid for philanthropic purj^oses, 
^he management of the institutions supervising the ex|>enditure is in 
trirate hands; and in addition to State-aidti) institutions, thorn are 
.umerous other private charities whose efforts for the relief of those 
'horn penun,'. sickness, or misfortune has afflicted am beyond all praise. 
The rescue of the young from crime is attempted by means of Indus- 
ial Schools, where children who have been abandoned by their natural 
lattlians, or who are likely, from the poverty or incapacity of their 
ifents, to bo so neglected as to render them liable to lapse into crime, 
ft; taken care of, educated, and afterwards apprenticed to usefxiL 
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callings ; and of reformatories where children aro scquf^teretl who h 
already coinniitted crime, but the accotuinodatiou in the latter class 
institution in at prestmt very limited, and nii^ht well be extended. 



Public Hospitals. 

In the chR])ter dealing with Vital Stati.stics it is pointed 
that the number of deaths caused by accident is very great 
arises from the peculiar nature of tho occu|>ationH in which a larp- 
proportion of tlie. mliilt male jK>|tubi.iion is employed. Though Nf* 
South Wah'S has long been settled, it« resources are by no tueaiu 
deveIopt!d, and many men are at work far away from tlie home com- 
forts of everyday Hfi% and from home attendance in ca^e of sicknea 
or injury. Hospitals are therefore absolutely essential under Ur 
conditions of life in the country districts of the colony, and they tn 
accordingly found ui <?vei-j' imjiortant country town. At the clow of 
the year 18i)(j there were 107 hospitala or infirmaries in oi»eration of 
nearing coiupletiou in tiie colony, a& shown by tlie following tablB;^ 



Uas|>ltals. 


Melntpolltui. 


Conn try. 


ItoteL 


Subsidised 


8 
2 

1 
1 


I 


lOS 


}Coa-8ttbftidtBed 


3 


Privately enJowed 

tiovcrameut 


1 




1 








Total 


lii 


9o 


107 







The number of beds in Uk'SG institutions was 2,97i>, of wl- 
vere intcnd*'d for ttnliniiry eases, und 354 for infectious r.- 
average cubic space per bed varied, in the metmpolitan ar**.t 
3,135 feet in the Sl. CJeorge's Cottjige Ilospiial, Kogunvh, anu 
in the Sick Childrei^s Hospital, Glebe ; and in the country, briwiwj 
1,839 feet in the institution at Taree (Manning Kiver), and 4*^, 
feet in that at Coll are ndabri. During the year, 2C,G97 |>eTSi>n3 
under treatment as indoor patients. Of this number, 1,701 
from the pitvious year, and 24,096 were ndn»itted during 1890. 
■were discharged 22.142 persons, either as cured or relievtxi or at 
own rcfpifst, and 773 as past all human flBsiBtnnce, while 2,0?»9 
The number remaining in hospital at the close of the year was, tht^fffol^ 
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7!23. The following stAtement shows the number of admisaiona, diB- 
i&i'gee, and deaths for tho past ten yewrs : — 



pAtienlk under 
trcAtlDCtiL 



Number 

Dbtcbiugvda 

cured, etc 



DmUia. 



Mumbw. 



Nnmbvr of 

1 Pfttient* At Um 

P«rc*nt UDditr I cIom of year. 



1887 


13,438 


1KI40 


1.190 


8-9 


1.108 


1888 


15,176 


12.569 


1,424 


9-4 


X,183 


1889 


16.865 


14,077 


1,477 


8*8 


i.Sll 


1890 


17.041 


14,386 


1.301 


8-0 


;,r94 


1891 


19.096 


I«,183 


1.577 


8-3 


1.^36 


ISM 


19/214 


16.372 


1,440 


7-5 


1.402 


1893 


*iO,424 


17,461 


1,498 


7-3 


1.465 


18M 


23,582 


20,259 


1.682 


71 


1.641 


18BS 


25,497 


21,960 


1.829 


7*2 


1.708 


1896 


26.697 


22,915 


2,059 


7-7 


1,723 



Tho number remaiuio^j; at the close of Llio year may be taken as 
sprcsenting tlie average number lesident. It will be seen from tho 
ible that the increase in the number of putieutH has been fairly 

;ular, ho that the proportion of the population to be found in lioapitals 

about the same in eacli year, the average in 11:^96 being 1*3 per 
lousand. 

The death rate p<.^r 100 persons under treatment during the past ten 
was 7 '9, while the rate for 1896 was 7*7, or 0*2 below tho 
lial averas^e. The rate for each year is stated above. The death 
kte of hospitals iu New South Wales, compared with those of Kurope, 

undoubtedly very l»igh. The number of fatal cases is swollen 
the iacluslon of the deaths of persons already moribund when 
Imitted, and of persons in the last stage of phthisis. It has elsewhere 

'n pointed out that deaths from aceideuta form a very tx>nsideruble 

►roportion of the total number registered — a circumstance due to the 

Lture of the occupations of the people, and the dangers incidental to 

ioneering enterprise. A large majority of the accidents thut occur, 

rhen not immediately fatal, are treated in the hospitals ; and, indeed, 

lese institutiori8i especially in country districts, ore for the most 

trt maintaine<l for the treatment of surgical cases. Wlien these 

Ircumstancea are taken into consideration Uie cause of the apporeikt 

:cesB of deaths in the hospitals of the colony will at once be under- 

Applicaciona for admission into the metropolitan hospitals are made 

the Government Medical OlBoer, and it is the duty of that officer 

ttHsigu the eases to the dilTereut hospitals and nsyluum in accor- 

?e with tlie nature, seventy, and special character of the ailments 

»n which the patieutH are sutVering, and the accommodation available 

kt the various institutions. The number of u[»plication« dealt with 

inng 189G was 1J,-51, as compaivii with 9,747 iu the preceding year. 
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Of thp appHciinta during 1896, 1,989 received orders for the 
Hospital, l,lSi» ftr the Prince Alfred Hospital, 1,066 for the 8ydi 
Hospital, 281 for Moorclili', and 44 for the Ciirrington CV»nvaiesc«nt 
Hospital ; whilst 2,706 were recommended for admission to the Asvlum* 
for the Infirm and Destitute, 4,326 received orders for ouUloor trrat- 
ment, 16G obtained ord^ers for trusses, and 54 orders for 8pecla<,'I«i 
There were 430 applicants, or 3'5 per cent, of the whole number, »ho 
wore refust^i relief, as not being tit subjects for aid. It is necesaary to 
be»ir in mind that these figures represent cases, not individuals. In 
some instances the same person has been in an institution several tiaa 
during the year. 

The amount expended by the State in the year 1896-7 for the main- 
tenanee of tlie sick poor was XI 2,230, the principal beneficiaritii bring 
the Prince Alfred Haspital, tite Sydney Hospital, tlie Moorcliff Hospital, 
and the Carrington Convalescent Hospitul. For the last six and a Julf 
years the avonige amount jiaid by the Government for the D1aLnt«^IllO^' 
of sick persons has been £1 l,7S3. These sums are in addition to Xl.'i.SnS 
gnvnted during 1896-7 to tlie principal hospitals — namely, £9,-i«M 
to the Sydney Hospital ; £3,S7G to the Prince Alfred Hospi'ul ; £(14- 
to the Carrin^on Hospital ; £I,4.'iO to the Hospital for Sick Childipn - 
and to £36,782 paid on account of country and suburban bospitaU, 
namely, special jiranta, £7,550 ; general subsidy, £28,469 ; and in «d 
of building fuuds, £763 ; while towaitls the runt of Mix>rcliff $dA 
Vict4_»ria L(»<lge the trovomment paid £3.'>0, and the exfienditow on 
the State Hospital at Little Bay amounted to £9,788 f<jr tlie y»r. 
According to the hospital accounts, the total expenditure of the OorfrO' 
nient in connection with the hosj>itals in tfie Metropolitan aren i> 
for the last live years. £36,674 per ivnnum, the amount for 1 - 
£41,275; while on the country hospitals the expenditure by 
totalled £34.002 for the last year, the average for live years bein-. 
These amounts are irrespective of payments for attendance on A ' 
eK|tenses atU'iiding special outbreaks of disease in i^nntry 
which are met from the gcneiid iiip<]icAl vote ; ixml the maint^nan.^ i; 
the Asylums for thr* Infirm and Destitute of a large number of dirvuJ' 
and incurable hospitid cases. 

The mere mention of this liberal State expenditure for the rdirfrf' 
the sick might, without explanation, lead to a tnisiipprrhcxicioe 
with regard to the amount of destitution in the community. It i* 
desirable, therefore, to state that out of the 12,251 persons *l»l 
applied for hospital treatment at the Government expense, or 6f 
admission to the Asylums for the InBrm and Destitute durinC 
the year 1896, only "4,233 were natives of New South Wfcla 
while 980 cauie from the other Austnvlasian colonies, 5,920 ffOij 
the United Kingdom, and 1,1 IH from other countries, incluJii 
Chinese and Japanese, and 13y Indians, It is rather remarkable) 
while the natives of the United Kingdom form less than a <)Ui 
the total population of the colony, they furnish, neverthele*s. 
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1 one-half of those seeking hospital relief. The total number of applicants, 
' excluding the natives of New South Wales, was 8,01 H, of whom 532 
had been less than twelve months in the colony, 375 less than six 
months, and 132 less than one month. It is not an infrequent occur- 
rence to finil patients who apply for hospital relief admit that they luivo 
arrived din»ct fi'om a nei^libouring colony, solely for the purpose of 
ohtaining tins relief. Many arrive in the last stage of phthisis, or iu a 
I condition of chronic ill-health, and the adoption of some legislation, such 
[ as exists in other colonies, to prevent the influx of persons likely to 
I become a charge upon the State, is a pressing necessity. 

Little exact information is to hand respecting the outdoor relief 

afforded by hospitals, this form of charity not being so important aa 

' imloor relief ; nevortheless, the number of attendances during 1896 was 

• 111 ,003, and estimating four attendances to each person, 27,773 persons 

[were relieved. 

Omitting from consideration the Government establishment at Littlo 

y, the expenditure in 189ti of all the hospitals of the colony, for 

urposes other than building and repairs, was £109,782, representing an 

verage of £40 6s. per hnd. This sum is somewhat in excess of the 

uth, as a deduction should be made for out-patients, but the informa- 

ion is not available. The average cost of ench indoor patient treated 

|was £4 10s. 4d. The subscriptions and donations received from private 

B>ers}ons amounted to £.'>!, 459, including receipts from patients to the 

pkmount of XI l.dGl ; and the miscellaneous receipts amounted to £6,803 ; 

in all, £61,262 from private sources and from patients. From tlie State 

jbhe sum of £63,685 was received, so that the total revenue of hospitals 

om all sources was £124,947. The following statement shows the 

t»\-enue and ex|>enditure of these institutions for the year 1896: — 



Bcvenae and ExpondiUire. 


UotropoUtftn. 


Couniry. 


K«w South Wales. 


Xeceipt»— 
Ooveminent ftid 


£ 

29,183, 

20,3S9 

3,46-2 


£ 

34.502 

34.070 

3,341 


£ 

G3,G85 


Private contributiona ,.,. 


54,459 


Other sources 

Total receipt* 

Elxpeiidituff — 

Building and repairs 


6,8U3 


53.034 


71,913 


124,947 


2.003 

41.249 

3,912 


«.30g 

50.732 

7,889 


ll,2U 


' Maint*-iianco fiutluding SAluriec) 
Miscelloneoua 


97.981 
11,801 


Total cxpienditare 




48,084 


72.929 


120.993 





The exjienditure in connection with the Little Bay Hospital has not 

sen included in the 6gures stated ahove, that institution being entirely 

the hands of the Government. At this hospital, 3,38.S jiatienta were 

tted during the year. The average number resident daily was 204, 
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and the arerajDfe stay in hiwpital of dischiirged patients was 31*3 
Ther« wt'.re 120 dt^llis, rikI 1,641 putientH wure discharged cured, 
relieved, and 40 unrelieved. Tlio number of lepers under detei\tioni 
the lazaret on 31fit December, 1895, was 37, and ut the end of IK 
Ifi. The expenditure on the Little Hay Hospital during 1896 
£12,091.', so that the total expenditure of the State on hospitals auioantj 
to £75,777. The gross expenditure by the Uoyemuient during the Hnrij 
ci*l year 1896-7 upon all liospitaU and asylums, with the exception^ 
Mylums for the insane anil Mission Stations for Aborijo^es, wan X205,53| 
or inclusive of these institutions, iSG^jOSO. This sum includes £10t^59 
expended on the asylums for the intirm and destitute ; £5,000 for t| 
support of women and children in l>enevolent asylums ; £7,310 for 
nuLintenance of dt»ierted children, paupers, *fcc. ; £8,250 granted U» 
Benevolent iSociety, Sydney ; and £;i,500 to the Henevoleni S<Ki 
KewoAstle. The Uovei-nment iuRtitutions for the relief of destit 
adults, viz., the two asylums at Parramatta, the asyluniB at IJve 
Kewington, and Hookwood, and the cottage homes for married couples 
Parramatta, contained altogetht^r 3,375 inmates at the end of 1806. " 
numlier of inmates in each institution will bo found in tables on pA^Y« 7 
and 74^, but, in a<idition to the indoor relief, considerable aid is ext*;; 
to the outside poor. Apart from medical advice and medicines, ould 
relief consists largely of supplies of provisiona Information show 
the full extent of the relief thus afforded at all institutions is not avaiU 
but the goods graluit<iU8ly distributed at the benevolent Asylui 
Sydney, during the year 189fi, were aa follow r — Bread, 400,OjS7 \*^y% 
flour, ii04,933 lb. ; meat, 195,343 lb. ; tea, 22,095 Jb ; sugar, 100.394 II 
sago, «,905 lb ; rxcf^, 3,590 lb. ; ontrrical, 8,009 lb. ; arrowroot 
corntiour, 162 lb. ; and milk, 513 quarts. Boot« and blankets fo 
portion of the bounty distributed; and, in addition, a sum of m 
was granted in payment of rent allowances, so that many of the n 
were aasisted by the helping hand of this deserving charity in their 
homes. The cost of provisions distributed during the year was £i,3i 
for onlinary cjusch, and £4,05G special relief to tlie unemployed, o 
total of £8,623, and money allowances amounted to £2,185. 

Besides hospitals properly so-called, there exist various instituti 
for the recejition of fallen women ; for the treatment of th« blind, ( 
the deaf and dumb ; for the relief of consumptives ; for ministenni 
the wants of de.stitute women ; for granting casual aid to in£gl 
persons ; for the help of discharged prisoners, and for nuuiy otbor H 
poses which rouse the charity of the people. Stepe are now bctii^ tMI 
towards the establishment of a new Hospital for Consuniptives, whi 
the treatment of persons suffering from phthisis may be carried 
under the most favourable conditions, and in the light whicli the 
medical knowled;;e has thrown upon tliis InHidiims disease. 

The Infants' Home, Ashfipld ; the Hospital for Sick Childnm, GWl 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, Newtown, hc«A 
other institutions in different parts of the colony, receive he^ fi* 
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tbc State ; but they are mamtAined pn'ncipally by private contributions. 
Tlie management of tbeife, and, imleed, of almost all institutions for the 
relief of the sick, i& in the hands of comniittees elected by persons 
subscrihini; towards their support. Tn athlition to thf* aljove, there are 
Beveral institutions under the control of the Boman Catholic body, and 
support-ed entirely by private cliarity. At the City Night Hefuge and 
8oup Kitchen there were no Iprs than 105,8.50 meals given during 1896, 
and shelter was provided in 47,450 instances. 



The 



Destitute Childrex. 



The problem of dealing with destitute cliildrpn and those liable from 
their environment to become erimtnal is naturally suhx)unded with very 
great difficulty, and its solution was attempted many years ago by the 
establishmout of tho orphanages at Farramatta and the destitute 
cluldreii's asylum at Randwick, as well as tht; Vernon Traininf^ Ship 
for boys, and the Biloela Reformatory and Industrial Kcliool for girls. 
The svHtem of crowding children in large ostiiWi8hnieiit.s was rightly 
considered as open to many f^&ve objections, and in 1880 a scheme of 
separate treatment was inaugurated. Accordingly an Act was passed 
by the Tjpjpslature, empowering the formation of a Board, to whose 
charge the destitute or neglected children of the colony wero rntrustecl 

The rttate f^hildren's Rcdi<'f Board commentu^d its operations on tlie 
5tU April, 1881, with 24 boys and 35 ^rls, or a total of ii9 children. 
During; thf» sixt^^n years of its existence, tho Board hafi dealt with no 
less thau H,387 children, who have been removed for boarding out 
from the State institutions of the colony, and others partly supported 
by public contributions. Of that number, 4,716 children had been 
either discharsjeil to their pan^nis or otherwise removed from the 
control of the Board, so that there were remaining under its charge 
on the 0th April, 1897, 3,071, of whom 2,0yr> were boys and 1,580 were 
girls. Of these children, 2,080, or \^^Xi lK>ysand l,ir)2 i^irls, were boarded 
out to persons deemed to be eligible after strict inquiry by the Board. 
The rates of paympnt range from r>e. to lOs. per week, the higher rates 
Iwing i>aid for infants under one year, who retjuire more than ordinary 
care. A strict supervision is exercised by the officers of the Board in 
order to see that the children are not ill-treated or neglected, and in 
addition to tliis there are voluntary lady viuitors in all parts of ilie 
colony who keep a constant watch upon these children of the Stat^^. 
Bottidestheboorded-out children, there were also, in A|>ril, 1897, 126 who 
had be<>n mlopfce^l without pa>Tuent, and who were, in the main, treated by 
their foster-j^iai-ents as though they were thoir own kin ; 55 of these 
adopt<*d t'hildren were boys, and 71 were girls. Then there were 497 
Ivoys and 363 girls, or 860 children in all, who were apprenticed but were 
still umior tho control of thi' Board. It is asserted that the practical 
success of the boarding-out system is exemj 
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shown in tlipsp figurps. TTpwarHs of thirteen hundred children have grown 
up and been taught useful trades and protitable occujmtiouK, manj of 
whom would otherwise have drifted iiito the criminal or pauper 
population. 

During thp year, 1,">10 iippliaitionH were received by the Board for 
Stale Children. Of these applications, 1,070 were inquirt»d into by ths 
Insjiectors uttaclied to the Department, with the n>sult that 769 wew 
approvfd of, and 301 were refused — in moat cases because the cliaracter 
of the applicants did not appear to come up to the standanl rctjuiml 
by the Hojird. The system of placing delicate young children out 
to nurse with he-althy matronly women in the country districts bw 
been found to work well. In April, 1897, there were 93 nicb 
children under control, at a total cost of X2,090 ; and thero were 126 
children under tlic control of guardianH, by whom they bad hem 
adopted, or to whom no subsidy was paid by the State. Of theapprra- 
tices, nearly all the girls were in domcHtic aen'ice, while over seven 
eighths of the boys wero with farmers. The total cost of managing thia 
division during the twelve months was X2,lo0, expended for insp*vtion 
and clothing. Taken a.s a whole, the apprentices are taming out 
remarkably well, and it in very seldom thoro are any serious coaiplaiuu 
either from the children or from thtir guardians. At the close of April, 
lrt07, there were 17 children in the depot, 9 in hospitals, and 137 at tbe 
cottage homes for invalida at Parramatta and Mittagong. AlUiotigh u 
many as 1,136 cidldren parsed through the Central Iloroe at Padiiington 
during the year, owing to the system of prompt removal to the country 
the average daily number at that institution was not more tbao \9. 
During the year, 19 boys and 12 girls died. It is claimed that the STst«m 
pursued by the Board of extending to tlie dependent childr»?n df ihw 
country the privileges of family lifo and homo trainini; in place of tK» 
monotonous and artiticiai style nf living in large asylums hiis liem 
attended with succes.sful results, and the cost to the State, equal lo 
£14 12s. iOd. per child dealt with, orX14 3s. lid. after deducting poranli 
contributions, can scarcely be looked upon as excessive. 

The number of children under the control of the Board for eacfa yctt 
ending April, since 1881, is shown in the following tablo: — 



T««r 








T«u> 








ending 


Bojn. 


GIrU. 


TotaL 


•tMUnR 


Boy 


Olrtt 


MA 


AprU. 








ApHL 








18S1 


24 


35 


59 


ISOO 


1.380 


904 




1882 


40 


63 


103 


1H91 


1.417 


952 




1883 


110 


188 


307 


1892 


1.390 


1.006 


_ ■ 


18S4 


23*2 


320 


552 


1893 


1.472 


i.oe.-* 


2.33; 


18S5 


(iCA 


462 


1,026 


1894 


1,606 


1.203 


2.MJ 


1886 


779 


587 


1,366 


1895 


1.822 


1.352 1 


3. 174 


1887 


1,099 


703 


l,80a 


1H96 


1.054 


1.502 


3.456 


1888 


1.202 


758 


1,960 


1897 


2,086 


1,586 


a,9a J 


ISSQ 


1,316 


8.57 


2.173 


1 
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The ages of children placed out since the inauguration of the Board'a 
'rations are as follow : — 



Arc. 



Kiimbor. 



Undei 


■ 1 year 
under 2 
,. 3' 

M 4 

o 5 

M 6 

., 7 
,. 8 
» 9 
„ !0 

„ H 

M 12 
"8 au(l av 

Total ... 




447 
282 


1 luid 


pears 


•^ .. 




536 


3 ,, 




dsi 


4 *. 




7ui 


5 ., 

6 ,, 


»» 


7ti3 
B21 


7 .. 




793 


8 .. 




870 


9 .. 




830 


10 „ 




6$1 


12 yeai 


Br ..» 


516 
660 








8,387 









The largest number of children dealt with by the Board have been 
:eived from the Benevolent Asvluni, Sydney, 5,1^1 liaving been trans- 
frred horn that institution up to the end of April, 1897 ; while from the 
Bandwick AKvluni ,307, and from tho Orphan Schools, Parramatta, 362 
children have i>eeii taken. The orphan schools were closed in September, 
t886, and the children who would formerly have been sent to them 
now taken charge of by the Board. The remaining children were 
!niove<i from other public imititutions and hospitals : From the Vernon 
nd Sobraon, 3Ci> ; from the Infants* Home, Aahfield, 81 ; from the 
idubtrial School, rnrramatta, 153 ; from the Shaft+tibury Refonnalory, 
195 ; from Little liay Hospital, 30 ; from the Benevolent Anylum, 
fewcaatle, 44; from the Prince AIfi*ed JToypital, 20; from the Children's 
'ospital, 24 ; from tho Sydney Hospital, 17 ; from the Boys' Home, 
^ydalmere, 71 ; from the Carpenterian Refommtorv. 40; from the 
It. Vincent do Paul Home, 74 ; from the Deaf and Dumb and Blind 
Institution, 16; and from other institutions, 1,260; making a totiil of 
,.'187 as aforesaid. The gross amount exjwnde*! by tlie Government 
hiring the year on the State Children's Relief Department, inclufling the 
*arrainatta and Mittagoug Cottage Homes, was X43,602, and i>arents' 
mtributions toward the maintenance of their children amounted to 
:839. 
From returns prepared it is efitimatexl that sinco the initiation of tho 
irding-out system in this colony it has saved not less than £170,000 
the State, and the children individually are more satisfactorily treated 
lan could be the case in crowded institutions. Thenumber of destitute 
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childran in State institutiona, including? boanlors pair! far hy the 
tfoveniineiit, at the end of cacli of Uio past ten years, was as follows;- 



rmr. 


Nnmbob 


T«,. 


Kumbar. 


1887 


1,973 


1S92 


2.239 


188S 


2.001 


I lfl03 


8.50S 


1&89 


2.218 


1894 


2,708 


l8tK» 


2.077 


I8»5 


3.041 


ISSl 


2,111 


1 1896 


3,240 



During the last few years the number luu* largely increased. 

Four industrial schools ftud reformatories ai-e maintained by the 
State. There are the Parramatta Industrial School and the Shafteabary 
Koforniatory for jtprls; the Sobraon training-ship for Hoys ; and the 
Carpenterian Keformatory at Eastwiwd, also for Ixtys. The training bbi)> 
for a long time was uaerl pi-actically as a roforinaU*ry as well ha an indus- 
trial wIkhjI, for the absence of a refoniirttoiy led to many boys apppftriii? 
More tlie Courts bein;^ sent to tlie ship. In Auj^ist, ISO.*), bowpvrr, 
the Carjienturian Reformatory was o{>ened on jjart of t!ie JBruah Furro 
Eatati*, and arrangements were made to receive therein criminal U^VK 
and to subject tbem to proper discipline and to teach them usrful 
tnules. At the end of the year 1896 there wen* 91 boys confined in 
the Institution ; but in the course of 1897 the Minint^r for Public 
Instruction released 39 of the boys, owing to the dcticifiit accommo- 
dation provided by the building. 

The following t-able bIiows the number of ohildnm eon6nod in tbp 
in<1uRtrial schools and rcformatoriea during the last ten ycart Tbf 
bIujj used as the training school for bovH was formerly the Vemoc. 
During 18S7 the industrial school for girls was removed from Biluehi 
Cockatoo Island, to the building formerly occu]>ied by ibo BunOB 
Catholic Orphan School, Parramatta : — 



Yev. 


Vemonor 
Sobnon. 


Pftmunatto 
(fonnorly 
Btlodft). 


SholiMbuo* OrpcBbtfterN iv^tei 
Kcfonuiktory- Befomuktorr.' "^*^ 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1801 
1892 
1083 
1894 
1895 
1896 


203 

209 
227 
308 
290 
278 
303 
349 
380 
331 


90 

93 

87 

64 

SO 

78 

103 

117 

120 

124 


26 
28 
42 
33 
32 
25 
22 
2 
J 
15 


"jio 

91 


319 

330 
356 

:)ot 

342 
38 1 
428 
408 
531 
G61 
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The following tablo gives the nural>pr of destitute cliiJHren in other 
pnljlic ftmi private inatitufcionH daring the ten years cndod 1896 : — 











Stale ClilMreii'ii Bellaf 






Tor. 


RuHlwirk 

▲ayluni. 


Benerolrnt 


InfintR' 

Home. 
Asbfleld. 


Doputmeat. 


other 
Irwtitii- 
liuniL 


TuUl. 




Boudod out. 






1887 


S67 


101 


23 


1,278 




115 


1,784 


1888 


246 


168 


66 


1.341 


108 


14 


1,033 


1880 


216 


151 


118 


1,348 


117 


25 


1,975 


1890 


212 


Ifil 


62 


1,373 


116 


10 


1,940 


1801 


183 


147 


52 


1,389 


122 


23 


1.016 


18»2 


170 


153 


60 


1,4G4 


143 


558 


2,554 


1803 


172 


119 


42 


1,741 


153 


67!) 


2,806 


1894 


148 


83 


59 


l,94K 


146 


842 


3.220 


1895 


146 


135 


5U 


2.26*1 


162 


867 


3.616 


1896 


146 


147 


43 


2.4S8 


152 


879 


3.855 



For the first five years shown in the foregoing stntcmcnfc the nutnljer 
of destitute children averaged 1,910 per annum, or r76 per thousand 
of the Uitftl popuhition ; while for the loat live years tlie yearly average 
was 3,211, or 257 per thousand. The actual increa.se of destitute 
children, however, is not so great els these figures show, for in the early 
part of the periotl tlie returns receive*! from tlie private iuBtitutions 
were not so complete as they are now. 

The appendetl table shows the number of children under 15 years of 
age maintained in refo^raat^>^iesand in charitable institutions of a public 
and private character at the end of 189fi. In the figures relating to 
Go\'emment asylums are included the 2,4f^8 children boarded out by 
the State Children's Relief Departmejit : — 

Inatitiitlaiia. Children. 

Govemmont 3,240 

Public 543 

Church of England 17 

Roman Cfttholio Church 683 

We»Iey*n 19 

SAlvaiion Army 14 

ToUl 4.416 

The number of children suppt^rted by public and private charity at 
the end of 1895 was 4,147, so that thew was an increase of 269 during 
the twelve monthn. The douths of childi-en in charitable institutions 
in 1896 numbered 171. the total for 1895 bein^' 133. In the number 
for each year the deaths of boorded-out oliildrt^n are iacluded. 
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Dkstitute Adults. 

Tlie number of destitute adults, or i»er.sona 15 years of age and over, 
wholly or in part 8uj>ported by th«5 State as iumates of the various 
iiayluma of the cttlony at the cIosp of thn year 1896, was 3,758, of whom 
2,831 wi're uiules, and 927 females. The groat majority of those in the 
asylumH arc persons of very advanced years who aro unable to work. 
Tlio inmates of the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, however, form an 
exception to this rule, as a large proportion of them are destitute women 
who nse the institution as a lying-in hospit^il. The numben* of males 
and females in the various institutions, with the ratio per 1,000 of 
adult population at the close of each of the past ten years, were u 

follow ;— 



Year. 


UftlM. 


Feriiale*. 


Total. 


Pv 1,000 of Adult HopiiblioR. 


HaIil 


Fenuic 


toUL 


1887 


1.719 


471 


2.190 


50 


1-8 


3« 


1888 


1,890 


521 


2.341 


51 


1-9 


tt 


1880 


1,912 


588 


2,500 


61 


2-0 


31 


I81K) 


2,t»39 


582 


2,621 


5-2 


3-9 


31 


ISOl 


2.147 


603 


2,750 


6*3 


1-9 


SI 


18!»2 


2,257 


637 


2,914 


5-4 


2-0 


4*0 


189» 


2,523 


666 


3,189 


60 


2-0 


4'9 


181*4 


2.570 


741 


3.317 


60 


21 


41 


18(»5 


2.851 


781 


3,632 


05 


2-2 


4'« 


18U6 


2.831 


927 


3.758 


6-3 


2-6 


4-7 



The following shows the number of adult« remaining in tho variou 
Benevolent Asylums at the close of the years 1887 to 1896 : — 



T«M. 


if 


1 


1 

> 


Parmmfctta. 


1 


l1 


1 


ll 


TMiL 


Oeonre- 


lUc- 


Couaffo 




11 


5| 






^ 


3 


fttrtot. 


qu&rie-vt. 


HOIIM 


a 


tS 




1887 


77 


366 


767 


644 


258 






35 


28 


15 


%m 


1868 


97 


397 


778 


721 


286 






36 


26 




%M\ 


1889 


S3 


454 


801 


771 


283 


i» 




37 


32 


... 


2,5» 


1890 


92 


4H2 


789 


8«7 


288 


42 




39 


28 


14 


2,ttl 


1S91 


103 


491 


793 


938 


284 


62 




44 


34 


1 


l-fio 


1892 


110 


519 


83(i 


1,000 


312 


43 




51 


41 


2 


2,914 


1893 


65 


577 


887 


984 


332 


43 


202 


53 


40 


« 


xim 


1894 


66 


639 


785 


U95 


321 


43 


379 


42 


40 


7 


X31T 


1805 


105 


637 


844 


1,076 


296 


44 


427 


46 


39 


118 


3,«B 


1896 


105 


662 


779 


982 


345 


44 


503 


48 


39 


191 


3.W 



Tlie Liverpo<>l Asylum and the two large institutions at Parmnuitu 
aro homes for males ; the Benevolent AsyJuiu, Sydney, is tor fcinalei; 
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and the institution at Nfiwington is usnd chjoHy for persons of tliis bbjc. 
Old and indijjtent niarritjd couples liave the use of the Cottage Homes, 
Paniimatta, which were opened in March, 1889. Owing to the asylums 
at Liveqiool and Parramatta becoming overcrowded, the Government, 
during the latter part of 1892, decided to utilise the buildings erected 
at Rookwood several years pi*ev-iously. and intendexl for a reformatory 
for boys, though never used for that purpose ; conswjuently, in ilarcli, 
1803, the preinisf's were opened as an additional asylum for male 
iDmates, of whom thf-re were 202 in the inhtitution at the close of the 
year, 379 at the end of 1894, 427 at the end of 189.'), and 563 at the 
end of 189C. 

In the following table will be found the nuinber of adult male and 
female inmates of all charitable institutions from which information 
watt received at the ulose of 1896 : — 




luititutions. 


MaIcs. Fanuloa. 


Total. 


Oovemmcnt 

Public 

Church of Kogland 


100 
S3 
33 
37 

7 


650 
347 

21 
163 

45 
4 


3.375 

447 

r>4 


Koman CAtbolic 


196 


Salvutioa Arojy » 

Hebrew 


82 
11 






Total 


2,935 


1,230 


4,105 







The above total of 4,1G5 is lower by 80 than the total for 1895, which 
was thehighestoti rpc*»rd, and higher by 250 than the number for 1894. 
During 1896 the deaths of 747 adult-s took place in the various institutions. 

Adding together the numb(^r« of aduka and ehildrnn in order to 
show the proportion, as compared with the whole population, of those 
in the colony dependent on the State for support, the i-atiofl per 1,0(X) 
for the last ten years are found to be as follow : — 



Y«*r. 


Chndrea. 


AduItL 


Total. 


Per 1.000 of 


ChlldrBD under 


Adu!t 


Total 










1 Ifrywn. 


PoptiUUon. 


PopuUtion. 


1887 


1.973 


2.HK) 


4,163 


4-8 


3*6 


4-2 


18S8 


2,001 


2.341 


4.432 


5*0 


3-7 


4-2 


1889 


2.218 


2,500 


4,718 


5-3 


3-8 


4-4 


1890 


2.077 


2.«21 


4,fi9S 


4-8 


8-8 


4-2 


1801 


2,111 


2.750 


4,801 


4-7 


3-8 


4-2 


181)2 


2.239 


2.yu 


5,153 


4-9 


4-0 


4-3 


18ff3 


2.502 


3. ISO 


5,691 


5-3 


4-2 


4-7 


1S94 


2.708 


3.317 


U.0-2;l 


5-6 


4-3 


4-8 


1893 


3,0tl 


3.(i32 


«.(J73 


6-2 


4-6 


S-2 


1896 


3.240 


3,738 


6,998 


6-5 


47 


fi'4 
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The proportion of paupers to tlie whole ]>opiilation shown in tli 
tJible, tIiou;i;h perceptibly increasing, is still small compared with 
of other countries. The proportion of population in tlie United 
Kingdom maintained in the workhouses and other iostitutiona of a 
similar rhara^'ter at tlio cont of the ratepayers was as follows at the 
beginning of the year 1896 : — 

Englaud and Wolca 7'1 per thooBand. 

Scotland 6-3 „ 

Ireland 9-3 „ 

Unit«il Kingdom 7 '3 „ 

ns against 5*2 per thousand in this colony depejident upon the SOU 
for .support, a Bta<€ of things plainly illustrating the happier lot of thi* 
f>eople of AustraliM. There is a large amount of outrloor relief iu the 
L'uited Kini^dom which is not included in the above tigures. If tiiid 
were tJiken into consiileration tlie pro[x*rtion» would be: — England nuA 
Wales, 'J71 j>er thousand; Seotlan*!, 23-9; Ireland, 21*3; and ibe 
United Kin;;dom, '2G'\ per thousand. 

The receipts and diaburseiuents of the charitable institutions in th* 
colony during the year 181*0 were as shown below. The figures do not 
include the money received and expended by several denominatiotAl 
institutions the financial condition of which is not made public: — 

DisburBRQieiita : — 



Receipts : — 

Governiucntmid £94,160 

l*ri vate contributions 26,230 

Other 8ource« 30,620 



Total £151,010 



Buildinea oud repairs.. £9,8£ 

Mainteaance (including sala- 
ries) 120,540 

Other expenses U,H9I 



Total ^I4S^ 



TttEATMKWT OF TUB ImjAXB. 

The treatment of the insane ir dealt with tinder the head of Vilal 
Statistics. The average number of insane persons resi< lent in hospital 
during 1896 was 3,710, while the total number under caro was 4.591. 
These numbers include those resident at the four licensed houses for ihn 
insano at Cook's River, Picton, an«i Kyde. The gross expenditure oo 
hospitals for insane, wholly supported by the State, during 18y«>, wm 
X9y,900, while the collections from private' sources amounted to XIS.J'J', 
leaving a net cost to the (Jovemmeiit of XS6,043. The average workiy 
eostper patient was 10s. r)Jd., witlmut deducting collections, and !>s. Ojil. 
aft<'r these were deducted, while tlui net, annual expenditure ^ler h«ul \jf 
]>ojiulatiou was Is. 4d. The total ex|>entliture by the Stale 
institutions connecttid M'ith the care of the insane, inclu-sive of the o 
maintenance of patients in the lleccption House, Darlingliurst, 
amouQt paid to the South Australiiiu (.lovernment for the niaint«'j 
of insarie pntinnta from the Broken Hill £>islrict» aiwl of 
expi'iiaea, wiui 4^103,928, and the total collections amounted to X15. 
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that tlie actual exjM^ntliture during the ywar was £90,015. The 
ingements by which a number of Government patients were tnain- 
tainc'd ut tlie Iicen:jeil bouse at Cook'ts Kiver ceufieil at the end of 1894. 
A few weeks previniwly all tlio (jovemtnent |MitientH wctc removed to 
the public institutions, the majority being sent to liyJalniurtf, where new 
wards had l>een crcct^tl ; thus, at tliat date, for the Jirat time for twenty- 
^ight years, the whole of tlie patients under the care of the Government 
were housetl within the walls of its own institutions. 'I'lie treatment 
met«d out to the insane is that dictated by tlie greate&t humuuity, and 
the hospitals iire titted with all conveiueiicea and appliances which 
ino<lem science points out as most calculated to mitigate or remove the 
affliction under which the»ti unfortunates labour. 

Protection or thk Aborigixes. 

A Boiird is in existence for the protection of the ahori^nea, the 
object of which a to ameliorato the condition of the blackn, and to 
exercise a general guardianship over them. Tliere are also tltree 
mission iitations for ilie beaetit of the Aborigines. These are 
Cmneroogungft, on the rivei- Murray ; Wnranji^psda, on the Murruni- 
b«dg<ee ; and Brewarrina, on the Darling. The mission btatious are 
under the control of a society called the Abongines' Protection 
Associatioin, who are responsible to tlie Board for their aclministration. 
The natives at these settlements are comfortably housed, and are 
encouraged to devote th(.'ir energiea to agricultural and kindred 
occupatioDH, and eJementary education ia imparted to the children. 

The amount expemled by the Government during 189G for the benefit 
of Uie Aborigines was £17,31:2. Thia include<i an expenditure of 
^9,f>f<l by the Board on Aborij^nes generally : .£G1G for the fares of 
Aborigines travelling on the railway, and J^JG-l in liquidating claims 
incurred by the .Aborigines Protection AsBociation in connection with 
the mission stations. The sum of ^860 was expended on meilicul 
attendance and medicine; X],029 on huildings, school l>ooks, etc; 
^2,395 on blankets, clothing, etc. ; and £(37 for burial expenses. The 
Abongines are referred to at length in the chapter on Population. 



Total Expkxdituhe on Chabitv. 



^^P The total expenditure of the State in connection with all forms of 
^wlief and in aid of hospitids, asylums for the insano, and other chiintable 
institutiojuj, amountwl in 1896 to i:42»3,478 ; adding to this the amount 
of private subscriptions, donations, and other receipts of hospitjils, etc., 
the poor and the unfortunate benefited during the year to the extent 
of about i;557,.'J00. Thus sum, though not excessive in proportion to 
tlie population, raay yet appear largo in view of the general wealth of 
the colony, wiiicli should preclude the necessity of so many seeking asRist- 
ance j for the present there is no lisk that the charitable institutions 
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will encourage tlie growth of tlie pauper element, and that free quarterv 
ami free food will Ih; nuule so accessible that those who are tiisln- 
clined to work will he tempted to live at the public expense. 



UOVEBNMEWT LaBOUB BdRGAU. 

Owing to the stoppage of public and private works coDaequent 
depresaion in the money market, there were, in the latter part of 1891, 
a lar^e iiumlwr of persons ia the colony who, though able and willing 
to work, were unable to liud any work to do. So great on amount oil 
this kind of distress was in existence that the Uovermneut felt couipGUed] 
to take st^ps for tlie purpose of helping genuine workers to the «m« 
ploymeut they were desirous of obtaining ; and in February, 18y2, a 
Ijabour Hnreau wax formed, whore those who wantetl work done couM 
obtain luhoiir, and those who desired to work could hwir of wbatevur 
tliere was to do. No charge is made for regiBtration, and the matter of 
wages is left to be settled between the parties concerrietL In the iim 
year of its existence the Bureau found employnicnt for 8, l''>4 persons, 
in the second year for 10,357, in the third year for 16,380, in thi* 
fourth year for 20,576, and in the fifth year for 13,718, making a boul 
of 69,185 altogether. In addition to these, it is estimated that about 
5,000 persons indirttctly obtainwl work through the me<liuni oi Um 
Bureau. Relief was given to thaso in absolute want, in the almpe of 
rations, of which 30,900 were issued during l8l>-J-3, H'l.md in itf93-l, 
41,884 in 1894-5, 318,L!00 in iHGo-G, and 17,065 in 1896-7, at an 
average cost of about Is, Gd. each. Relief works earned on daring 
1895-6, for which payment was made in rations, account for the Urge 
increase shown for tliat year. These works had pi-uctically ln«n 
completed lx'fr)re the beginning of the year 1896-7. Private subscrip- 
tions have Intcn disbursed among the needy, and parcels of clothing d» 
tributed. The daily attendance of unemployed at the Bureau ia frm 
500 to COO. The total cost of relief for 1896-7 was £1,429. as coo- 
pared with X23,806 for the preceding year. 
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Police. 

le end of the year 1806 the police force of Xew South Wales 
Iconsibted of 1,874 men uf all nink8, of whom 701 were niouiiteil. 
►me, which comprises 11 3U]>printc'iulents, 10 insppct^i*s, 31 aub- 
tctors, 64 senior-sergeantB, 113 flergeants, 284 senior-constahles, 
5 conatabl&s, and Ifi detectives, is conimanded by an Inspector- 
^ral, who is under the control of the Chief Secretary of the colony^ 
poiicti being directly in the service of the State. The system of 
icipal government which exists in New South Wales is a very 

ffect one, and the question of handing over to the incorptjrated 
the power to raise Ux'fil bo<iies of constabulary and to appoint 
' own honorary iniigistratus haw not been w»ririusly considered ; nor 
if such powei-s did exist in it at all likely that any jimnicipality 
d, were the matter left optioiinl, care to burtlen il»elf with the 
trvatinn of order while the (.loverninent eontinueil to perfin'm this 
in the uninrorponited difslrlrts. 

dow will be found the number of police in the metropolitan and 
try district* at the close of each of the laat ten years. It will be 
that with the growth of populaiion the force is steadily increasing 
rength, although it is scarcely keeping pace with the advance made 
numbers of the pttople : — 



1 








>*\itnberof In- 




MetropoliUn. 


Country. 


iv>tja. 


hahiUuit* to each 
rollco Oma«r. 


1 1887 


502 


989 


1,491 


684 


L idss 


518 


905 


1,5]3 


694 


>^ 


543 


1,024 


1,567 


(>9(> 


594 


I.a57 


1.651 


671^ 


IROl 


H43 


1.022 


1 ,«;6r> 


69'> 


1892 


ti97 


1.050 


1.756 


68-2 


1803 


714 


1,062 


1.776 


(W9 


ISW 


731 


1,088 


1,819 


68S 


1895 


745 


1.108 


1,853 


690 


18U6 


749 


1,125 


1,874 


087 



protection of life and prof)erty is not the only duty which the- 
€ arc called upon to perform. On the contrary, a large portion of 
' time is taken up in the collection of the ngricultural and Btock 
Jules and the returns of works and manufactories, and otlier work 
^ke character; in many caues they also act as Clerks of Potty 

L 3b 
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St'ssions and Wardens* clerks, and fill other offices liavinj^ no diret 
coniR'ction with police duties. The tvat which is sometime» apjiHed m 
orth^r to ascertnin the law-abiditig charact^^r of the populations of tit* 
various colonies, namely, to compare Llie nuniber» of perwjns j)roUH:t«| 
■ by each otficer, is (|uite worthless unless the diverse nature of the dutifH' 
^pei-fornied by the |)olice and tho vast difFfrence in the areas of the 
]>rovinces arc also tjiken into cousitlcruticn. The comparison affonlefi 
l>y the following table may, therefore, only be accepted for wlial it is 
wortli. The tigures, like those previously given, refer to the end of tin- 
year IH9G : — 





PoUoe. 


luweh Police Ofllwr. 


Colony. 


Uetm- 
poliun. 


Couuto'. 


TuUl. 


Inhftbl- 


SqtlMV 

rallM. 


New South Walc8 

Victoria 

^^uccnalftiid 


749 

680 

163 

160 

67 

43 

&4 


7:« 

041 
•209 
35i 
218 
403 


1,874 
1.412 
804 
369 
4»8 
261 
517 


687 
635 
6«0 
972 
273 
627 
1.306 


166 
831 


AuxiiU Australia 

AVcsteiu Australia.. .., 
Tasmania 


2,449 

2,228 
100 


jScw Zealand 


202 







A conii)ai'ison of the police force* of the principal cities of Ausin- 
lafiia, the United Kingdom, and the United States, is given in the next 
table, and it would appear that the AuHtralasiaii capitals have pftv 
pottionately less police .supervision tlxan many of the other pUcrt 
enumerated in the li.st. This, however, nf itself argues notliing in Uvuur 
of the law-aliiding cliantcter of the population of the Australafiian citlw, 
but rather that a large number of police could with advantage be addiiJ 
to tlie force now employed for tlieir protection : — 



cities. 



Slrnwth 
of PoUofc 



PoptilaUon 

t/ieorh 

Pol loo 

Conatebk-. 



Cltle*. 



Btnni.'th 

or Polkc 



I'ofinUtitf 
9tA9 



AustraliLHia — 

.Sy(hiey 

MeUionnio .... 

Brifiliano 

Adeliiide ..••••■ 

Perth 

Hobart 

Wellington .... 

AuckUud 

United Kingdom- 



No. 


No. 


740 


547 


6SU 


663 


163 


GIO 


160 


907 


87 


31)2 


43 


881 


i 54 


773 


' 57 


1,011 


14,260 


395 


1,294 


400 



Unitetl Kingdom 

Manchcatur ,... 

Kdinbiirgh ... 

tdaagow 

UubUn 

Unitcil States — 

New York 

Phitrulel|>lu».. 

Chicago 

Brookl}'!! 

Boston , 

Baltinion.' 



No. 
1,031 
607 
1,310 
l.liS 

5.051 
S.45I 

3.400 

1.094 
817 



490 

SSI 



4fi7 
SIS 



m 
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le total cost of the polico .service in New South Wiilcs for the yoar 
1896-7 waa i;330,51(>. This sura, however, includes not only the 
jMy of the otlicers and men, hut alao the oxpcnsoH of C[|ui^iment, forage, 
Wnd mounting, eh well as of the office establishment. The pay of a 
constable mnj^ea from Gs. to Ss. per dieui, wliile ser;^eantB receive from 
Sb. 3d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Detectives receive from Os. to 128. per 
day. 

A comparison of the cost of the police forces of the various colonies 
will be I'tiund below. The greater proportion uf moimled troopera in 
those colonies wliere very large and thinly-popuUted districts have to 
be Hooured tends to make the average cost somewhat higher than in the 
other pro\'ince8 : — 



Colony. 


Police Forcw. 


ToUl Cort of 
Torcc 


Avrnmc Cort per 
CofiBtable. 


Avenitre Co«t 
per htiod of 
Po|tulatluu. 


New South Wales 


1.874 
1.412 
HOi 
369 
43S 
261 
517 


.3:^.516 
247.552 
173.423 
75.331) 
S3. 140 
34.063 
90.351 


£ fi. d. 
176 7 4J 
175 4J 
215 14 
204 3 S 
1«9 10 4 
130 10 2* 
192 2 irj 


£ 8. a. 
a li 

4 2|i 
7 51 
4 2^ 
13 11 


VicfcoriH 


QuGvntiland . 


Houth Australia 


Western Aaatralia 


Tannania 


4 2 


New Zealand 


2 9J 




Austrahuiiu 


0.075 


1, 043.3^4 


183 17 U 


4 10^ 



Compilation of Crimixal Statistics. 

No one who has given hi.s attention to the subject of the prevulenco 
of crime in. Australasia can liave foiled to be struck by the fact that, iu 
comparison with the other i:oli»nie8, New South Wales has always ahown 
a reniarka)>ly high rate of offenders — a rate which, it is true, has, as in 
tlie case of the other colonies, fallen with the s<x*ial prog^n-sa of the 
people, but which has, nevertheless, year after yejir, pertinm'iously 
maintaineti its unen\nable preeminence amongst tlio provinces, with the 
exception of Western Australiu, which is in *[uite an exceptional position. 
In one quarter the theory was put forward thnt this statr of affairs 
must be due to a blood taint derived from the bond population of early 
days ; but unfortunately for this conjecture, the statistics sh«»w that at 
the time it was hazarded only 'M\'2 jier cent, of the ofVenders wi^re natives 
of the colony, while even at present the proportion barely reaches one- 
tliird. Undoubtedly the position occupied by New South Wales is not 
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one into which the colony has been forced anrl held there by one cause 
alone. The absence of n» Act to prevent tlie inHiix of criininalB from 
other provinces ; the large floating' population of the colony : th* 
ditferences in the criininiil code ; the greater strictness of police adniinii- 
tration — fill these are matters which must be recof^nised iis havio^ 
eatei-ted and as exertinp; an appreciable inHuence on the prevalence of 
crime in New S«iuth Wales. But careful investiffation during the Inst 
few years has shown that the returns, both of the police and of thtf 
Clerics of Petty Sessions, have painted the colony in much darkej- hur* 
than tbe actual number of the criminal population warranted. Forniftfly 
f^reat inii>oitAnce was Httache<l to the number of apprehensions shown 
by the police Ut have liteii iiiad»i during the year ; but it has bocom* 
evident that the figures obtained from the police arc somewhat ID»- 
leading^ a& they repre.<sent the total transactions of the various stotiooft 
and offices nither than tbe iwtual numlwr of pers<ins npprehende<l. For 
exiiniple, it is the practice to count an arrested person at every office 
into which he may be brought prior to making' an appearance before tlir 
Bench, and it \h not too much to say that the polia) returns are orrr- 
stated to the ejcteut of somethin;^ like 13 per cent. Under thiwe 
cireunistjtnoes, it was thought better to aljandim altoj*ether the 
figures compilctl by the police, and to rely u[K»n the returns of Uw 
courts alone, since every jveraon who is entered in the cliargn-b<»i>lts 
must be brought up in oixsn court ; but this course has only hem 
possible within the past two years, for the refcams of the Clerks fJt 
Potty iSessions thomsehes have \ieen to a great exttmt nmlMbdisg. 
Indeed, it hafi now been consiclered advistible w diacard %if 
statistics of magistrates' courts for all yeara prior to 1891, for dovo 
to IS90 the form of return tilled up by the Clerks of Petty SeaaioiA 
which wiis that drawn up for use in the United Kin;fdom, was such M 
to lend itself very readily to careless compilation, being of such a kind 
that tlie entries made could not be checked in the statistical ofiioi 
Accordingly, another form of return, wliich would ensure the accunMr 
entry of the procecdin^ifs in magistrat€«' courts, was prepared anfl «une 
into use for the tirst time in 1891. Since that year imjtei'fe'ctiona in 
the compilation of the statistics have been remedied one by oii(« aa ihi'V 
have manifested themselves. Tt was found that a largf element of 
confusion was introduced by the presentation of the buKine»s of tLe 
courts on the different bases of cases, offences, and ]»erBon8. ( »ne cmat^ 
of course, might cover a number of persons, and one person might bf 
charged witli several offences on the one ap|»earance, T" make a p! 
comparison between the |K>pulation and the persons who are givi 
lawlessness the nnml)er of offendei-s should be tftken, and it is on 
basis that the figures have lieen compiled for 11^94, 1895. and lf^9R. 
the piTM'Mling three yeai*s phownin the com|w\rative tables wli i 
explanation, only the actual numbers of offences were obtain 
tiguivs have therefore l»een reduwvl t-o the basis of offenders by a 
which gives as correct an eBtiinatc as it is possible to obtaiin. 
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In the Metropolitan district of the colony, the Courts of Petty 
Session.s are presitletl over by Stipendiary Magistrates ; and in tho 
country districts by Police MagistraU?8 and Justices cif the Peace, the 
latter of whom are honorary otHcera. All persona entered in the charge- 
books of the police, except such as have been comnutLed by a Supreme 
Coui-t Judge or by a Cortjuer, must be brought up at Petty Sessions, 
either to \te dealt with suimuarily or to be committed to a higher 
tribunal. With the exception of breaches of tiie Di.stillaLion Act, the 
CuHtxjms Uej^ulations' Acts, the Chinese Restriction Act, and the 
Children's Prote<;ti<»n Act, which arc punishable in the lower courts by 
A inoximum sentenc^e of one year's imprisonment in the case of the first 
two statutes, and of two years' iiupiiaonment in the case of tlie other 
two, tho jurisdiction of the magistracy of New .South Wales is limited 
to offences involving a |>enalty of not more than six months' imprison- 
ment. A magistrate is not empowered to jmuss euuuilative sentences; 
hut while a person is undergoing a term of imprisonment for the com- 
mittal of one offence he may be brought up in a lower court to answer 
to another charge, and if convicted may be lientenccd to another tei*m, 
to take effect fnmi the expiry of the hrst w^ntence. 

Kxclusive of those charged as being of unsound iru'nd, the persons 
brought before mngifitrateM during the year IHOG numbfred .^j6,49>*, of 
whom 3G,642 had been arrested, while Ii),8r)6 appeared on privat*' and 
police summons. This gave a proportion of 4,387 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation, as compared witli 4,790 in the year 1895 ; so that during the 
tweh-B months the amount of crime, as disclosed by the returns of the 
lower courts, declined to the extent of 403 per 100,000 inhabitants. 
Below w*ill be found a table showing in what manner the accused 
jtei-sons were brought up to answer the cliurgea jtn-ferred against them, 
and how their cases were dispo8e<lof. It is to be understood that where 
several offences were charged against a person on the one appeanince, 
account is only taken of the most important : — 





Peraotifl 
bfforo 


8iunniftH]y ilualt vrith. 




ITnw brought up. 

1 


Cbnviot«d. 


IMiiohuiied, 
etc 


ToUl. 


Coiiunltted. 


By (urett 

By privftto aud police 
■umuions 


36,642 32.800 
19.836 13.1D3 


3,085 
6.586 


35,385 
19,779 


J. 257 

77 






Total 


56,498 


4fi,493 


9,671 


65,164 


1,334 





It will be seen from the above table that of the 56,498 j^ersons 
charged before magistrates during the year^ only 1,334 were committed 
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to hipher courts, and no less than 5rj,I64 wure samrnarily dealt with — 
convictions being recorded in 4o,403 ciis<?9, whilf 9,G71 persons were 
discliarged after evidence had been taken, or lijainst uhoni pnxxiMUnjfi 
were not pressed. Appended is a division of the aceused persont 
acconling to sex, from wliich it may be gathered that while femalen 
contributed 7,765 to the ranks of the offendei-s, only 1-07 per cent, of 
their nunil>er were committed to a higher tribunal, tm compared with 
2*57 pnr cent, of thn males. Of the females committed, about one-haif 
wei-e charged with larceny, bigamy, and crimes connected \>-ith the birth 
of children : — 



Sex. 


ChuripHl 
before 


SuminArilj* ilMlt wHh. 


OomndMBd. 


Coaiioted. 


Dtochiuved, 
etc. 


ToUl. 


Mfiles 


48.733 
7,7tiG 


39,052 
6,441 


8,430 
1.241 


47.482 
7,682 


i.asi 


Ktiuiales 


63 






Total 


50,498 


45,403 


0,671 


55,164 


1.3M 







Comparing the male and female offenders with the population, it will 
be found that of every 100,01*0 males in the c<jkmy during 1896, 7,060 
were charged with offences against the law, while of an et^ual number 
of females but 1,299 were accuse<l bL'fore maKi.strate.s. The sumtuAa 
conWctiona give the proportions of 5,658 per 100,000 males and 1,078 
per 100,000 females. Tn tl>e case of coinmittaU, however, the female* 
emerge from the coinjMirison on much more favoumble terms ; for while 
181 of every 100,000 males were Hcnt up t^> liigher courta during tht 
year, the proportion of females so rlealt with was V>ut 1 4. The preceding 
table, reduced to a population Imisis, will be found below : — 







Per 100,000 iif Population. 




Seic 


Cbanrod 

Matrix 
inbci. 


Sunmuully dcAlt with. 


am- 




Ck>nvicC«d. 


Dll- 
chftrvfld. Totm. 

etc 


mitted. 


Males 


7,060 
1.2P9 
4.387 


5,658 
1,078 
3,533 


1,221 
207 
751 


S,879 
1.285 
4,284 


181 


Fuiiio-les 


14 


Persona 


103 



was 



Although the mean papulation within the metropolitan area in 189(^ 

IS 409,250 BH companHl with 87S,505 in the country districts, 33 
of the 56,498 persons char-^^t-d tefore magistrates during the rear 
brou<;ht up in the metropolitan division. On the basis of p*ipulati'a- 
this gives a proportion of 7,157 otfendera per 100,000 inhabitants r> 
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inotTO|n)lis, or con>*iflcrnbly more thiin twice thenite forihi* mmntry, 
viz., 3,097 per 100,000. It is, of coui*se, obvious that wheiv tlie temiitiv- 
lion to bnmk the I.iw is gn'atest, the largest number of otleiHlprs will 
be found ; ftiitl it is also the caso thnt many otrences, sucli a^ <lrunken- 
iiess arn! other oflences a;^'iiiiiBt gi_M:»d onier, aixi linble to l>e promptly 
liealt with in large ag^'rej^ations of jtopulation, while to a great extent 
tbey escajM.' atlenlion in Kpursely-settleil districts. If ai» examiuation 
Vie made into the nntun,' of the ofTences with which the rtceuRod were 
charged, it will be found that, while tlie total rate of the uietttipolitAn 
district was 1.11 per cent, higher than that of the country, the rate of 
offences against the person and against property in 8ydney and huliurVi.s 
was but 77 per cent, above the eorre8p<.)nding rate for the other parts 
iif the colony. Tin* difFen-nce in the percentage of otVeiidcrs ci»miintted 
in the two divisions, which may be seen from the following table, i.« 
chiefly attributable to the great excesH of pei-sons within the metro[)oH- 
tan area charged with breaches of good order : — 



District. 



Porsorw 
before 
fcimKea. 



Siintnuirily dealt with. 



I Dii- 
Comicted chEiytd, 

I vtc. 



Total. 



Com- 
tnfttcd. 



Total NirMBsa or Ormnnu, 



Metropolitan 

Country 

Kcw South Wuloa 



29.290 

27,208 

5«.4ns 


S3,9S4 
21,509 
46,493 


4,759 
4,912 
9,671 


28,743 
26,421 
55,164 



547 

787 
1.334 



PU 100,000 OK POPTLATION. 



Metropolitan 

(-Viuntry 

New South Wales 



7.157 
3.0f»7 
4,387 



5.860 
2.44S 
3.533 



],163 

SCO 
7ol 



7.023 

3.008 
4.2S4 



134 



ia3 



LeAving the committalH to l>e dealt with in the superior court returns, 
an inve-atigation into the nature of the offences of which the 55,164 
persons summarily dealt witli in 1896 were accused, shows that there 
wen* 3,H66 persons charged with offences against the pe»r.soii, 747 with 
offences ngainst prctperty with violence, 4,792 witli offences against 
pro|»erty witliout violence, 33 with forgery and offences ngaiuRt the 
currency, and 45,726 with otlior offences, the overwhehiiing majority (»f 
which were of a minor character, consisting chielly of drunkuimesa and 
other offen*N>H against good nnier — sucli asdiaordeily conduct and using 
bad language — and of vagiano)- and breaches of \arious Acts, It is 
evident, therefore, that the somewhat large number of offenders sum- 
marily dealt with is m.ide up principally of persons who cannot justly 
be included amongst the criminal classes, the total nundior of offenders 
against the person and against pro()erty, including forgery and offences 
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agiiinst tho currency, boiii^ 9,138 out of a total of 55, 104. A{>iteni 
will be t'ouiid a classilicjvtiou of tlie ot1en(Wi-s suiumurily dealt ujtb 
during I'aoh of the past six years, with the proiiortioiis per iOO,Otrt) of 
population. As ah'tiaJy explaint'd, the ti^'urea originally ]>ublifth«id for 
the years IS'll, lsy2, and 1893 rt^'ferrt'd to ofl'wuces, and they liavi^, 
therefore, \ie*^n reduced t'*^ tht? basis of offenders as in tlie succeediug 
years : — 



Yc«r. 



Afa'itirut 

Che 
Ponon. 



Pniuwrty, 
wUh 

TiolffDO*. 



A;nunn 
Prn|ioriv, 

wltln'jiit 
vlolvncc 



Fernery 

Offence* 
Ourruncjr. 



Oood OhUr, 

nUiM- 
OttrntotM. 



Tutel 



Kininia or Orrrvinuui. 



1S»I 


5.515 


917 


4,022 


43 


56,433 


67,530 


1892 


6.178 


995 


5.696 


24 


66.140 


6$,M3 


1S93 


5.3SI 


1,004 


6,127 


19 


64.998 


66.457 


1894 


4.386 


953 


S.SCi 


24 


49,772 


60.437 


1895 


4.1^5 


799 


4,8(>5 


13 


49.335 


59.119 


1S9<> 


3,S6tS 


747 


4.7«-2 


33 


45,726 


5o»l94 



Pkb 100,004 or Purtiunox. 



1S91 
1892 

1893 
1894 
J895 
1896 



482 3 
522*9 
444-5 

a.^4 

324*6 
300-2 



80-2 


404-2 


3-7 


H4-2 


473 tS 


2-0 


82-9 


42;i5 


1*0 


77 -U 


428-5 


1-9 


63 2 


3K4-7 


1*2 


58 


3721 


2-6 



4,934-7 
4,751 '7 
4,5375 
4,02S*3 
3.901-0 
3.550*8 



5.9051 
G,»4-4 
5,490i» 
4.S64-1 
4.6747 
4.28S-T 



L. 



It will be seen from the above table thnt, in spite of the growth of 
population, there has l>een a nuirkwl diminution in the actual numlier 
of itffi^nders during tht- laMt six years, the continuity of the fall hriiu; 
bpjkt'n oidy in 161*2, when the numlx«r of )K'opk» charged with offcnow 
affainHt the person and ajjjuinst property was higher th;ui in 1^91. 
WUun the i-eturns are comfwired on tiie biwis of ix>pulation the Joeliw 
in tlie proportion of offendei-s per 100,000 iidiabitanta in nbown to h*"^ 
Ijcen remarkably nteadv, the rate being 6,905-1 in 1891, 5.i}34-i in 
1892, 5,490 in 1893, 4'wS4-l in 1894, 4,674-7 in 1895, luid 4.283-: in 
1896. The tijj^ires relating to tlie individual cla*«ie8 of oUt*nc«i are 
aomewhat disturiied by those checks incidental to all progress, but U 
-will bo found that the rates for all classes of crimes have fallen is (kf 
couitse of the six yeai-s, 

ThL^ following table f^ivea a closaiBcation of the oiFenees for yfbiA 
auramory convictions were obtained during 1896. Of every lOO.OCW 
miUes in the colony, 5,058 wei-e Huunnarily eonWctad ; and of evi 
100,000 females, 1,078 were similarly dealt with. The oHbn 
which the females were found iruilty were naturally leas ncrious 
those oonnnitted by the males. During the year 1890, ih»nv wfiv 
persons convicted bummaiily of oll'ences of a criminal nature. 
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the^ only 450 were woineu. As the tiible shows, tlio nunibt»r of 
offeaces ogaiust tht? )>ei-8<iii uikI u^inst property with or \%dtbout 
\dolence was 704 per 100,000 males and 70 per 100,000 feiimlcti. 



OffewMu 


Summary Gonvictkms, 


Per 100.000 of PoiniUUon. 


Malnt. 


Kcmalei. 


I'enotu. 


Malea. Fenwliw. Penons. 


OAeoctt ftifftinsl tbe penuu 

OOnow H^nrt pro|iert^, wikb violonoa . . 
OlMMa iCslMt property, iriUioal \io]«iwe 
Forgery and oUtncet AvnUut tha uumnoy 
Ofluxm SBslntt homI onlcr •.••• 


1.70a 

S76 

J,78» 

S 

S7,00S 

7,1«7 


49 

250 

I 

WW 

406 


1,B63 

4S4 

3,0S4 

8 

S2»496 

7.<a6 


247 
64 

403 

1,041 


s 

42 

BIB 
8« 


144 

39 

23fl 

» ■• 

2,583 

M7 


OiNKMBBotindndedlDUifipncodlDf .. 


Totol 


ao.ofis 


6,441 


4S,4U3 


S,fi67 


1.077 


3,633 







A table attbrcliiig a comparison between the punibhment^ inllicted 
on fiuumiary conviction in the lower courts during tbe last ten years 
would be of great interest, but unfortiinately tbe returns do not permit 
of its compilation witli the necessary degree of nccuracy. There is 
however, hufficiently relLible information to sliow that, altbough the 
proportion of perwins sentenced to ])eretnptory imprisonment was some- 
what higher in 1^04, 18D5, and liS96 than in the thr** preceding years, 
la a slight extent a tendency baa been evinced of late yejirs to punish au 
offender in other ways than that of consigning him to jcaol without tbe 
option ; while in tbe vtum of tlutse persons wbo were given the option of 
paying a tine or finding security, or of working their sentence out in 
licaol, it is also clear that during tbe last five yeura, <loubtlesa owing to 
the scarcity of money, the proportion able to pay the tine hiiR faben, 
and the proportion imprisoned in default riseu. Below will l>e found a 
Btat«mentof tbe punishments inflict««lon nummary conviction in 1896: — 



P OflBMV. 


FI11M 
Paid. 


Impriaoned 

In 

dcfmili. 


Perump- 

lorUy 

Imprlaoiied 


Bound 
over. 


Oiher 

Punteh- 
mouu. 


Total. 


Ofctircn agftlfttt thu iKTsini 


1.0«8 

728 

14.063 

0.287 


4S4 

147 
002 

15.710 

!II0 


843 

S 
l.MO 

2 

1.500 

37(1 


10 

M 

1 

Its 

r. 



7 
OU 

1,071 

101 


l.SBfi 


Off«iicce ftgsinsl properly, with violence . . 
Off*fioes ayainiit pniperty, without vtolcuce 
Porvfiy kBd aOpocei a^iuI the currvncj 
Offeticcs Bgidnit |ood order 


434 

S.034 

S 

81.406 


Offences oot iocluded In the precedinr .... 


7,B85 


Total 


22,<20 


IT.ijna 


3.T9« 


iM 


1,275 


45.403 
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Yur. 


AmoanL 


Year. 


AnKHinU 




£ 




£ 


1887 


23.407 


1892 


24.45(» 


1888 


22.623 


1693 


21.934 


18S9 


•20.432 


1894 


17.915 


1890 


20,506 


1895 


22.011 


1891 


26.955 


1896 


1!*.313 



k 

^ 




Under the Criminal Iaw Amendment Act (46 Vic. "Sn, III 
provision litis been niaile fur wliipping ils an additional punLshmBtiL. 
eliietly fur wantun and unprov(jked jLssjiult and for indecf^nt exj)0(Mirr. 
The Bench must consist, iutlie raetrop*iUtan district, of two StipeJidiJin 
Magistrates; nndjn tlie country districts, of a 8tipcndiary i»r Pnlitr 
Magistrate and one or more Justiocii of the Peace. In no ca»i' »■» 
whipping arlde<l to a nenU^nce of imprisonment passed in a inagistnte't 
couit during the year 1896. 

The First Ofieuders' Probation Act of 1894 (o7 Vic. No. 23), ci» 
taiuing provisions similar to those which have proved of so much v«]b* 
in the treatment of crime hi older countries, c;vme into oper»tian 
on the Ifit June. Under this enactment a youthful offender wb* 
hits Ix^en convictofl of an offence committed \inder sudden temp 
may be given an ttpporluiiity of shQ>\4ng by his futui-e conduct tl 
aberration wius only temporary, and with this object in view the 
vontion of cnntaniination by gaol associations is provided for. Tht 
whose case is dealt with in this manner by the presidingmafpstmte or 
ia not rei|uire<l to serve the sentence passed upon him, liut is U 
on entering into a recognizance, with or without sur»?tias, for his 
beliaviour during the period over which his sentence extends, t^ 



As shown alwve, the number of convicted persons Rentt?nco<f 
peremptory imprisonment was 3,786, and adding those incarcerated in 
default of paying the (ine or of finding security, viz., 17,K08, the total 
number imprisoned was 21,594, out of 45,493 summarily convicted bv 
the magistratL's, or 47*5 jwr cent. The number of tines paid was ^2,4*^6 ; 
but it is probable that some of those who were imj^risoned in default of 
immediately paying the line imposed were discharged before the term 
ha4^1 expired, the amount having been p.iid in the meanwhile. The Utt^l 
sum received by way (»f fines during 1896 wjis £19,313, of which 
amount Xn,027 was paid int-o the Consolidated Revenue, X5,213 wm 
given to the Police Iteward Fund, and £3,073 was paid to the Tnuuil | 
Commission era, benevolent institutions, municipalities, and informen. 
The ftmount of the fines i-eceived during each year sijice 1887 is giv^a 
below. With the exception of the amounts for the years 1 HyJi and 1C9<», 
the sums are exclusive of rewaitis paid to informers and of tines going 
Xi} municipuUties and other corporate lM»dies : — 
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probationary term, however, ix^iiig not less thnn one year in every case, 
llteforp he ih jurmitted to ilepart from custoily l»e is t'xainiued for 
lutui*e ifl<mtifioation, arifl during tiie peiiod coverKl Ity his sE'ntenco 
lie must report hiius*;lt to the police every three mouths. If he should 
ifail to do Bo, or shnuld ar;ain hipse into crinif, he may be arrestetl and 
iconimitted to gaol for that portion of his sentence wliich is fitill tu run ; 
but tihould liis behavi(»ur be ^'oud thronghout t!ie whole of th(» prok-i- 
jtionary peritxl he is not regnrdt-d us having been convicted, and it" at 
any time Uter on he ia arrest-ed for another ullVnce a previvms conviction 
cannot be put in af;;ain.st lum. Durinij; the year 1896, C9 persons 
summarily convicted were released under tliw provisions of t)m First 
Offenders' Probation Act, and in the tablp shftwing the punishments 
indicterl these jiersuuH have been include*! under the honding of 
und Over." In one or two coses an otTendur so dealt with by the 
trate was unable to tind sureties, and in default had to go to 
nson. 
A comparison of the persons convicted in courts of summary jurisdjo- 
tion during the last six years is afl'ordt;d hy the tnble given below. For 
the years 1894, 1S95, and 1896 the actual figures are given ; for the 
preceding years an estimate has been formed : — 





Offuidenattalfnt th« 


OfTtriitiors AipUinrt 


Other Offeoflvn- 




poraon. 


property. 




Ycv. 














Per 100.000 




PWIQO.OIIO 




P«r lOO.iWO 




Number, at Pnputb- 


?rumbcr. 


of Popiil». 


Numher. 


of PopuU- 




1 tioit. 




lion. 




tiOD. 


1891 


2,525 


230-8 


S.055 


207 1 


45,186 1 3.9323 


1892 


S!,aSH 


24<V2 


3,1:68 


310-4 


44.828 1 3.7U4-2 


1S9.S 


2.55H 


211 3 


»,4H4 


297-8 


4;^.972 I 3.ti32-5 


1894 


2.083 


168-3 


3.474 


280-7 


40.653 , 3,28.V3 


1895 


1.863 


U7 4 


3.417 


270-3 


41.614 3.291-6 


1806 


1.852 


143-8 


3,458 


268-5 


40,183 3.1204 



Tbe foregoing figures show that during the six years there haa 
been a marked diminution in the number of summary convictions by 
magistnitea, 11s well as in the rate jjer 100,000 of population — antl that, 
too, in fa<Te of the constant passing of new Acts, brcjiches of which are 
punishable by fine, and the growing tendency Ui dispose of cases in the 
lower courts. Since the appointment of Stipendiary Magistrntes in the 
Metropolitan district there has been a greater proportion of caseji 
Bunimarily dealt with, while it is also noticeable that the proportion 
of acquittals and discharges has greatly fallen off. Prior to 1880, 
it may be said that about 25 percent, of the persons brought bt*for<^ 
magistrates were discharged, while in no year shown since IS^^b was 
the pnjportion more than 16*6 per cent, until 1^95, when the figures 
reached 20*2. In 189C, however, the perceutuge of acquittals and 
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dischargea rleclinod to 17*1. The following table Bbows the proporiioii 
of summary couvictinns by magistrates, of acquittals arid discharges, and 
of oommittalft to liigher courts : — 



V«»r. 


Siiuimory 
Couviciloiii. 


Arqtilttato 

D[K<UurKBt. 


OumniHUto 
Higher OourCi. 




per cent. 


per cent. 


per cent. 


1870 


69-0 


24 7 


6 3 


1875 


70-1 


2fi'3 


4-6 


1880 


76-9 


18-4 


4-7 


llMS 


82-9 


14 t 


3^ 


1890 


80-4 


ItiO 


3-6 


18»1 


SI'O 


148 


3-6 


1802 


80'3 


160 


31 


1893 


80'4 


160 


3ii 


1894 


82-9 


131 


4-0 


181»5 


77-4 


20-2 


2 4 


1S9U 


RO-5 


171 


2-4 



APPItKHRNSIONS. 



It has already been explained that the roturusof thepoUcc are snnicw huX 
ovei-stated, and in order to obtain the actunl nund»pr of personn uppw- 
hendtti it is necessary t<> reduce the Bf^ixres compiled by them. Thii 
lias therefore been done in the followiuj^ table, showing the numlwr <^ 
persons arrested duiiug eaiTh of the lust ten years, with the pro]*- 
100,000 of population. For 181>4, l.sy5,and 1^96 the number ..i 
persons brought before magistrates has bt-en taken, wbiln for tht'jff^, 
ceding ycai-s the figures havo be*'n estiniatwl by a jirocess which Inft^n 
little doubt of their close appiroach to al>solute accuracy. 1 1 will be •»** 
that the ratepor lOO.CKJO inhabitamts shows a satisfactory deoHnr during 
the period, and that it is now only about thi'ee-fourtha of tb« pro]>urtk« 
in 1887 :— 



Tear. 


Arresta. 


T«r 


ArrasU. 


, - 

K.,mK*r P« lOO.OOO Of 

Number. popuUtiw,. 


Number. 


P«)rion,aiOitf 
Populstiaa. 


1887 
1883 
1889 
IS90 
1891 


39,111 
37.768 
34,012 
34.210 
40.012 


3,892 
3,64b* 
3. ISO 
3.105 
3,499 


1892 
1893 
1694 
1895 
1890 


40,446 
38.562 
36,041 
36,939 
36.642 


3.-I23 
3.1» 
2.913 
2,W0 
2,S45 



AGES OF ARRE8TKD PERSONS. 



Ages ok Ofpendkrs. 

Tha ages of persons arrefited for various classes of olfences during tho 
are given below. The returns of the poUce have beer* pro- 
4y reduced to the l>aais of thti itumber of ftrn?ated porsona 
irought before magistratt« iu thi^ course of the year. It will Ije seen 
bat the most serious offences were char^jed ajjainst persons between tlio 
ges of 25 and 30, and thiit it was this nge-group which yielded the 
irgest proportion of offenders of all kinds : — 



I 



OffeooMk 



01 3 





Agm, 












1« i"' 

D I B 




5| 


If 
'1 


ll 

si 



3l 

1 



fcthe fwraoa 
pni(icrt) . wiUi vIolanoD . , 
Bainst iimpcrty. viUiout t-iolcnou 
otigvry ftitu offences ftiratnst Uu> 

oomncy 

fKtiMt Kood (nder, IncliidlnK 

dninkeaneai . . 

ot included in the pfccedLnji 



Total 



No. 
130 
67 
M4 

13 



No. 
SOT 
81 



No. 
6!M 
IM 

i.itn 

20 



47 MA {i,S14 :S,»U 
IM 106 I 1%5 I 22S 



617 1,S0« ^,M0 7,636 



No. 

343 
M 

Oil 



Na 

M 
406 

li 



4,4n |4.0fifi 

00 85 



No. 

IM 

30 

84S 

14 

!l,42; 
47 



&,iStf |4,(M0 



4,V0S 



No. 

112 
27 

IDQ 



e.503 



3, MM 



No. 
IM 
6*> 
848 



4,800 



bfiot 



Na 
3,112 
677 
4,014 



28.328 
0S4 



a0,O42 



The proportion nf offences comTDitted at different ages varies very 
ttle from year to year. In thr* following table this proportion is 
10 wn for the year 1896 : — 



a _ 


Pcrnoni Approlwrtided. 


Per 100.000 o( mti»ii pt»tmlatloii 

ot eovh tt^ ifroup. 


1 * 














Mftlfffl, 


FtamlM. 


ToUU. 


Va]e«. 


Pniialea. 


Total. 




No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Nci. 


No. 


nder 10 ycora 


&*) 


IS 


8! 


35 


10 


23 


► years and under IS 


•i«C 


51 


517 


650 


72 


3ns 


\ .. 20 


1,50H 


29fi 


1,804 


2,417 


472 


1.539 


k „ 2fl 


2,6!I5 


854 


3.549 


4,113 


1.3»7 


2,H0l 


i „ 30 


*>,313 


1,222 


7.536 


0.+^5 


2.263 


6.201 


> „ 35 


4,6SI 


&:8 


5.6.'>9 


8,137 


2,.32G 


5,603 


\ „ 40 


4.137 


832 


4,&6d 


9,260 


2.652 


6,455 


! „ -15 


3,4(11 


604 


4,065 


10,123 


2.372 


6,668 


( „ m 


2,531 


428 


2,959 


8,538 


1,909 


5,691 


^yetn and upwardu 

Total 


4,83.S 


606 


5.504 


6,413 


1.236 


4,239 


30,003 


5.049 


30,042 


4,447 


095 


2,845 
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Birthplaces of Offexdehb. 

At the census of 1891 the persons bom in New South Wales foi 
C5 per ceut. of the total population ; while of the 3G,642 males ini] 
femalftH arrp.sted during the yenr 1S96, only 13,611, or 37*1 per 
■were born in the colony. These tinfures are not, however, to be 
by themselves as proving' the law-abiding character of the nntive-1 
conjpared with the remainder of the community, as the bulk of 
people under 20 years of age are by birth Australian, whih» nmkal 
largely predominate over females among the British and forei^-l 
residents within the colony. With the steady increase in the numb 
of those l>orn within tlie Iwundaries of New South Wales, there Itaij 
natuniUy been a corresponding increase in the proportion coutributed 
fchem Ui the total nuinln-r of apprehensions, the Bgurea in 189»> being 
37'- per cent, as against 30*1 jier cent, in 1887; and, similarly, th»] 
proportion of arrests of ]K?r&ons bum in other parts of Australasia lui 
risen in this colony from 6*2 per cent, to 100 per cent, in the 8»n»| 
period : while a decline in the proportion of persons of other than Aitf-j 
tralian Inrtli resident in New South Wales hua been auconi[»anied by «j 
decretive in the proportion of apprehensions contributed by thetn, Uiaj 
figures falling from 63'7 percent, to 5 1*9 percent, during the past dccsdit^ 

But little can be gained by a comparison of offence* with the numl 
of persons of each nationality, a.s the bulk of the offence* are comiaiti 
by the adults, who comprise only one half of the nativc-lxjrn tks agaij 
over 90 per cent, of the residents of certain other nationalities^ TaJtii 
only the male offenders coinmittet:! to gaol, and comparing them with] 
the male pojiulatiun, the most law-abiding portion of the communitr 
are the much-abused Chinese, who show 911 convictions jter lOO.OOdj 
Next come the South Australians, with 1,129 per 100,000; thenilrt| 
English, with 1,683 ; the Germans, with 1,778 ; the Italians with l.SOi; 
the Russians, with 1,87^: the native-ljoru inhabitants of New iv«rta 
Wales, with 1,898; the Scotcli, with -3,119 ; the Yictoriuna, wiUi:;,4p9; 
the Tasmanians, with 2,493 ; the Irish, with 2,579 ; the l> aMB^i 
with 3,024 ; the Western Australians, with 3,191 ; the New Ze; 
■with 3,341 ; the French, with 4,214 ; the Hwwles and Norw< 
with 0,884 ; the Queenslanders, with 5,893 : and the natives of tU] 
United States, with 6,626. Even these 6gure.H, though deiluced 
proper data, re<^uii'e some explanation. The ollendera Vm>1od) 
the United States and to Scandinavia are for the most part 
whose offences should not be charged against the general popnl 
Bomo of the French are rfjcitJivisteii from New Caledonia ; jind, 
it may be said that the offences tlo not ai^ise from tbu natiortaUlj ^J 
the offendrr, but from his ignorance, his poverty, or his environi 
In connection with this subject, it may be remarketl that u»til 
countries which show a low average of comi)arfltive criminalitv 
in the colony a rate of apparent lawlessness diSicult tv uml< 
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except on the supposition that a freer life and a larger remuneration have 
awakened (loruiaiit teJidenciea which otherwise would not have developed. 
The native eountriea of all persons nrre^ted in 1S96 will be found in 
the following table : — 



L BirtliplBCttS. 


OttftiCii*. 






c C 

1^ 


** 


1? 




< 


11 

^5 


Jf*w S<mth WftUa 


Xo. 

W7 

153 
SO 
27 
SO 

301 
89 

254 
SO 
W 
37 
21 

12.1 


No. 
207 
37 
Ifi 

7 
Ifi 
RI 
20 
7fi 
10 

3 

& 


No. 

2.2a8 

310 

117 

OC 

142 

720 

181 

37S 

AS 

42 

70 

43 

lOfl 


No. 

13 
2 

]» 

""o 


No. 

9,m. 

1.616 

278 

3Ud 

7(32 

fi,%*4 

2.H0 

fi.»70 

SOI 

Iffl 

1116 

U6 

1.2M 


No. 
40(t 

as 

7 

10 
ID 
156 
&S 
6& 
16 
14 
20 
14 
92 


No. 
13,011 

2,0711 
44t) 


Victori* 


QueenaluMl 


Sooth AlutnUla. , 


481 


Other AustraliMiui Colonies 

Knfland . . 


DM 

8,0B7 

2.4W 

0.708 

4M 


SootUnd 


IralMid , 


Othrr British piMMMlocn 


yn-r**^^ . . . .' , 


92H 


Otrmuiy 


465 


Chin* 


238 


Other Foreiim CouDtrlw 


i,oir 


ToUl 




2,112 


■ 


4.014 


W 


28.328 


9ii 


86.042 





Religion of Offenders. 

The nominal religious |>rofes8iou of each person aiTe-sted is ascertained 
and enteretl in the charge-sheet During I89(» the arrests of persons 
tielongiiig to each of the various denominations were : — 



Offenon. 



HellKiom. 



I, 

< 



^1^ 



3 ^ 



t . 

111 

In 



^•5 
I 






Church of Enulaiid 

Botnan Dithollu , . . . 

Pr«»b>i«rfeui. , 

Weale^^ii 

Ocni{rT«K&tioiuU 

fittptifit 

Luthcnui 

SftlTbtion Arm; 

I'liituitui 

Other ChribtlMi Denomlnatloiia . . . 

Hebrew 

Uaboiiimedan 

All others , 



TobU 



No. 



M8 
148 



7 

5 
11 

70 

2,11s 



No. 
187 
2Dfi 
IS 

ss 
1 

s 



^77 
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No. 


No. 


No. 


2,01B 


49 


»,979 


878 


l.iWI 


SO 


13.463 


887 


884 


10 


2.048 


00 


182 


.... 


Ml 


85 


19 


.... 


00 


6 


18 




68 


6 


4T 




668 


66 


15 


.. . 


18 


2 


.... 


I 


4 


.... 


fi 


.... 


79 


8 


&S 


.... 


72 


4 


7 


.... 


an 


T 


11 


1 


868 


27 


4,014 


87 


s§,a2i 


924 



No. 
13,434 

10,068 
3,230 

sot 

99 

96 
718 

88 
6 

97 
187 

68 
083 

3fl.W2 
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It is found that no creat reliance can Ije placed on the ftat^rnt 
miiny of the persons who ai*e ftrrest-ed oh to the religious belief 
they nominally profes**, as in sonoe instAnces oflVnclerr^ are found to 
rt'turntLtl themselves as rpf three or more ditrerent religions in the courw 
of a year ; but allowing fnr all such ptersons the foregoing may be lak« 
OB a fair statement of tho creetla adopttxl by offendei-H. The table sbowi 
a large excess of Homan Catholic offenders ; thin denomination numlierB 
about 25'5 per cent, of the population, while the i»n>|H>rtion of pereniui 
so rc»tuming thwmBelves was 46-3 per cent, of the total offenders — & coi 
<lition of thintjs which hiis obtiined for many years, and which lias ii 
all proliability been due to the lower social condition of the mombcn 
the lioman Catholic community. 

Education or OrFKXDERs. 

Tlie dei^roe of education of those who were arrested Las alKO Wn 
obtained at* far as ftoKsiltlc. Four grades of education were fonuerlj 
adopttnl for classitlcation purposes, but in consequence' of the diflicnltj 
of ji'fiiiing tlio term *' Superior Edunation" tfiat classitication has htm 
ahainloned, and as the amount of education posHensed by persons who 
ftre Raid to l>e able to read only must he very slight, tho diatiiKliooi 
between this class and the completely illiterate has not beon atl 
Tlie educational status of persons airested during 1890 is «hoi 
below :^ 



DflffTM a< Kdtnttloii. 



OflbnoM. 



UUtemto. 



FeuiolMj Totel. 



lUad and Wrtto^ 



FeniAl<w. Total. 



Against the person 

Aflftinat property, with vio 

Iciice 

AgHiiiat property, without 

violonoc 

Forgeiy and offcncei againat 

tho currency 

Agatiisit good order, hicludiDg 

dninkuDDCss 

Not iucluded in the preceding 

Total 



Xo. 
1,813 



1,270 
81 



232 



300 



36 



1,522 

86 



2I,8(>6 
810 



2.1C6 



28.807 



26,806 

83» 



5.649 34.fll6 



3M» 



The proportion of persons of 20 years and upwards in the cooiiimb^ 

whi» aiv ablu to read and write is estimated to be alwut 91*2 per cif*«] 
wliiltt in 1 696 the proportion of persons arrested who were so Car edoa)* 
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94*2 per cent. From these fibres a haaty conclusion ini;»ht be drawn 
It the progress of education ha-s not heen attende<l with that d<>crease 
crime wliich its frit^uiU confKleiitly expected to follow in its train. 
hit it must always be remembered that although the proportion of 
;rsons nrreiited who cau read and write has much iiicreasc<I of late 
Lrs, such increase is merely a proof of the spread of education, even 
longst those whose environment offers inducements to the commission 
crime. 

The best proof of the effect of the spread of education on crime istihe 

»t&blt^ dccrense which has for many years been observable in the 

Jumber of coraniittals antl conWctiotia for serious offences. AlUiough 

IQ direct effect of tlie spread of enlightenment cannot be gauged by 

ires, there is ample evidence to warrant the asaumption that educa- 

m is doing its work as an active leaven for good throughout the 

immunity. 

Drunkenness. 

During 1S96 the ariT-sts for d^unkennofif^, with and witliout disorderly 

duct, numbered 18,883, or 51 5 per cent, of the total nuniber of 

»sts, as compared with 17,717 arrrsts, and a proportion of 47'9 per 

it., for the previous year. There were also 610 persons proceeded 

liiist by summons for this offence, n-s a^inst 602 in ISS."). The total' 

tml>er of cases of drunkenness dealt with by the police was, therefore, 

19,499, as couipiu'cd with 18,379 in the previous year. The total 

injVjer of cases was hi^fher than in 1894, as well as in 1895 ; but the 

tcesa of 1896 was slight, ajid may be attributable more to greater 

;riii^ency on tlio part of the police in the enfircemont of the law thnn 

any actual increas*; of intemperance. That this is a probable view 

the case may bo assumed from the fact that there has not been a 

»ramensurato increase in the amount of intoxicants consumed, as will bo 

'n from the table on page 771. The following tJible shows the number 

arrests and sununons <-ase»s for drunkenness in the metropolitan and 

;ra-metropoIitan districts : — 



Cum of DrnoluinticM. 


M«tropolH«n 
Dlnirict. 


E\tm. 
UUtha. 


Totor. 


Appreheiuions 

Sunnuoua Cams 


No. 
12.392 

211 


No. 

6.491 

405 


No. 

18,883 

ni6 


Total 


12,e03 


6.89G 


19.499 
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Below will \>e found a statement showing the number of malen 
fcmtUes apprclicudetl and suinnioncd in euch police district for drunken- 
ness durinji; the year 181)6 :— 



DtitricL 


Apprebendod. 


fitiminoaed. 


ToUl. 


UiUm. 


Fenule*. 


PenoDa. 


Miilra. 


FenuJM. 


Pcnom. 


Males, 


Female*. jPennix. 


MttropottUn ... 
Eftstcni 


B.0» 
i,oae 

11 LS 

S7B 

077 

],S06 

7tt 

4iH 


38 
M 
LI 

ffi 
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21 
41 


U.172 
TM 

1.090 
«M) 
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8tS7 

1,M2 

1,3«7 
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IAS 
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Itl 

16 
6 

e 

38 

87 


44 

"l 
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IM 
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8 

a 

88 


1.138 

827 

1,0T7 

i.wn 

M" 

soo 


a» 

10 

11 

06 

s 


tun 

8N 


North-fiutcrn .. 

Nortbeni 

North-vrefteru .. 

Baarke 

Wniern 

SouCh-weMorn . 
TheMiirrur — 
Hotithem 


14» 
(M 

1.1-31 
Ml 

VOK 

1471 
«K1 
8« 


ToUI 


l5,SiI 


8.578 


l»,K8;i 


m> 60 


818 


15.871 


8.888 


18.48B 



Persons arrested for drunkenness are chiefly residents of large tonraa, 
find it is oiily natural to expect that with an increase in the |K>pulution 
of the towns there should l»e an increaao in the apprehensions for 
drunkenness. A comjuirisou of the arrests during each year sinue 1S87 
is given in the following table, and it is satisfactory to not« that tbit 
dt^crease is not only in proportion to the population, but in the actiul 
number. As liiuted at on the previous page, however, much stres* 
could not be laid ui>on the fulling ofi' in arrests if there were not oUirr 
evidence of the decrwuse of drunkenneaSf as a word of in&truL*iion fmrn 
the Inspector riencral of Police could, according to its t<?aor, iiscreaaeor 
4lecreasc the number of persons apprehended on this charge ; but tbt 
decline in arrests has bo<*n coincident with a marke<l decrease in tht 
^consumption of intoxicants, so that it may be fairly assumed that draJc- 
ennoss is on the wane : — 



Ymr. 


ApprulKHuious lor 
DrunkeimeML 


SuminoM 

CuoHtor 

Draiiken- 

neM. 


ToUI Cum 

or 
DnmkenueM. 


CWMrf 


MolM. 


FenuUeB. 


TatiO. 


pwWg»<f 


1887 


16,275 


3,338 


19.613 


1.331 


20,944 


S.OM 


18H8 


14.7.V.) 


3,544 


IS.303 


i.no 


19,413 


i.s:4 


1889 


\2.m) 


3,380 


15,930 


914 


1(1,844 


IX'i 


1890 


ia.233 


2,890 


lG,r23 


896 


17,019 


1.:4I 


1891 


is.tias 


3,454 


19,092 


1.013 


CO.lOi^ 


i.:.> 


1892 


14,<i38 


3,234 


17,872 


1,058 


18.9.30 


Lm-i 


1803 


IS.tilM 


3,397 


17,091 


718 


17.809 


1.471 


1804 


13.465 


3,468 


16.933 


676 


17,509 


1.415 


1805 


U.IOS 


3,609 


17.717 


662 


18,379 


l,4M 


1S96 


15.311 


3,572 


18,883 


61(> 


19,499 


1.5H 

1 




NoTB — "niiii IHhlc ban hrcn unemled ftlnr« lost 



The numl^r of convictions obtained for drunkeiineas^ with »■* 
witliout disorderly conduct, during the year 1896, wae iy,3*ot I* 
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filZ of these ca«eR, or 30*0 per cent, the offence was committ<»<l 

stween 8 a. in. on Satunky and 8 a.m. on Sunday ; and in other 1,410 

or 7*3 per cent, of the total, the oflence was coiiunitted liotwecn 

a.in. on Sunday and H a.m. on Munthiy. The number of convictions 

obtained for breaches of the Licensing Act during the year will Iw 

id below. It will be borne in mind tliat hotels are re*|uired by 

kw to be closed on Sunday, although the licensees are allowed to sell 

kKlgtn and bona fifk travellurs. As the arrests on Sunday show, 

Imt ii not greatly respected : — 



Oonr!cli<.n» for SeHinf— 


MetropoHii. 


Onuniry. 


Kvw Suuth 


liquor on Suntlay, nmi keeping 

During proliibite»i boura otUiu- 
thsn np<tn Sunday 


118 

25 
12 

1 


86 

5fi 
37 


204 
81 


Lii|iioi' witliout a lieeom) 


49 


AduUcratctl liquor 


1 






Total convictions obtained ... 


150 


179 


335 



On pa^s 805 and 80r» arf' given the number of public-housea licen.wd 
the colony, and the number of Colonial wine Licenses current during 

hist few years. 

T!ie average consiimption per inhabitant of spirits, wines, and 

nented liquors since 1S87 is ;^iven in the following table; also the 

l1 quantity of all classes of intoxicants consumed, expres.sed in t.€mis 

proof spirit. It will be seen that the consumption of intoxicants i»er 

labitant has declined during the period covered by the tabic, the 

lantity in 1890 being nearly 30 per cent^ less than in the tiist year 

►wn : — 
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2-AS 


J80I 
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2-83 


1892 


1-00 


0-86 


10'<)l 


2-67 


1893 


0-83 


0-84 


9*i3 


2*30 


1804 


0-77 


0-79 


8-97 


217 


189S 


0-73 


0-64 


8-96 


SHM 


18116 


0-73 


061 


9U 
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LAW A2i'D CRIME. 



If the numhor of persons who ronfler themselves liaVilo to antset muy 
he fairly assumed to be in direct proportion to tlie amount of iutoxic&ut& 
consumod, a decrcaso in condum])tion is necesflarily a sign of increaaeti 
sobriety. 

The question of the relative prevalence of drunkenness, as 
by the number of pei*8ons arrested for that offence in the diflc 
colonies, lian nteeived no little attention, and it has been made to appear 
that New South Wale^ in this regard holds a bad pro-emiueuce, Tb« 
total oases of drunkenness and the number per 100,000 of population 
in the different colonies, for the ycRr 1896, -were as given below : — 



Colony. 

New South Wftlee 

Victoria 

Que«Dttland 

South Australia 

Western Ait&tralia 

Tnamania 

New Zcalan'l 

During 1 S96 the cases of 



No of 
of Jrunketinea*. 

19,409 

10.060 

6.105 

1.937 

3.491 

658 

4.016 

d nmkenness in New 



Per 100,000 

of popoUtlop. 

1,514 

1,30» 

2,919 
402 
CB6 

South Wal» 



exhibited an increase on those of the previous year, which rcAchiMi ft 
total of 1S,370. In all the other colonics, with the exception «f 
Victoriai there was likewise an increase, not only in the actual 
number of cases, but also in comparison with the populatoin. In 
coinparinj; the drunkenness returns of the various colonies, it m»T 
be ])ointed out that an argument founded solely on the numl»** 
of oases of drunkenness U misleading, for a great deal depeniU 
upon the state of the law and the manner in which it is admintsterrxL 
The extent of the area super\'i8e<l must also be take.n into consideration, 
for it is evident tlmt the law will be less strictly enforced in the flparwOr 
settlwl districts of Queensland, South Australia, and Western AustrmiiJ^ 
than in the more thickly populated i>arts of Australia. The quautitjaf 
intoxicants consumed per head of the community is, pfrha^is, a b«tt<r 
guide, tliough not always a safe iudicatiou, unless the nianziers iM 
customs of the people are also considered ; but whero the habitii of 
communities are so similar as is the case in regard to the Austraiiuian 
colonies, the consumption per heatl is a tolerably fair test. TV 
tiguivs for the year 1S9G given in the chapt<:^r on "Food Supply' 
may bo taken as correct, with some slight hesitation as 
those relating to the consumption of beer in the colonies wl 
excise duty was euforw'd, viz., in Queensland and West+'m A 
As the table stands, the average consumption of alcohol i >f proof sti 
per inhabitant is Kh(»wn t<j l>e 2-10 givUons in New South Walft 
1I-62 in Victoria; 2T>9 in Queensland ; 2*18 in South Australia; fi4< 
in Western Australia; 1*34 in Tasmania ; and 1-60 galhms iu NV* 
Zealand ; the average for Australasia Ixnng 2'20 gallons. The amount*^ 
alcohol consumed is greatest in Western Atistralia and Queenslaiu^ *W> 
in New South Wales it is somewhat below the average for Australia 
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In rogarU to Western Austnilia, in dealing witli the consumption of 
intoxicants the circumstance that the males largely exceed the fcnialea 
xnust not he neglected. If a comparison were nrnde as to the conBuuiption 
per bead, excluding fomalcs, the case against Wi^stern Australia would 
be very materially alter*ed. The figures given, however, at once dispose of 
the theory so persistently put forward as to the excessive prevalence of 
drunkenness in Now South Wales, and the more effectually when it ia 
borno in mind that the number of males engaged in manual labour is far 
larger here than in most of the colonies with a more favourable record. 
There is one notable fact worth recording in connection with this 
subject. Out of iy,883 arrests for drunkenness in New South Wales in 
1H96, there were only 5,7G6 persons born in the colony aa compared 
with 13,117 persons born ouLside its boundaries. The arrests for 
drunkenness amongst the native-born were only in the ratio of 1 in 46 
of the adult population, aa compared with 1 in 29 of the rest of the 
adult community. It may, therefc»re, be considered as well established 
that the Australian native is not given over to the Wee of drunkenness. 

Inquests. 

In alt cases of violent or unnatural death, death resulting from 
accident, sudden death, death in a ga<3l, a lockup, or a liospital ; 
suicide, or death resulting from execution, it is the duty of the Coroner 
for the district to bold an iuijuiry into the cause if he litis reasonable 
pounds for belieWng that death wiis due to violeiu-e or other unnatural 
means, and for that purpose he is empowered to order the exhumation 
of a body if necessary, to summon jurors ami witnesses, and to commit 
for trial a person found guilty by the jury of the crime of manslaughter 
or murder. Every death which takes place in gaol nmst be investigated. 
In a district where no coroner has been appointed, or the officer is unable 
to liold the usual inquest, a magistrate may holtl an inquiry ; but owing 
to the fact that he is not empowere<l to commit a suspected person for 
irial, he must terminate the inquiry in all cases where facts are dis- 
closed which point to the criminality of a person, and direct the police 
to prosecute at the nearest jiolice court. The numbers of deaths during 
169(>, the causes of which were investigated by Coroners or Magistrates, 
were 1,036 of males and i'4l of females, giving a total of 1,277 inquests 
and magisterial inquiries. The finding of the courts in 340 cases was 
that death was due to disease, and in 800 cases to violence, while the 
cause of death in 137 cases was not clearly defined. 

It is pn»vided by Act 24 Vic. No. 10 tbfit when any real or personal 
pnjperty has been destn>ycd or damaged by tire, the Coroner exercising 
jurisdiction in the district where the outbreak has rxicurred shall, if lie 
consider the case to be a lib one for investigation, hold an inquiry with 
the object of ascertaining the origin of the lire. The prtK'edure is 
■^^inilar to that followed in inquests held in connection with cases of death. 
T\ie Conmor can, in accordance with the decision of his jury, commit a 
^>er£on for trial on a charge of arson. There are a Coroner and a Deputy- 
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Corrmftr for Syflney, And 1 33 Coroners for the country districts, as weU u 
one for tin? colony generally. Inquiries were held during 1896 into tiie 
origin of l*iO tires, and the verdict returned was one olt accident in 5 
cases, of arson in 24, of imsutticieot evidence in 90 cases, while ia oi 
case no veniicl waA returned. 

Superior Courts. — Criminal Jcrisdictiok. 

A Judge of the Supreme Court presides over the Central Criminal 
Court of Oftol Delivery hf Id nt Sydney. All prisoners are tried by a 
jury of twelve, chosen by lot from the panel provided by the Sheriff. 
In capitftl coBes the right to challenge, Iwth by the Crown and by the 
accused, is limited, except for cause shown, to twenty jurom; and in 
caees other than th(»sc in which tho sentence of death may be impofted, 
whether felonies or misdemeanours, the number challenged c&nnot esOMd 
eight. Under Act 55 Vic. No. 5, which was assentwl to in De«einbff; 



1 89 1 , a person accused of an indictable oflence is privileged, but not 
pelled, to give evidetice in his own behalf. Prior to the paaain^ of tUt 
Act such a privilege was only granted to those charged with bigatny. 
At the close uf tliu case for the prosecution an accused person may ahn 
make a statement in his defence without rendering himself liable tr» 
examination thereupon, either by counsel for the Crown or by the Court 
The verdict of the jury must be unanimous, for even if eleven jurors w«r 
agreed their verdict could not be accepteii. If the jury disagree in tb* 
first instance they may be locked up until they eitlier come to a verdict 
or are discharged by the Court. If no verdict is returned the prisoner it 
liiihlo to be tried again by another jury. 

In addition to the supreme, civil, and criminal sittings of the Court 
held in Sydney, the Judges go on circuit once in each half-year, and 
hold Coui*ts of Gaol Delivery, called Circuit Courts, for dealing with tk* 
more serious class of criminal cases, especially those in which the espial 
l»otialty ia involved, anil for hearing civil causes at certain circuit tovidk 
vi2.:^In the north, at Maitland, Tamworth, Armidale, and Grafton; o 
the west, at Mudgee, Bathurst, Dubbo, and Broken Hill; and in the tooth, 
at CJoulburn, Yass, Wagga Wagga, Albury, Doniliquin, Young, and Hay 

The Courts of Quarter Sessions are presided over by Chairmen, wt 
also j>erform the duties of Judges of the District Courts. Thervsn 
•even Chairmen of Quarter Sessions ; two of these preside over tb 
Courts in the Metropolitan and Suburban and Hunter Districts, and' 
each in the following districts :^Southem, south-WMtem, noi 
north-western, and western. All offences except those involvinf^ 
capital penalty are within the jurisdiction of the Court, On tlic 
prisoners at Quarter Sessions, the Chairman, at the request of 
prisoner's counsel, must reserve questions of law for the consiiierstioD^f 
the Supreme Court, or he may so act vwtu proprio. 

During the year 1^9(5 there were 1,274 males and 94 
'!ommitte<l for trial in the Superior Courts of the colony. Of Uw» 
ly36tj persoiiSf 1,334 were committed by magistrates, before wfaooi tHJ 
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lad been brouglit up at Petty SeasiouR ; 32 hy coroners, 16 lieing accused 
of murder, 10 of manslaughter, and G of ai-son. There were also 
H I>ersons committed for jwrjury by Jud;»e3 of the District Court. Tho 
numlier of [»ersons committed during any one year does not neces- 
sarily coincide with tho numlM*r placed on trial during the same 
period, as some persons committ*"d at the end of one yeai- do not make 
th^ir apf»earance until the following year. Excluding those against 
"whom the Attomey-CJeneral filetl no bill, there were 1,868 persona 
reconled in the retum« of the Superior Courts of the cM^lony during 
lt<96, 1,274 being males and iH females. The followinjj table shows 
the manner in which these acouseil persons were dealt with : — 
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Conrta. 
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32 
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ft 

17 

1 

37 
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Libomted under Fint Offenders' 
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3 
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43 


Jury dittigreed « , 

Rcinivndod 


1 


Bi>uud over 




Not pfM^oded againat 


3 


Total persona 


2S9 


21 


1,016 


73 


1,274 


94 







Closaifying these accused persons according to the nature of the 
offences with wliicli they were charged, it will l)e found that, both in 
the case of males and of females, offences against prop<Tty without 
Tiolenoe are the most numerous, followed by offences against the person 
and ot]*euces against property with violence, tho latter, however, with 
respect to males only. Forgery and offences against the currency furnish 
the next highest rat*» of males ; the number of female offendera being 
but 4 as against 84 male offenders. Below will be found a statement 
of the offences of wliich tlie 1,3G8 persons dealt with in supt'Hor courts 
during 1890 were accused, with the rates per 100,000 of population : — 
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The following sUvtemeut rIiows the clmracter of the |iriucipal offV'iiwn 
for which prisoners were tried duriuj,' each year since \H^7, nntl aifonis 
material for interesting study. Cases -which from various causes wen* 
not proceeded with are included under the heading of *• Other Offences'' 
in the tahle ; while since 1892 the returns have allowed of the exclu- 
sion of those per-sons against whom the Attoniey-lienenil found no 
lull :— 
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Hon. -Thb t&bleliu been onionded atnce lait inue. 

The scope of this work does not admit of the partioulAra of olfcno* 
liL'iug Bet out iu great detail, but if the returna be analysed it will t* 
found thft*^, as oxpericnce has shown elsewhere, tho seasons Haw*, 
utarkeJ etiect upi.>u conduct ; besides this, however, there is ap| 
a j>eriodicity in crimes sufficiently curious to afford foo«l for speci 
Perhaps the stronijest examples of this periodicity are in couuerti*' 
with crimes of blood, t,c., those of murder, mnnslnughter, tM 
maliciously wounding ; and with crimes against females, aud uaaftton/i 
offences. 

Gaols. 

There are in New South Wales 59 gaols of all kinds; of <!»•** 

are principal gaols, 15 minor guols, and 36 police gaols. ' 
arconimodation for 1,849 prisoners in separate cells, find !■ 
wlifu more than one prisoner sleeps in a cell, exclusive of the 
inodation affonlcd by 22 separate cells in the lunatic ward of Pan* 
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Gaol, and of that for 108 



prisoners m 
Ust December 



the 



Rfisociatod huts" at 
Trial Cay Prison, On the 3lst December, 1896, there were 2, 
prisoners, exclusive of debtoi's, in eonlineiuent, thus distributfid :- 
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The total number of prisoners received under sentence into the varioua 
gaols throughout the colony during the year 1890 was l-t,t285, exclusive 
of debtors. Of these, 7,0!^3 wens received at Darlinghurst Gaol, and 
2,o77 at Biloela Oafp), Sydney. The following table gives the number 
of prisoners received into gaol under sentence for tlio last ten yeara : — 
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3,100 


13,538 


1805 
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13,602 


1890 


11,224 


3,061 


14,285 



It may with confidence bo asserted that the number of persons 
^■eceivtHi into gaols, as compared with population, is jLTt^atly decreasing ; 
indeed, the actual number was Ioas in 181lfl than ten years previou.sly. 

The average number of persons in coikfuieinent during the year has 
%iot been ascertained, but the number in detention at tlie close of each 
3^ear is known, and the figures for ten years will be found in the following 
statement Taking one year with another, these tigures may be accepted 
fiiirly representing the average daily rmmber for each year given. 
risoners have been classiticd under two heads — those under sentence, 
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and those awaiting trial. Debtors are cxclucletl, except m 
returnn for which year riu not allow of the distinction being madB 
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As in the case of the arrests, the lai^gest number of prisonw 
any ago-period is of those whose ages range from 25 to 30 years, % 
prriportionately to the population this age-group is also most prodiK 
of criminals, with 2,799 per 100,000 irJiahitaiits ; followed by 35 Ij 
years, with 2,602 ; 40 to 45 years, with 2,512 ; and 30 to 35 y&u%^ 
2,407 per 100,000 of population. Tho following table gives the nnn 
and ages of persons sentenced to penal ser\*itude, labour, or impri 
ment during the year 1896. Thi-ce of the prisoners scntonc^Hl 
including 2 males and 1 female, had the sentence commuted:- 
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Taking the returns from all the gaols, it will be found that 9,7] 
tinct persons were oonvicted during tlie year 1S9(>, of whom ^i 
males, and 1,288 were females. The following table 
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groapB, till? number of distinct j>or80iis of tlie male sex who were convicte*! H 
once and more than once durint^ 189*5, any convictions thry may have 1 
undergone in previous years being disregarded. In the figures given ■ 
the retumH from all the gaols liave been combined, and each ])erson H 
debited with the total number of sentences received, whether served in H 
one prison or in more than one. H 
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These figures disclose some interesting facts. It is aad to see that the 
largo number of 115 boya of 15 years and less had to be sent to gaol ; 
l>^t it is well known that the problem of dealing with juvenile otfenilers 
i^ one of the most serious and emlfarrassing that the magistrates have 
^«D cope with, especially as, until the month of August i>f the year 
X *9r>, there was no Reformatory in the colony to wliich boys of the 
*s»7iminal class couM be sent. In the absence of such an institution, the 
5">*»(iL''istrates, unwilling to subject boys of trmlfr ago to the contaminating 
*-»^tlat-nces of a gaol, generally ignore<l the criminal charges and sent 
•ilmem to the nautical Hoh{x>l-shi]i Sobraon as deserted or neglected 
*^fcildren. This, though the lesser of two evils, was manifestly unfair ^^B 
*^^:i the class of children for whom the S»ibraon was primarily intended, ^^B 
^*3d largely increased the difficulties of its management 8ome few ^^B 
^^ars ago extensive buildings were erected at Rookwood for the accom- ■ 
^^^odation of crimiiiol boyy, but they were put to other uses. The B 
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^H Carftenterian Refommtory iias 
^^m Won ct>uvicted of criuiiiiul oQ'e 
^^B given unilor Kducatiou and So 
^^M A remarkable fenture of Iho 
^^1 Bons sent to gaol morn than 01 
^^H two or luore convictions nuin 
^^m 4,679. Xlio list of ueoond c-on\ 
^^M and ends with a man who had 
^^m victiouH are headed by a lad of 
^H man, whose age was between 
^^m than 26 times, and 18 conviutio 
^H in the same age-group during t 
^H yeare of age sent to gaol was 7 
^^m than once. 

^H There were 1,288 females ini 
^^M the large pro[X)rtion of 539, or 
^H once. The convictions of girls 
^H of these 42 were imprisoned mu 
^^^^^aa many as 30 times during tli 
^^^^bigaiuBt her, another waa convii 
^^^^^linies during the year. The 
^H fenialeb imprisoned, their ages 
^H yc'ar : — 
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>w been estdl>liiihocl for Ixiys who hA\i* 
•A. ParticulupN uf the Institution an 
I Condition and Charities, 
egoiii^ table i;^ the large number of per 

during the year. The prii«>ners with 
ed 1,751, wliile their eouvictiona were 
ions oommenci's with a boy of 14 yCAfi 
ised his eightieth year ; the third COOr 
if and 80 on, as the list shows. Om 

and 50 years, was convicted no I«m 
were reconled against another pristmer 
year. The number of males under *J1 

and of these 130 were convicted mow 

soned during tlie year 1896, of whom 
•8 per cent., were convicted more than 
der 21 yean* of age numbered 108, aod 
than once. One wonuin was convicted 
year, one had 2/) convictions recorded 
I 24 times, and two were con\-ict«l 20 ■ 
allowing table show,s the number ofB 
lud number of convictions during the T 


^^H A^&t. 


Femalu Couvtctvd during 1890. «ith AtfOi uul Number oC Tinies OoDrkML H 
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The Shaftesliury Reformatory, situated near the south head of Port 
Jackson, was established t'cr the reception of giilH under 16 years of age 
whrt liad fallen into crime, and at the end of 1896 there were 16 children 
in the institution for refonnatoiy purposes. 

The pcrsi:(us who figure in the two preceding t-ables as having been 
convicted several times during the year are the drunkards, the vagrants, 
and the petty thieves. Naturally the more serious otTenders Jire rarely 
afforded an opportunity of appearing before the Courts twice in one 
year. 

The punislimcnt^ awanled to offenders vary from nominal un]>ri8on- 
ment to the supi*eme i>enalty of death. Prisoners under sentence of 
hard lab*iur are, after examination l^y the metlicnl officer, given such 
work ju* tiie pri8<.»n auiliorities consider comes within the meaning of the 
sentence. Penal servitude is not awarded for a shorter term than thre<? 
years. In the casft of male prisoners it is taken to mean hard hihour 
un the roads ur other fuiUlic works, and in the case of female prisoners, 
hard laWir in gaol. The punishment is practically the same as harrl 
labour. Prisoners undergoing a seiitence of imprisonment without 
labour are treated difi'ercntly from others, and if they entirely maintain 
and clothe themselves they are exempted from any work, otherwise they 
contribute to tlicir own sjipport by performing such labour aa may bo 
provide*!. Under section 405 of the Criminal Ljiw Amendment Act 
u prisoner who has been convicted of a felony attentied with vi<jlence to 
the i>erj*on, or committed hy the offender when armed, or by means of 
any threat, is liable to be kept in irons for a p<jrtion of his term of 
imprisonment, but not ext^^nding beyond the tii*st three years. 

The effe<.tt of punishment in reforming criminals, or in restraining 
them from the commission of crime, is a subject upon which a great 
deal has been written. It is certain that in New South Wales there 
lias been a gi'eat decrease in crime, but it seems equally certain that 
this satisfactory state of tilings is due to an improvement in the 
tnnterial an<] intellectual condition of the whole community, and not to 
any duteri'ent effect which puuisliment has had upon the criminal. 

A summary of uentences imposed upon offenders affords little clue to 
thn gi-aWty of the offences conuuittod. Thus, for simple larceny the 
sentences of imprisonment ranged from '2 days to 6 years ; for common 
HBsault, from 2 days to 1 year ; for maliciously injuring property, from 
2 flays to li years ; for receiving stolen property, fnjin 1 month tfj 10 
years; for begging alms, from 2 days to 1 month ; and for perjurj^ from 
C months t-o 5 years. The great anomaly disclosed by these sentenceji 
tnight disjippear if the circumstJinces attending each individual ease 
Were consiflered, but the scope of this work only fwlraits of the facts in 
t^gard to the sentences themselves being recorded. 

The following summaries give a classitication for 189G, acoording to 
the length of the sentence-s and the naturo of the offences; the two pre- 

ug tablea ,8ii;0A.jU|fiuJaumber of distinct persona.-. 
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figures in the two following 8tat*?ment« refer to the number of ofTtilMti 
puninbeil, tlie same [leraou in Bome instuuces baviug l>een senl 
several tiuu^a in the course of the year : — 



Offences. 
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InpcbomNni lur 



1^1 



8- fi" fiS S 

> »- « £. 



1-1 






>^9 6 






.Offoneei igainat the per-' 

son ] 004 10 

Offeneea aominBt property 

witli Tioleace 281 

Offoncea against property 
without violence 2,338 20 

»ry A 11(1 ofTeuces 

■gainst tho currency ...' 80 

OfPencea against fiood 
onler 6.6321,469 



(!^ffeiicea not included in. 
the preceding U60i 



63 



Total offences committed 



by uulf 



11.22411.591 



273 



in 



1.1472,566 



102 



1.268 



433 



441 



1.313 
216 



61 36 



30 



14 

],198379jlOS 
5| IG 39 



3.8603,267 



131 



22^ 40 



623^7 



47 22 
33 16 



1(4 
S4 



219 



2 ... 
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It -will be seen that the sentence of death was pissed on three ni»J» 
In one case only was it carried out, and in the r>thi-r rwo qamcs it waA can- 
muted toimjiriflonmentforlifo. In each ojLi^ tho prisoners yr^fH chaffnl 
with uiurrlfir Of the persona included in the column " Until (nir 
complied with, etc.," 61 were wife ami child df^septer^ ajjain*! wJmi 
there were unsAtistied mainteuance orders, and the rrnininiiig prnw 
was ordered to lie imprisoned durinj^ the pleiMure of the Oottit 
contempt. 

Tlie classiiifvition of «ent^nccR aceordinp to their length 
nature of the offences for which ff^niaU-a suflV-n«il ititprii^onnnmt 
is given holow. In 26 caaeB only, out of .'J,OGI, waa th« teogtt 
sentence one year or over. tSentenoe of death was pnAaed in o«e 
only on a cliargo of inurdi-r, l*ut it w.'ls commuted to impi 
for life. The terms for wliicli women are sentenced nrr m^ 
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ifeiliortcr than those of men, as their offences, generally speaking, are 
iclj lighter : — ■ 



OSCDoef. 
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Length ol Sentencoa. 
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Offences against the person 
Off«nccii a^ainat pru^>erty with 

violence 

Oficnces against property 

withoat violence 

Forgery and otfcucoa agamst 

the carrvncy 

Offences og&inat ^ood oitlcr 
Oflenues not luuluded u 

tlM preceding 



»tal offieoces ooniinitted 
hy females 



51 
35 

185 

3 

'2,762 

25 



3.061 



337 
3 
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3ai 
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3U 
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llusion has already been made to the number of persons with moi-e 
an one coaviction recorded against tliem during 1 896. It is interestiog 
to compare these iigures with the records of previous years, wliicii are 
ipven below aa far Lack as 1S89, beyond which year the statistics of 
reconvictions are nut t:ntirely reliable. The table alfii» gives a state- 
ment of the average number of offences committed by each person 
ined: — 





Prlsoneri nent to Uaol 




Ave>nmrv ninnlwr nf 
Oflciiora Commuted. 


Tear. 












Ifalw. 


FuniUei. 


lUlML 


remain. 


K:U«. 


Fcmalu. 


1889 


1.234 


663 


3.126 


2,539 


26 


3-8 


1800 


1,106 


565 


3. 16.") 


2.201 


2-7 


3-fl 


1891 


1,285 


584 


3,431 


2,457 


2-7 


4 2 


1892 


1.787 


586 


4,828 


2.326 


2-7 


4 


L 1899 


1,642 


567 


4,141 


2,32« 


2-5 


4 1 


18M 


1,572 


676 


4,003 


2„%1 


2 6 


40 


« 1898 


1,573 


577 


4.249 


2.i^ 


2-7 


41 


1836 


1.761 


539 


4,679 


2,363 


2-7 


4-4 



>m the evidence o£ the above table there would appear to i>e a 
itant reappearance of the same facea before the Courts to account 
eo high an averKge of I'econvictions. The proportion of habitual 
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offenders, if those with previous convictions may bo bo ternted, 
remarkable, and will perhaps be l>etter illustrated by the fol1ovin| 
table than by the one just given. The returns only include con victioi 
within tiie year named, convictions in a jirevious year being dis-l 
regarded. It' all convictions had been included, the proportion for 189$* 
would, in all likelihood, have been about 28 per cent. : — 



Ymf. 


PerceaUKO of priwoen 

Willi 

prevlotu canrtcUoiiN. 


Tow. 


Pen-«nlAge of prboncn 

wilh 

ptvviniu OQiivlcUoufl. 


1887 
1S88 

issy 

181)0 
1891 


25-3 

22*2 

21-3 


1SD2 

isas 

1894 

1895 

1 1896 


2d -4 

23-6 
233 
23-5 
23-5 



It is t*» l>e re;:jretted that at present it is impossible to give nuif 
information concerning prisoners with previous eonWctions lli»a \fi 
recorded in tho previous t:i.ble and on page 796 ; but for future iasaaiof 
this book statistics of this kind will be available. The Intematioiial' 
Union for Criminal Legislation, for the purpose of strengthening ajcirtT 
in its defence against **the enemy," rec<.immcnds the introduction of wi 
elalxjrate system under which notice of every conviction for critn* 
shall bo sent by the police to the office in which tlio birth of Uie 
convicted person was registered, so tliat the Uei,astrar of the distfi* 
may be enabled to keep a record of the career of a cririP 
birtli to death. Apart, however, from the costliness of the sn 
times are not yet ripe for such an innovation ; and cv«m if it wwr 
addpted, it would be several years l^foro results of any valoo Ur 
statistical purp<>ses could be obtained. 

The number of distinct persons committed to gaol under wmUDV 
during each of the past ten years is ^ven in the following table. TW 
number fluctuated considerably during the period under reWew. b«> 
there is ample evidence in this table, taken in conjunction with thai on 
page 776, showinj^ the trials in the superior courts, that crime ia stcaitiif 
dimiiiishina : — 



T«r. 


Ptnons. 


Ye»r. 


Pmioiu. 


1887 


0,046 


1892 


S.IC.T 


1888 


10.096 


1S93 


it,:tO'.) 


1889 


8.827 


1804 


u.eio 


1890 


7.939 


1895 


tl.Hio 


1891 


8,791 


ISiW 

1 


9,724 
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Under Act -t Vic. 29 a Visiting Justice is appoiiiletl to visit e;ich 
ol. He is ompowereil to hear ami deteriuiue all ei_»mi»lrtiiits wliioh 
ly be made? against a prisoner of disobeying tbe rules oi the g)i(»I, 'ir 
haWni;; committed uny otfence^ and may pass a sentence of confine- 
•nt in a solittii-y cell for a term not exceeding seven days. In case« 
persistent insubordination, a charge upheld I>e£ore two or more 
Hticea of l!ie Pence renders the prisoner liable i*} a sentence of close 
ifinement for one month; and if the culprit is a prisoner convicted 
felony, or serving a sentence of hurd labour, a punishment of personal 
•rection may bo awarde*!. Tw<» Hcntence,s of whipping were carriwl 
t in 189(». The number of punishments inflicted ui>on refractory 
soners during the Inst ten years is given as foUowa : — 



Xmr, 


Priioners punlahod In ^lu^ii. 


Pcri'ont*4fe of 
puiitolied. 


SotlUo 
nntifitieiiicnt. 


liunUhuieiito- *—— ^ 




1.44A 
I, .302 
1,195 

1,4.^ 

i,2:« 

1,412 

i.tm 

982 

1.077 

924 


416 

246 
331 
2t?6 
304 
317 
234 
300 
228 
247 


1.861 
1,545 
I,.'i26 
1.724 
l,53n 
1,729 
1,287 
I.2S2 
1.305 
1.171 


lO'S 

9-3 
lO-O 
11*8 
101 
10-5 
10-9 
11-0 
11 1 
12 '2 



lere were 54 persons — 52 males and 2 females — imprisoned for- 

.during the year 1896. As the time of detention as a rule only 

ded fur a short period, tho number of debtors in confinement at 

ne time was not large, and on the Slst December, 1896, there 

ly .3 persons in gaol for debt. The number of person*? sent to 

»r debt during each of tbe last l*fu years will l)e found in the 

[i^g table : — 



M«les. 



Femalet. 



ToUI. 



Vear. 



3UIC& 



Fomftle*. 



ToUl. 



48 


2 


50 


5<S 


1 


57 


71 


I 


72 


59 


2 


61 


45 


... 


45 



1S!^2 

1803 
18»4 
ISttt 
1896 



54 




55 


3 


54 


4 


70 


4 


62 


2 



M 

58 
58 
74 
M 



[owing table gives the number of the prisoners employed in tlie 

md minor gaols at the end of 18QG, and those engaged in the 

tilings. In some of tbe gaola tlicre are nu means of finding 

iployment of a profitable or useful nature, otherwise the. 
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number shown conld be very much incruaseJ ; an*! it must oho i» 
remembtTetl that there are inany prisuners whose tK^rvices arc not iTit 
able for labour, such as those whose senteiices do not carry hard la>BS 
and those exempt from work on ucuount of medical nud otlicr 
he ncC value of tlie labour done durinpr ltf96 amouiiterl to 
dusive of the value wt uprm the labnur of the prisoners ^r» 
construction of the breakwater at Trial Bay, and of ordin:. 
directly connected witii tlie gaols. 



Caqwutcrs and aaautants .. 
pAiutcrs 


42 
U 
20 
13 
9 
39 

228 
10 
63 
99 

131 
SS 


BookbindotB 


37 


Writer* 


* 


BlAcksmiths and asttatants 
Tinaniitha 


Woshinf 

School OMittaixta 


» 

> 


Masons 

Stonfcutt4!ra and aasistantt 


Hospital atteodanta .... 
Barlwrs 


13 


Liibtiui'crs .. 1. .. 


Noedlftwork 

Sweepers and cleaners .. 
Cooka' Aitsistjuil'a .....,., 


s: 


TirtiHliinakoni 


ail 


Matiiiakvra 


*8 


;Shoemakcrs 

Tailora 

Hatmakers 


Other employments .... 
Total employed .... 


.... 60 

.... 2.0U 



Among: those classed as engaged in "other entploymentA'' u* 
included 74 prisoners working at the Trial Bay Breakwater. Priew* 
under sentence oi penal serxntude, of hard labour on the «■* 
and public works, or of imprisonment with hanl labour, 
eligible for employment upon the fmblic works at Trial Bat 
under the following conditions : — Prisoners un<ler sentence 
three to tivo years, who have not been punLihed for ro« 
within the previous six months, and are favourably ro- 
their gaolers, at a period twelve months before they . 
eligible for discharge under the ordinary remission regulatii 
anticipation of such discharge ; under sentence of live to ton 
similar conflitions as I'egnrds conduct, at a period of eightcsen 
anterior to <lischargo; and under sentence of ten years and up 
a period of two years anterior to discharge. The constrnction 
breakwater is being supervised by officers of the Public M'orks 
ment, and the prisoners engajfed in the work, who ore ebtirvl 
[*he control of the Coraptroller-Cieneral of Prisons, receive a soiall 
money, and are supplied with rations, as well as with clothing 
not of the prison pattern. 

Besides the foregoing, there 'were at the close of the year I8S€ 
many as 343 prisoners who were not employed. The* reosona far<oi 
exemption will be found in the following statement : — 



In hospital* 76 

In cfllU .. 12 

Under medical treatmeot .,. 28 

Kxempt from work 9 

Prisoners' delegates Ifl 

Keepiitg th cmaelvca , 3 

Incapable 32 



Recent arrivals, not set to wovk 9 

In transit .. J 

Under sepurate treatment t 

Mot undc'r seuteuoo (incladiag 

debtor*) .. ,.„„ , ]tf 



ToUl 
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Ens whoHe caiie.s li/iv** not yet. \n^n clispo<»<Hl of are nllowetl 
Lheir legal advisers niul others wlio may visit theui iu ret'or- 
ence to their trial. It is not required thut they shall wear prison 
clothing ; and other privileges, consistent ^ith safe custody, are 
granted to them. Persona under examination are not allowed to have 
any communication marie to them while in the prison except by their 
legal advisers, uidoi58 such a pi-oceeding is specially sanctioned by the 
Justice conducting the examination. 

By continuous good conduct and industry prisoners become eligible 
for a remission of sentence, in accortlanco with the f^lllowing scale : — 
Sentences not exceeding live yeartt, om^-sixth of the term ; sentencea 
beyond tive but not exceeding ten years, one-hfth of the term ; 
and sentences of more than ten years, one-fourth of the term. 
Priflftners who are serving a sentence nf not more than twelve 
months, or who have had the death penalty conmiuted, do not enjoy 
these privileges ; but the circumstances of their coaea may be con- 
niilered by the Minister for Justice, who has jw)wer to recomiuend to 
the Governor, cither on his own res[K>nsihiIity or after consulta- 
tion wvth his colleagues in Cabinet, the remission of part of such 
sentences. 

Under section 409 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act a prisoner 
under sentence may be granted a written license to be at large within 
fipecitied limits during the unexpired jtortion of his sentence. Sureties 
are require<l, unless under exceptional circumstances, for good behaviour 
and tjbservance of the conditions ot the license. The prisoner who is 
libenitcd is required to report himself pcriotlically to the police, and is 
litible to have hii> license cancelled and Ut be cfimmitted to gaol to 
undergo the remainder ot his sentence upon any bi-each of the condi- 
tions upon which he was released. This systom was first adopted in 
September, IHUI, antl at the end of 1896 it had been jmt in force in 
92 cjwos^thi>se of 89 mules and 3 females. Of the 92 licenses issued, 
there were on l)tceml>er 31, 1896, 12 still in force, 35 had expired, and 
in 13 cases the balance of the sentence had been romittetl and the 
liceiute cjuwcUed, while in only 2 cases was the lioemie-holder returned to 
^laol to complete his sentence. 

When the neglect«l state in which many of the prisoners are received 
ia considered, it may be »aid that the doath-rate in gaols is light, and it 
«huwB, moreover, si;:;n8 of decreasing. A compariBon lictwcen the death- 
rate in gaols ami that of the general population it is tlitiicult to make, but 
it may be .said generally tltat tht? deuth-rate of all persons received into 
giMil is at present not greater than tliat (»f the general po]>uIation of 
like agcK, while the death-i*ate of habitual criminals is largely below the 
.jiverage. Tn the foUowing table the number of ileaths, exclusive of 
Xliose resulting from executions, is given for 1875 and subsequent 
^2>eriod8, together with the death-rate per 1,000 of the average nuud>er 
^f prisoners in confinement duiing the year. This average has been 
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obtained for every year by taking the mean of the numbers In confine- 
ment ftt the end of that year and at the end of the preceding year: — 







DMthi. 






Year. 








Iicath-rat*pcr 
l.OOfi pcrann* 
















io conlinemeat. 




Halea 


Fcmftloi. 


Tout. 




1876 


34 


8 


42 


31 50 


1S80 


37 




37 


18-85 


1S85 


39 


11 


60 


1990 


1890 


24 


2 


26 


10 84 


1891 


37 


3 


40 


15-86 


1892 


36 


4 


40 


15-27 


1RD3 


28 


6 


34 


13-42 


1804 


22 


2 


24 


49 


1805 


19 


3 
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Since 1893 returns have been obtained of the height of all pervjm 
committed to gat;>l, and the following results, which relat« to the 8,306 
males incarcerated during I.S96, are given merely as a curiosity of 
criminal statistics. No compariaon with the general population caaW 
made, as no data for such a oompariaon exist ; — 
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A siniilftr return relating to the 1,237 females cnniinitted to gnol in 
the course of the year 1.S9G shows the following results : — 
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Capital Puxishmkxt. 

In the early days of settlement the spectacle of judicial executions 
must have been extremely common. OtTeiices wiiich are now sum- 

Tnarily deult with l>y ningist rates, and deemed sufficiently punished by 
imprisonment for two or throe montlu*, woif iu some cases punishable 
T>y death. This burbftroua system losteil until about tht» year 1832, 
Xrhen the offenoos of stealinj,^ from a dwelling money or goods to the 
'\"alue of i;5, and of k tUinj^' or stealing horses, cattle, or sheo[i, were remove<i 

'^roQi the category of capital crimes. Five years later the punishment 
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of dcAth was aholifthefl in the following caspfi : — Kiotous Hpstrttctiono! 
buildings and mftcliiuery, riotous asKembling, rescue of a person convictwl 
of murder, seducing a person iu the Koyal Navy from duty, inciting to 
mutiny, administoring unlawful oatlis purporting to bind the pcraon 
taking the same to ooinuiit any treason or murder, breakin;:; priw»i), 
escaping from lawful custody more than once, smuggling while nrmtv), 
Bh(X)iing at uiiy vessel, or maliciously shooting or niaiuiiiig any oQicer of 
the Navy or lievcnuo Service. Executions have been less numerous of 
late years than formerly, tliu dread |>enalty being carried out in only » 
imall proportion of cascr wherein the death sentence has been proncmncati 
The number of executions since 1825 is given herewith. In three yam 
only have there been no executions. Kour females have beon hkngHl 
during the period in question : — 
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OnvfonftU. 



During the seventy-two years embraced in the table jost givm, 
ptTsouK wen^ Hent'*nced to death, and of these, 1,736 were ooadi 
during the tirst nicfhteeTi years. For the whole period theexecutit 
bered GA'2, of which 4GG were carried out during tlie tirst - 

A study of the statisticH of judicial executions in Nrx\ ■ >f 

prior to the vear 1842 will make it aV>undantIy plain that the bari««f* 
system of taking life for insutticient cause, so far from atrikinj tf!t« 
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into the hrarts of would-be critninala, hod the effect of lowering thft 
moral tone of tho whole community, ami, thert^fore, of making some of 
its members moro pronn to commit the very offences which the punish- 
ment Wfts intencletl to prevent. The death jwnalty is now awarded to 
murder, attempt at murder, nipe^ attempt at rape, and setting ftre to a 
dwelling knowing that there is a person therein; it is, however, 
generally carried out for murder only. Tho following statement shows 
tho numl>er of convictions and executions for the offences named for a 
period of twenty-six years : — 
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• Uount Reunia (nu ; oonrlcUsd In 18S0. 

The last execution for m])e took place shortly afler the cIo.se of the 
year 1886, when four youtba wero hanged. Since tlien, as shown by 
the table juet given, tliere have been only twelve ca|iital couviction* 
for rape and for an attempt to commit rape. It would bo rash to 
argue that the executions in lt*S7 have exorcised a salutary effect upon 
persona disposed to commit tliis crime, for there has been no diminution 
ia the number of persons committed for trial With more reason ifc 
might be assumed that juries an^ loth to convict for rape, knowing that 
cleath is the penalty as-signod by law as its punishment. 
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Cost of Police axd Piuson Services. 

Tlio following table shows the amount exj>eudcd in niaiiitainii 
tlie poIiL't' and prison serviops during the lust five years, ami al<iithe! 
amount uf tinoH paid into tho ConHolidat«d Uevenue, and the net ivtani 
from prison labour: — 
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• Fiwinuikl yi»r, 1MM). f PUisdcUI yw^ 180ft-7. 

It iH U) )}« underHl<K»d that the value of ]iriK(>n hi1x)ur M't down ia 
the above tabic repre.scnts lalK>ur vi a productive character only. 

Extradition. 

There are two Imperial statutes in force in New South Wal» to 
the surrender uf fugitive criminals, \nz., the Extradition Art of IM^ 
and the Fugitive Offenders Act of 1881. Th«^ former provide,H fcjrtfc* 
HUirendei- to foreijjjn States of pei-sons accused or conv-ictt-d of c*irtjua 
crimes within the Jurisdiction of Buch Htates, and fur th*: trial d 
rriminaU sunendcrcd to British dominions. Treaties for the exi 
of fugitive criminal exi.st between Her Majesty's Uovernnient 
Governments of France, Oennnny, Au.stria-Hungary, Brazil, 8y«iii. 
Italy, Belgium, the Netheihinds, Denmark, Sweden and Ni 
Switzerland, Hayti, the Ilrdted States of America, tlin Ar^ 
Bepublic, Columbia, Ecuador, Ouatemala, Mexico, Orangw Free 
Portugal, Koumania, Russia, Salvador, Tonga, and Uruguay. 1b 
ceedings taken in New South "NVales under this Act the fugil 
brought before the Governor, who hears evidence on oath, and, if »»i 
that the pennon is liable to be extradited, makes out a warrant 
effect. At tho hearing of the case, the ConsiU for the country to 
the person charged belongs, the Crown Solicitor, and t>»e Inj 
General of Police arc present. If a warrant is made out, th« pi 
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is sent to Darliti^'liui-st Gaol fm- fifteen ilftys prior to extriwlition, during 
which interval he may apply tu the Supreme Court fur a writ of 
habeuH corpiiH. Diwin^; the ten ye.ars ended 1896 there were alto- 
gether 24 persons extradite^!, all of whom were escapees from the 
French penal settlement of New Caledonia. 

Under the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, provision js nmde for the 
surrender from the United Kingdom to a British possession or rice vei-sa, 
or from one British possession to another, of fugitives charge<l with the 
perftetration of crimes which are, in tlie part of Her Majesty's 
donunions where they are oominitted, punishahje by imprisonment with 
hard labour for twelve months or uiore, or by some greater pejudty. 
Perwrns apprclionded under the Act arc dealt with at n Mai^istrnte's 
Coui-t, and their cases are included in the figures relating to the l»usiness 
transacted at Magistrates* Courts, and not in the returns relating to 
tlie Extradititin Court. 

During ISOG, 2o fugitive offenders — 21 males and 1 femalc^ — were 
urrestt-d in other parts of Her Majesty's dominions, or in foreign 
countries, and returned to New 8out!i VVales. Of these 5 were sum- 
marily convicted before magistiates, and 14 were committed to higher 
courts, the other 6 eases being wHthdniwn *)r discharged. 

There were also 40 fugitive offenders — 35 males and 5 females — fi-om 
other portions of Her Majesty'.s donunions arrested in New South 
Wale*^, and brought up at magistratf^a' cf»urts during the year. Of 
these, 13 were remanded to Victoria, 16 to Queensland, 2 to Tasmania, 
and ^ to New Zejdantl ; the nthcr 4 cases being withdrawn or dis- 
charged. 

Decrease in Crime. 

Tljere are two ways available for testing the increase or decrease in 
crime : the first, which is by comparing the number of arrests with the 
whide population of the ct^untry, may be said to !>« a test of the 
willingness or otlierwise of the people to obey the laws ; tlie second is a 
conijMirison of the persons committed for trial by jur\* with the whole 
pi^ipulation, and as all serious oflenders are so tried, this may be looked 
upon as a test of the prevalence of serious crime. In making 
coniparisuns of this kind it mi^st be l>orne in mind — lirst, in regard U> 
apprehensions, that as now laws are continually being made, and the 
large l^roportion of such laws attach the penalty of tine or imprisonment 
to tlieir breacli, the nund>er of offences for which a person is liable to 
lie ajiprehendcd has constantly been increasing; and second, that the 
general tfindeney of lat<; ycArs has been for magistrates to deal 
eutnmarily with a large proportion of the cases submitted to them. 
H*fnce it is quite jfossible that crime miglit be neither increasing nor 
«lt mi nisi ling, ami yet the returns show an increase of apprehensions 
«nd a decrease of committals. Taking all things into consideration, 
*he tables given hereunder may be accejjted as showing that crime has 

gely decreased. The lirst table shows, in quinquennial periods, the 
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moan population, the ftvorase numbei* of approhoDsioriR, and the pnijwf- 
turn <*i tiiwye tn the gpner.il population for the l;ist tweuty-seWTi years: — 
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It cntmot be clAimed that 2,883 apprehensions per 100,000 of 
lation is a low average ; on tlie contrary, it Is much nVH>ve tliat o 
of the other cohjnies of the ^'roup, but it is a marked iinpi-ovc 
the rates of previous yeai-s. Tiie compurisan tnude above luui 
to the whole population, but as few prrsons unilor 15 Vf-n 
commit crimtjti, childreu under that age have been exeli 
following statement, whicb conipar«3 the four yftai*s I87t' : _ 
four years 1889-92, these |ieri»>ds beinj; selected on account of tir 
number in each ngn-group being accurately determinable from thr 
Census taken alx)ut the middle of each period. The follovring 6gtim 
relate to males : — 
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In every age-group tliere has been a decided fall iii the proporlH** 
an>*Kt8, but tilt.' improvement is most marked in tbu higher age- f^io m 
whi(.-li every year are becoming more largely compctsed of Av^lili* 
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bom. Thp decline in thn proportion of {emales arrested is even more 
noticeable than amongst tlie nmlox. The fullowhij; Jipurra rf-^latiiig to 
females ai*e on the wime basis as those in the pr«>ceding tnble : — 
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Turuiug to the committals to the higher Courts and t)ie convictions 
t^ere, an even more riecidod d«»olinc is noticeable, and ab tbe committals 
represent the more seriou-s types of offences, the decJin© must be looked 
upou AS especially satisfat;tory : — 
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It will be seen that the fall has been nearly continuous over the 
le p<!riod, convictions for serious offences being scarcely so numerous 

they were twenty years ago, notwithstanding the fact that population 
liA3 nearly doubled during the interval. 

It may lie taken, then, as clearly proved that there has been a great 
decrease in crime during the last twenty-two years. The reform, if it may 
be 80 termed, has come alwut owing to a general imjH-overaent in the 
community itself, and nut to the roform nf individuals by reason of the 
deterrent etFect of punishnieiits inllict«d. It is in vain to look for the 
reformation of persons who have lapspfl into crime ; the prison statistics 
Bowhcre show that punishment as now administered has in general any 
«nch et^'oct. Refereneo has already been made 10 persons with preWous 
convictions, but, as expi;vined, the convictions referred to are convictions 
"within the year. If all convictions be included, it would seem that 
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aboni 72 por cent, wpro |wi*sons who entorpd prison chiring 1890 for tii« 
first time or whose hist^sry was unknown. Of these, a large number, 
probivbiy not far shoK of 40 pur cent., tint! their way aguin into pnKwi,' 
not deterred by their former t-xporienee, or driven to crime by ib» 
lo88 of cuHte which a criniinal conviction inevitably involves. Of Uw 
persons convicted for the second time, 5*2 per cent, will tind their «»j 
to (jriml fur the tliird time, and of the thriue conncted about 60 per cenl 
will bo again received into gaoL 



C-KntK IN AUSTKALASIA. 

The convictions in the higher Courts of New South Wales, taken o««rj 
a aeries of years, greatly exceed in number those of any other colony, anJj 
in proportion to the jjopulation they are only exceetletl by Wc 
AuHtnilia. So marked is this fact that much speculation haa 
indulged in as to the probable cause of the anomaly. It is admitttf] 
that the people of all the colonies are practically derived from the s&Bk*] 
stock, while their occupations and habits of life are fairly idike. 
a theory has been hazarded that the lii;*h rate of crime in New " 
"Wales is due to a blood taint derived from the original bond-po] 
of this colony. Such a theoiy is manifestly absurd, as Tasmi 
province which received proportionately the largest number of 
and the population of which haa been least diluted by iujuiigrati< 
for many years had tl»o most favourable record of convictiona. Tbeir 
no evidence that such a population now exists anywhere in Austmlww; 
it certiunly does not exist in New South Walea. But though i^ 
gratuitous theory above alluded to may be easily disposed of, th* fa* 
remains that the second largest projjortion of convictions in the higfa* 
courts occurs in this colony. Western Australia shows a much higkff 
proportion ; but its sparse population and peculiar situation wnuM 
warrant the anticipation of a large amount of crime of a kiftd o** j 
found in the older settletl provinces. The convictions alter tri*! » 
the Superior Courts of Australa&ia, for the year 1896, werp as follow?* 





Convictions In ttuprriar 


Court*. 


Culony. 


Kiimtwr. 


Pt 


r 1 
(-1 


New SouUi Wal«B , 


870 
434 
258 
131 
177 
35 
291 




68 


Victoria ..,,.,, , 


SG 


QubtitLsliuid ........... 


55 


South Austrnlin 


36 


WKiteni Anstnilia 


148 


Toamanift 


21 


New Zealjuul 


41 






A iintraluniA 


2.195 




51 
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CRIME IN AUSTRALASIA. ygy 

la the foregoing table it will be observed that Xew South Walea has 
the largest prf»iK>rtion of eouvictioiiH of any of the colonies except 
Western AuHtrolia, the peculiar circuinstances of which bjive alreiuly 
been alluded to. It has already been pointed out, m explaining the 
chan;;e8 in the compilation of the crimiiml btutisticu, that the higli rate 
'of offondere in New SoutJi Wales is due to a nunibcr nf causes. First 
iainoug these, as accountiiii; for the excessive nuniber of convictions in 
the Sui»erior CourUs, may l>e mentioned the diffei-ences in the jurisdiction 
■of the Courts of the various colonies. For instance, South Australia 
and Tasmania have no intermediate Courts like the Quarter Sessions of 
ilCew South Wales and the District Courts with ciiniinal juristliction of 
some of the other colonies, and many persona wlio would be committed 
to higher Courts in New South Wales are convicted in the Mnj.dsterial 

lUrts of South Australia and Tasmania. Further, in Victoria 
strate-s have a much wider jurisdiction than in New South Wales, 

d many offenders who are summarily convicted in the former colony 
. -j'ould have U) be committed to a higher tribunal in the latter ])rovinc'e. 
It will be seen, therefore, that this (piestion of the jurisdiction of the 
magistracy of the colonies is one which must afl'ect tlic ciirainal returns 
Df the Superior Courts. 

Another point wltich mast be considered is the lav^je number of 
persons who drift from one part of the country to anotht-r in search of 
ivork. For many years there has been in New South Wales a large 
population whose abode in any district is determined by the existence of 
Bi ^leniand for unskilled labour, and it iH from the ranks of this floating 
population that a large proportion of the p(-*rsons convicted of crime is 
derived. All the colonies have, to a gi-eater or less extent, this class 
Df population ; but in New South Wales it is numerically the largest. 
As the^e people settle down to regular employment in a fixed abode and 
acquire intrreats apart from tlie excitements of an unsettled life, criuie will 
Iw found to diminish. The neighbouring colony of Victoria, where the 
decrease of convictions has steadily kept pace with the settlement of itH 
population, may be cited as an example of this truth, the proportion of 
convictions in 189G being 36 per 100,000, a3com])ar*'d with 101 in li*G6. 

The laws relating to crime are somewhat similar tbnH)«^hout Austral- 
Asia, although there are one or two important points of dirterence, such 
las the provision of the Crimea Act of 1890, under which Justice-s in 
Vict^tria may, under certiin circumstances, discharge a j>erson accused 
pof simple larceny without proceeding to a conviction, which might bo 
^found on investigation to considerably affect the returns. It u* possible, 
*too, tliat the administration of these laws may be more rigorous in New 
BBouth Wales than in any of the other provincea Tliis has already been 
Bshown to bn the case in regard to drunkenness, and offers an additional 
explanation of the large number of convictions obtained in New South 
'^Wales. It should also be remembered that in this colony there is no 
kAct to prevent tlie influx of criminals, such as exists and is stringently 
jgnforceU iu some of tho other proviucea 
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The Slpremb Court — Civil JunisDicnoN, 

The cLief legal tribunal uf the colony is the Supreme Court, whic 
is at present composed of seven Judges viz., a Chief Justice bkI' 
six Pnisiio Judges. Civil actions arc usually tried \>j a jury of focr 
persons, but either party to the suit, on cause shown, nifty apply to » 
Judge in Ohamlwrs to have the cause tried by a jury of twelve 
Twice the number of jiu'ors required to sit on tlie case are cUdsen 
lot» from a panel summoned by tlie Sheriff, and fi*om that ni 
each of the parties strikes out a fourth^ the reuminder thus selt 
l>oth parties fonning the jury who ar« to try the case, Tlje ji 
constituted the judi^es of the facts of the caKe oidy, being Ih)i 
accept the dicta of the Judge on all points of law. From thf^ 
thus constituted an appeal lies to wliat is called tho ** Full Coun.* 
sitting in Baiico^ which is generally composed of at least three of tb 
Judges. Tho Chief Justice, or in his absence the senior PuiiMi 
Judge, presides over tho KulL Conn, which gives its dedsioa 
majority. The circumstances under whioJi new trials are 
are : — \Vhere the Judge has erroneously iidmittc^l or rejected 
terittl evidence ; where he haa wrongly directed the jui*y on a polBl 
law ; where tho verdict of tlie jury is clearly against evidi 
where, from some other cause^ tluMu has eviiloutly been a luif 
of justici'. 

Provision is niatle for appeals to the Privy Council, but aiiv Ruili 
wislung to ciin-y bis cause before the supreme tribunal of il 
muHt tirnt obtain leave so to do from the Supreme Court. Ti)> 
in dispute must b« at least X500, or aliect the construction of a W»*] 
South Wales statute. In other cases apjilicatiou for Ipav4* to app*'] 
must bo made to the Privy Council itself. The British GovermuMil 
ajipuinted Chief Justice Way, of South Austinilia, to a seat 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, so that lu» may bring 
deliberations of tlie Committen his knowledge of the luw-a, 
tho hind Iaw5, of the colonies. S<i fur as New South W*l4xa 
oerned, there have l>een, during the ten years ontled 1896, 41 
to tlie Privy Council in comnum law, 27 in E<|uity, 2 in Baaki 
and 1 from the judgirunt of the Vice-Admindty Court; of »l 
appeals in common law und 1 in K'pdty wtue mudo during 
Only two of these appeals wuro in cases dirt^t ly unMng out uf lh« 
X«auds Acts ; but in u number of other casus ijuestiuns of inl 
of the land laws of tlie colony have arisen when the nppwds 
being coiisidoiod by the Privy CounciL 

The Chief Justico has also an ext<^nsive jurisdiction ai 
of the Vioe-Admiralty Court, in which all cae<« arising out o| 
etc., in Australian waters, ore determined. One of tho Pui£n(> Joi^, 
actH as his duputy, but the Supreme Court, as such, hafi no ji 
in Admiralty cases. 
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ne of tlip PnisTifi Juflgt« also nct« as Judgp of thf Equity Court, from 
whcse decrees an apjteal lies tit the Full Court, and thence to Uie Privy 
Council. 

^ AfTaira in Bankruptcy are also dealt with by a PuiRne Judge, assisted 
by tho Re^atrar. An appeal can be made to tlie Full Court againat 

' the Judge's dtK^ision. 

1 Anotlier Pntsue Judi^e presides over the Divorce Court, in which 

icaacs are usually tried without a jury, an appeal lying to the Supreme 
Court. 
The Equity Judge formerly represented the ecclesiastical jurisfHction 
of tho Supreme Court, and heanl and decided all applications for tlie 
probate of wills and for letters of administration, and also determined 
suits as to the validity, etc, o£ wills. By the Probate Act of l^yO 
this jurisdiction was vested in the Suprfme Court in its Probate 
jurisdiction, and the business transferred to Hueh Judge as might be 
appointed Probate Judge. Motions for relio-aring cases, adjudicated 
in this Court, are sometimes made Ijefore the Supreme Court or Privy 
Council. 

A Judge can only he romoved from office upon the address of lx>th 
Houses of Legislature. Upon permanent disability or infirmity, or 
after lifteen years' ficr\'icc, ii Judge Is entitled to retire from the Bench 
^th a pension, the umount of which, ae well as of his salary, is secured 
and regulated by various Acts. 

A person eligible for admission ns a solicitor, provided he has not 
been admitted in Creat Britain or Ireland, or in any of the other 
Australasian Colonies, must have l.>eeu articled to some solicitor practining 
in New South Wales, and have served for a term of five years, or in 
the case of a parson who has taken a degree in Arts before entering into 
articles, u term of three yeai-s, and must have passed the examinations 
€>f a B'lard, consisting of two barristers and four solicitors, appointed 
annually for that purpose by the Huprcnie Court. The admission of 
a solicitor can only take place on tlie lost day of any of the four tenn8 
into which the judicial year is divided. A solicitor wht» ceases to 
practise for twelve months continuously may l>e struck off the rtdl, 
in which case it is necessary for him to give a term's notice before 
he can be readmitted. A barrister who has been in practice as 
3uch for five years, having caused liimself to be disbarred, am, under 
Act 55 Vic. No. 31, be admitted as a solicitor without examination. 
Under the provisions of the same Act a solicitor is competent to Appear, 
and has the right of audience, in all courts of New South Wiiles. The 
Court can suspenil or remove from the roll of solicitors any person who, 
in its i»pinion, has been guilty of misconduct or malpi*aotice. 

Tlie Boanl for approval of rpialllied persons to be atlmittedaw barristers 
of Uie Supreme Court of New South AVales. is formed under Act 1 1 Vic. 
No. 67, and consists oi the Judges of the Supreme Court, the Attomoy- 
Oencral for the time being, and two elected meml>ersof the Car. Appli- 
caots must hare been .sCudcnts-at-law for thrcBj or in the case of graduates, 
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for two years, and havo pasW nil examinations proacribod >ty the Bonrrl. 
A solicitor who hjts been in pructice for not less tluin fivo years, and w!n» 
has renaovptl his name from the roll of wjlicitors, is entitled, under Act 
55 Vic. No. 31, to be a-dmitted iia ii barrister without examination. 
Admission is made in open Court any day in term by any two Judges 
sitting together. 

Buriuj; the year 1897 there were HS pei*son8 practising as barristers 
of the Supreme Court, while the solicitors numbered S3M, of whom 474 
were in the metropolitan district, and 364 in various country towns. 



Common Law JuRisorcrios of Supremb Court. 
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The following table gives the number of writs issued and tho amoant 
for which jml^'ment wok signed in tho Supreme and Circuit Conru 
(Common Law jurisdiction) during the last seven years. Tho number ot 
writs issued includes case.K wliieli were subsequently settled by Uie 
parties ; but the t<»tal amount involved in these claims is not, of our*, 
includeil in tho sum for which judgment was signed. The tigurea given 
include taxed costs : — 



\cl^. 


Writs iaisucd. 


Juilxmcnt ■iifoed. 




No. 


£ 


1890 


5,061 


7fll,825 


IS91 


6.144 


r).t7,23) 


1892 


6,210 


739,419 


1S03 


6/205 


724,211 


1S94 


4,6m 


489,054 


U95 


4. 118 


478.225 


1890 


3.775 


3»8,S»2 



The number of causes set down and tried is shown below : — 





Cauwa 

Wt down. 




R«fttT«d 

to 

Arhltn- 

tion. 


CftUMTrinrL 


T«r. 


Verdict (or 
PUlnUff. 


Venllct rorl "^IST" 


Non- 
nltod. 


**. 


1890 

L 1891 

L 18»2 

^ 1893 

1894 

1895 

1396 


No. 
3ft2 
528 
450 
456 
492 
426 
8119 


No. 
160 
252 
184 
190 
196 
168 
17U 


No. 

'is' 

4 


No. 
174 

204 
212 
197 

154 


No. 1 No. 
45 j 3 
71 ' 1 
53 1 

69 

64 1 
»5 1 
45 2 


No. Kn 

m 

ut.. 

e:;: i, 




EQUITY A2m PROBATE JVRISDICTION, 



Equttv Jcribdictiov. 
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Thr i«rftctice and jn*i>ceUur*^ of the 8upremt? Court in its e<iuity juria- 
lictiou are rt?gulat«d by tho Equity Act, 1880, and suVjsequeut amending 
Vets. Tlie tranjtiictiona of Uu* Equity Court, during the last seven yeiivs 
vere iia fuUuw : — 



Tew. 



BtotemenU 

oCC3«fant. 



SUtementt 



Petitions. SumnoBMi. , UoUaai. 



Vwna 

aim! Onlen. 



IS91 
18S-2 

ISDN 






No. 
224 
212 

24« 
240 
221 
222 
254 



No. 
115 
135 
103 
115 
144 
126 
Ili6 



No. 
136 
137 
143 
130 
11*2 
128 
138 


No. 


No. I 












148 
131 
120 


253 

2<»l 
258 



No. 
644 
712 
82» 
835 
80» 
8»7 
90d 



^f Probatk JuEiSDicriox. 

Tlio numlwr of probates and letters of ndininistration grantwl by the 
laprt'Die Court in its testauipntary jurisdiction is nhown in the foUow- 
iig tablt* for the last ten yeaiH : — 



r 


I*robJtectS am] Adtiiiiii«tnaioQB — 
Will* ojiiii-xcd. 


l^tioM Of Admiiiintrat Ion. 


Total, 


Kontwr. 


A.nwanC 
mrorn to. 


Nfunber. 


Anoant 
Bwomlo. 


No. of 


Amount 

•worn' to. 






£ 




£ 




< 


ifisr 


881 


3.621.874 


685 


841,486 


1.626 


4,2ti3.30a 


M88 


998 


3.rK.2.I»63 


867 


888^895 


1,665 


4.2lH.2oii 


1889 


1,116 


4.:tl7,734 


682 


473.61 1 


1.797 


4,71>1,3« 


1800 


1,131 


6.005,545 


680 


922.577 


1,811 


7.57S.12-2 


1881 


1.192 


4.734,228 


787 


722.5(:b 


1.969 


5,4.-|6.7U6 


1882 


1,287 


4.C19.104 


842 


1,160.163 


2,1211 


5.7ti9,;<27 


1803 


l,l&t 


3,5ri8,2tU 


782 


63:.,o37 


J. 965 


4.143,801 


I8(M 


1,372 


4,370.217 


791 


928,667 


2,163 


5.208,784 


1895 


1.321 


4,185.497 


833 


672.729 


2.154 


4.858.226 


Wa 


1,648 


6.999.640 


940 


755.378 


£,486 


6,694.018 



The Bgures bore shown and thobe datilt with in the chapter on Private 
^aiic*^ a.s givon by the SUiiu]) Dutiiw Department do not agree. The 
3ourt ^ve« the gioss values (if estates, inclusive of sucli estates as, after 
Dvestigation, are found not to lie sulject t*i duty, wliilo tl.o Slump 
i^utjMH DepHrtmeut returns the net value of the estates, and exeludi 

ti not Bubject U.t duty. The returns Khitwn above are also KWoUeii 
me extent by probate.'^ taken out a second time. 
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IirrKSTATK Estates. 

An ortiwr is xippointetl umler Act !)i Vic. No. 25, as Cunuor "f 
Tnt<»«tHte Estates. He is eni|)Owt>re<l to apply for an order to ooUcct 
tho tystat4? of any person wlio has diinl int<^aUite. and k^ft r«il or penoiut 
pro|>erty, and no widow or noxt of kin resident witliin the jorii 
diction of the Court ; or of a pereon wh<» lias died intt-sitRte ui6 
left no executor, or no executor capal)lt5 itf acting in execution of his 
will and willing to do so ; and in a tow other instances. After mocking 
all proved and alloweil claims, the Curator jjays the halance of ihr 
amount reahned into the Ci»lonial Treasurer's Curator of lnte»t*l' 
Estates Acfjount. Moneys not claimed within six years »re [laid inU' 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and used for the public srr^iw </ 
the colony. A rightful claiumnt may afterwaixis, however, olituA 
payment thereof,, hut without interest from the date of payment ioU* 
the Treasurj'. Mtmeys belon^ng to niinorB are paid under onlerwf U« 
Court, and inve«te<rin the Savings Biuik of New South Waitt ia 
.behalf of the children until they ivach tho aj;e (tf 21, 

TIiP uuniU'r of estates o|»ened <lurin{j: 1896 was 4G3, from which tlw 
Curator receivt^ i;i8,054, and paid away X6,(J05 ; while in couuwrtj'in 
with estates openeti during previous years j£!0,lGO wjls receivrtl. luid 
.i£38,03l jHijd away. Connnission and fees to the amount »»! XI, '.'^'' 
were paid into the Consolidated Revenue during they*'»^r. Thi- Ke\rnui' 
also benefited to the extent of jil*J,7y5 of unchumed nionry.x ■rhik 
claiiDA amounting to X4,042 were received for moneys wliich liad 
paid into the Cunaulidated Revenue. 

Baxkrdptct JuKiaDicnox. 

The Bankruptcy law is administennl hy a .Judge in Rank 
under Til Vic. No. Ill and amending Acts. C^'rtain of the r— =i 
vestetl in the Judge an-, however, delegatefl to a Re^jistrar in B** 
ruptcy, and in the country districts nwrny Police MagislraW* 
Registrars of District Couits art^ ap(H»inted a.s l>istrict UegttU 
Bankruptcy, and have the sjiuie jjowei-s and jurisdiction as the R 
in respect to the examination of bankrupts, the issue of summon 
Appeals from decisions of the Registrar or a District Regist 
made to the Judge in Bankruptcy, who alsodeals with tjuestion* 
to priority of claims. When any persfm l>e4M>mcfl emharmssed. 
unable to jwiy his debts, the law allows him to .se«iunstrate his i* 
the Ijenetit of his ci-editors, or the latter may, under eertnin kji 
conditions, apply for a compulsory sei|uestnitiun. An ntficrr 
Cour-t, tenne^l an official assigne'e, is deput^Ml by the Jii-i 
the sequtfltrated estate. He receives '2^ per cent, corrn; 
amount reidised and '2h p^r cent, on the amount of divuienim lUv 
In some cases the Judge may also awaitl him .^|M^cial remoii* 
Creditors have tlie power t»i accept, and tlie Judye to approve, p 
for ft compoaitiou, or for an arrangement, pmvidcd that the ach 
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1 approvMl by a rnajority representing three -fourths of the value of 
3rove<i claims. If such a pmposal has l^een nooeptoO, urie or two 
Etees may be af>pointed in ptaoe of, or in aihlitton to, the otHcial 
gneeu After the ac*ceptaiice and approval of a composition or a 
>me of arranjferaent, a Imnkrupt may have his estate released from 
lestration. He is also entitled to a release when all the creditors 
e been paid in full, or when they have pi%'eii hiia u le^^l quittance 
he debts due to them. In other cases a bankrupt may i;,'ive notice 
ulvertisenient three niuiilhs from the date of setjuestnition of hit* 
ntion to apply for a certiHcate uf dischai-ge. The application is 
rd within thirty days of the date of the tirfel publication of the 
ertisement. The Jurlge receives a report from the olHcial assignee, 
may eitlier grant or refuse an absolute order i»f discharge, or suspend 
operation of the order for a certain time, or grant an oi*der subject 
ocditiuns respecting tlie future e^irniiigs or income of the Imuki'upt. 
tatistics of the transactions of the Bankruptcy Court will l>e found 
be chapter of this work dealing with Private Finance^ The matter 
aost interest from a legal point of view is the expenditure incurretl 
realizing estates. On an average, costs seem to absorb 40*35 j>er 
t^ of the unsecured assets, 

■ Divorce and >L\tbimoxial Caused Jurisdictiox. 
fior to the passing of the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1873 (.1G Vic. 
9) the Supreme Court of New South AV'ales had no jurisdiction in 
)rce. Under that Act the chief grounds for divorce were adultery 
e marriage on the part of the wife, and adultery and cruelty on the 
i of the husband. The present Act was asHented to on the 9th 
/, 1892, but did not come into force, owing to an informality, till 
6th August. During 1893 an amending Act (5G Vic. No. 36) 
passed. Under these Acts petitions for divorce can l)e granted for 
following causes, in addition to those already mentioned ; — Husband 
yifr. — Desertion for not le^g than three yejira ; haliitual drunken- 
\ for a similar period ; being imprisoned under sentence for three 
rs or upwards ; attempt to murder or inflict grievous bodily harm, 
epeated aswiult on the husband within a year prece<ling the date of 
fiitng of the petition. WtJ'fi r. HnHband. — Adultery, provided that 
be time of the institution of the suit the hustjaml is doiuictlcd in 
w South Wales ; desertion for not less than three yeai*s ; habitual 
iikenness for a similar periwl ; heing imprisoned for three years or 
'ards, or having within iive years undergone various sentiences 
lunting in all to not less than thrne years ; attempt t(» murder or 
uU with intent to inflict grievous bodily harm, or repejite4l assault 
lin one year previously. To entitle either party to s<»ek relief on 
of these grounds he or she must have bpen doniioiled in the colony 
three years or upwards at the time of instituting the suit, and must 
have resorted to the colony for the purpose of having the marriage 
alved. 
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In fttlditioii to the principal causes for whicli a divorce 
obtained, judicial ne^mratiun may be c^ranted for desertion 
over twn years. Petitions of nullity of uiarrin^c may lie /^urant^l in 
in which the ceremony is rendered void by the law of the land, or- 
■which some BtAtntory re([niren\ent« havp not be<m ol»8<»i*\"e4j, or in 
one of tlie parties is incapable of perfomjinja; the duties of 
The law iiIho providea for suit* for the restitution of conjugal 
Before Ruch a suit can b« brou;^bt there must havtj been a re<{aest of 
ooncitiatory cbiiracter to the other party to return to uohabitAtiuo. 

Further pariiculant relating to divorce mlj be found in the 
dealing with Vital Statistics. 

District Courts. 

District Courts have been entabHshed for the trial of civil ctMm 
the sum in dinpiutti does not exceed i! 300. Tb ry arc presided 
Judgea who are specially appointed for the puqjose, and who f 
form the duties of Chairmen of Quarter 8essionfi, in which capacil 
arc compet<*nt to try all prinonerfl except such as are cha rg e d 
capital crimes. District Courts ait during ten niontbH of the y* 
the metropolis, and they ar« held twice u year in all c«onsiderable ooi 
towns. The Judge is not ordinarily assi^ited by a jury, but in (v 
where the amount in dispute exceeds £20, either of the parties may, 
giving notice to the Registrar of the Court, have a jury ssm 
On questions of law, and in respect to the admission or r^jfioi 
evidence, an appeal liea to the Supreme Court 

The number of suits brou;;ht in the Dlstnct Courts of the BoivAj 
and the motle in which they were tried, are given in tlie followix^ lA I 
for the judicial ycuir terminating at the end uf February', 1897 ; — 













Cmitmm ftt^l 










DUrCric!t 


Oftom 

trlMl. 


Omf 1 
■cRlod 1 Otoaea 
without refiinwl 
bmrine by 

Mid ! partiw 
not pro-i feoM-bl* 
ceeded tnuan 

with. 1 


left mim. ' ^^^ 

Ih '"'".•oi^J*;^ 

urcar. iiBUMLJ "*** "^'^■ 


V«nll<H|ar- ^ 


S 

m 

I 


i:i 


Metropolitan and 
Huuttir 


No. 

295 

367 

2*28 

146 


No. 
2,120 
283 
20G 
195 
321 
80 


No. 
2 


No. 1 No. 
27 4,81 H 
31 OOP 
18 o91 
34 457 
63 849 
27 264 


£ No. ; Ka it 

93,276 fi.4*il ! *t« :JV 


Houthern 

Soath-westonx ... 
Wcslem 


17,784 
17.700 
lli.OlU 

21.O0S 
9,804 


257 m im 

S2€ 41 M 

203 'jr> ,^1 


Nui'thi'i'ii . ....••.... 


40R 57 . jj 


North-wt'stom ... 


125 51 J 


Total 


4,170 


3.214 


4 


200 7,588 


178.681 


8.770 


mm 



Of the 4,170 causes heard during i>*9*)-97, only 39 were trird Kr 
During the same period there were 13 appeals from judgmontf cti 
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la 9-o£ these cases the judscment was upheld, and 
■ g g ypgae d. Thc^ra were aicM> 14 inotiomt for new trials, 
were granted, and o refused. 



Ma*;!Strates' Courts. — Small Debts Cases. 

tratra' Courts in the metropolitAn district can adjudicate \ipon 

ere tho amount iii disputt' di>es not exct?ed £10, and in the 

y diHtrietH upon cases involving nn ajnuunt not exoeetJinj; £30. 

iUi\ numI>erof ^niall dftbtcasp.s l»mui;lit l>efore Mngistrates' Courts 

ISOG was 27,37>*, of which I0,.')07 wme heard in the metroi)olitan 

and 17,071 in the coanlrv courts. Of tlie metro|>oJitan cases, 

re 8,355 in whicli the ainouut involved wa-s under £5; 1,951 in 

was between £5 nnd £10 ; and 1 in which the amount wofi 

£10 and £15^ Of thf cases tried in the cnuntry, there were 

in which the amount was under £5 ; 3,999 in which it was 

I £5 and £10 ; and 2,097 in which it was between £10 and £30. 

LiccNsiya Courts. 

a* metro|wlitan district of the ctdony the Licensing Court for 

\ of int4jxicants consists of the Htiiwndiiirj- M;if?ist rates, with 

ition «»f ft Justice "f the Peace aspecially appointed for the 

, hringin;,' the nuiuV»t'r*»f occupants of the Bench up to S4.*ven, 

t whom fomi a quorum ; while in the country districts the 

>lie« MagintratH and two Justices of the Peace, al&o specially 

wl, constitute the Court. There has been an ahsolute decrease 

Iiuin1>er of licensed public-houses in the metroprjlitan district 

J81, attrihittable to the operations of the Licenainj; Act, wliich 

Lto force in that year. In the succeedin;^ year the number of 

houses in tlie metropolitan area was 940, and in the country 

2,123; fourteen years later the nnmberH were 789 and 2,387 

■rely — a decrraso equal to 16'1 per cent, in the metniiwdis, and 

kwe in the country districts of 12*4 per cent. The following 

|ni particuIai-H respecting tlie number of public-houses, and thu 

■e numl>er of rt^sidenta to each : — 



Number of Licensed Uotue«. 



Avenge ntunbw at R«flt(t«nto in Dli* 
triufc to meta House. 



«**«^H««t^t*n- 



Colony. 



;Metmpont»n'„,«;J^^ Oaloay 



856 
853 
847 
8.14 
812 
705 
793 
780 



2.510 
2,549 
2,575 
2,594 
2.607 
2..55B 
2,405 
2.445 
2..%S7 



3,368 
3.405 
3.428 
3,441 
3,441 
3,370 
3.290 
3,238 
3.176 



389 


379 


411 


280 


434 


284 


471 


295 


994 


301 


.113 


310 


531 


327 


525 


347 


519 


SOS 



308 
,313 
321 
339 
348 
3.=i9 
378 
391 
4a5 
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The following table, gnTiij? the number of licenses current tM 
i'&ch rif tlie last six years for the sale of the wines of the colony, wj 
found interesting: — 



Toar. 


U<HwpoU%. 


Country, 


ToUl. 


1391 


192 


29S 


490 


1802 


213 


291 


54)6 


1893 


241 


270 


5U 


1894 


233 


267 


500 


1805 


271 


27.^ 


544^ 


1896 


966 


295 


561^^^ 



Patents. 

The law relating to the registration of inventions and improi 
(JutB been in force since 1853^ but it is only within reci*nt years that 
provisions of the Act have been availed of to any great exti^nt 
1879 and 1887 the law was amended and the fei?R reduced to ' 
nominal sum of X5 for complete Letter* Patent, and £2 for « ( 
tificate of Provisional Protection, which latter may, if appUcfttion 
made within twelve months from its granting, he converted i 
a {»atent on the payment of an additional £3. The result has b 
that the businesH of the Patent Office has greatly increased. 1 
inventioiLs registered in 1895 were for the most part not locsd I 
foreign, and this feature has marked the opcratiorLS of (he Pati 
Office since it^t inception. The following is the number of ytkUi 
and assignznentH thereof for inventions or improvements regiitd 
from 1855 to Slst July, 1887, under Acts 16 Vic Xo. 24 and 
No. 27 :— 



Year. 


Number of RegUUmUcMm. ■ 


rfttOTiU. 


AMlgnvuBto. 


ToiaL 


1835-39 


26 
173 
426 

1,164 


27 
137 
189 


90 


1S6U-69 


)00 


1870-79 .,..> 


563 


1880-87 


1,363 




ToUl to 3l8t July, 1887 


1,789 


353 


2,112 



I 
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The foUowLxig bare been granted under Act 51 Vic No. 3 







Utten 


Certiflc»t«i 






Tcv. 


Letten 


Patent to 
suporeede 
certUlcates. 


of 
Provisional 


AnigTiutonta. 


Uoetuea. 


■ 




ProtecUon. 








225 


12 


183 


15 




K 


400 


75 


252 


58 




^^^^^■1 


6\S 


8& 


278 


84 


3 


^^^^F 


494 


105 


274 


100 


2 


1801 


540 


101 


252 


HI 


3 


1892 


496 


82 


208 


105 


8 


1803 


366 


77 


240 


m 


19 


1894 


410 


81 


310 


80 


44 


1895 


478 


88 


301 


104 


17 


1806 


545 


111 


314 


91 


12 



^h 



* From Ut Auput to SUt Decwmber. 



te numbers of ct^rtifioateH of ProvLiioiial Protection and Letters 
pAtent applied for since the amending Act l)ecanie law on tlie Ist 
August^ 1887, are 2.612 and 4,r>62 n*ji|iectively, and during 1890 the 
fcotalB wero 314 and ft4'), while 01 assignments were registen^d (luring 
tKe latter jwriod. In addition to these, 111 Letters Patent to supercede 
CertiHcates and 12 Licenses were registered in 1896. Tlje couutriea 
From which applications for certiHcates of Provisional Protection and 
Letters Patent in New South Wales were received arc as follow : — 




Countiy. 



,i 



Ccnntrf* 



Xew S<nith Wales 
I Vletori* 

l^ueeDdlaad 

SouUi AnatnllA . . 

WestBrn AuatnlU 

T^ton&nia 

If «w Sts&lnnd .... 
t^m(«d Klmcdom.... 

^OwU 

bpe Colony 

Mi 

£«• 

v^mUoe R«pabHc 

»»»trU 

^Binin 



SOfi 


S,9&& 




167 


1,416 




SO 


IBS 




as 


255 




fl 


15 




fl 


S» 




80 


4S8 




Ui 


1,«» 




2 


3 






: 




.... 


2 




.... 


2 




.. .. 


16 




i 


18 




t 


7 





France 

NewCalodonU . 

Oermany 

Hawaiian lilandt 

lUly 

Japan 

PortUdcal 

Ruiria 

Tnnaraal 

Spain 

Cuba 

Sweden 

Norway .^ 

SwiuorUmd 

United 8utM . . . 

Total ... 



869 



M 

^ 
us 

2 
S 
1 

s 



ft 
1 
1 

23 
1 
2 



7.1T4 
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It will tlius l»e Been that oat of the totji] of 7,174 applications andw 
the prespnt Act, 2,y.'>5, or over -11 pt-r cfut., Arore made by prrsow 
resiilini; in the colony, though not necessarily for inventions perfecEtd 
in New youth Wales. 



COPYRIOnT. 

Tlje Copyright Act in force in this oniony w:is passed on the 1 4th Mny, 
1879, and liecanie law on tlit- lat J uly, 1^7y. Th« Act is divided into fmir 
parts, dealin;^ with the followin«: sultjccts : — Part I. Literary, DrouiAtic, 
and Musical Works; Part I L Fine Alts; Part 111. Designs; PactlW 
Miscellaneous Provisions. 

Part I provides for the regifiti*ation of copyrip;ht in books or pttUio^ 
tionu, as undurst^xxl in tin' witlewt sense of the tenn» an<l fnr every 
inlitiun containing any alterations in the matter; and also f or Um 
registratio]! of playright, or the rij,dit of representing or |>erfaniiiii| 
dramatic or musical pro<iuctions. whether previously priutecl uid ptW 
liahed oi* not In this colony copyright is i-e;;^teit«d only for wotb 
first puhlished here, and it couiniences to run on first pulilieafioD» r'Tr^- 
mentation, or performance ; hut no rmiody can be obtained ur I«pJ 
proceedings talcnn for anythinj;; ilono before refpstration. The U-ra (rf 
protection is 42 years, or the life of tlie author plus 7 years, whidiercr 
is the longer period. Nothing blasphemous, 8e<litious, iminnnU, « 
libellous is entitled to be registereil, nor any mere a«]vrTrtij(«m«oL 
Literary worku for which registration in sought must lie snhmittKl im 
the Registrar in a loniplete state as publisluvl ; but dramatic "i ^ ' 

works may be in manuiicript, which is returned. (->ne nf ihi* l- 
issued of the first and eacli subsefpient edition of every printtnl " U^tk 
published iu the colony must., within two months of puldia*Uon» Ir 
delivered tn the Public Library of New Soutli Wali«and to tlu- Lilirama 
of the University of Sydney. The penalty for default in delix Mrin!;T:*«rjrT 
copies is forfeiture of the value of tlie book ami a sum not • 
Library* copies must be delivered whether the book is re^ 
Lectures receive protection without being registered, on com 
with the requirements of the Act ; hut lectures are public pro] 
delivered in any University, Public School, or College, or on any 
foundation, or by any individual by virtue of or according to any 
endowment, or foundation. Th« re^cistration fee ia 5& ; and tb«< 
for a copy of entry, whether required by the proprietiir or 
else, is 3s. 

Part 11 gives copyright in ]»aintings, dra^ringK, works of 
and engravings, including the design thereof, for 14 yenra, and in 
graphs and the negatives thereof, for 3 yeai-s. The ft^es to be pai<l 
Is. for photographs and their negiitives and for chroniogrnphic i^ 
for other .sulijects, ami 3s. ft>r coj>ies of entry. Copyright in a 
fine art which has not been executed under cotnuisiiion does 
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necessity rither follow the work or remain with the nrtiBt, but ceases to 
exist, uiilewi it lia.s hef-n bectiretl by agreement between the partxps, 
Mijrne4l at or bel'nrc the time of the saJe or dispoRition of the original. 
To entitle a work to copyrifjht it must Ijh new iind origimil, and must 
have been exefuterl in the colony. 

Part HI. Under this part of the Act protection can be obtained for 
new and original desijnas, not previously published in this uolouy or 
elsewhere, such designs b*^in;; Jipplicitble to art.icles of nitmufactnre or 
works of art. whether intended for purposes of utility, ornament, or 
otherwise. The protection does not extend to the article itself, but only 
to the design thereof ; consequently, it does not a|'ply to any mechaniad 
Hction, principle, contrivance^ application, or adaptation, or to the 
material of which the article Is composed. The substances to wliich 
desijfns u)ay be applied are for rcf^istratiitn purptiBes divided by the Act 
into fourteen classes, two years' protection tteing assigned to some 
classes, and three years to othens. The design inuiit be applied within 
the colony. The rej^istration fee is 10s., and registered designs must 
bear a registration mark. If jirotection is recjuire<l in more cla^isea 
tlian one, it can only be secured by simultaneous retfistration. 

Part IV contains general provisions, and amongst other matters 
declares copyright to be |H?rsonal property, assignable at law, and trans- 
TuiAMble by Iwqueht, und Hubji^ct in case of intestwcy to the .same law of 
distribution as other personal ]»roperty. 

The (.'opyriglit Law of England is comprised cliielly in some fourteen 
Acts of Parliiiment, of an unusually obscure and conllicting character, 
and is extcnHivcIy elaborated by judicial decisions. Under the "Inter- 
national C'opyright Act, 1886," 49 ^ 50 Vic. c. 33, and the Orders 
in Council thereunder, the greater part of this body of law, together 
with the terms of the (.'opyrigiit Convention of Berne, is made recipro- 
cally oppUciible to iireut Britiiin and ench of her De|K?ndencies, and 
to the countries that are parties to the Convention, with their 
ooloniest, namely : — Germany ; SjMiin, with her colonies ; Kmnce, with 
her colonies and Algeria ; CJreat Britain, with her colonies and pos- 
si'ssions : Belgium, H.iiti, Italy, Switzerlaml, Luxemburg, Monaco, 
Montenegro, and Tunis — previous copyright treaties being for the most 
j);irt abrogated. 

Copyright wlien registered in a foreign country ia covere<l hy the local 
law within that country, and liy the International Copyright Acts and 
the * Vinventinn tlieremuler, within tlie liritish I^ominions, and nr/; vcrafi. 

Literarj* matter juibli.sbvd in any p!ii"t of the BritlKh V^ominions 
may now bp pnjtectecl by copyright throughout the whole Knipire, by 
registering the work in the country of origin if there is a local llegistry, 
or at the London Otiice if there is not. Propriet<»rship in registered 
</olontAl copyright can be asserted in any Court in the Empire by pro- 
ducing a copy of entry issued Vjy the Copyright Office of the country 
«>f origin, and authenticated by the Governor or proper Minister of that 
^Soantrv. 
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Tfie rbgbtmtians of copyright effected in New South Walra have 



Part L LUarafurt :— 


right— 


Durinir laiKL 


Fnjm tbt 


l^rtDtiog oud publishiDg i 

BookB „ ,., , 

reriodicftld 

i^tuBJC 


53 

U 

4 


J2S 


PlftyrigbE — 

Dr&rna +,.*. ,,.„ ,,.,....i. ,,..„.,.„„ ....... 

Mtiaic - -- ^ ---- 


ST 
10 








Total ,... 


■ 

73 


99fl 








Pajvt II. Fjm Arts.— 

Paintitii^ .. .,. 


r 

"""2" 

13 


AT 


Dr&wiug ..4.,». 4 ,».... ~ 


K 


Sculpture *,,....,. ..,....,4., .,^«, .,..*,, .. ,*... 


B 


KnsrraviriL' * .. - . ,.. .. 


1SS 


Fhotojy;rajjhy 


Oi-uamentaT, or otherwise 
ytal,,. , 


«35 


Tobd. 


21 


»27 


Part III. /Jf-fljn*.— Usefal, 


IS 


422 


Grand Tf 


112 


2,34^ 



The yearly receiptj? from registi^ation of copyrights do not nnalff 
reach -£40. The highest sum in any year wa3 XGO 12b, in 1^87» andl^ 
lowest £25 13s. in 1889. During IH^G a total sum of £41 Vis. w« 
received under the following he^da : — Litertititre, .£t^8 2s.; Fine Ard^ 
£3 10b. ] and Oeai^, ^10. 
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Food Supply. 

HE soil of New South Wales is capable of producing in abundance 
most of the things essential for the sustenance of human life, 
though the production of some of these necessjiries has been almost 
entirely neglected, while othera are obUiined in quautitiea insufficient 
for the wants of the coiiixminity. Considering the comparatively high 
rate of wa^jes which prevails, footl of all kinds is fairly cheap, and 
articles of diet which in other countries are almost witliin the c.itej3;ory 
of iujcuries are in New Bouth Wales largely consumed even by the 
poorest clafiseit. 

The cost of providing food, and beverages other than intoxicants, 
consumed in the colony during the ye^r 1896 may be set down ut 
j£16,239,100. This sum represents the price to the consumer, and cv>vers 
all charges except thiit of cooking and prt.']>aring the food for the talile. 
The expenditure on wines, H]>iriU, and beer amounted Ui i! 4,063,000, so 
that the total expenditure for all foml and heveragi« wjis JC20,302, 100, 
equal toXlTi los. 4d. per inhabitant, or 10'3d. daily- Excluding intoxi- 
cants, the yearly expenditure per inhabitant was £12 12s. ;M., and the 
average per day, S't^d. t-<iii»[HJirc'<l with iha cost of ft»od supply in 
•ither countries, this sum will not appear considcTable. especially when 
allowance is made for the profusion witli which Hcsli meat is consumed 
and wasted in New South Wales. The following Hgures are taken from 
Mulhall's Dictionari/ of Stati^tint, and show the animal expenditure per 
head of the moi'e important European oiuntries and of the United States 
and Canada : — 



Ooaatry. 


liibftbltant Oouniry. 


Per 
inhabitant 


Cmt«d KiDgdom ... 


£ B. d. ii 

14 4 9 ' Norway 


& ». d. 
9 15 


12 4 5 Denmark 


11 14 


(Germany • •• 


10 18 6 HuUand 


10 8 


RuASJa 


6 19 7 Belgium 


12 3 1 


AustriA 


7 17 4 Switzerland 


8 U 7 


lulv 


fi 4 10 RoumaniA 


6 10 


T^r^w 

spam 


8 9 Servia ... , 

7 3 United States 

9 18 11 1 CanacU 


6 10 


Portuinl 


17 7 


Sweden 


8 9 
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Thero ha."^ boon a falling off in the vnluti of the articles of food con- 
aumed in New South Wales dunng the last few ye«rs, due l-Kjth Uj » 
(Iftrrpase in the quantities consumed and u» a fall in prices. As Uite 
as 1S92 the lalue of fmxl and beverages consume^l aniouiitetl to 12Jd. 
per head daily, or exclusive of intoxicants, to lOd. ; while in 1896 tbnsfr 
nniounts hati fallen tc» I0J<1. and 8^d. respectively. 

The lutun articles of consumption in the colony are meat aad bread, 
the retail value of which wjuals about 41 per cent, of the total expend! 
ture on food. The fnllowinjf^ is the appmximate retail cost tjf the chief 
articles which enter into daily oonsauiption : — 



Bri'uJ , 

Frenii moot ,.,...,^....„ «, 

Vegctablei and fruita » » 

MUk, butter, chonc. etc 

Other farm produce «m *.. 

Sug»r ^, 

Tctt. coffee, eto m«.«m.... 

Other foods and oon'slcohultc bercragei 



£ 

4^74^200 
2.0M,700 

3.955.4C0 

1,071.700 

1,398.SC0 

703. J 00 



Total cspf*QditurD on food 16,239.100 

Wines, beer, and apirituoua liqiUMni „. 4,009)000 



Total expenditnre on food and bcrcmgn ... £20»3O2JO0 

quantities of the principal iirticlw of diet .innuany requrredly 
member of the community are estimated to I h: as follow : — 

Flour « «»„ 2500 ft. 

Oatiuail « 8^ , 

Kice 11-2.. 



^Beef 



15G3 lb. 



278*4,. 



Meat'! Mutton 108*4 „ / „ 

(.Pork, &c. ... 13-7 „ ) 

Potatoes acuS ,. 

Bugn 01% „ 

Butter - 17ff ,. 



Cheew 

Tea »... 

Coffee 

Cocoa and uhoeolate 



9^01. 
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For the y-fo'ir 1897 tlie total demand of tlje colony for the above 
classes of food will be approximately : — 



PloiiP 178,400 tons. 

Ofttmeftl 5,100 „ 

Rice ti,600 „ 

rBeef 91,200 „ 

Mcat^ Mutton 63.S00 „ 

( Pork and bacon 6,000 „ 

PoUtoea 118,500 „ 



Sugar 53,300 tono. 

Butler 10.200 „ 

CliOMO ^,.„ 3,40u „ 

Tea U.152,600 lb. 

Coffee 725,500 „ 

CoooH and chocolate 580,200 „ 



TUe proUui^tii>ii of wbeat ill the colony is now noarly equal tu tbe 
denKinds uf llie populatiiKi. Baaed on the average yejirly c<.>ri8uuiptiou 
of 5*9 bushels per head, the (h^nmnd of 1807, exclnsivo of seed, will be 
about 7,737,000 bushels, the tliflereuce nearly equalling the requirementit 
for Ree<l. 

Oatmeal and rice are the only other articles of cereal produce largely 
cnnsunied. Hiee is not grown to any extent in the colony, and the 
quantity i-equired is iiiifMirted either directly or indirectly fn>m China 
and India. Tlie land adapted fur the growth of this plant in New 
8outh Wales is not vei-y extensive in area, ami is pn>bably put bo letter 
use. Oatmeal, though manufactured in the colony, in also largely 
imported. 

In the matter of meat supply the colony is almost inde]>endent of 
ext<?rnal assistance. The consumption of fresh meat of nil kinds is 
extremely gre^t, and, though jjossibly less than in the neigtdiouriug 
colony of Queensland, it exceeds per he»wl that of any other ctmntry. 
The requii^meuts of the colony for fc»od alone amounteil in 1896 to 
316,408 head of cattle, and 3,107,273 head of sheep ; and though the 
supply of cattle sufficient t<.i meet the demand was Ijeyond the I'esouroes 
of the colony, the number of sheep availaljle for market very largely 
exceeded even the number given alx>ve, and were it not that beef 
is preferred t^i mutton, no stock need have been iuipt>rted for 
slaughtering. 

The swine slaughtered for food during 1896 numbered 90,781. The 
quantity of Ijactm and hams mtule, according Ut the i-eturns collecte<'i, 
vrati 0,303,763 lb., and the quantity iuipoi-ted for local n*quirements 
during the year was 1,012,757 lb. The annual consumption per head of 
pf>rk and its manufacture*! products, averages alxmt 13-7 lb. 

The amount of potatoes imported for local consumption during 1896 
'was4l,117 tons, while the quantity available from the fields of the 
C<»lony, after allowing for se^nl, was 51,504 tons. The net impoi'ts 
Amounted, therefore, to 44 per cent, of the total coiiKum]>tioQ, as 
cou»pai*e<l with 37 per cent, in 1895 ; find 2JS j»er cent, in l^»^4. 

The consumption of sugar in the colony Is enonuous, averaging al»out 
91 '3 lb. per head during each year. The fields of the colony produced 
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during 1896 nlwtut '25,158 tons, or 35,26(i tons short of tlie locd 
demand, tlie )>u]k ot" wliich wjus imported from Que^nsiaml. A* 
pointwl tiVit in the jtiiges relating to agriculture, a large part of thf 
coluny is well udaptyd to the growtli of sugar-cane ; hut the low pricr 
which sugar lii-oui-fit soniy few yeai-s a^o, wlieu the market w«> affected 
l*y the Ujuiitics given hy (-ieriuany and France, made iUe indiwtry 
uu])n>titul)U>, and the cultivatiou of oaiie >wls, to someexteut. neglt*ct«<d. 
TliL' considenible rise in tlie price of sugarduritig 1>*89 Iwl tti an increofrf 
of cultivation «)ver that of the previous year, and this was followed by 
further extensions in the sucw^etiing five years, but the area under cnw 
oouhl still l*e increased .'18 per cent, before the production of ^uga^ wnaM 
equal the lonil dciuand. 

The year 1^90 proved very encouraging to the dairy farmers axid 
the quantity of butter and cheeHe manufactured wan sufficient U» meM 
local wantK, and leave a suutU balance for exp<ii't. The proiluction uf 
the Kuc'ccMling season did not, however, equal the (lemand,aK 1 ,4 1 1>,-100IU 
of butter and :i24,397 IK of cheese were imported for locid ivquirewenti. 
In 1892, there was a surplus of 1,0'J7,800 lb. of butter for export, whilf 
cheese* to the amf»unt of 53,700 11*. had ift be iniportetl to meet loc*l 
rei|uirementK. Since then the production of butter and cheiesti Iw 
increased very rapidly, and in 1894 there were 4,000,000 lb. of bullef 
and 229,000 11*. of che(»se available for exiK)rt ; but owing t.o th^dnr 
seastms tlie t|uautiti£'ii available for ex]>ort in 1895 and lM9(i wf-re com- 
paratively small. The con.Humj>tion of butter and cheese during b**96 
was •2r>,-J8l,000 lb. and 4,970,000 lb. respectively. 

The quantity of tea consumeil is rcniarkaV>ly large^ the average heinf 

8 lb. 3 oz. per inhabitant, while of coffee the average crjtiHUDi|ittoo if- 

9 oz. The consumption of tea is universal throughout the coioniA 
and the four million people in Australasia usv fully twice the qujintit) 
of this Ix^verage wliioh is consumed l>y the millions who inhabit coci- 
tinentnl Europe, other than Russia. Though the soil and cliniatcof* 
f»art of New South Wjdes are adaj)led to the cultivation of t«a, w> 
systematic attempt 1ms lieen made to grow this plant. The coffou l*nv, 
especially the Libwrian variety, thrives in the north coabt diHtricL, l)Ol 
it has not yet lieen cultivated for commercial puqmses. 

The average quantity of the princi|Kil articles of conuuon rfirt is giTfli 
herewith for the various colonies of Australasia. It will J»e - "' ' 
the consumption of wheat varies from 338-2 lb. in Victoria to 
in New Zealand, the avenige cnnsumption l»eing 378*5 lb. per he.ui. I 
varies grwitly in the quantity use*l, oidy 7*7 lb. l»eing t.lie cuniiumptioo 
<tf Victoria, as against 20*8 lb. in Western Austmlia. The consutni 
of tea is largest in Western Australia, New 8r>utb Wales, nnd Qu 

-with 10*2 lb. in the first, and 8-3 lb. in each of the two la^it-uAi 
tx»lonies. Of sugar, the average quantity used is 117*3 j»er hesil ^ 
Weatem Australia, arul 91*3 ll>. in Now South Wales. Coffee u wit 
a favoarite beverage in Australasia, the consuniptiou being onlj 
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one-eleventh that of tea. It ia u»«l most largely in Western Australia, 
where the annual deinantl aniuunts U) 19*2 oz. The particulars for each 
colony an* as follow : — 



Article. 



5 

U 

r 



11 

< 



n 



i^raiii — 

Wheat lb. 



Bice 



.lb. 



Oatmeal ...lb. 

Potiiloes lb. 204 5 

Sugar , lb,l 

Tea lb.[ 

Coffee lb. 

VhtesK lb. 

Butter lb. 

Salt lb. 

Meat — 

Beof lb. 

Mutton ....lb. 

Pork and Bacon lb. 



1 

360-0 


338-2 


346-1 


380-0 


380-0 


393-3 


455*5 


! 11-2 


7*7 


18-6 


11-8 


20-8 


8-2 


87 


1 87 


7-3 


4 4 


4-5 


6-4 


... 


... 


204 -a 


301-3 


ItiOi) 


1721 


132-9 


547-7 


4231 


{ 01-3 


94-5 


114-0 


94-1 


117*3 


84-5 


83-0 


8-3 


7 '4 


83 


77 


10*2 


6 


6-6 


0-6 


0*9 


0-5 


11 


1-2 


0-4 


0-fl 


5-9 


3-2 


3-7 




... 




4-5 


17-6, 


J2'6 


103 


... 


... 


... 


18-5 


42 


19*4 


5U*3 


10-8 


15-0 


187 


33-1 


156-3 


1333 


280-0 


.., 


... 


1535 


90*0 


108*4 


8«1 


90-0 




... 


107*3 


110*0 


13-7 


11-0 


.... 


... 


•' 


177 





.378-5 

10-6 

7*2 

2767 

93*5 

77 

07 

4*5 

15-2 

30'8 

145-3 

97-9 
127 



Tlie ctmsuniptiim of potatoes per lipafl in some of ilii« colonies i.s 
pnilmbly les-s than th#f foregoing tablo shows ; thus in the case of 
Tasmania the rt-turns show a consumption of o48 1I>., anil in New 
Zealand, of 42.3 lb. It is pnihaljle that ]x«tati>es are in some years prf>wn 
in excess of the local requirements, and the niarket in Now South 
Wales and other contineiit*\l colonies not l>eiiig sufficient to ahsorh 
Una exceaa, it remains uncoiisunied or is given to live stock aud pmltry. 
TTnder the circumstances, it ia impossible to detennine the quantity 
actually entering intu tlie fi>(»d consuiJij'tion of the population. 

The conHumjttion of sidt a]\poars oxoessivo in some of the colonies, 
while th«' figurx's for South Australia swni Uat low. This may be 
explaininl by the fact that hirge rjuaotitioH of .sfilt are usetj in me^t 
preserving, notably in New South Wides, Queenslaurl, ;ind New 
Zeuland ; while in South Australia salt, taken from lagoons^ is manu- 
factured iiit*i table salt in considerable qunutities, of which there is, 
howHver. no i*ecortl. Probably the (]uantity required for domestic 
iiisiuuption averages about 20 lb. in each colony. 
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Judged by Uie stniidard of foxl ixiuKumMl, th« ]>ei>plo of Ne«' Sjotii 

Wftles, fifi well nsof all l\w ritlierut>Itinie«iof AuKtraiaxia, are furluuaielt 

* uat*>tK Cimi|»ared with those c»f other coiintriea, tliis will lu" 

sk'tii'ly nppenr from the k'uUowin^ table, the ]iarticuUr« Ki^^n >" vit.-i.. 

rwith the exception of tints** rpi'erriii^; to New South Wales, have htmx 

ttikeii t'miu Mulhair» /Jicli&ttni\i/ of Statitttics : — 



Countiy. 



rerlnb&UtimU 



I I 



i' 



tti. 

United Kingdom 37S 

France 640 

Germany 550 

Russia 035 

Anatria ' 480 

lUly 400 

Spain „ : 480 

Porlugftl \ 600 

^tt-rtlca ' 660 

Norway ^ 440 

Denmurk i 660 

HoIUml I 660 



Btflgiuin ...- < 

Suitwrl&ud 

liotiinftnia 

8«rvia , 

Unit«4]SUtea 

Canada 

Xea* SiiutU Wal«s 



590 
440 
400 
400 
370 
400 
380 



lb. 


lb. 


100 


75 


77 


20 


64 


18 


61 


H 


61 


18 


26 


8 


71 


6 


49 


12 


62 


22 


78 


13 


64 


22 


57 


35 


65 


27 


' 02 


26 


82 


4 



84 4 
150 63 

90 45 
278 ; 91 



19 

8 

8 

6 

7 

4 

S 

8 

11 

14 

22 

15 

15 

II 

9 

9 

fiO 

22 

24 



380 
670 
1,020 
180 
660 

60 

90 

40 
600 28 



ft. 


oc 


40 


78 1 


90 


0-S 


17 


l-i 


_ 


u 




0-4 




•■• 




0^ 




s 



500 

410 

820 

1,U50 

140 

60 

80 

170 

600 

205 



13 
82 

7i 

s 

90 
18 



0-6 110 

1*5 I no 
6 iia 

19 892 

4 ISO 

1*0 IIQ 

8 

... ' K 

SO I ut 

81 ' T 
143 9 



4m 



2J» 

Utt 

4fln 



t«se 

Km 



Taking tlie articles 4if the foreguing list, wiili tbe cixo«|i4m& id tai^ 
enAiH^, und rf><lucing tiieni to a cuinmon banis of compari- '^ 

found that the atuouiit of thenuti-dyuamic power caf* 
genorutf'Hl by the fmxl cansmned iu thiK uohmy i 
any other country mentioned lu the table. V*tr r 
»Mi, the figUTVs of I>r. Edwanl Smiili, F.R.iS.. in hU w« 
on Food's Iiiive U^a u^ed, a]iU the iieat developed liii^ i •• 
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in the equiv.ilL'nt weight lifted 1 foot liij;t). In estiiniitiii;; tho tliermo- 
dyimniic effect of i<toi\, gniiii luus hpen t"«(lucetl to its (Mjuiviilent in dour, 
and regard hiis been jmid tt^ tho prnlmtile nature of the meat consumed. 
The tigures fur ptitatoos are ^iven as they appear iii the Diciioiuiry of 
tSUUisticH, but it is » pr<)bnble supp«isitioii that but a small pi-oportioa 
of the quantity over 400 H). set tluwn for any country is retjuired for 
liunian cnnsuinption, and the ti;jfures relating to some uf the countries 
are, therefore, excessive. The substances incUided in the Uible are 
largely supplemented both in America and in Europe by other f(X»dH» 
but not more so than in these colonies ; and the tigures given will 
prulvibly art'ortl a just view of th** nompa?*ativp (juantity ami food- 
value of the articles of consumption m each of the countries mentioned. 
The compjirlson will af>pcar much more strongly in fav<^mr of these 
colonies when the average amount of work which each indivifluul in 
the Hjmmunity is called ujjon to pnrform is tjiken into consideration. 
In j\ustnilasia the proix>i-t,ion of women and children engaged in 
Inbfjrious occupations is far smaller than in Eurojve and America, and 
the hf>urs i>f lalxiur of all persims are alsf) less, so that the amount of 
f<XKl-energy required is reduced in proptirtion. 

It must l>e admitted that the mrthiMi of c<jniparison adopted in the 
foregoing table is not entirely siitisfactory, as the diti'eivnt functiijnsof 
vari<>us kinds of food have not been considerwl. Experiment sand obser- 
vations made in Enrop** show that a stfimlani may Iw sot up by which 
the amount of nutrients requirerl to mainlniii ditVenmt classes of people 
may l»e mwisurwi. Professor Voil, of Munich, whose authority is 
accepted by European specialists, has ascertained that to sustain a 
hibourin;: man eii^'a;;ed in moderately hard muscular work are required 
1 1 S »;mmH of protein, and quantities of carbohydrates and fat^ sufficient 
with the protein to yiedd 3,050 calories f»f energy. There are 454 grams 
in a pound avoirdupois, and thecahirieisthe amount of heat that would 
raise the tempeniture of 4 Hi, of water one degree Fahreidieit. Applying 
the a«certainnd values of till' various foods, the consumption of which 
has just been given, it will be found tliat the daily consumption per 
inhabiUmt is equivalent Uy 115 grams of protein and 3,494 calories, or 
*liout the quantity Professor Voit declaims to be aulRcieut for a labour- 
ing man. If allowance be made for the fact that only 40 per cent, of 
the papulation are ailult males, 3.'J jM*r cent, women, and 27 per cent. 
children, the quantity of food consumed in New Soxith Wides would 
«-|>jMVir to be far in excess of the actual requirements of the jK)pulation, 
and though the excess may Im; looked upon as wiuste, it is none the less 
evidence of tlie wealth of tho people wluise circumstances permit them 
'*^o indulge in it. 

Tlie following table gives the annual consumption of tobacco in 
Vjstralttsia and tho princiiKil countries of the world. The use of 
^^t>acco ap]>ears to be nn>re prevalent in Western Australia and New 
X*^tith Wales than in any of the other colonies, while the least coiisump- 
n is in Tasmania and South Auetralia. Compared with other part^ 
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id the world, the average conBumption o£ AustralnaiA will 
excessive : — 



Couuti>. 


lb. 


Ooimlrjr. 


lb. 


Australasia — 
Xew South Wales 


3-38 
3*01 
2-«8 
1«4 
382 
202 
2 09 


Anstria-Hongary «.,.. 

, Itttlv 


3-T 

1% 


"Victoria 


gpain , 


I*TI 


Qutyiwlnnd 

South Australia 

Wofiteni AustnUia . . . 


1 Holland 

Belgium „, 

Switzerland t... 


9<ft 


Tanmaiiia 


Sweden , 


2 '8 


Xew Zcalnml 


Dnninark ,._.., 




United Kingdom - 


I**! 1 TnrL-cv 




France .« 

Guruiaay „ 

Hupsia 


2 06 
3-00 
123 


I'liited StatM „.. 

Canada ^ 

, Brazil 


41 









CoSflrMPTTOX OF ISTOXICANTS. 

The coiiamnptioii of wine^, hpirite, and formuntftl liquoi-s 
(lix^ttfOiiing fur some yearn, as will be seen fruin tlit! fuiluwiiig a* 
showing tho avenige oonauniptiun of Bpirit }>er iohabitant during 
piist ten vearH : — 




1887 
1SS8 
1880 
1800 
1801 



OalUtcu. 

2-88 
2-73 
2-08 
2*83 



1KD4 
IHIK) 



These fi^rcH represent the aiiiouut rif nicobol cnntiuiivcl in 
-ooiLSUiued ; the quantities ai*e pveii in proi>f spirit uk l»riii;sf a 
inure eiwily underHtoud, if lo8s Kcteutitic, tbiin that of ubstjlute 

The sbiti* of things depicteil in the foregoing tikble Is due to * 
binatiou of causes. Four of these are most notable — the more 
provisions of the Liceniung Act, the deci*easp in the propoftill 
rougher labourent to the geiieri&l cominuiaty, the deprrvt^ioo in 
4ind, Justly, the spread of teetotaJ prinoipleh. It would U> fotal^l 
ifcttenipt to determine liow tlie^e causes have operat«>d Jndividi 
decreasing the cuaHuniptiinj of iuttixioantis ; hut the fact of 
decrease cannot be gainsaid, for the direct evidence given 
uorrubonited by the geitei-al decluie in the uuuibor of arrests on 
of drunkenness. 

The vtilume of spiritn cfjnsuined in the colony duiiog It 
8yOKi gaUuns of Inofdly distilled, and 9^3,70i! gallons of ini))ortadl 
in oil li41,7l0 gallons, «qBal t<» 0*73 gallons prr limd— a .ji 
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1 fcwo-t;lurds of the cansumption during the year 1887, as will appear 
the foUoMF-ing tabie : — 






galloitt. 


ganona. 


1 


gallons. 


galloDB. 


18S7 


IJHB.SHS 


in 


; 1802 


1,184.042 


I-OO 


188S 


l,Ui4,97o 


110 


' 18fl3 




0-83 


1889 


M59,380 


107 


1904 


032,170 


0-77 


1890 


1,201,946 


109 


1 1S95 


921.468 


0-73 


1801 


1,268.368 


111 


lage 


941.716 


073 



The average consumption of beer per bead of population has declined 
»nsiderably during the lofit ten ynrH. Fmm the following statement. 
^wever, it will be found that Iwtb the quantity of beer imp(jrted and 
ic quantity lof.'ally brewed during the year 1 890, allowed & Blight increase 

the figures of tbe previous year, atid that the tA)tal t-ouHUinption of 
year was hi^'her than tliatdf 1893, 1S94, and 1895, but lower than 

It of any of the first six years of tlie decennial period: — 



Per InhftbJtMit. 




The iimonnt f»f bePT drnnk in 1887 was 11,81G,000 tfftHrms, of which 
,720,U0U ^dliiris were the prmhice of the colony, representing ^2*1 
\r cent, of the total consumption. In 1J^90 the ijuantity had fallen to 
1,773,000 gallons, of which the proportion locally nuule was 85*6 
cent. Duriiij; the natne periofl the conhumptiou per head declined 
>iu 1 1-69 to 9 14 m^dhms. 

le wine (fntoriug into conMumptiun in New ^uth Wales is chiefly 

pr«Kluce ftf its own vineyardis; the quantity is, however, much less 

might l>e expected in a coontrj* so eminently adapted to \-ine 

tre. The consumption per iiiiabitant is le>w than une-half of that 
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of Victoria. The r|uantity of vVustralidn and foreign wines 

iluriug each of the past ton years is shnwu beloVp ; — 



Vew. 


AuitnJI&n. 


Poroicn. 


TuUL 


Per InhablUat. 




gallons. 


gallons. 


galloaa. 
?45,2I2 


gallona. 


1887 


584,179 


161,033 


073 ^ 


1888 


1(25.359 


180,502 


805,801 


076 ■ 


1889 


747,435 


170,526 


017.961 


083 ■ 


1S90 


040,205 


lfil,945 


802,150 


0-73 ■ 


1891 


7H8.038 


173.r)41 


961,579 


0-H4 ■ 


1S02 


8S5,250 


135,894 


1.021. U4 


086 


1893 


(121,579 


97.551 


1,019,130 


0-84 


1804 


901,156 


82,489 


983,645 


0-79 


1805 


727.372 


80.685 


808.057 


CM 


1896 


707,506 


81,561 


789,007 


0-61 



The amount expended upon wines, spirits, and fernientfi^| 

consumed in the colony during the year 1896 was aKmt ^-I^Q 
Of lliia sum, -t'2,'J00,300 was the cost uf liquoru to the retailer, of \ 
X966.800 represents duty, excise, and license foes, arul XI, 233,50 
invoice priee of the goods. The wwt of working tlie ti-atie ant 
proHts of xhe merchants and retailei-s, therefnrp, cjune to Xl,8r»2 
The expenditure on liquors |>er inhahitant amount**d t*> X'l *k 
during the year, whicli, though undouhtcdly a large sum, amoun 
a-^ it c\oe», to 6*9 per cent, of tlie average iticume, is nevertheUac 
piMLionately Hnialler than the outlay in several Kuropoati ooOAi 
Although the average per head of population was lugher in 1896 
in tile [preceding year, yet there has be<'n a satisfactory decrease ia 
expenditure on intoxicants since 188S, not only in the 
inhabitant but even iji the total sura. Thia will be 
following table : — 



BxpeodHuro on InUudoanlL 



Year. 


TOUL 


Per IrituMUnt 




£ 


£ s. a. 


1888 


4,680,000 


4 10 5 


1889 


4,765,000 


4 9 4 


1890 


4,774,100 


4 6 8 


1891 


4,905.400 


4 5 9 


18ir2 


4,713,900 


3 19 10 


1893 


4,011.800 


3 l> 3 


1894 


3,930,800 


3 3 


1895 


3,851.300 


3 11 


1896 


4,063,000 


3 3 1 
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The rate per inliabitunt and the proportion of income devoted to liquors 
various countrit's are «iven below. The figures should, however, be 
ken with this qualiticatJnn, that in several of the countries enumerated 
luora are consumed principally with meals in place of tea or coffee, so 
rgely partaken of in English-speaking countries : — 



Countries. 



Amount 
per InhiibiUiK- 



Proiwrtlon of 

IncODiD. 



XJnitod KiDgdoni 


£ B. 

2 18 
1 1» 
1 U 
1 
1 13 
1 5 

1 r> 

2 

2 10 
1 (t 
i 10 

3 3 


d. 



1) 

<' 









1 


Per cent. 

8*2 


Fraace 


77 


iiennmiy » 


9-4 


KunU , ... 


!»-0 


Auittrift 


10-5 


Italy , 


107 


Spwn , 


91 


Bolgium And Holland 

Denmark 


H-5 
111 


Scandin&via 


77 


Uaiteil SUt«» 


4-2 


^ JCew South Wftloft 


6-9 



The following table shows the consumption for all the colonies during 
} year 189G. The largest consumption of Bpirits per inhabitant is 
Western Austnili-M, Queensland lining second. Wine is used most 
ely in South Australia, Western Auistruiia, and A'ictoria ; and beer 
Western AustrtLliJi. Queensland, and Victoria. The average coii- 
nption of alcohol in all the colonies aniouuU to 2'29 gallons of proof 
rit per inhabitant, mnging from r>-44 gallons in Western Australia 
1*34 gallons in Tasmania. In Western Australia, of C4:)un*e, there 
in unu.sually large proportion of adult males : — 



I 



Ctikmy, 



Spirits. Wloe. 


Boer.te. 


TbtaL 




TbUL ll 

r 


ToUL ' b| 

ir 



SqulvAlenk 

In 

Alcubol 

(proof) 

per 

Inhamtnnt. 



rBouth W«l» 

orte , 

•mlftrd , 

thAiutnUbi.., 
cem Auiitrklia 

D&niA 

' ZcoiAOd .... . 

Aoftnliuiii. 



K>lto. 


ffalJi. 


BiOlt. 


gtllB. 


trftiia. 


emik. 


Ml,7]5 


073 


780,067 


0-61 


U.7'S.SS3 


d-14 1 


806.PS7 


0-73 


l,.W£,Ti»l 


V3S 


13.4fW,.^fiO 


11 4X 


4af.BA» 


o-wi 


SE80.4W 


0-W 


6.705.187 


12-30 


143.104 


0-40 


7O8.0M 


;-wj 


3.270.77S 


P-l« 


888,767 


2-21 


IW.Mfl 


l-»8 


2.«*4.132 


i-iia 


tix,om 


OM 


14.6*1! 


0K« 


l,176.7n8 


7 19 


447.180 


oto 


IH»,4;7 


013 


b,b9i,t)oa 


7-46 


3,148,074 


0-7S 


3,649.821 


OM 


43.<LHi,ASa 


10-10 1 



310 
SOS 
2'tlO 

2*let 

ft -44 
IM 
1-00 



ist 



L 
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Tiiking Au^tralivsiii iis a wlujle, it ci»mparos very iav 
moHt of the Eun>peaa countiics in the quaitdty of intoxicante 
orfQSumed by each inhabitant, as the fullowiiitt stiitenient shc#wH. 
figures are roduoed t<i gallons *if protf spii'it from duta ^vi^n in Mui* 
hall's Dictionary of ,StatiHics^ and wouM l<K»k tweu more favourable (a 
Australasia were the fact of the large preponfJerance f»f malw nvet 
females in these colonies made a feature of the comparison : — 



Conntry. 


OoanunpUon. 


Coantr>-. 


fi^^yifw w wU ptl. 


Unit«d Kingdom ... 
Fnuioe 


galloDfl. 
3-57 
5-10 
308 

2-02 
2*S0 
3-40 


Portiignl 


gallon*. 
9*00 


Holland 

Belgium ^ 


-t-On 


ffPrtnaDy 


4*00 


Russia. 

Aiutcia 


Denmark 

SoAndinnvitt 


5f)0 
4-36 


Italy 


' United SUtes 

Australasia 


2*t>5 


Stmud 


2*29 


u^nMU 


1 





It is popularly supposed that Australian wincui and ho«ni mh at 

heavily charged witli spirit ks compared with the injpoi*t»M! 
This lx»lief is erroneous. Sevoml drscriptions of Auatniliau ■>■ 
^A natural gtn^ngth <<f .'50 per cent, of piYmf spirit, while from 
^tecently made it would appear that the strength of these wnues 
for sale varies ftimi "24 to 37 per cent, of spirit. Ontht* samo 
it was .stal+nl that iiui)orte(l lieera ranged from 13*^8 u* 15*12 per 
in the case of English, and from 9'SM to 117(» per cent* of prriofj 
in LajQ^r ; while the local manufacture varied acconling to ifae 
from 11 "21 to IT) 12, the average being IS"*.! percent. It in 
understood, however, that since the imposition of excise Jut 
colonial lieer in 1887 the strength of the nriiele has been miuwvM] 
reduced, and does not average more than 13 per ceat. of pruof spint- 



Cost of Lm:?o. 

Tfie latest complete estimate of the annual expenditure of the 
of New South Wales waa made for the year IM94. Since timt ye«f 
conditions have not suHicientlv <:hanut:^ to make it neoensiirv to nro^ 
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Beliginn, cbari Wv^a^ 
cxpeniliturc) 



then obtJiinerl under many ot* the hejidH, and in the following 
mruft of tlie tijjfuivs givnn are tliuse which were KHtahliNhed on 
"h^soA of the year 1694 : — 

£ 
Food and non-alooholic bcvoragoe 16,239,100 

Fermented and apirituous lir|Uors •1,063,000 

Tobacco 1.207,600 

Clothing and drapery «,r>67,200 

Fcimiture 477,200 

Kent or value o£ buildings naedaa dwellings Ji.Sfil.SOO 

Locomotion 1,600,100 

Fuel and light 1,833,200 

Personal attendance, service, ami lodging 1,-I49,70f) 

Medical attendance, medicine, and nursing i.-l^l.SOO 

(education (uot including State 
753,800 

Artond amusement 908,300 

Books, uewapapers, ete 7<S8,200 

8tate 8er%'iccs, postage, telegrams, snecesaion dues 654,200 

^^ Bousebold expunsttsDot includud tdsewhere 1,940,800 

^fe MisodlaneooB mtpenasa 1,199)200 

The oxpenditart* for the year jpven amounted to £36 "s. lOd. per 
beail, or at the rat<! of Is. ll|d, per day. Tlie daily expenditure may be 

H Food 

^H CIotiUnK Atid drapery 

^H Beat 

^H Diraot taxes 

^^B Sondries (including intoxicants) 

^^H Totid 



Total £4(i,S63.000 



Dlrlalon of RicpentJItuni. 



Pr«pertlon of 
Rxpmditurr. 






^^^^^ rOOI>, COST OF LTVTNQ, AND PRICES. 

^H According to Mulhall. the expenditure per inhabitant in the leatiiof 
^M countries of KurojM? and in the Unite<i States* and Canada is as follows:— 




^^^^_ Coanto-. 


IS)rpenditurr 


CountiT. 


Kxpenditnn 
per bead. 




^^^^H United Kingdoin 

^^^^H France 


£ 8. d. 1 
•29 14 9 


Nonray 


£ ». d. 
19 




2.M9 4 , 1) 
20 .1 4 j U 
10 I 11 ' B 
U 4 R 1 S 

n n ; L 

15 12 6 C 

H 5 


ciiinark 


28 11 3 




.►Hand 


20 17 4 
25 K 2 

18 (> 




^^^^B Huuift 


elgium 

witxcrland 




^^^H 


nited Sutea 


32 Ifi 2 




^^^^^^1 


anoda 


23 2 2 

36 7 10 




^^^^B 






^^^^^^B KtBA«ljkn 


20 8 4 1 New Soath Wales... 








^H The table just given affords but a partial \'iew tif th 
^H O0«t of living ; for if the total enrninj^s nf the countt 
^H rated be considered as an element of ctiinparison, it v 
^H few countries approach New St>uth Wales in the sn 
^H inconxeHl>s(»r)>rd in prttvidin;* f<MMl for the people. Th 
^H given on the sanip authority as the precwiing, show 
^B actual cost of food and Wverage is jtl.'i 15s. 4<1. in this 
^H £14 4s. 9d. in Great Britain, the earnings required to 
^K are not larjjer pr»;iportionat4*ly than in tlie countries w 
^H favourably in the table. The nuuil>er of working da 
^H n*<sumed to be 300, allowing for thirteen days' .sickr 
^M Sundays: — 


le question (rftk 
•ies alnive cntiw- 
ill 1m? found thftt 
lall pnijjortiott <i 
»:• foUowins laW*. 
8 that whilr tbr 
cidony, AS afiHUiiit 
}>ay for this fowl 
liich appear niaat 
ys in the year b 
less ajid tifty-tw 

)a.r»* earning 
juaJ to aoDiial 
ooMnf rood. 




^^^^ Counto. 


Avenue annual 

uoit <il lood awl 

bavcrage. 


Ratio ol ooal of 
tood to earviiiKii. 


t 




^^^^^H United Kingdom ... 


£ 8. (1. 

14 4 9 
12 4 5 

10 IS 5 
19 7 

7 17 4 

6 4 10 

8 9 

7 3 
g 18 U 

9 iry 

11 14 
10 3 


per cent. 
42-2 
44-0 
49i 
52-0 
50-8 
51-2 
61-2 
591 
45-2 
47-6 
30-0 
4t!0 


day a. 
127 
132 
148 
156 
152 
153 
154 
1 *7 
138 
143 
108 
1.1* 
130 
135 




^^^^^^H 




^^^^^^F 




^^^H- 




^^^H 




^^^^^ 




^^^^^^M T>nrt 11 >r>. I 




^^^^^^H 




^^^^^^H 




^^^^^B^ lleiiiimrk 

^V u»n — 1 




^^V Bel^^uin 


12 .1 I 4.1-4 




■ Switj^erland 


8 11 7 

9 17 7 
8 

15 15 4 


45-2 
25-2 
32*5 
33-3 




United States 


:« 1 


Oinadjx .. . 


^M 


New South Wales.. . 


loo H 




^ ^ 
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Prices of CoMMonixiES, 

Tlie area of New South Wales is so extensive, and the population, 
except on the sea-boani, so »catt<?r<^d, thiil tibe iJeteronnati<ni with any 
exactness of the average ]>rices of the variouH commodities cimsunieil 
is a matter of no little difficulty. No attenijit has tliorefore Vif-m nifldi* 
to ascertain the average for the colony, and in the following j'ageK the 
prices refer to the Metropolit'in markets alone. For the earlier ypara 
the authority of contemporary newspapers has been followed wliere the 
official records wore o)jseure or silent, but since 183() tliese recortla have 
been available, and have for the most part been adopted. The f«jllowing 
table exhibits the average prices of eight connufxtUics during each year 
«ince 1820 :— 



Tew. 


BnAd 

per 2 lb. 

lOftf. 


Froih 
h€tl per 


Batur , 


Chww 
pet lb. 


Sunr 
per lb. 


Tea 

per lb. 


Pote- 

tOM 

p«r cwt« 


per 
b0sh«L 




d. 


d. 


fl. d. 


a. d. 


d. 


B, 


d. 


1. d. 


B. d. 


1820 


5 


54 


2 a 


1 1 




,,, 




7 3 


5 


1821 


6 


64 


2 8 


1 2 




... 




7 3 


6 


1822 


5 


5i 


2 6 


1 3 


, 


• •t 




5 f) 


4 9 


1823 


^ 


l\ 


2 2 


1 2 





... 




6 1 


2 6 


1824 


5 


3 


1 4 





... 




6 10 


4 10 


1825 


*h 


s 


2 2 


1 5 




!•• 




8 4 


& 6 


1826 


5| 


^n 


2 4 


10 




... 




» 


4 


1827 


44 


^ 


2 3 


1 1 




... 




8 


5 


1S2« 


6 


6 


2 8 


1 4 




... 




18 6 


9 


1829 


7 


6 


1 10 


1 1 




... 




12 


7 9 


1830 


4i 


H 


1 


U 


34 


3 


6 


8 


3 10 


1831 


4 


•H 


1 6 


6 


n 


2 


6 


5 


3 8 


1832 


5 


:i 


2 3 


7 


2 


G 


S 


4 7 


1833 


4 


H 


1 5 


6 


Si 


2 


G 


10 


2 11 


1834 


5 


4 


1 6 


6 


H 


2 





14 


4 4 


1835 


4 


34 


1 10 


6 


34 


2 


e 


10 


4 6 


183A 


5i 


3 


1 9 


84 




2 


6 


7 


li 9 


1837 


3 


44 


1 


74 


st 


2 


6 


10 


4 2 


1838 


5 


*4 


1 6 


84 


2 


6 


10 6 


3 7 


1839 


lU 


3 


2 6 


1 1 


3J 


2 


6 


n 





1840 


7i 


4^ 


2 


1 


^ 


2 


n 


9 V, 


5 3 


1841 


4i 


2 6 


10 


2 


6 


12 


2 10 


1842 


6 


34 
24 


2 6 


I 14 


3* 


2 


K 


14 6 


4 9 


1843 


34 


1 


9 


3 


2 





10 


2 


)S44 


24 


2 


1 5 


44 


24 


1 


5 


4 6 


I 6 


iS4r. 


24 


24 


1 6 


6 


3 


1 


6 


4 6 


2 11 


1846 


34 


2i 


1 8 


n 


4 


'J 


3 


2 


4 1 


1847 


34 


2 


1 2 


7 


4 


2 


4 


a 6 


2 1 


I84H 


3i 


2 


I 1 


8 


31 


2 








1 8 


1W9 


24 


H 


1 2 


ei 


31 


1 


9 


G 2 


3 
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Yew. 


Bma 
per a lb. 


Freth 
bocf 
per lb. 


Batt«r 

tMTlb. 


Cbeeae 
pwtb. 


4?K 


per lb. 


per owt. 


JUte 




a. 


H. 


B. a. 


1. d. 


d. 


a. d. 


•. dL 


ft i. 




1890 


^ 


li 


1 3 


7 


31 


1 10 


7 


4 V 




H 1851 


5 


2i 


1 3 


7 


H 


1 4 


H a 


8 3 






H 


3 


I 3 


7 


1 4 


6 


3U 




KlSS3 


n 


31 


1 5i 


7i 


H 


I 4 


IS n 


8 8 




^Hsf^ 


41 


2 3 





6 


2 6 


18 6 


18 • 




^^pUBB 


9 


6 


2 4 


1 3 


7 


2 5 


21 4 


8 T 




^Tisss 


n 


31 


1 11 


I 2 


61 


2 21 


10 


as" 




^p 1857 


5 


31 


2 


1 


71 


2 


14 6 


8 2 




^ 1858 


6 


4 


2 


1 


7 


2 6 


15 « 


8 X 




1859 


8 


4 


1 10 


1 


5 


ft 6 


a 


»« 




B 1860 


H 


4 


1 6 


I 10 


81 


2 3 


7 6 


818 




■ 1861 


^ 


3 


1 8 


9 


51 


2 4 


7 3 


6 t 




■ 1S6S 


H 


■*i 


2 3 


9 


n 


2 


8 


S 8 




■. 1863 


4 


4i 


1 6 


10 


2 


7 


318 




■ 1864 


H 


4 


1 8 


8 


4i 


2 


5 


30 




■ 1865 


n 


3 


1 9 





♦4 


2 


8 


8 3 




^ 18S6 


6i 


3 


1 3 


1 


4 


2 6 


8 


4 1 




1867 


^ 


21 


1 6 


71 


4 


2 


7 


l^ 




186S 


4 


31 


1 3 


U 9 


4 


2 


9 




1869 


3i 


2 


1 6 


6 


4 


2 


4 


3 f 




1870 


31 


31 


1 3 


6 


4 


2 


5 


8 4 




1871 


H 


21 


1 3 


71 


4 


2 9 


4 


>• 




1872 


3i 


21 


1 


9 


4 


1 9* 


6 8 


X« 




1873 


4 


21 


I 3 


5 


4 


1 » 


3 a 


»» 




1874 


3i 


4 


I 7 





4 


I 


4 9 


8 8 




1875 


3 


l\ 


1 3 


9 


4 


1 


5 8 


« » 




1876 


H 


1 3 


7 


4 


1 9 


4 8 


t r 




1877 


4 


H 


1 6 


6 


4 


2 


4 9 


3 4 




1878 


4 


4 


1 3 


6 


4 


1 9 


6 10 


4 t 




187B 


H 


4 


101 


6 


31 


1 6 


6 


8 1 




1880 


3 


31 


10 


7 


4 


2 


4 8 


s a 




1881 


31 


4J 


101 


61 


31 


2 a 


4 


«T 




1882 


4 


1 3 


8 


4 


2 • 


8 8 


5 f 




1883 


31 


4 


1 4 


10 


4 


2 


8 8 


C 8 




1884 


3 


-^1 


1 3 





31 




8 8 


»» 




1885 


3 


44 


1 


1 


3 




8 8 


VK 




1886 


31 


41 


1 g 


1 1 


31 




8 S 


8 » 




1887 


31 


4 


1 4 


101 


31 




8 


89 




1888 


3 


4 


1 7 


81 


31 




8 8 


»# 




1380 


31 


3 


1 4 


9 


31 




9 


S T 




1890 


3i 


4 


1 


8 


S 







9* 




180L 


31 


4 


1 1 


9 




6.8 


SW 




i9n 




4 


1 3 


8 


r 




ff • 


3 • 




1808 


3i 


4 


1 1| 


8 


21 




4 


4 8 




1804 


2} 


3 


1 


8 


24 




4 8 


S 8 




1805 


21 


3 


1 


8 


11 




4 3 


4 t 




160S 


8 


3 


1 


S 




8 8 


t 7 


L 
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The most noteworthy feature of the liistory of pricos in the colony — 
iXie gTPat ranjQ^ of acme of the comniixlities daring thu year — is iitrt 
disotosed by the foregoing table. This \'ariation is moRt noticeaWt^ 
during the eai'ly ypars, iinfl amongst jirtichis of local [irofluction, and 
■wiLs th«* result of t!ie ahnost coniplet* isolation of the colony fi-oui tliG 
marketH of the world. Prior to tlie discovery of gold, conuuunication 
Iby letter with the out^^ide world was at l>eRt uncert*iin, and as lat^ 
SB 1878 the re^ar mails were mmle up but once a month. The 
estAhlishment of tolegraphio conmiunication, anutngst cither r**flults, 
lta.s had a marked etfect on prices, so that except in rare in-Htjinces, 
land for giwuls produced in exce,ss of the demand, the production 
I of Australia no longer determines the prices of goods re(|uired for 
the hfcal markets. Exception must, of course, be made for perinh- 
ttble pixwluce, which is still liable t^ a great range in price durii^g 
the course !)f a single year, aa will be shown by some examples here- 
after given. 

Potatoes have varied in price fmm year to year. Tlie lowest average 
for a whole twelvemonth was ."Js. Gd. per owt. in 1873, and the highest 
was 2!h. ')d. in 1855, shortly after the discovery of gold : luid it may 
not be without interest to note that from 1853 to 1855 the price 
tji putntDes wAii extrHonlinariiy lugh. Commencing with the year 
first niuiiod, the averages were 13fl,, 18h, 61I., '2\». 4d., lOs., 
149. (J<1., and 15s. Gd- per cwt. With regaixl to the \'7i.riatiou in 
a Hin;<le year, the following examples may bo cited : — In 1820, from 
4«. C<i. Ui 10a. per cwt. ; in 1825, frt»m"4s. to 128.; in 1829, from 
98. to 368,; in 1834, from 9b. t^* 19s.; in 1839, fn»ra 7s. t^) 'J.is. ; 
m 18.")4, from lis. to 24**. ; in 1856, from Ss. to Us..; and in 1888, 
fiTMn 28. ti> 24h. 

Tlie price of mni^e has not Iwen subject t(» very ;a:reat tinctnation, 
sinew, being little u.sed except for horse-feed, this grain is capable of lining 
replacetl bv other productH ; neverthelejui the prices luive ranged from 
Is. 5d. in 1844 t*. IDs. in 1854. 

In the list given on page 825 art* ineludnd rjuntatiuns fur breml at per 
^^b. hmf. In most years the price varie<I somewhat regularly with that 
Bfe whnot. Tliere are, however, exceptions to this rule, chiftly in the 
fj^m during which wheat brought an unusually high llgure, when the 
I price i»f brenti wns genenilly less than might have been expected. The 

ioweht price at which brwwl has been retailed wns 24d. in 1849, and the 
' highest wuA I Id. the 2 lb. loaf, which figure was paid for a short time in 

1839. 

Jn addition to the eight ci»m!no<litieM which are given on jja^ge 
825, th» following list of the average retail prices of artioles 
ly used miiy nut be withotrt intererit. The information lie^ins 
1836, beyond which yeiu* it is diiticult to determino the exact 
tVerngn. 



I 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 




■ 






I 


1 


FOOD, C05r OF ITVTNG, AJfD PRICES. 




^M 


BUOD 

per lb. 


Em BID* 
per das, per lb, 


a:K 


per lb. 


1 Boer 
(CoL) 
p«sr foi 




B 


a. d. 


1. d. 


d. 


d. 


a. d. 


d. 


8. d. 


d. 


«. d. 


a. d. 


1. i 


^1 1S36 


... 


2 2 


9 


... 


-.. 


... 


... 


4^ 


-•• 


... 


} 1 


^B 1S37 


... 


2 6 


... 


>.. 


1 6 


1 


1 


••♦ 


tma 




J. 


4 1 


^1 1838 


... 


4 


.., 


... 


... 


... 


•■• 




'** 




^ 


fi 


^1 1839 


. 


3 




... 


1 6 


... 


••I 


1 *4 






^ 


^m 1840 


10 


2 g 


1 ••■ 


... 


1 4 


• •• 


■■• 


1 44 






•• 


9-] 


^m 1841 


11 


2 3 


1 


... 


I 4 


... 


... 


H .-. 






1 i 


^m 1S42 


lOi 


1 11 


2 


... 


1 4 


1 


1 


4ft , ... 1 


,, 


3 1 


^1 1843 


10 


2 


H 


... 


10 


04 


2 3 




... 


1 4 


3 1 


■ 1844 


5i 


11 


ij 


... 


84 


1} 


1 3 


3f 


' 


1 6 


3 1 


^m 1846 


6A 


1 1 


3 


... 


74 


n 


1 1 


34 


... 


1 6 


4 1 


^m 184(1 


9i 


1 3 


H 


... 


ID 


1 


2 U 


5 




1 9 


4 1 


^M 1847 


6il 1 1 


3« 


6 


1 1 


1 


3 4 


5 


, i'"o 


1 9 


4 4 


^^^^ 1848 


9'i 1 ,T 


3i 


6 


1 1 


1 


3 3 


5 


1 


I 9 1 4 41 


^^B 1840 


ei! 1 1 


H 


5i 


1 


1 


2 8 


5J 


1 1 


2 ol 4 ;■ 


^^H 1850 


Bk 


1 4 


4 


6 


1 2 


M 


2 9 


54 


1 


2 7 4Ul 


^^H ISal 


9i 


1 8 


4 


6 


1 3 


n 


2 


5i 


1 


3 8 7 >| 


^^H 1H52 


I 1 


1 G 


4 


6 


1 3 


14 2 6 


6 


1 


4 «»■ 


^^^ 1853 


1 2i 


2 3 


4i 


6 


1 3 


14 2 44 


6 


1 


4 ol 7 l| 


■. 1854 


1 4) 


2 9 


5 


74 


! 6 


24 H 6 


8 


1 6 


4 9 ll 


^^^18&5 


Hi 


2 8 


6 


9 


1 8 


447 


N 


1 6:30 i 1 ■ 


^^VISSS 


10 


2 2 


5i 




I 71 


3 


3 6 


71 


1 li 2 64 5 l| 


^^^l 1857 


9i 


I 11 


5 




1 8 


23 


4 


7 


1 


2 7 i 6 I 


^^H 1858 


7i 2 3 


6 




1 8 


*4 


4 3 


7 


1 5 


2 6 S «■ 


^^V 1850 


8i 


1 10 


** 




1 8 


24 


4 


64 


I 2 6 1 6 « ■ 


^^^ ISflU 


1 


1 3 


5 




1 6 


24 


3 6 


7 


1 2 3 S 4 ■ 


■ 1861 


10 


1 6 


4 




1 6 


24 


3 6 


6 


104 2 S f 1 


^l 1862 


10 


1 5 


3 




1 5 


H 


2 


4i 


OH 4 6 i • fl 


H. 1863 


}% 


1 7 


3 




1 4 


14 


1 6 


4 


7 3 


7*1 


^K 1864 


10 


I 6 


3 




1 4 


14 


2 


4 


8 


1 6 


S l| 


^1 1865 


Of 


t 6 


3 




1 4 


14 


2 


4 


a 


2 n 


ft ll 


^1 1806 


10 16 


4 




1 4 


U 


2 


44 


7 


2 6 


**l 


■ 1867 


10 , 1 7 


34 




I 4 




1 6 


4 


7 


1 9 


« <l 


^1 1868 


94 1 2 


4 




] 4 


14 


2 


4 


7 


I 


9*l 


^M 1869 


10 


1 3 


3 




1 




1 4 


4 


8 


1 tim 


H_ 1870 


1% 


1 4 


3 




1 2 


1 


1 4 


4 


7 


t 3' 3 «| 


^^^ 1871 


94 


1 * 


24 




1 , 


04 


2 3 


3 


44 


1 


9 01 


^^B 1872 





1 1 3 




1 1 


05 


1 4 


3 


6 


1 4 


> *l 


^^■l873 


9 


1 4 


n 




1 2 > 


04 


2 3 


3 5 


2 


9 f I 


^^H 1874 


8} 


I 6 


3 




1 4 1 


04 


2 


2} 6 


1 9 9 4| 


^^H 1875 


g^ 


1 6 


3 


3 


1 2 1 


14 3 


3 5 


2 3 91 


^^H 1876 


» 


I 


3 


3 


1 2 1 


I 


S 


2J 5 


1 9 3 • I 


^^H 1877 


8^ 


1 6 


3 


3* 


1 3 


1 


2 


2I 


5 2 S » ■ 


^^^LJ878 


9 


1 3 


3 


3 


1 3 


Oi 


2 





5 16 




^^^^^B9fl90 


8 


! 7 


24 1 


2i 


1 


04 


2 


2 i 


5 i R 




^^■^1880 


7i 


1 4 


3 


3 


1 5 


05 


2 


3 


54i 2 




^ 1881 


74 


1 U 


3 


3 


1 5 


Oil 


2 


3 , 


541 2 




B 1882 


1 


2 


3* 


4 


1 5 


1 


2 


24 ' 


U 6 


3 




^ 1883 


1 


1 31 


3 


4 


I 9 


1 


2 


3,07 


3 




1884 


lu 


1 II 


24 


3 


1 4 


1 


2 


3 


6 


3 




188S 


lOi 


1 10 


3 


3 


1 5 


Of ; 


2 


3 


64 3 




1886 


104 


1 8 


3J 


2f 


1 6 


1 i 


2 


4 


64* 4 
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ItBcnn 

P«r lb. I per 



Btre 
perlh. 



1SK8 



I8»0 

IHOI 

1893 
1894 

lH(Mf 



l..d. 


a. d. 


10 


I 7 


I 104 


1 7 


1 ai 


1 8 


; 1 Oi 


1 


. 10 


1 6 


9 


1 6 


11 


1 6 


7 


1 3 


7* 


1 1) 


7i 


1 






d. d. 

3 • 2J 

3 ' 2i 

3 ' 3^ 

4 I 3 
3 2i 
3 I 2h 
3 I 2i 
3 2I 
2^ 2 
2 2 



B. d. 
1 6 
1 6 

1 6 

2 
2 
1 10 
1 10 



^^^ S^\ Soap ! Starch 

p*''**- liVji. »«'>»'■ p«'»^- 



TobMtx> 

per III. 

, (Col.) 



Tohooco 
per lb, 
(imp.) 



d. 


B. d. 


d. 




2 


3i 




2 
2 


st 




2 


3^ 




2 


34 


Oi 


2 


3 


OJ 


2 


3 


OJ 


2 


3 


Oi 


2 


2 


<>4 


2 


2 



L d. 

6i 

6 

6 

5 





5 

4i 

^ 

[* 4j 
4 
4 



8. d. 

5 6 



6 
U 
6 



In the t[UoUttinii of [trices in the fnix'^oih;^ taltlfs the figures ^4ven 
are those ch.irjjted in the shops througliout tiie metropolitan district. It 
is quite possible that produce of n\[ kinds may have hoen bought at 
cheaper rates than those .stated ; hut the figures will be found to 
represent the fair average rates, havinjj; regard to the cIukk of goods 
c*^iLsuuiefl. Tt is of import^ince to Uike into consideration the quality 
of the produce consunind, for very con.si»UM*able changes in the lUrection 
of improvement have taken place in this respect. Thus, the ordinary 
sugar now uned, and obtiiinalde for iilxtut -Ad. per lb., is a good white 
HUgar, whf reas some years ai^o only the commonest quality of moist sugar 
was found on the tables of Ihn ptople. A very material improvement 
hits lieen effected in the qmiliiy of flour, a larg« proport.i*Mi of the 
pi*esent consumption V)?ing roller-niade. Salt-butter still forms the Viulk 
of the supply, hut it is usually of recent make ; while fomierly tho 
butter was imported from Great Britain, and was several months old 
before reaehing the dining-table. The candles now used are made of 
Rtcttrine, but the time is not i-emote when only the common tidlow 
Ciindle was in general use ; and so with many other articles of ordinary 
consumptiMU. The retail jirices are th<»se actually jwiid from day to day, 
irn^s|;>ectivf of the njmina! wholesale nites of the cojmnodities in the 
lydnoy mai-kfts. 

A oonsidei'tttion of retail prices would not l>e complete without a state- 
ment of the prie«*-!evel in ditFerent yenrs. This can be given for fix>ds j 
but at present tlie data a!*e hardly sufticient tf» establish an exact series 
of price-levels, taking into consideration all the elements of ordinary 
expenditure. The information in regard t(» ffxxlfi is given Vjelow, the 
assumption being miule that the quaiitities entering into consumption 
were the sjvme formerly as at the present day. This assumption, how- 
ever, is in some respects errcmeous ; but there appear U} be no other 
means within reach to etTect a just comparison. Sugar, teji, coffee, 
butter, cheese, and |M)tatoes are now nitjre largely used than (stiy) prior 
to 1>^70; but brejul, or other forms in which flour is us«»d, and meat, 
are not consumed so largely. However, when full allowance is mode 
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on this score, the followHn^ table Mnll still >ip found to approsimsi 
closely to the truth. TIh' price-level is caluulated on the prices roHr 
for wheat, oatuical, vice, bocf, muttuu, hacou, butt«r, sugar, tea, u 
potatoes : — 



Penod. 


Priee-levol of itrlncimi AAloln 
of ConRuin|itiun. 


IbSl-WPHcm 

-1.000. 


PriM 


B|>rloftal811 

=l.«in. 


Prior to 1821 „ 

1821 „ 1837 

1838 „ 1842 : 


1,739 
l.rrfio 
1.5S3 
ini5 
l.SIfl 

i.rKss 

1.22G 
1.177 
l.OUO 




1.000 
900 
910 


1S4.H ,. 1852 


572 


1853 ,. 1838 «.. 

1839 ., 1882 


1,044 

9lM 


18C3 „ 1876 i 

1877 „ 1888 


7t»i 
077 


1887 ,, 1896 


675 







Little prucbiuU good oan \ie gained bv eirmpanng the prices dt 
period with tln«e of uamther, unless regai'd is altnj paid to the 
of labour, and us iiieaim uf comparison are afiurded in the chapMr •! 
this wurk dealing with wajUfen, it will be annece^ssary to puflBUi ife 

buljject furtlier iu tliie place. 



Hot- BE Rexts. 

The rentfl paid frir dwcJlingn foiin a large deduotion f n:>m the e*nui^ 
of the manual iabout chi^tB iu any commuiiitj'. liM|nirieH lukre faHB 
on foot in onler to estahliKh, nn far as posHihle, the relations betw 
wages and rents ; but these inquiries have nut ret advAnoed safieua 
to onnble an opinion to lie exprfseed in other thttn general tenna. liil 
the city of Sydney dweMinga cK-cupied by the ]tibc»aring c^hiases yWd' 
rente as follow : — Three roomy, from 88. t<j 9b. per wMik, or at the 
of '2h. Scl. ttj 3s. ptr rt>oin ; four roums, from 10s. per week, or 
per room ; and li ve riMuns, 1 28. per week, or 2s. 4d. }tc.r room 
of more than ^vt*. n>otnN are not often occupierl by t 
faniilieH, unless there are grown-up Rons and duughtfTH u 1 
^1 the family earnings. In the, suhurhs of Sydnoy houEteti «rf th» 
referred to brijig soiuewbat lower rents, tlic ratio var^-iug from 2i •■ 
2s. Gd. per i-oorn ; while in the pro\*incial towns, except in rmt* tmm, 
rents arc still lower. 

S{>eaking generally, the deduction from a LaboDrer'a iacoitte lor *<•> 
amounts to 'Jo per cent., which, fi-om wlmtever point it ia \-iewed, n*^ 
he regiirded tm excessive. Two ci^cuulBtanct^8 have conjois«sd t<i ■•b 
the rentti in the metropolis high — perhaj>e higher when all Uuvf* 
cuusideivd thiin obtaiiis in any i.if the other motropoLttmi atam d 



m 



mo\ 
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AaKtmlnsia — the price of 1/ind^ and t)»e rate of interest expeptod by 
property luildn-s. As n^gards the former, there ciin Inirtily he any 
question that htnd in imd about Sydney was niaintaituHl itt 11 Hctitioua 
value for many years, and althoujfh lower pricps for uniniprovetl lands 
are now ruling, there can Ixi little doubt that prices will fall still further. 
The interest expected by property holders has hoeu, until recently, from 
7 to to per cent., free of out^oiujcs. Since 1H91 a decided fall hiis taken 
place, and a much lower return from lutuse property is now nwidily 
accepted. It mny be stated in general tenns that rents in 8ydney and 
saburhs have fallen by about 2o f>er cent, during the last five years. 



Wholesale Pkicks, 

The average wholesale prices of the principal kindR of milling-produce, 
feetl grains, ro<it crops, iind fodtler, for each month of tht' yt'nr 1896, 
together with the mean prices for the yejir, are given in thu following 
■tatementa. The average for the whole year is i^iven irrespective of 
the quantity Hold in each month. In using th« table it would be well 
if this qualification were borne In miml, as the apparent average 
obtained by dividing the sum of the prices of each month by twelve 
nmy, and in some instances does, differ from the true average obtained 
by talking into account the tolHl sold at each price. The figures given 
riTB those quoted by the middlemen, and not those obtained by the 
pi'o<lucers, wbidi will be found in the vhapter of this book dealing with 
agricultnrul production. 



Month. 1890. 



WbMt. 



UUlitlK. 



Ohiok. 



Flour. 



Una. 



busbttl. 



Per 

bMbd. 



Ptfioi). 



P»r 



I'oll&nl. 



Per 



J^ebr 



'ebniary 



^Uroh 

April 

XUy 

JttUU ...... 

Joly - 

Aagu«t .,. 
September 
October ... 
Koveniber 
JSoccuihur 



Menn Frioee» 1896. 



d. 
5 

?* 

H 
U 
1 



B. d. 

3 10 

3 m 

S 9} 



3 ]1| 

3 III 
A 11 

4 » 



3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 7 
3 Ht, 
3 Sl 



i S 



3 7i 



£ B. d. 


d. 


9 13 


H 


10 6 10 


9 


10 « 10 


s 


10 3 2 


8« 


10 


H 


10 7 6 


9 


10 7 6 


8 


10 2 G 


li 


10 2 6 


u 


10 9 » 


8i 


in 13 4 


n 


12 18 


8 


10 13 1 


H 



d. 
m 

8 

H 
H 
s| 

H 
73 
T* 
K 

8 
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Uvtith, is9e. 



Bftrlsr^ 



fiofflnni- 



Pmtha^ttl F^bwbri. 



Vwx 



naSa. 



PcriHBhd. 



JfttiUAry ..,.„ ...,„.. 

Kebrtmry ,.<. —.-...- 

MarcK ,* ., 

Atfiil ,....,.,..„.. 

Mf »...,» 

Jooft 

Jiily ., ** 

All yiiwt ..„.,„ ,.„, 

JSfptefnber ., 

Uotghcr .,,.....,„.,..,,..,„, 

KtJVL'mlier 

iJticoiTi^icr ....>.,*.. 

Mean Fricea^ 1S06 



■. il. 
3 14 

3 2^ 
S I 
2 II 
2 1(H 
2 01 
2 
2 9 
2 81 
2 S 



a. il. 
2 lOi 

a 



fl. 


d. 


A 


-»J 


S 


■41 


2 


6^ 


S 


UJ 


2 


21 


2 


?i 



2 lOi 



2 B| 



I) 
11 



1 101 



2 ^2 



ft. ^ 

2 1| 

2 ^ 
1 1ll 

^ 34 

2 J 

2 I! 

2 ; 

S ♦! 



' No quotaLioiut 



The fullowing are the quotations given for rcM>t crop^ hay and ch^ 
dairy pn>duee, poultry, and bee produce for 1896 : — 



HonUi, \sm. 



Fvtatoei, 



Tminuuiliui. 



\1ctQtiM, 



X#iir 



dpOK 



Per ton. 


Iltr ton. 


Pot ton. 


Per too. 


£ a. d. 


£ B. d. 


£ B, d. £ B. (L 


ti 18 2 


la s 


5 17 6 


BOO 


5 10 4 


5 9 4 


4 16 8 


5 4 


H 11 H 


4 4 


3 10 


3 15 


3 


3 12 G 


tt 


• 


2 g 7 


3 .1 5 


» 


2 14 4 


2 4 3 


3 ] 3 


* 


2 12 


3 le 4 


4 7 


• 


* 


3 3 2 


3 16 10 


• 


3 6 9 


2 11 3 


3 5 11 


« 


s a B 


2 12 


3 7 


• 


■ 


5 1 fi 


4 3 2 


* 


• 


3 2 


3 12 a 


* 


■ 


3 H 1 


4 1 4 


4 14 9 


3 17 4 



Peri*. 



January 

FebruJiry , 

M^rcli 

April ... ........,,....,., 

May ............... ..„,..„. 

Juno 

July 

Auj^List -. ,..H.... 

Septem bof 

Outuiwr >..... < 

Nirt'ember , 

December..,. **,,„*, 

Mean Prices, 1896 



£ L^ 

7 * 

6 17 < 
« 17tf 
g SH 
S 3 i 

7 II S 
7 
«* 7 I 

12 [5 I 

15 » » 

a 15 « 

fl ifi * 

B tr t 



■ liO i[|UAla.li£pDi, 



WEOhSSAJJi FMicm, 
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ilh. laoti. 



lUy. 



Chaff. 



Stmw. 



^er Ion. Par too. Per tou 



Imported. 



iiueoriie. 



Derrick. 



Per ton. Pvr tou . Per ton 



£ a. d. £ a. il. 
4 11 10 3 1ft 2 



£ I. a. 

5 1 6 




£ a. d. 

5 S 

6 .0 
4 16 H 

4 m 

5 2 « 
4 18 5 
4 16 



£ a. d. 

3 5 8 

3 2 1 

2 13 4 

2 10 

3 I 6 
2 16 
'2 12 8 



D 4 16 10 2 10 

6 4 19 4 !2 5 

4 14 10 

4 8 

8 3 17 6 



4 Id 10 



S 4 
2 1 
1 18 



^ 12 3 



£ K. d. 
3 IS 10 
3 6 8 
2 12 6 

2 14 lO 

3 8 fr 
3 2ft 
2 6 8 
2 4 » 
2 8 6 
2 12 9 
2 4 2 
I 10 10 



2 14 



CbMSU. 


Een. 


^ i 


1 ? 

1 1 


Per lb. 


Per lb. 


Per dot 


P*rd«. 



^ull^ 



fw mU. 



6J 
6J 

H 
5 

5 

41 



5i 



d. 
61 

61 
6S 
4J 
4* 
4V 
41 
41 
41 
3S 
4 



d. 
101 

12 
14i 
15 
14i 

m 

12 

7? 
6J 

61 

ey 

81 



43 



10^ 



d. 

Ill 

14 

164 

16^ 

15^ 

14 

13 

? 
If 



d. 

12 

12 

B 



9 

12 

12 

18 

12 
12 
12 
12 



114 Ml 
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iloath, ligiO, 



Baooe, 



pHltl. 



Hku, 






Porker*. 



Fnrfi 



Pfflb. 



Perlbi 



»Ktl. 



ftrik* 



Jiutuary , 

Fel^ruary . 
Mflriili .-., 
April ....... 

May ...„.., 

June 

July 

AagQiit 

September 

Octuber 

November. 



Mean Pricea, IS9G 



a, 

7 
«? 

& 

Si 

as 

li 



d. 
B 

S 
» 

S 
Si 



21 

i7 u 

17 C 

IS (I 

15 9 

16 'J 

17 9 
16 3 
21 9 
^2 b' 
21 U 
IS) 9 



19 



4. 

I' 



3| 



* No quotations. 



Vonth, 1896. 



Poultry, 



Fowls. 



Duck.. O^. I JS5L>,' 



Per pair 



Per pair. Per pair. Per pair. 



BeeProdaoL 



Hoaej. 



Wiu. 



Per lb. PW^ 



8. d. 

January 3 7 

February 2 11 

March 2 II 

April 3 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Mean Prices, 1896 



8. 


d. 


H 


4 


3 


(1 


2 


G 


3 


U 


3 


U 


3 


1 


3 






B. d. 
4 S 



3 11 

3 11 

4 
3 11 
3 3 



4 10 
C Q 

5 8 

5 4 

6 7 



8. d. 

12 

12 6 

11 S 

7 G 

7 6 

7 2 

8 7 

8 6 

9 2 

11 G 
10 

12 4 



3 3 



3 5 



4 7 



9 10 



d. 
23 
2J 
23 
2« 
21 
3 
3i 
H 
H 

3i 
3i 
3* 



d. 

li 
12 

m 
14 



lit 



Milling produce and feed grains were fairly steady in price-;^ 
former during the first ten iconths, and the latter during the 
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the exception of maize. Locally -grown wheat maintained a 
* between 3s. 1 Ud. and 4s. r>d. until November, when, owing to 
sliortness of tlie supply in some of the other colonies, it at once 
t() 4s. lid. Barley and nat,s are for the nin«t pjirt imjM)rted, and 
prices of these cereals during the year call for little notice. Maize, 
he contniry, is ahnoHt wholly of local growtli. and itK price averaged 
ijd. per bushel ; fallin;^ from 3h. 4jd. in January to I.s. lOJd. in 
ember, lu the various forms of foilder there wius a gradual fall 
I the hi«h prices ruliu*; at the beginning of the year, most of the 
below tlio average which is observable in wmie months l>eiiig due 
ant of i|uality in tho commodity offered. Ro<»t crops show vei*v 
t range. Thus, hK;ally-grown potatoes varied I>etween £2 4s. 3d, 
JE6 18s. 2d. per ton ; white imionn Bold fi>r .£15 8.s. per ton in 
tber, as against £G 16s. Si\. in December. No quotations arc given 
ome of the columns of tlie foregoing tables ; in the months in 
ih these omissions occur no produce was offered, or a quantity 
Bicient to merit a quotiititm. 

ae wholesale pnces of farni-ynrd and dairy pr<xluce in the Sydney 
sets are shown in the preceding table. The figures call for little 
nent beyond tlie caution alreafly given in regard to the j>rices of 
nodilies generally — that the averages are irrespective of the quan 
i sold. As regards most of the articles in tlie list, the lower the 
1 the larger the cimsumjjtion. The exception to this rule is poultry, 
h is most in demand bc-fure the Christmas ^eason^ when prices are 
}0pi»ndingly high. A crMupatison of the average wliolesale prices 
ig for milling produce aud tWd grains for tlie last tea years is given 
le following tigures : — 



t 

■r. 

1 


miUnv rrochUA 


FfocI OnlM. 


Whnt 


Flour. 


Brui. 


PolknL 


au-ley. 


Oat>. 


Klftlse. 


Per 
boaheL 


^"»-"- .^. 


Per P«r Tit 
biuhel. buahei. bualivl. 


Per 

bushcL 



«7 

80 
»l 

02 
93 
H 

»6 



«. d. 


£ 8. d. 


3 10 


7 


4 2 


10 


4 7 


1: 12 


3 6| 


9 7 6 


4 5 


11 


4 6 


11 


3 iik 


S 10 2 


2 94 


7 9 


3 4 


SOB 


4 3 


10 13 1 




d. 

Hi 

74 

a 

84 



H 
H 
12 

8 

04 

116 

8i 
7* 
9 

84 



a. 




3 


2 


3 







• 


2 


11 


2 


7 


3 


2 i 


3 


Oi 


2 


104 


3 


3 


o 


lOi 



8. d. 

2 2 

2 7 

3 1 
2 

1 104 

2 7 
2 8 
2 2i 
2 3| 
o on 



B. d. 

3 S 

3 (» 

3 •* 



3 Oi 
2 S4 



* No (iQotfttions. 
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BeotCropa. 



Per toa. 



Onlmu. 



Ter Utn. 



Fodder. 



lUy. 



0»t<m or 

WtUMltAO. 



Per too. 



Iiacerne. 



Per Coo. 



'Pn-toa. 



Prime. llMUain. 



Per too. Vcr toa. 





£ B. 


d. 


]»B7 


3 





]»S8 


i 





IHSg 


7 





1890 


4 2 


(I 


1891 


2 15 


u 


1802 


3 10 


t) 


1893 


4 14 





1894 


3 1 


6 


1895 


3 5 


8 


1896 


4 1 


10 



£ B. d.'£ «. d. 
4 7 6|4 (J 

7 »4 15 U 



£ B. d. ic a. d. £ s. d. £ «. d. 
300t3]0 040Ut2 15fl 



18 10 OK) U 



13 

3 i: 

4 5 



a |2 IS 6 4 15 
ta 15 4! 



7 10 03 17 
4 10 0>4 15 
4 3 2!4 4 
(( 1 2'3 10 

8 19 10 3 o 



3 12 i2 5 

3 \2 5 

7 2 10 9 12 11 

3 3 5 !2 3 



4 17 

4 5 

6 4 11 

4 4 3 



'3 5 

14 U) 

« i3 17 

13 5 

3 3 

4 )» 15 



17 11 ?! 2 4 10 i8 7 



4 6 
9 O 



£3 7 
4 7 



2 II 

3 « 



£3 16 B 
4 11 10 



' £ Ad. 

^ e I 

3 I < 

I 4 £ « 

: 2 u 

I 2 W 

2 S i 



«Doq«oMtaiik. 













Pottttrr. 4lvfn»> 


' 


Butter. 


Oh«au 


Booon. 


■(«>. 




Yew. 


Powl*. 


thMln. 


Obbk. 


TuflciTa 


—B..I-* 


I 


P*rlb. 


Par lb. 


Per lb. 


Perdoz. 


Per P<T 
pBir. 1 p»ir. 


Per 
P«»»r. 


Per 

pBlr. 


p»»i 


»■& 




s. d. 


d. 


d. 


B. d. 


8. d- 


B. d. 


.d. 


t. d. 


d. 


a 


1887 


1 ] 


7 


7 


1 4 


3 ti 


4 1 


7 G 


8 6 


s; 


■*f 


1688 


1 34 


^h 


74 


1 4 


3 3 


3 8 


U 6 


« 9 


h 


*3 


I860 


1 1 


G 


74 


1 5 


4 


4 S 


6 8 


9 6 


»f 


S 


W90 


9^ 


4 


1 3i 


3 2i 


3 6i 


6 O; 


9 41 


S 


II 


1891 


10 


64 


74 


t 3^ 


3 


3 


5 6 


8 6 4 


18, 


1893 


1 


4 


< 


1 1 


3 2 


3 6 


5 4 


7 8 


31 


1893 


8i 


3S 


61 


1 1 


3 Ij 


8 2i 


4 8 


7 6 


34 


u 


1894 


8,4 


04 


11 


3 3 


3 4 


4 e 


7 10 


2f 


w 


1890 


»| 6i 


6 


101 


!2 8 


2 8i 


4 01 


6 6 ; Si 


IS 


180(1 


9;! 5} 

1 


H 


11 


3 3 


3 6 


4 7 


g lU ! 3 


m 



The pi-ices of the items set forth in tlie tables just gir«D arrdiv 
mined by the local, or at all events the Australnsiau demimd, 
of coui*sc, being mi exoeptiou, it« iiricis bein*,' (ixed by tliat 
the markets of the world. Tlie price* of paBtxiral Hiitl ath#r 
produce, which form so large a profKrrtion of the exfMjrtB of thr 
uro not sensibly titVected by local consmnption. Xu obj<'ct is 
gained by showing the monthly variatiuns, uo that in the folU 
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itement, giving the wholesale prices of pastoral produce during 1896, 
ly the average for the year is stated :-?— 



Conunodtty. 



Price. 



Beef per 100 lb. 

Mntton per lb. 

Pork „ 

M«rino, waahed „ 

„ scoured _ „ 

„ greaey, good average to 

8uperi<»* „ 

Crossbred, greaay, good supmov „ 

SkiL*tuig8, sooored, merino „ 

„ „ croasbred „ 

greasy „ 

Sheepskins — 

Full wool „ 

Medium ,, 

Short „ 

Pelts „ 

Hides— 

Cattle, heavy „ 

,, medium 1, 

,, others ,, 

Horse each 

Leather skins — 

Calves „ 

Kangaroo, extra large perdoz. 

otiier „ 

Fur skins — 

Opossum „ 

Platypus , , 

Bear „ 

Hair- 
Horse, mane par lb. 

» tail „ 

Ox, tail (washed) ,, 

,, stumps ,, 

Bones — 

Shank perton 

Common ,, 

Homa per 100 

Hoofs per ton 

Tallow- 
Mutton ,, 

Mixed „ 

Beef „ 

Wattle hark- 
Good „ 

Medium ,, 

Tobacco — 

Tiood per lb. 

Medium „ 



13a. 5d. 

m, 

3K 

lOd. 
13d. 

9d. 

8|d. 
13d. to 14d. 
lid. to 12d. 
64d. to7d. 

44d.to01d. 
3kd. to 4d. 

3d. to 3id. 

2d. to 3d. 

3^. to 4d. 
3^. to S^d. 
24d. to 3d. 
Ss. to 7b. Od. 

28. 6d. 
20s. to 28a. 
3a. to 16b. 

6b. 6d. to 88. 

68. to 18s. 

3s. 6d. 

IB. 4|d. 

9d. 

Is. 

4d. to6d. 

£5 

£2 to £2 Sa. 

£1 to £1 5s. 

£2 108. 

£17 
£15 13s. 
£15 Ids. 

£4 108. to £5 
£3 10s. to £4 

4d. to4id. 
3d*to3H 
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Price Lkvels. 

Tlie total value of the exports of tlie colony is greatly affected Vj 
tlip prices obtained for certain Wding lines of raw |>roduce, of which 
wool and coal are tlie luost important, Tn the fallowing t«l)1e the 
jirice-level of domestic exjwirts is given for thirty -seven years, beguinioi; 
with 1800. lu order tt» ascertain the jirice-Ievel, all the princip»l 
artiHes of drMncsLic pmduce exportwl have 1>een tai^en, and ti»f 
prices of \^9G ami the uvoni;io prices of tlie tive years 1870-74 hn^t 
been applied to the quantiticH of each year, and the result comjiarai 
with the actual tuta] of such year. The value of the articles taken 
to obtain the pricplev«el amounted in IS96 to 92'2 per cent^ of Uit 
domestic exporus, exclusive of g(:»ld. It is considered that the systetn 
adopted enablca a truer estimate of tho relative prices to be obt*in«i 
than that of sielectinjCf the prices of wrtain articles without ^ving dw 
weiglit to the quantities of such articles exported : — 





Prlco-level (if Export*. 


1 

Twr. 


Priae-lerel of Exporta. 


Ynur. 


^,sar 


AvongAof 
1870-74 priDM 


3880 ptf«e« 
-l/XM). 


Aven«« at 

1870-74 pfkw 

— i.ooa 


I8C0 


2,178 


1»247 


1879 


1,604 


021 


istn 


2.168 


1.244 


1880 


1,574 


1)03 


1H(V2 


2.28;^ 


1,310 


1881 


1.562 


897 


1863 


2,075 


1,191 


1882 


1.613 


926 


1864 


e.2!H 


1.310 


1883 


1.013 


92B 


18()5 


2.1O0 


1,203 


1884 


1,599 


910 


1800 


2,170 


1,249 


1885 


1.404 


800 


imi 


2.010 


1,154 


1886 


1,350 


775 


186S 


2,012 


i,]55 


1887 


1.387 


797 


1S60 


1.835 


1,053 


1888 


1,346 


778 


1870 


1,531 


S79 


1869 


1.367 


785 


1871 


1.873 


1.076 


1800 


1.321 


758 


1872 


1,700 


979 


1801 


1,200 


660 


1873 


U808 


1,037 


i«tw 


1.136 


652 


1874 


1.792 


1.028 


1893 


1.028 


600 


1875 


1,787 


1,027 


1594 


927 


532 


1876 


1,6»2 


072 


1895 


961 


546 


1877 


1.552 


891 


1890 


1,000 


574 


1878 


1.545 


887 









k 



These figures show that there has Ijeeo a great Call iu the priosK^ 
colonial produce exported since 1860, or still greater since 1S64, *Tti 
from the index number 1,316 to 574, or over 56 per cent. Mark*^ 
fluctuations, ranging to alwut 10 {Mir cent,, occurred liotween 18C0aril 
1866, when the index number was about the same as ixi the first-ii 
year. From 1866 to 1870 there was a drop from 1,249 to 879, or 
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I jier cent. A rise followed in 1871 to l,07r), or about '20 j)er cent^ 
ter which for four years prices continued ffiirly steady, until thftre 
18 a further decline in 1878 to 887. In 1879 the level rose to 921, 
d for the nnxt four y<iiira prices caiitinued without much changi», 
t from 1884 to 18S5 there was b fall from 919 to 806. This waa 
Dceedcd by a fairly even ran^je until 18H9, when the level Rtcrfxl at 785. 
om 1889 there was a steep decline to 5i3L' in 189-1, a fall <jf 32 per 
It. over the whole period of tivo yearn. During the following two 
ars there was a slight rise, the level for 1896 stamUnj^ at 574. The 
1 during the whole period of thirty-seven years was alwut 54 percent, 
will be seen that thf purchasing power of money has steadily increased 
(ce 1864^ if the Customs values of the exports fairly represent the 
ces rulin*^ in the general community, whether in the colony or 
ewhere, and that 20s. in 1890 would purchase tlio same articles of 
inestie export which in 1864 would have cost nearly 46s. 
The chief articles of domestic export are wool, coal, shale, live-stock, 
, silver, silver-lead and ore, copper, skins, tjillow, and leather. Other 
icles have also been exported to considci-ahle value in times past, but 
•ir importance has disappeared, or in lost in comparison with that of 
i products just named. AV(k>1 and coal have contributed greatly to 
> wealth of the colony, and the fluctuation in their prices has had a 
■y marked effect on the condition of tnwie. The price-level of these 
nuiodities has been computed for the period which is covered by the 
leral table just given. It will be seen that the fluctuations in the 
ue b«,>th of wool and of cohI have been more marked than those in the 
lie of the general expoi-ts, but the same tendency to fall is clearly 
rh discernible : — 



' 


Prk».lav6l. 




WooL 


Coal. 


Ymt. 












= 1,000. 


Avera«« nl 

1870-74 pricw 

= 1.00a 


^i,ooa 


Avoraye of 

lt(71>-74 prices 

= 1.000. 


1S60 


2,627 


1.573 


2.1S1 


],40S 


1861 


2,915 


1,746 


2,131 


1.388 


1882 


2,782 


1.666 


2.186 


1.424 


lMi.1 


2,487 


1.489 


2.032 


1,324 


1804 


2,626 


1,573 


1,560 


1.022 


1865 


2,317 


1,388 


1.637 


i.cxn 


1866 


2,2fl3 


1.373 


1.529 


ifWi 


1867 


2,3 IB 


1,389 


1,472 


959 


1S68 


2,170 


1,300 


l,4R7 


050 


1869 


l.Hol 


1,109 


1,377 


897 


1870 


1,423 


862 


1.277 


832 


1871 


1,912 


1,145 


1,253 


81ft 


1872 


1.G39 


962 


1,269 


.S27 


1873 


1,701 


I.OIO 


1,877 


1,223 


1374 


1,674 


1,002 


1,998 


1,302 
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1 
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Prioe-lcveL ^B 


Wool 


CokL 1 


^^^^^m 




1 


laMurtOTB 

= Coon 


AvonM(eof 

1S70*7« prtDM 

-1,000. 


ItMprloca 
- 1,000. 


Avt»«f»Ot 1 

lST0-74pricM 1 

= 1,01». 1 


^^^^K 


1.643 


964 


1.998 


1,302 ^m 


^^^^^H 


i,r>7« 


945 


1,984 


1.293 ^1 


^^^^H 


1,503 


900 


1,955 


^M 


^^^^^B 


1,427 1 866 


],9i2 


1.2lt5 ^H 


^^^^H 


1,521 


911 


1,921 


^1 


^^^^^B 


1.640 


922 


1,558 


^H 


^^^^^1 1A81 


1. 5a? 918 


1,115 


7^ ^M 


^^^^B 


1.512 1 905 


1.415 


9SS ^M 


^^^^^B 


1,.537 I 980 


1.51» 


iHB ^M 


^^^^H 1884 


l.d40 


92S 


1.519 


900 ^H 


^^^^B 188» 


1,2U7 


777 


1,510 


1180 ^H 


^^^^H issff 


1,2(H 


721 


1.505 


081 ^M 


^^^^w 


1.-73H 


741 


1,479 


mi ^M 


^^^^^B 


U18S 


7M 


11527 


006 ^M 


^^^^H 18^ 


L.24S 


747 ' 1,478 


068 ^H 


^^^^H iswi 


MAS 


800 1,495 


^H 


^^^^H iwi 


1,034 


(tl9 \ 1,4» 


934 ^M 


^^^^B 189S 


1,015 


(m 1 1.205 


H44 ^H 


^^^^H isim 


900 


544 


1.291 


706 ^V 


^^^^m 


840 


69i 


1,0U 


(C8 1 


^^^^m 1^05 


035 


660 


98i2 


B40 1 


^ 1896 


1.000 


599 


1,000 


653 ] 


^B A Himilnr ta 


ibie for silver ia given Ijclow, commencing with Hir jH 


H 1884, whensil 


ver-niining in New South WaI«*R first l>ecHine an iinportal 


^B industry, owir 


g to tho discovery of the HUverton and Broken Hi 


H mines: — 


m 






Pri^terd of aavw. ^H 




Year. 


laswpriwj = 1,000. 


18M prices = l,iiOQ. ^^M 




1884 


l,6»7 


i.ooo ^1 




1885 


1.575 


^H 




1S86 


1.4U6 


8*»6 ^H 




1887 


1,441 


880 ^H 




1888 


l,»Af) 


847 ^H 




1889 


1,379 


B42 ^H 




1890 


1,548 


048 ^H 




1391 


1,450 


880 ^H 




1892 


1,286 


^H 




1893 


1.173 


H 




1394 


919 


^H 




189A 


970 


^H 




1866 


1,000 (ill ^H 
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It mtiid not be 8up;>osetl that the ctjlony is altogether a loser hy tlie 
\\ in tlrf' prices of ita exports, bewiiise the power of those exports to 
iircliase im|>orts must al«*» he taken into consideratii ai. It will^ there- 
ve, be uHcessarv ti> cunsidei- also ihu price level of unports. As there 
tnt no reliable data on which price-levels for imports can be biised prior 
> 1B70, the table couimeiocea with that year : — 



Prtce>l«rol of Importa. { 



T«w. 



Priae>lcvel of ImporU. 



180a|)H<te« 

~ 1.000. 



Aven^ ol 
18ro-7< priou 

= i,c4ja 



1870 


,.3« 


960 


1884 


1,244 


882 


1871 


1.400 


970 


1SS5 


1,140 


790 


1872 


1,463 


1,014 


1886 


i.m 


770 


1973 


1, 488 


! ,030 


1887 


1.130 


783 


1874 


1.472 


1,020 


1888 


1,124 


779 


1875 


1,388 


902 


1889 


M72 


S12 


187« 


I.3a2 


944 


1 1890 


MOO 


S04 


1877 


i.nm 


90S 


1891 


1,107 


7S7 


1878 


1,2»9 


900 


1 1892 


t,Oflg 


736 


1879 


1,244 


802 


1893 


1,022 


708 


1880 


1,253 


866 


1894 


971 


673 


1881 


1.240 


869 


1895 


061 


666 


1SS2 


1,234 


855 


189S 


1»000 


093 


1883 


1,254 


olw 









It may be said generally that the fall in prices was somewhat in favour 
tlio exports up to the year lt^89. Since then the exporivs have fallen 

rny on the average values at a much nmre rapid rate than the imports. 
clearer view of the oj'KM'ation of the fall in prices will be ob- 

ined from the table which is given below, showing the price-levels 

imports of mercliandiso for home txinsumption, and exports 

domestic produce, for j>eriods of five years, with the relative fall 

tr cent. : — 





Imports. 


Export 1. 


Pttrkxl. 


Avenye 0' 


Deellua In 


Avomffaot 


Decline In 




flveyun. 


pricM ill Svo 


five >'e«n. 


price* In five 


; 


ltf7(>-i. 


.ve»n», 


137t>-«. 


yean. 


1 * 

t 


Iiriow a 1,000. 


Iier cent. 


priceg = 1,00a 


percent. 


1870-74 


1.000 




1.000 




1875-79 


915 


8-5 


940 


60 


1880-84 


863 


5-7 


914 


2-8 


1885-89 


788 


8-7 


7S7 


13 9 


1890-94 


738 


6-3 


644 


18-2 


1895-96 


030 


7-9 


G(i0 


115 
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It will he seen that, a-ssuniinff the index nuuib<^r of the five yea.T6 
] 870-4 to Lc 1,000, tho fiiU in the succec-diiig five years was 8-5 per cent 
for thf imports as cfimparpcl with 00 per cent, for the exports. The 
average valun of tlio imports for the five years ondiiig with \Hi<i wm 
.1'7 pi-r cent, less than in the preceding quinquennial period, whereofi 
tho dili'eroiice in the value of tlie exjxjrts waH 28 per cent. ; nevertbelesA, 
th« index number for 18S5-9 for Ijntli imiKtrt,s and exports wua pra*.- 
tic«Ily the «ann« fifjurc. As filrwidy mentioned, the f»li for the period Jj 
which hiis since elapsed has Ik^h much more he^vy in regard to tiie ■ 
exportssthan for the imports. ^ 

New South Wales, in common with the other Australasian coloniei, 
is chierty alVected Ity the fall in prices V»ecause it is a debtor country. 
Certain calculations which have bpon made show that the annual chArs?» 
payable l»y the State aad niunici|Nilitio8 on their ijidebt^'dness to Brititb 
and foreign creditorn is -£2,009,000, while the earnings of investmentii 
made in the colony by private persons, or drawn by absentee.^, amount 
to £2.79>^,000 peranuum. As the wliolo of the interest on Uovernnient 
and municipal loiins has to be paid l)y exports irrespective of the fall in 
prices, and as a large portion also of the interest payable to privaw 
investors ta in tlie same cHteg<try, the fall is a matter of very fterioui im- 
portance to these colonies, vinwed as debtor States. Fortunately ibft 
increase of pro4luction in New South Wahs as com[iared with iJiff 
population has been such as partly to counteract the fall in prices; butil 
is impoHsible to believe that the probable increase 4jf production will 
compensate the colony for a renewed fall at the alarming rate at whicli 
the decline took place during the f<mr years ended 1K94. 
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[EW South Wales was garrisoned witli British troops from the 
I timo of it-s foundation as a colony until the year 1870. Fop 
t of tlie years 1870 and 1871 the colony was without regular troops, 
Jefence bein^ entiri'ly in the hands of tho Voluntpcr Forco. In 1871 
K'al regular dofenco force wuh enrolled, comprising one battery of 
illery and two companies of foot. Tlie hitter were dishamlcd in the 
OTving year ; hut the Artillery was strcngthent-d by a second battery 
1876, and a third in 1877. In 1888 the peiinanent force, which 
ii that year Iiad consistft<l of only one arm, was extended to include 
*s of Submarine Miners and Jluunted Infantry. The latter, however, 
led to exist in 1JS90 ; but h fourth battery was added to the Artillery, 

in 1891 a third arm waa again niised in the form of a Medical Htaflf 
pa. 
'o supplement the Imperial troops in Australia, a volunteer force 

enrolletl in 1854, Great Hritain bfin<ir then at war with Russia. 
' Act authorising the establishment of this force whs 18 Vic. No. 8. 
I ori^nnl BtrenRth of tlie corps was one troop of t'avalrv, one battery 
Artillery, and six companies of foot, called the 1st Re^ment of New 
Ih Wales RiHes ; but with the termination of the Crimean war the 
unteera practically ce^ised to exist A few years latter, in 1860, 
econd force was enrolled, consisting of ono tnxjp of Mounted 
es, three l>atteries of Artillery — two Itoinfj stationed at Sydney, 

one at Newcastle — and twenty companies of Infantry, fourteen 
nrhich were recruited from Sydney and its suburbs, and six from 

country districts : the total strength of all nrms being about 
K) men. The existence of the Mounted RiHes was brief, for 
r were disbanded in 18C'2, and more Artillery raised in their stead, 
the following year h Naval Brigade wius enrolled to assist in 

defence of the colony by sea. In 18G8 the military force was 
ganised under the Vulunteer Regulatitm Act, passed towards the 
& of the previous year, each man receiving a grant of 50 acres of 
1 for five years' efficient service. The larul oidtTs, however, were 
ished in 1874, and a direct system of jmrtial payment introduced. 
,878 a further reorganisation of the Volunteer troops of the colony 
; place in accortiance with a plan drawn up by Sir William .Ier\'ois, 

the present force is serving under the Act of 1867 as amended in 

year. A corps of Naval Artillery Volunteers, who were to receive 
■emuneration, but only an allowance for instruction and incidental 
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expenses, was raised in 1885, and it was followed a few years later V 
iiunicrous bodies of inilitftiy resen-es comprising all the principal anai. 
on thc' same footing ; hut all were gradually disbfiiuled or merged in the 
prtrtially-paiii forces of the colony, until at the end of 1895 the small 
body of the Scottish Rifles was the only ono which wiis stnctly pntitl«l 
to be classed as a Volunteer corps. In 1896, however, three rifle corp«, 
designated the Irish RiHes, the 8t. Georgp's Rifles, and the Australian 
Rifles, were i*aisej. The Scottish and Iiish Rifles ooroprise tli« Dth 
Re;i;imcnt; tlie Australian Rifles, the Gth Regiment; and the St 
iieors^'s RiHes, the 7th Regiment. A '^Nntional Guard," eonsntiat 
of old volunteers of the colony, or men who hikve served elisewbere, Im 
iklso been KHtablished. 

The t*jtal defence forces of the colony at the end of L896 
6,():i7 oflioers and men, distributeiJ as fojlowii : — 



Pf^nnaiifiiit Troop/t : — 

HcwlqnbTtcrs Staff. 50 

Ceueral SUIT U> 

Periuaiieut Staff.. ..,-.. ... 81 

Artilloiy ^51 

Kiigineera(Huhmarine Mtnftra) 2ft 

Army SerWce Ct)rp8 U 

Medical Staff Corps 11 



* Voluntfrr/i ■ — 

Scottiftb Rifles 

Irwh Killtw 

Ht. Gtuirge'fl Rifles 



l» 



Total 



Total 



621 



i*nriinihi-pavi Troopn : — 

Laucers 381 

Mounted Riflcfl 355 

Field Artillery U« 

Garrison Artillery 4ttl) 

Bugineurs— Piolii ,„.. 110 

Siihmariiie Miuera 73 

Klectriciaoa 77 

Infautry ... 2,^(2 

Army .Ser\*ico Corps 58 

Medicai .Staff Corps 99 



Honftmry : — 

ChaplaiDs ......•■.♦ 15 

Mtdicai Otticew „„. 18 



Total. 



Nitrai VdlnntftT Forrt.: — 

Naval l)«fehcu Forve Staff ... 4 

Naval Kng»t|« . 

Naval Artillery Voltmt«cra .. Stf 

Torpedo U<uita ,. i 



Total. 



ToUl 4.198 Grand Total 

* Au»lnUlaa UUTmriuI Kaliunal Guard not rocruitod at rlTWtil ItHWC 

Permanent Troops. 

The actual strength of the Miiitary Force* of the colony ou tbv SI* 
Qwember, 1896, was .''»,447, or 781 Iwlow the ratjibliHhiu«*nL U* 
lar^ detioiency was ehietly caused by the fact th&t the AiixtraUan Bi^ 
and the Natioivil Guani luul not been recruited at tfint (lAt«. Thr V^ 
muient TroopH n\iml>ere<i 621 of all mubi. The HLvid<|tiArtwim2tai 
were, of coai-»». all looHted iu .Sydney, Of the Guueral Stel( t 
stAtioiied in 8y(h\oy, 2 in the Woatern, I in the Su«iti^iiv«alea^. 
in the Northern District : while of the Permausnit 8tafi^ -^ m 
Sydney, 4 in the Southern DtKtrict, 14 in the Western, 4 in th* 
western,. 2 in the Bonth Coaet, »nd 1*2 in th& Xorthem Diatn^ 



The Army Service Coqis, Mt'diral hstaff Corps, and Submarii^p Miiiei-s 
are all stAtioned in tlje Meti*opolit.iin District, where are alsf» locati^d the 
Artillery, with tlie «x<,'q)tion of the sinnll garrisons manning the forts 
in thp Srtutli Coast and Northern iJistricLH. The mt^-R of pay of the 
Artillery, exclusive of allowances, were on the 31st December, 18S)G : — 
OHi«.*ercommandinf{, £730 ; lieutonnnt-colonel, £420 ; bri^de-majtir,i;384 ; 
majors, £.^56 : captains, £321 ; lieutenants, £180 to £21G ; warrant- 
offieern, 7n. lOtl. to 9ti. 9d. per diem ; sergeant-majors and quHrtennaster- 
sergeants, 5s. 5d. to Gs. 4d. jjer diem ; sergeants, from 48. to Os. lOd. jwr 
diem ; eorporals. 3s. Ad. per diem ; bonibardiflTs, 3fi, 2d. per diem ; 
trumpeters, 2s. 3d. per diem; master gunners, Gs. lOd. to 7s. lOd. per diem; 
gunners, 2s. 3d. per diem. The Submarine Miners are paid as follow : — 
OflScei' iwmmanding, £384 ; Kpr;t;eant«, from 78. 4*1. to JSs. 4d. jier dieiu ; 
cor}K>ra]s, fnmi os. to Gs. 4d. per diem; .sfipjuM'«, 4a. per diem, and 
bugler, 28. 3d. per iliem. The Artillery mHn the batteries guai-ding 
the harljours of Sydney, Botany Bay, Wolloi%'oujf. and New'uistle ; 
inuunt guard at the vioft-rer,'ttI resideuce, and perffirnt sucli other duties 
aa usually appertain to a garriHon. The ti-oops are a tiue body of 
men. The minimum hei^dit at which reoruit& are aocepted i^ 5ft. Giu. 
for drireni. and 5ft 8in. for gunners. 

The British military auihoritips afford facilities to N«w South Wftles 
officers to gain a Initter knowleilg^iof the duties of their profession than 
they could ae<^uire iu the colony, by sanctioning their attachment 
to corps serving in India. These facilities have on several occasion^ 
l>een taken advantage of, and an insight into the loutine of the large 
cantonmpnt-s haA l>een gained, as well *is actual experience of the sharp 
campaigning which is often going on in that country. 



PARTIALLY-I'.VIU ThOOPS. 

The Partially-paid Trotjps and Vtdunteers of the colony conbiBt of 
seven arms in a<]ditian to (he honorai'y staff of chaplains and medicid 
officers, the tot.-d sti-en^th of the force beinj^j; 4,7^:^3 men of all ranks, as 
•hon*n in the precpding table. The Medical Staff Corps waa raised in 
18)S-S, and oi-iginally consisted of one company, a second bou^; a*ided 
in 1893. It is stationed in Sydney. 

The cavalry regiment known as the New South Wales Lancers was 
first raised in 18^0 as a volunteer reserve corps, under the name of the 
L*ight Horse ; but in 18S8 the men were merajed in the purtifdly-paid 
troops, under their present designation. They provide their own liorae^s 
mn<l equipment, their uniform and arms beingsupplied by theCiovernmeut. 
The regiment is distributed throughout three districts, as follows ; — 

Sydney aiiJ Subnrl»a „«»...« .*... 93 

Soiitli-WtiBtorii l>iHtriat 95 

Northern Biatriot 191 

Total aSl 
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Unlike the Lancers, the Mounted Rifles were directly enrolled in 
1889 ag a partially-paid body, being at rengthenefl by the inclusion of » 
part of the Light Horae already alluded to. Tht-y now number 355, 
distributed as follows : — 

Western District lati 

Northern District 90 

Southern District 44 

South Coast District ., iH 

South -western District 44 

Toml 355 

Tl»e Artillery consist of 615 men of all ranks, of whom 146 com- 
pose the Held batteries. They were Hi-st enrolled ia lt»67, whro ♦ 
imtteries, one of which was a Meld luittery, were formed. In I.SS5 a. 
un[>iiid force of four batt^?rie.s was raised as a reser\'e, but twn of Xhae 
were broken up in 1892, and the others incIudtMl in the partiallypiid 
force, forming a second Hold battery. In the following yenr the VoIuiit**r 
field lotteries were united with the permanent one to form the Bni^iuif 
Division Field Artillery. The other batteries were designated tbn StKimd 
(Jarrison Oiviiiian Artilh'ry, thir First Garrison Division being the jer- 
manent forcR. Tlie men are distributed over three districts, the strei^ 
of each being :^ 

Sydney iA3 

Northern District 76 

South Cottst District SB 

Total 615 

The Engineers are located in Sydney. As originally fm-:: -' •■' 
1867, they consisted of one field compjiny. Torpetio and 
corps wpre recruited ten years later, and tn IHDO anothiT h' i-i ."lu 
pany was raise<]. Tn 1M93 the whole force was tmit**rl with the mnns- 
nent Submarine Miners to form a cnrps of Engineers. The torprdoaa*) 
signalling corps were ivspeotively designated Submarine Miners nifi 
Electricians, the regulars forming tho |iernianent section of the finit of 
these corps. The Field Companies number 1 16 men of all ranks; W^ 
the Volunteer 8ubuiarine Miners and the Electricians are, ivspectiTdf, 
75 and 77 strong. 

The present Infantry Regiments, known as the 1st, 2m1, 3ni it^ 
4th, were originally designated the Sydney, South Sydney, Went^rt, »nj 
Northern Battalions. In 1885 unpaid foot reserws wei*e rai--' 
5th and 6th RegimentK, the former consisting of the present >i.->i'i- 
KiHes. The infantry reseri'es, however, were gradually wettkeunL 
and many of the men were fornied into ReservR Hide Vom 
the remainder in 1892 being aVjsorbed by tho 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 
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Rc^ments when their establisbinent yraa raised from eight to teu 
companies. At the end of the sanie yenr the RiHe CompanieH wei*e dis- 
banded, and Civilian Hide Clubs fonned, and these clubfi, now estimated 
to include 2,000 men, wpi*o enrolled as a Reserve t-orps for existing 
regiments in 1895. In \S*Ji tlie partially-paid regiments of infantry 
were stren/i^hened by the absorption of the *'Benior Cadets," the older 
divijsion of a cadet force estabUshed in eonnecliou Mith the pul)lic si'hools 
of the colony ; they»»uiiger division, hndwn as tbc Cadet Forco, «nd now 
numbering 3,164 youths, rrmaining under the control of the Minister 
of Public Instruction. As fdn-ndy stiit^d, Volunttfr C^orpf, knuwn us 
the Friah Rifles, Australian HiHes, and St. Georj^e's Rifle.s, were raised 
in 1896, the first-mentioned Wly, with the Scottish RiHes forming 
the 5th Regiment, and tlie other corps, the iJth and 7tli Regiment 
respectively. The reseive force was strengthened by the frirmatif)n of 
the Natinnal (jiiarvi, the menibera of which have had some military 
experience either in regular or volunteer forces. The infantry force is 
distributed over six districts, the strength of each being : — 

Sydnoy and Suburba I,26t) 

Southern 2ft7 

Wefltcin 5^8 

South-wcst«rn 121 

Northern 62!? 

South CoMt 120 

ToUl 3.017 

Tlie Army Service Corp.M was raiswl in 1881 under the title of tho 
Conimi&sariat and Transport Co»ps, its designation bfting changed two 
ye!ai*s later. It comprises 58 othcers and men, all of whom are statitmcd 
in the metropolis. 

Volunto**rs an* a<hnitte(l between tho agf?s of 18 and 40 veal's. To 
rank as ethoicnt, the Artillery are rer|uire<l to attend 2 out of 3 
whole-day parades, 6 out of 8 half-dny parades, and 12 out of 16 
Xtight parades and shot practice; the Eiigineera (Field Companies) to 
ottend '2 out of 3 wiiole-ilay parades, 9 out of 14 half-day [tarades, und 
9 out of I'J night drills; the Subiparine Miners, 14 out of 17 whole- 
days* training in camp ; the Infantry and Mounted Brigade, 2 out of 3 
whole-day parades, 9 out of 13 half day parades, and a complete course 
of rau&ketry ; Army Service Corps and Medical Statf Corps, 2 out of 3 
■whoIc-Klay parades, and 6 out of 8 half-day parades. Annual insptM?tion 
hy the General Olficer Commanding or his rtpreaentative is included in 
the foregoing. Pay is granted to nil ranks acconling to a slidtnjj; scale, 
ffuniiers, sjippers, and privates reoeivinc; 8s. for each whole-rlny pjirade, 
48- for a half day j.Hirade, and *Ja. for u nif^ht paiude. In tiddition to 
these sums, every Volunteer wlio passes through the musketry course 
Aud qualities as a murksman is granted t2s, ; and, if bo should qualify 
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at the end of the year as an edicaent, a fiirthfT tunn of ^1 12e., onlaa 
h« be a Subnmriue Miner, in which caae be is granted £.2 i'or fIBcicnry 

and £1i Itis. for extra proficitmcy. 

In 1880 the Imperial military authorities conlterred upon the 
of the Sydney UiiivensitA' the pri^TJogoof annuaUy nominating ai^tiHlail' 
to a cadetship at the Uoyal Military Collecje, Snndhnrst. Two 
tnifisioiis in tiie British Army are sii^t granted to the Sydney and i 
Australian Universitifts under certain conditions. 
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\Vith the object of Htrou^tlieniug Uie Iraperiai Beet on tJie AoatnfiM 
itAtiun, and securiiif; a naval force sufficiently atnmg to resist atUck ID 
■^he event of war bmaking out between Gr«<at Brit-ain aud a uianliaM< 
power, the colonies of AuBtraUitia, a few ynan^ ago, entenul ioto «& 
agreement with tlie Imptiitil (.H.(vemu»ent by wbicli aji Auxiliary 
Squadi-on of seven fast and jKiWerful cruisers and gunboats was bailt fur 
exclusive senice in Australian waters. The combined fleets nainbcTDo 
fewer than seventeen vessels, and under the circumstances it is unoMSf- 
sary that New South Wales should have any navy of its own, the only 
ships of war which it [Hissesses beiu^ two small torpedo boaU— tlu 
Acheron and the Avertius. The colony, however, has eurollrd ia 
its service two bodies of naval \'olunteers, who i-eceive a sinoJl jiniiiul 
payment, and who would prove verj' UHeful as a reserve from wbirh 
crews could he partly drawn for the tlii*eo veascU of the Auziliai? 
Squiwlron which are laid up in tim&s of peace. 

The lirst of these bodies is the Naval LSrigode, which wna enniUediB 
rl863. It conKiBtK largely of time-expired seamen of the Koyal Nar^. 
'dis::harged from the ships on the Au.stralian ^Station. At tbtt piu>n> 
time tliere are no facilities for tUiUin;; the men nl Hea. and in ihc 
mana'uvies hitherto carried out thoy have mostly l>een euiptoT«-d ■»* 
light artillery land force. The Brigade contiittU of six conijt&nicei, ant 
irising 17 eommLnfiionetl olhuers, 24 petty officers, 12 othnr ofiJoerSf m^ 
:7G men classed as A.B. Of this force, :277 are stationed in HydtM^Mrf 
62 at Newcastle. 

The other arm of the naval service is known as the Naval ArtJl4«» 
Volunteers. This body was organised in 1HS2, and for tjje linU ■> 
fears received no payment, the (iovernnient merely auppdyin^ aaasai^ 
uniforms, and annually allowing u sum fur instruction luiil 
exjtenses ; but in July, 1892, the corps was include*! Am 
parti ally -pa id forces of tlie colony. The men ba\e been traiAsdi 
use of tht! torpedo, and would l»e found serviceable for the d 
the harbour should a hostile fleet evade ur overcome the ^ritiull 
AuRtralian war veasels. The strength of tlie corps is '24'J 
«U ranks, including 15 officers and 23 petty officers, sad 201 
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B'h. In addition to t]iese there aro live men belonging to the coq^s 
lo arc in ohargo of thf^ Acheron and tlie AvernuK, There ore nlso 
or staif otlicers, bringing the totnl strength of the naval forces up to 
fO of all ranka. 



^^ The Imperiax. Flekt. 

Tlie headquarters of the Imperial Fleet and the Australasian Auxiliary 
jnadron are <iituated iit Port Jackson, under an arran^cnient with the 
iperial authorities, by which the Govwrnncnt of the coUmy undertook 

give up Oarden Island for the parposes of a naval station, und to 
9Ct thereon the requisite buildini^s, as well as to provide certain other 
commodfftinn required for the war vesBels in the harbour. In eonsi- 
ration of this it was ap:reed that Sydney should be the headquar!)er»l 

tho Australian Fleet, and tlmt thf. Iiujferial Uovemment should giv« 
< all claim to certain lands and buildings owned by them in the colony, 
eluding the P^iddingtoa BarrciokH, the Domain, and Botanic Gardens 
d tho old Commissariat Stoifs, as well as other valuable properties. 
The followiug is a liHt of tlie Im]>erial war-vessels now on the Aus- 
ilasian station under Rcar-Admirul Bridge. The Penguin, Dart, and 
aterwitoh are engaged in surveying serWce : — 
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The hull of the Orlando is of ateel ; and those of the othttr vesseb 
are of ctmiiKwite malprials. Tlie Orlando has a 10-inch arni(»ure<i Mt 
at water-line, with 3-inch armoured deck, and 12-iach conning low^ir; 
and iti addition to the ariuauient mentioned in the table, she has two 
torpedo tubes. 

As opiwrtunity atiTers, the Admiral on the station is empowered tn 
grant coujniissionii, for periods not exceeding six months, to officers of 
the naval forces of the colonies, in order that they may gain «jidp 
exf»erience of tliu ctmiUtious under which modern naval warfare is pmc- 
tiseil, Four cadeUhips and three enj^ineer studcntshijis in the Impenul 
Navy are given annually to Coloninl boys, who must not be less Uiait 
13 nor more than 14.V years of age. The cadets undergo a course erf 
instruction for two years on board the Britannia training-ship before llic; 
receive a commission. 



TnR Australasian Auxiliary Squadrok. 

Under the provisions of the Australasian Naval Force Act, which wm 
assented to on tlie 20th December, 1887, all Uie colonies have entered 
into an agreement with the British Clovemment for tlio payment t^ * 
subsidy towards the maintenance of an Australian Auxiliary S*jujulrva 
The annual subvention payable hy the colonies amounts to ;£li 1,000 (or 
maintenance and £35,000 as interest charge on the cost itf const 
at the rate of f) p'^r cent, per annum, niiiking a total of £12(>, 
which New South Wales, according to po|>ulatiiiu, wuuUl bear £S\ 
for the year 1897. The fleet, which entenjtl Port Jjick.soa on l1i« 
September, 1891, consists of five fast cruisers and two toq»odo guii 
Of those, threo cruisers and one gunboat are tilways kejjt in commi 
the remainder being held in reser\-e in Australasian porta, but rwiy 
for commission when«ver circvimstancws may require tlieir uws. T1* 
vessels in reserve at the present time are the lling&MX>ma and tie 
fioomening ; while the Katoomba is use*i as the guanlsbip of tfc» 
Ui'sorve. The asTe<'ment is for a period of ten years, and ix then, ar*i 
tile end of any subsequent year, terminable, provided two years' 
sliall have lienn given. The AustnilnKisn CSovernuienia have no 
whatever in the management of the vessels, nor any ciontrol over 
movements. On the termination of the agreement tht» veaaeU 
remain the property of the Imperial (^iovemmenL The strength of 
fleet in Australian waters before the Australasian Squivdron " 
is maintained. 

Particulars respecting the vessels of the Australasian A"«>Ii*'^ 
Squadron will \iG found below. The Boomerang and Karmk 
classe<:l as torpedo gun-boats; all the other vessels are third-clu.-.: > i- 
cruisers. The deck armour over machinery sj)ace is 2 in. and 1 in., ^ 
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in conning towers 3 in., except in the case of the torpedo boats, the 
towers of which have 1-iii. armour : — 
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■ This ipeod ran b« Increued until, under r«Toiirahl« conditions, for ■ ihort poriod, a nuudmutn 
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In the event of any of the squadron being lost the vessel is to be 
xepliujcd by the British Governmeut. 
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various points along the coast of New »South Wales, extensive 
portiticatiuiiK have been cunstructtid, and Sydney, protectetl as it is by 
Ifcwo lines of dffonce, ia resjarded as almost impre;,'iiable. Botany Bay 
is strongly fortitied, arid the works tliere form the southern defence of 
Ithe metropolis; while to the north, Newcastle, the great coal port of the 
colony, has also been remlpred as secure as possible against attack ; and 
1^0 wn the coast, to tho south, fortifications hare been constructed at the 
>wTi8 of BuUi and WoUongong. 
Fortifications have been erected at King George's Sound and Thurs- 
ly Island at the joint cost of the five Australian colonies. In the 
case, one-fourth of the cost is borne by Western Australia 
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(wbich Buppliee the pnrrison), and three-fourtha b>' the other col 

a population basis ; while, in tlie other, each of the colonies contril 
itcooixling to the numWr of its iiilmbitunts. It i-s ]>robablo that tltf 
ini|)ortant strat*^gic points of Hobart and Porb Dara-in will be forti- 
fied under a somewlmt similar agreement in the Dear future. 



E.XPEN'DITCIIE O.V DEFENCE. 

The expenditure by tbe State durin)^ 1896-7t imm thft CotkaoUdMUd 
Revenue, on defence wi»rks and the Permanent and Volunteer Fomt, 
amounted to £'213,014, distribute^l as follo^-B : — 

£ £ 

Perinanu'iit and Partially -paid Military Forces 158t06tf 

Naval Forces 8,706 

Federal Defence : — 

King rJeorge'a Sound „ 7fQ 

ThuraiUy Uland « 3,8i5 

Xaval oontribntion - 37,9B9 



Total 4S.UI 



(Other ETpendilore : — 

Rifle AMooiations » » 1»815 

Koyal Naval Houae , „ ^ 200 

Military Secretary 1,017 

Military Pcniioiu « 1^187 
d< 



Total 5,119 

Grand total « 213.0U 



Whatever opinion may be entertained of the preaent condition of the 
defences of the colony, there can be no doubt that a vacy karf^ mm 1^ 
money has been expended upon them. The detaiis OMinot now bt 
aeocirtaini^ rf-RiHwtitj^ thf earhfrdeftnoesof thehai'bour of Purt Jado<m 
TOCh as Fort Phillip, whero tJie ( )b3ervatory now atands. Fort Maoqom 
and Fort T>*'nisnn, which, with the batteries at Dawes' Point, KirribiUi 
and Mrs. Macquarie's Chair, were thoa,L'ht to render Sydney alma* 
im]>r*^^nuble some forty years aco, when the pondenms artilleni' now » 
use had not been invented. The returns of ex^tenditure for dofa>* 
puiiKWies since the assumptirm of responsible government, are. hoTfT«tT. 
available and are «p|H!n(led hereto. It will be observed that doria^ d* 
forty and a half years no len than X4,57C,647 wafl expended froa 
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tho ConiMjlidateil Revenue, or an average of £113,004 per annum, for 
these services : — 
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272,358 


1873 


48.567 


4.886 


53.453 


1 +1895 


]im,4!IK 


42,592 


1.52.090 


1874 


81.223 


5.034 


86.207 1 


t 1895-6 


17:^,580 


47..W6 


221,120 


1876 


39.092 


5.213 


44.305 
67.93:} 

122.828 


1896 7 


166,119 


46,895 


213,014 


1876 
1877 


62,383 

I17.2C3 


5.548 

6.665 










Totttl... 


3,760.340 


516,141 


4,576.647 


1878 


87.51)0 


4.618 


92.208 











* Exolusive of £121,(130, coat of Mmding Amtnllan Cotitin(;enb tn the SuoiUn. f Six months. 

Ill addition to the sums paid out of current revenue, a large amount 
of loan money has l^een ebcpendeJ in the erection of fortilicationa, which 
it is expected will serve for the protection of future generations of 
eolonists as well as the present. The details of this expenditure are 
J AS follow : — 

Pre\-iou8tol871 £S0,8O5. 




£ 

43,001 

24,466 

35,134 

22 

36S 

4.50(i 

3,735 

33,227 

21,270 

14.582 

22.640 

39.757 

24,819 

4,683 

54.729 



£ 

1886 61,814 

1887 8.350 

1H88 122,296 



1889. 

1890 ... 

1891... 

1892.... 

1893... 

1894.... 

1895 6. 
1896-7. 



56,440 
46,982 
111,896 
54,478 
17,128 
15,183 
2,414 
17,629 
11,102 



Total £934,056 



SU moDthfl. 
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'Another aoorce of espeaditnre to tlte colony ia th&t of the Kavil 
Station in Port Jackson, to which reference h^ b^n made under tbt^ 
heiMAiiiQ of the Imperial Fleet. In carrying out tlie works at GanJes 
Uand and the alterations Ht KimbiUi Point the foUowlng expendit^m 
has been incuired : — > 



Tear. ABioont. 
£ 

1886 „ 642 

1886 33,&2S 

1887..... 35,431 

1888 fi2,0ia 

1880 15,574 

1890 42,768 

1891 , 42,201 

1802 i „ 23,373 



T«ar. Atuoont, 
£ 

I89S„ : , 34,flW 

1894.».„..» S3, 798 

'18&5....« 9^10 

189S-& „ 4,ltf 

1896-7 ™ „ Nil 



Tkitel » «IT,«fO 



It thuB appears that the total amoimt spent by the colony of N«r« 
Soath Wales for defence purposes from the beginniiig of the year 
1857 to the 30th Jime^ 18^7, waa £5,986,498, or an average of nboat 
j6147,816 per annum. The itenia which make up this &mount may be 
recapitnlated thua : — 

£ 

From Consolidated Revenue - 4,576,647 

Loans^Fortifications and Warlike Stores 934,066 

Naval Station, Port Jackson 307,960 

Valup. of Land alienated in virtue of Volunteer Land Orders, 

computed at £1 per acre 167,845 

Total ', £6,986,498 
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System of Reve.vle avd Expenditure AccouxTa 



ON the IStli November, ISQ.^ aii Act amending the Audit Act of 
1870 was uBseritetl to. By tliis Act it waw ch-clared '* thiit all 
appropriations fnim the Co!isoU(lat«d Revenue Fund sh«ll lapse ni tlie 
cluee of the financial year to uliicli th*ry refer, aiul from the 1st day of 
July, 1895, the cash receijits withir\ tin* Hnaneial year Nlmll h<^ confeidere<l 
as the actual income, and tlie cash payments durin;^ tho same periijd, 
the actual outlay." This amounteti to a complete revolution in the 
system of keeping the public accounta, intrrxlucing what is usually 
termed the "cash basis," a system of accounts which obtains in several 
of the adjoining colonies, and has been found to work in the interests of 
economy and good government. Under the system that has been super- 
seded, the expenditure for the services of a year and tfie nctual expendi- 
t-ur* during that year could only be nhown by two difiereul systems 
of accounts. When a specitic appropriation was made for any service 
"the expenditure incurivd under such autlmrisation would be charged 
SLgainst tho year for which the vote was tnken, irrespective of the date 
"when the payments were made ; and for this reason the public accounts 
iTor any ypar could not be closed until all appropriations lapsed, or were 
■^written off or exhausted. As a matter of practice, when the expendi- 
ture exceeiled the income, there were frequent differences of opinion 
"laetween the incoming and outgoing Treasurers as to the propriety of 
harglng items, sometimes of largo anujunt, to particular years, with the 
Result tiiat conilicting and irreconcilable statements were matle, to the 
^^onfusion of the uninitiated and the detriment of public cnfdit. 

In order to show how unfavourably Kstimates of Expenditure and 
llevenue realised compare with one another, the following statement 
lias been compiled. Tho figures cover ten and a half years, during 
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which period the revenue appropriated exceeded that realised iu cvm 
year :— 





Appropriations tm 








Service* of etch yt-ar, 






Vear. 


irrcspcetivo ot 

Uicyearln whirhthe 

appropriation ww 

Duule. 


Groia Rerenuc 


ExOMSOt 

ApproprUUovM. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


1887 


9,053.862 


8.r.82,809 


471.053 


1888 


9,138,985 


8,886,332 


252.653 


1S89 


9,403,776 


9,060,941 


426.S35 


1S90 


9,809,183 


9,494,0.84 


314.599 


1891 


10,7Ji8.952 


]0.0:t6,185 


722,757 


1892 


ll,2»8.413 


10,501,104 


787,309 


1H03 


io.r»i3,ir)8 


9,706.734 


8*16,424 


ie94 


10,'2(I3.9.'37 


0,4J9,-235 


744.722 


•1896 


4,9*^^,339 


4,.'i5«,.169 


3«i4,770 


+1896 


0.491,592 


9.253.930 


237.0.53 


tl«97 


U,922,85U 


9,287,000 


l{35.8,VJ 



*8ix monilig cndul 3inh Junr. 



t Twglvo moDtlui VMM 3Ulli Juitr. 



Taking the figures as they atand. it will be seen that from lh« I* 
January, iy(?7, U* tho 30th Juue, 1«97, there was ftp]»rMi»riiiled fgrlfc* 
public .HtTviee tlio sum of i.' 104.598,07.1, while tho ttctual rvvwm 
ubtivined was i,*y8,.S'i;J,4'll*. Fortunately, the expcinUture ocloallj 
incurred was bulow that authorised hy Parliament^ si» that the tigma 
just given merely hIi^w wliat might have li;i[jpeuctl Imd the authoritr d 
Parliament l>een fully availed of. Tho actual excess of cxprnijjcan, 
however, as will Jjc sreu from the statement given below, was fiulfici<»ndr 
.seriuua in itself. The figures are exclusive of advances repaid *nJ 
JDade: — 



Ymx. 



QromRavrnm*. 






18S7 
1S88 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
*18»A 
tl896 

tia»7 



8,&6a.80Q 

8,886.332 
9.006,941 
9,494.684 
10.036,165 
10,001,104 
9.706.734 
9.439,235 
4,S3S,5fl9 
9.253.93SI 
9,287,000 



8,799,156 
8,625.563 
9.151,437 
:9. 569,683 
^10.578.230 
flO.S68.021 
::9. 81 5,875 
^A 694. 889 
t4, 862. 184 
::8.92o,65l 
:^»,430,820 



260,769 



:fiSb,288 



£ 

2iti.a4; 

H4,4i»tf 

-'..<:•«) 

.'■4'j.<:44 
;<<ii;,rtl7 

110.141 
235. fiM 
3I»3,615 

162.830 



*81x monttu ended snUi June fTwelve inoiitlu 

] iDdotlet ralciuption of Tnttioiy BilU lu ^ ol 
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EXPENDITURE AGAINST BACB TEAS. 
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It lius been pointed ou: in previous isAues that n coinpari»on could 
not he mode between the revenue and expenditure oi H?90 and 
subsequent years, am the accounts for thuse years were not closed. This 
petculiarity of the public acoouiiU, which ia strikingly shown in the 
following tabic, brtiught down to 1.S97 (the necounts for which are 
practically clused) is now removed consequent on the pasbing of the 
Audit Act Amendment Act of 1895 (59 Vic No. 10) :— 



Y 

wtkiuhtDfl 
amount! 








1800. 


ISOL 


1882. 


3a». 


laftL 


18M.» 


OSM-t 


1887.t 




2 


£ 


£ 


« 


£ 


£ 


& 


£ 


UM 


0,«».7oe 

















i 


78S,fi6t 

1«S,847 


735,038 
2Oft,Oa0 


Q,04S,O(M 

l,115,4fl0 


8.006, 2Ad 


:z 









r 




B,4ai 


OO^ttSB 


011,280 


8,r78,22fi 








P» 




u 


E,««e 


M.a9 


7T2,1M 


4,<j».ftas 






tiwe 




BT 


S,tt64 


1U.«3» 


144.080 


0&OJ8S 


8.800,411 




tIS97 







L.'HG 




300 


1SS.30S 


S0.S4O 


»,4a»,aso 




tff.M».«US 


tio.&78,sso rio.a8a,(m 


t0.SlB.B7fi 


tO.«M,Bt)8 :4.HtS,lM 


ts.ga6,<ui 


:»,430.89} 






•Half >-c«r ended aoth June t Year ended 3i)th Jnnc. 

X Includes KodttmiMioii of Traunry BlUa in al(J of Kt^vtmue. 

The expenditure charged against 1891 [extended over six years, and 
amounted to i;iO,578,230, of which ^9,6:{3,0'JiJ only was incurred during 
the year, and j£945,li?5 in the foUowiuf^ years; and as further illus- 
trating the anomalies of the old system, it may be mentioned that the 
revenue for the year was £10,036, IHr), or jC54'J,04i> less tlian the 
total uulgoingtt, and only <£403,140 more tlian the expemiiture within 
ami chargeable to the year, although a possible furtlier expenditure of 
XI, 125,907 had been provided for. Sucli Ijeiiijj the oiilinary condition 
of accounts, it will withuiit difficulty l>e conceded that under bo Io*jse a 
system a succession of deficits was otdy to be ex|>ected. 

One unncquaintiid with the peculiarities of State finance might find 
it hard to understand how it is iKtssible for a large dehcit to have 
accumulat<MJ, and an exjMinditure in excess of revenue to have been still 
further indulged in. The explanation is simple. Throngli the opera- 
tion of various Acts of the Legislature, and the accumulations in the 
Post Office Savings Banks, thn Treasury has at its disposal large sums 
in trust, and by the use of this money the aorumulated deficits have 
l>een temporarily met. When in 1889 the deficit was consolidated, and 
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Farliainent authorised tlie issne of Treasury Bills to pay it otf, ihtaf 
bills were not isAued to the public, but, by entries in the bot»ka of the 
Trea&uiy, the neceBsary sum was dnkwii froiu the Trust Fuiuls in hamf, 
antl invested in the bills. This wiva only a formal operation, us lb* 
money had already been loaned to the revenue, and the issue of the 
bills liimply turned a floating debt into one for a fixed term. 

Tlie references to appropriations would be incomplete without ibp 
subjoined statement^ which hIiows tlie total appropriations for thf 
8er\'ices of each year subcli\'ided inti» three heads. The amounts jpvun 
in the flrst two columns t^ikeu togi^tlier represent the Estimates in-chitif 
for pAch year : — 





Attiouut kpprupriateil rlurin|{ ymr. 


Aniotint Approprl- 

«t«d In siihBcqumt. 

jeaix 


TottU aaioufll 


Yew and- 
IngSUt 

T>eoeniber. 


(Fixed Bttktutoiy Li*- 
UUtice). 


Annul Votes. 


orpefMlod tRW 
OotMolklalw) RffOT 

loJtiiM,3flA 


1887 


£ 
2,082,306 


£ 
6.398,360 


£ 
673,196 


£ 
9,063, WB^ 


1883 


2,090,326 


6.416,595 


632,064 


9,138.9aftfl 


1889 


2.126.379 


7.067.272 


300,125 


9.403,77iM 


1800 


2.481, H5 


6,742,928 


585,110 


9,809. lltirM 


1891 


2.533.116 


7.117,053 


1.106.783 


10,768,982 


1892 


2.758,958 


8.045,007 


486.448 


I1,288.41S 


1893 


2,024,195 


7,105.478 


483,485 


10.513.158 


1894 


3.028.297 


6.750.537 


425,123 


10.2O3,ft'.7 


•1885 


1.472,412 


3,405,451 


45.476 


4.923,33» 


+1896 


2,759,564 


fi.705,697 


26.331 


9.491. aiti 


+1897 


2.663.223 


7.259,063 


», 


9.022.89i^ 


tl896 


2,936.037 


6,635.460 




9.572.39T™ 



* Blx nionUia ended SOth June. 



t IVcIro month* ended SOtfa June. 



It will bo noticed that tliere is a lurye aniiunl expenditure proriiW 
for under Special Acts apart from the annual appropriations of I^lrii* 
nient The special apprtjpriatioiis form a primary charge on each Tfi*r> 
revenue collections. 



General Banki.vg Aocouirr. 



00 



The subjoined table has been inserted in onler to make clear 
Government banking openitiar.s. It shows each of the maiii accOQSli 
under wliich tlie Uovernment conducts its financial businnsa. M ik 
subsidiary accounts are operated on under one or other of tlio headiDi^ 





^H 




^^P! 




^^^^1 


OESERAL BANKISO ACCOUNT, 85^ 

1 

, eDUinerated. The Audit Act defines that all the accounts coming under 

► the Act shall constitute the Public Account ; however, for convenience 

' of working, tho Public Account includes only the Consolidated Revenue 

»Fund, thp Trust Funda subject to the Audit Act, and special suspense 

accounts. These accounts, with the GenenU L*»an Account, and the 

Trust Funds not subjec't to the Audit Act, form tlie " General Account." 

■ The cash aide of this account f*»r bankin;^ purposes is operated on under 

tho ^'General Banking Account"; and, 'u\ estiiblishing the daily balance, 

the nggrej»ate of the crcdit-s is set against that of the debits, and so long 

OS the former exceeds the latter the whule banking account is in credit. 

At the pfpfient time, the Trust Funds, to which attention will lie 

, Bubsetjuently directed, largely assist in keeping the account iu credit. 

' The state of the nuiin divisioni* of the General Account on the 30th 

June, 1697, will be found below :— 


Held of Account. 


Credit Balanoec on 80lhJiuw.l8l»7. I 


Amount 
Invwtod in 

Securitiea. 


CradltCoah 

Balance. 


TotaL ■ 


pQbltc Arcnnnt— 
Tt • I" AHdlt Act) « ^ .. 
C. , KudH- £ 
A .. £,a«i3.i:w 
Cr. — TrciLiiUri l.'iIlHour- 
notODSOthJuno.ltu;? 'i,-ir7,^iM 


4.&S3.6Sg 




»,oew,«« ■ 


BaJKfice . .. Cr. 114,445 
Special Hiumeiuw Aceounta^ 
aenfnl Pwl Olfln! Now»tr«t 

Kcsuinption AcxKiunt .. .. 7>r. 4/0.983 

CVntpiiiiiil Park Account ., ..Dr. 224,»72 

Aclvani.f4 Ut Octwral Loan Acconiit. . Dr. 1,I>00,onti 


Credit B&lanee of ** PubUc Accoont," on 

StHh June. 1007 £ 

<;«n«.'n.l Loan AMount 

•Tnisl Kuodg (not sul'jwt to Amiil Art— 

IlAJlwav Loan Rwkmption Kiinil 

»w South WaJc« 1924 Stock Ut^cm|Hlon Fund 

New Sooth WaJcB lUZft y(«"^k Kc*lcniplion Fund . . 

Tn*«urv Notes Withdrawal Acounl 

CnlnnLaf Trea»arcr'» Specijil Tniitt Aixxiunt* . . 

Oedit Balance of " Ocneiul Account" on 

30th June. 1807 ± 




4.&23,63B 

818,684 


1,403, soft 
0(i!S.8OS 

76,000 

13,SIH 

u.m 

110 

iS4,srr» 


5,l)(i7,fiOS 

a8S.S0S 

76.000 
18.204 
14.817 
110 
502,m3 


A,94i,m 


2,43».l«2 


7.S7tl,S66 


Consolidated Kevekue Fund. ^^M 

Since 1885 the state of the Revenue Account has been unsatisfactory, ■ 
-mid the income has not l>een equal to the expenditure ; hi^nce a large ■ 
deficit has accumulat<Ml, or, morn prttpfrly speiiking, two deticitti — that ■ 
of 1886 and previous years, which was liijuidat^d by Trea.sury bills ■ 
issued during 1889 and 1890; and the deficit accumulated during; the ^^B 

I m 
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period aubsftquent to thftt date. Tlie credit or debit biilaii«» of tin 
Consolidated Kt^venwe Fund for each year since 1870 was as follows >- 



Yev 
Dec. 



Qrnn 

Ruvvnue 

in<-lui]trt]f 
oUVAOcoa 



OrfMlSx- 

including 

tudvtttioai 

nuulo. 



Anmul— 



8urpli 



Aooumulfttel— 



1870 
1V7I 

1«72 
1*»7» 



1«78 

IBM 

USA 

Vim 

1S87 

visa 

188(1 

IHOU 



2.727.404 

«.»U5,070 

3,f;<ifi,.'«a4 

4,ft64,4IO 

6,24.S,M!4 
&.&07,UM 
&,7HS.087 
7,jr77.787 
r.-l 10,737 
U,U7u.6H2 

7.»3,»7l 

0.683, 7U0 
V.364).347 
P.K'.l.lKKl 

10.1K4.:*71 

lo.sTo.i&i: 
lo,i7S.ooi 

tt.W5,7l2 
6,'2J>D,41U 

v,:iiu,r>6a 
n,40o.n8i 



3.1»,M7 

X,0fie,048 

S,flOS,lM 

a,M«I,H<7 

4,3W.(»4 

«,T4»,0t3 ' 

6,4:7.ii7l» 

f..072,lM 

O,0t)D,lfil 

f>,a8&,07» 

t*,IJ0O..<iE»0 

0,44»,418 

8,048,3111 

S.7J6,ltA) 

V,3t»a.:JA3 I 
»,»fl,057 

I>,0U0,(M8 ' 
1».I74,77S 

i),»(il.if7T 

io,7W,:ioo 

l»,527.S.Vi 
».a'i*.870 
4,MI 1,164 
1»,770.?7S 
0.&31.7M 



888.74S 



4SH,eOO 
&B1,I06 



1.2177.737 

1.2Sfi,4«7 
1.2190.482 

87ii,71« 

's4U.8£(i 



381.720 
C2.(WB 



(I8,0UH 
I.4S7.a07 

iiOi.sio 



&77,063 



81.7112 



n,380 
9Aa.Sll6 




* six nionthi ended 30th June. 



t TwolvB woniha tndad Sbtb Juae, 



The transactions in connection with the Conaolidated Ri?v«ioe 
Fund and the accumulated actual deticiency for the year ended 30tb 
June, 1897, were as follow : — 




Dr. 



Cr. 



Gron Revenue collected 

durin;; if<»((_7_ 

Tmxutiuii 

I And l{«vrniie 

BM:«i]>u Ii>r scrvtocs 

rcndLrvd 

Ovni'ml niivcpll»n«iu> 

i-vce1|a« 



S.4&S^4 

l«9Sa,4SQ 



4,5DO,700 
«76,7M 



ToUl lte^'efraB 
AilvanucK rctnid 



Debit ItKlonrt— 

TreMury Bille ouirent 
Cttib Credit Bftlono*. 

AotUAl Ueflciencjr on the 
SOlh JuDti, UV7 ... 

Total 



O^aHT.MKl 



3.477.6M 
114,446 



Amount of Accfntnulateil 

IHTl* Irnc.v of the L'on- 

HulxliiltMi RvvvniU' ruiiil 

0» :HHh June, llsLIb— 

Truuiurv BillK-Dirent 

onSt'th June, 13W.. 

Cuh VntMl BidftUM 

on.tUthJuno.liJMS.. 



For 



»t409,<Hl 



S.90S.l» 



For ftcfMCi* or LWfr-T 



Total p«ymenta . . . 
AdTonuM nuuie . . . . , 



u.ttss.sao 



Tbtal 



OBOWTH OF REVEKVE, 



REVEIiTE AND ExPENDrnms. 



8tfi 



BeltAhlft information respectinj^ the revenue and McjMjndit.ure of tte 
lony datea from 1815, in which year the pnblic receiptH aniouuUKl to 
tl,639, und the exponditure to £U»,980. From 1S15 to 1840— the 
■Br year being memoraltlu in the annals of the colony lut that in whick 
PbpnrtAtioii cpnsftd — the wlvance in the revenue was very rupid. In 
40 thr public receipts amounted to X(>l^3,1 12 — a sum not a^ain reachod 
itil 1853, two years nftnr thf* discovery of gold. From 1853 to 1859 
revenue made grfiat strideH, and amounted to j£l,i522,668 ft>r 
year last nientiuned. In December, 1859, th« sejiaratiun of 
leenftland took place, and consequently a fulling off in the revenue 
rarred in the following year, the amount collected being j£l,308.9U5. 
le gross and net revenue proper for the years given in the table were 
loUow:— 







Rcfnn<t«, In 


Not Rwenne proper. 


Tetf. 


Oron 


diKlintf 








Boveoue. 


diAntvs on 

oaiUStom. 












Totel. 


Vm Inluaillool. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 1. a. 


1B60 


l,30S.92r. 


28.209 


1.280.716 


3 14 


1M5 


1.7Ti.l(.'t! 


88.680 


1.732.482 


4 6 8 


l«70 


2,IO-2.0H7 


52.978 


2.049,719 


4 3 8 


1876 


4,121,006 


100, 38U 


4.021,6:16 


6 17 7 


L leao 


4.»(>4.2W> 


97.S4I 


4.B06.389 


6 11 11 


[ 1881 


6,707.1>fi.'J 


15f!.S29 


6,561.134 


8 11 3 


r 1882 


7.410.737 


192.151 


7,218.680 


10 


1883 


6,470.341 


243,720 


6,226.021 


7 8 7 


1884 


7.117.592 


280.813 


6.83<t.779 


7 14 10 


1885 


7.5H7.3»;s 


206.SI7 


7.:wo,55l 


7 19 2 


1886 


7,59.M.050 


218,236 


7,374,815 


7 12 2 


1887 


8,.'»9'2.80n 


205,8.'>4 


H. 370,955 


8 6 9 


1888 


8.HSfi.332 


172,148 


8.714, 1H4 


8 8 2 


r 1880 


9,0fifl.ft4J 


191,211 


8.875.730 


8 6 6 


1 1890 


9,4»4,5H4 


188,803 


9.305.691 


8 8 11 


P 1891 


10,(»36.I8r> 


903,405 


9,772,780 


8 10 11 


1892 


10.501. KM 


327.5a7 


10.173.567 


8 12 3 


1893 


9,7f«,734 


207,482 


9,499, 2.'>2 


7 16 11 


1 18fM 


9,4.')9,23ri 


1 58,402 


9,:i00,743 


7 10 4 


ri8Ki 


4.5r.s.5<;u 


H0,054 


4.478.515 


3 11 7 


^^1890 


9,253. 9.*«) 


179,101 


9.074.778 


7 2 


tl807 


9,287.000 


179,604 


9,107.496 


7 5 



*8U monitui ended 30th Jun*. fTwelvo mouttm ended SDth June. 

rhe figurwi relating to revenue. l»oth above and in subsequent tables, 
t excJusivt* of "Advances repaid " : and in dealing witli expenditure 
idvanoes made " have been excluded from cunsidemtion, as triinsactiona 
tier these heads i\o mtt affect the ordinary revenuo and the expenditure 
»refroni. The terms "net revenue" and *' net ex]>enditure/ 
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both hfire and in nuliaequent pages, are to be taken as nieanlng rerenw 
and expenditure frt*ed from the transactions just niontiunod. 

The net expcnditufc for years corresponding with those in the revenuf 
Htfitenient is given in the subjoined table, it Yteing assumed that the 
accountB an,^ on a cash ba^ia — tltat ia, that eaeh year:i btndiieiss is cuin- 
plele witliin that year. The term used in the table, "expenditure from 
revenue of current year," must not be taken in a literal sense, as in onlr 
four years <luring the last decade has the revenue sufhced for the expendi- 
ture. ThiH \^i)l be seen by coui])ariug the annual expenditure ^veo 
below with the revenue for the corresponding years bho^Ti in thf 
preceding table : — 





Net Eiipcntlltnre. 


Net gxpendlturv per InhaMhiil 


Year. 


FVom 




Prom 


VrxMi 






U«%'ri)ue of 


accuinutatad TotftL 


Revenue of 


AcruituiUteO 


Totd. 




currunt year. 


turpi »»•. 


curroit year. 


Hur()luii. 






£ 


£ 


£ 


£ «. d. 


£ «. d. 


£ •■ d. 


1860 


1,284,568 




1.284.568 


3 15 




3 15 


18G5 


1.696.127 




1.696.127 


4 4 10 


*« 1 (•* 


4 4 10 


1870 


2,r..')0,(»02 




2.550,002 


5 4 1 




5 4 1 


1875 


3.240.964 





3.240,964 


5 10 11 




5 1011 


1880 


6,129.028 


331,287 


5,460,315 


7 (► fl 


1 


7 10 


1881 


5.218,226 


407,623 


5,625,749 


6 16 S 


10 8 


7 7 1 


1882 


6,631.499 


524.160 


6,155.669 


7 1 


13 2 


7 14 2 


1883 


6.818,303 


732.005 


7.550,368 


8 2 8 


17 6 


9 n S 


1884 


7,5:11,771 


598.426 


8,130,197 


8 10 7 


13 7 


9 4 3 


1885 


8,113,510 


241,610 


8,355.120 


8 15 


5 3 


9 I 


1886 


8,786.808 


72,4t,'9 


8,8,'i9.277 


9 1 3 


1 6 


9 9 1 


1887 


8,i>76,102 


13.815 


8.989,917 


8 18 8 


4 


8 19 


18HS 


8.471,75r) 


2<I,2I1 


8.41)1.906 


8 3 6 


4 


8 4 


1889 


8.095.761 


fi.miS 


1).001,444 


8 8 9 


l> 1 


8 aitf 


1890 


9.210,902 


3.677 


9.214.669 


8 7 2 


1 


8 7 


1891 


IO,0«5,tJlHi 




10.065.606 


H 16 




S » 


1S92 


R.D.'U.in 




9,931.411 


8 8 1 


■•••>. 


8 8 1 


1893 


9.931.058 





Q.931,658 


8 4 1 




8 4 1 


1894 


9,17H,70(t 




9.178.706 


7 6 4 




7 « 4 


•I8H5 


4,S44,299 





4.844.299 


3 16 11 




3 IS 11 


+I89« 


9,5-A057 





9,523.057 


7 9 




7 » « 


tl897 


9,140,625 




9,140,625 


7 11 




7 »U 



* 81x luonthf ended 



June. 



t TvrolTo monUtf ended SOth June. 



From 1872 to 1877 — years notorious for the wholesale alienation rf 
the public estate — the yearly income wjis considerably in excess of tW 
annual payments, with the n^ult that a large surplus was creAted. IV 
excess payment-s of 1^78 ami 1879 reduced the amount somewhat, liS' 
the 8nq>luses of It^J^l and 1882 considerably aumnented the fttoii 
After the year hist mentioneii, however, large withdrawals were ann>- 
ally made, and the fund became practically exhausted at the etid ui h 
Since tliat <late the existing deticit has been accumulating. 



CLASSIFICATION OF REVESUE, 
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80URCES OF Revenue. 

T}ie Revenue is classified under four heads — ^Taxation, Land Revenue, 
Receipts for Services Rendered (such a« revenue from railways, tram- 
wayK, water supjily, sewerage, posts, telegraphs, imd fees of various 
kinds); and General Miscellaneous Receipts. The net revenue falling 
under each of these four lieads, duriug 18^0 and subi>e<iuent years, is 
shown below t — 



V«Ar. 



Met ROTCoae rrom— 



Taxkllon. 



ToUl. 



habltMiL 



iMoi Reveuue. 



Total 



Per In- 

hablUoL 



R»<^ptii for 
Servtcvs rendered. 



Tout. 



Per Jn- 
lubtUnt 



taaonus Ker«iptA. 



TbteL 



Per In< 
habiUot. 



1881 

un 

1889 
ISM 

uas 

1887 
18S8 
18B0 
180O 

isn 
laBs 

1806 
UM 

•1805 

11807 



t 


£ S. d. 


1,37I»,066 


1 17 10 


1.730.424 


2 6 


i.Mi.eos 


3 8 8 


1,851,757 


2 4 2 


8.100.7U 


« 7 7 


«,10fl,4» 


S 7 7 


2,ftfiS.MB 


S IS d 


t,Ki.m 


S 11 u 


«.oa6.fW 


U 10 8 


3,686.002 


20c 


8,704,013 


2 1 


3,875,088 


£ ID 3 


9,W6.«fi 


It 10 8 


«,777.M« 


2 5 11 


1,088,086 


S 3 6 


1,888,781 


1 7 


i,4mjBli2 


I 10 


fl.30<t.4ia 


1 10 U 



£ 
1.00fi.S27 
2,734,341 
« 707.471) 
1,41X1,577 
1,670.021 
l,7(W,«lfl 
1,&4S.068 
2.312.872 
2,210,tfSb 
S,OfiO,42fi 
2,156.046 
2,117,008 
2.066.604 
2,116,1^6 
2,078.761 
1,087,088 
1.070,240 
1.806,836 



JL t. ± 
2 4 1 

sua 

8 10 1 
1 IS s 

1 u » 

1 18 2 

1 11 10 

2 
2 2 8 

I 18 6 
1 19 3 
1 17 
1 14 10 
1 14 11 

1 13 7 
10 7 

2 10 11 
19 3 



£ 


£ t. It 


£ 


1.&8S,83& 


2 8 


230.302 


1,030.382 


2 10 5 


167.0S7 


2,847,623 


2 18 


211,830 


2,640.687 


3 3 3 


2ai,«20 


2,910,276 


i bn 


846.770 


3,126,816 


8 7 


276,601 


8,040,8W 


8 8 10 


281,660 


8,201,708 


8 3 


278.TS8 


a,ooi,m 


8 U 7 


276,008 


8,866,187 


8 U 6 


324,100 


4,131.006 


8 14 10 


821.006 


4,642,482 


a 10 


238,317 


4,697,887 


8 10 7 


244,871 


4,801.017 


8 12 


846.204 


4,230,081 


8 6 6 


200.608 


1,880.24s 


1 11 10 


102.803 


4,200,210 


8 7 4 


8U6,eB7 


4,666.020 


8 10 4 


868.023 



£ >. d. 

6 

4 1 

6 4 

6 

6 7 

6 11 

4 10 

6 7 

6 4 

6 1 

6 10 

4 8 

4 3 

4 1 

4 10 

2 7 

4 

3 11 



* aix wodUm ended 30th Judc. 



t T«-olve utoritha ended 80th June. 



Taxation. 

"* Customs and Kxcise duties, Licence fees, I^nd and Income taxes, and 
Btamp duties i-epresent the various forms ot* taxation in force in the 
colony ; and if these are grouped under the genei-ally acceptetl classes of 
Indirect and direct taxes, it will be found that Custotua ana Excise duties 




M« 



rvmhjc riKAycE, 



and License fees comprise the indirect taxation, while the Land uu 
Income Ukxefl and the Stamp duties come under the latter bead, helot 
will be found a statement showing the revenue derived from wich aoura 
of taxation during 1895-97. No Idind tax was collected in 1895-6. 



Ucuul or UAwmw. *180&. 
Indirtct Taxation — 

Ctiatomfl : — £ 

Import Dutioi : — 

S|iihts, wine, ale, and heor 347.870 

Tobacco, cignn, cigarettes, and 

opium 130.1WO 

Si]f(tir »ii(l molaases 61,Vii\2 

Grain and puUe W.'A>il 

Other spccitic dutici im,2ri4 

Ad valore-m dutiee 102..Vi4» 

MincelUDPOOB collectioiu Ei.OTti 



fLSRL 

£ 



2fi2,Sa4 
174.707 

4S..*.S1 

:{tiv!,4Nii 

10.816 



£ 

ir73,a« 



T.I88 



Total, Customa 

Exctsfi : — 

Ale, beer, oiid porter 

Duty on totucco, cigara, and 

oigarettea 

Other 

Total, Excise 

Licenses : — 
To retail fermeuted &nd spiritnooB 

liqnors -. 

Other - 

Totals Uoanaea 



903.18B l.«e5,nv l,mj» 



60,414 125,475 



63,372 

5.:*67 



138. ^Hl 
S.251 



130,777 

130.790 
6.561 



I2»,158 271,826 277,1» 



67,603 
14,009 



96.157 

2(i.952 



94,&IB 

96,993 



82.302 12.-1,100 121 ^'39 



Dirrrt Tnxntian — 

IneDine Tax 

JUndTax 



Stamp Duties : — 

Impressed and adhesnve stamps.., 
Prnhatc, adminiatratiou, and set- 
tlement duty 

Other 



63.217 

56. SOI 
37. 563 



27,658 



112/240 

136.000 
70.004 



147.&SI 318,304 



30B.3M 
141.QS 

44<l.»8 

15I.27H 

1 13.421 
07.fl3> 

8X2.34S 

1.458,</:« 

Kofc Re\'<n»ae from Taxation 1,288,781 9,4»B,«Z3 2.S96,41J 

* six months LiiiioJ OOtli Juue. f Twelve luonthf Oltdtd SOU) Jutia. 

Tlie Customs tttriff lias undHrjL,'orn^ consideraM*' rlmii;;*^ bjhc" 

no \vsB than Hve principal Acts and tlirw importnut atumii , 

dealing with the tnritl' have been pasned during the intervaU. 
CusUimn Duties Act of 1895, assented *o on the 12th Decrmbnr, U 
provided for the abolition of all import duties hitherto in foroe^ 



Total, Stamp Duties. 

Gross Revenue from Taxation 
Reftmds 



1,322,285 

S3.ff(»4 



2.506.116 
72,494 



b 
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the 1st January, lS9fi, or on n Inter Antes named therein; the 
r articlfs excej>te(i being spirity, wines, bt^er, tobacco, cij^i^ cigarettes, 
opium, the duties on which remained the same as before. The 
?wiiig are the taritl'eluiiigeM since May 1871 : — 



ewhen 



Act 



To takf fflatA 
Irom 



AlteratlonB iniul«. 



ly, 1071 




M.-mm 



pt.lfflS 



4y.ia87 



■CUM 



RClfiOft 



M ^1e. Wo. CI fnpoUlBir 
■K pn<vt4Mi» Acu;. 

87 Vie. Nn. fi (rtd|V(Uln)r 
fKTUuf IB71 Aci>. 



%0. 10 (&in«nilInK 



IT^nD.'lfo. to (luiionUlnit 

ADt). 



fiO Vic. So. IB (ropcoltnu 
tbe 1871. ttt7U, lb»i. 
and UM Aou, or the 
iinrvpeiled pnrtloru of 
thorn). 

bl Vic. No. H (repnllnir 
IBWActX 



56 Vic. No. 10 Cr«p«alinc 
1807 Act). 



SO Tku No. 18 (npfoUng 
iaaSAa()L 



OX&r., 1971 Spedfle dntkBloirely fncrewied. 

Ad yniarrm duUe* of 5 prrt.*unt. ImjicwnL 
1 Jan.. 1074 I Thv nuniljer ai aitkHcii cubject to duty rc- 
I dviced. 
Ihit> imposed on SuMpuUIa uontidnliiff 

tiior« iban ffi pvr «mi. o( pr<Kif Htivit. 
Atl Vainrrjr. r-!i-'-r - • ' ;.rr of nL. abcimmL 
10 Declare Dut4rji itii - iiMi<! C'oinpuuiMli*, 

' BriHl Wi; 

9UK«b.,1694 I Dudi* mi) < -' i nii' 'ind ("(ipirDttea. 

Dulii V . . ,_'iT- ! i , . -i 0|iiiuu lii- 

"nic limit nf timirr -proof allonulicvufsiiilitB 

Oxed afe lft'&. 
TIm rrputcd oontonta of ciiau rontalninjc 
I aplritii, Bear, and Wine reieiilalcd. 
April,1886 The number of articles ahanced apfcUlO 
dntiofl UrvH.v InorcBniKL 
Ad Vaiorrmaui\&nyt 5]>er oent. relinpOMd. 
Daty on PettiuuM Hpinit Increoieil. 

lOot.,1887 Tho number «f utiidee obanred ■pcollle 
duties coiuidembly roduoed. 
Ad ra/creviduLl«iof Operui!nfc.BbolUhcil. 

1 Ma>',18<]T I>aties on Mall and Hops ftbollalkod. 

M Mar., 1887 liuUeaonhfuriUatid HpirituousCompoaml* 

Inoruwoti. 
aOMar.,18S7 New lobwltdc of qwcJIlc dutte* at low«r 

nlM. 

2 Dec., 1801 Tho number or aiClolaii mbjMt to ipecMir 
duties IncrwkMd. 

Ad Valortm dtiUw of 10 and U per oent 

iiuiKHieil. 

I Jan., 18DS 10a. per ton duty traposod on Plr-lnm. 
L Mar., Uflfll Uuty on Tea aboUfllud. 
I Jul., 18M AbcAiiihw all duties puvloual/ Wvied, ex- 

cwpi thoM on Namotfeaanif HCinmlttnto. 

Certain duttaa. via., ttote on Sumt; 

Quidlci, Olla, BtieulU, Confcotionery, 

Fraiti, Jans aiA JeM«a and P r un nea. 

are vradukUy rtduced over a period 

ranmnir from li to 4| yean before bclU|f 

finally ruuiovou. 



*rior to 1884 the only excise duty in fonx wae on locally-diatilled 
•ita. In tlie year nameti, however, tobacco, cigars, and ciyjnrettes 
Bufactnred in the colony werf* added to the list; and in I8H7 an 

ttax on beer w/i« imposed, while the duty on distilled spirits was 
wi frcwn 12s. tc* 14a. per proof gallon. Further particulnpR reganl- 
custome and excine duties wiH be found in chapter dealing with, 
umeroe. 

The changes in the customs and excise tariffs durin*; the past ten 
[ a half years can be tr*ieed in the figures given in the subjoined 
le, which represent the net collections under each head. It will bo 
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noticed that the hirgest revenue from customs and excise duties 
collected durini' 1892 : — 



Ytmr. 


Net Revenue (rutn— 


Pw Inh«liluii«. 














Civtoma. 1 Excicc Total. 


Cuitomi. 


fixdM. 


To«hL 4 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ «. d. 


£ 


». d. 


£ ..d 


1887 


1,933.179 


204.008 


2.137.187 


1 18 6 





4 1 


2 2 7 


1888 


I,s:«.860 


2.58,415 


2,m)3.L'75 


1 15 5 





5 


2 5 


18K0 


1,808.65*2 


2C0,13fi 


2.128,788 


1 15 1 





4 11 


2 U 


1890 


1,857.843 


2W.447 


2,122,21K) 


1 13 9 





4 10 


I 18 7 


1891 


2,132.414 


287,<»26 


2.419,440 


1 17 4 





fi 1 


2 2 S 


1892 


2.593,839 


288.094 


2.831,933 


2 3 10 





4 11 


2 S 9 


1893 


2.078,817 


264.167 


2,340,1(84 


1 14 3 


u 


4 6 


I IS n 


1894 


2.015,693 


256,«H 


2,272..35tl 


1 12 6 





4 2 


1 18 $ 


•1895 


t»33.755 


I28.24S 


l,W-',()03 


14 10 





2 1 


16 11 


+1896 


l,75-l,*HK) 


270,55B 


2,(r2.Mti2 


1 7 6 





4 3 


1 U 


+1897 


i.2r>o.7:w 


276.287 


1.533.022 


19 4 





4 3 


1 3 7 



* Six luonthB ended SOtli June. f Twdvo months coded 30tb Jniie. 

Tho revftimo from licenBes exliibits little variation fi"om year to yvM. 
Tiie amount received during the year ended 30th June, iS97, distziboMiA 
•under the pnneipal heads, was as follows : — 



LicensAL Amount. 

£ 
Wholesale spirit dealers and 

brewers 0,930 

To retail fermented and apii'it- 

uoua liquors 94,546 

To i-etnil (.Colonial wine, cider, 

and perry 1,700 

Distillers and rectifiers 100 

Billiard and bagatelle 6>832 



Uoensea. Aaovt 

£ 

Anclioneera i'.'.' 

Hawkeni and pedlars 

Pawnbroker* i.yj 

Gunpowder Act tf 1 

Kale oF tobacco aud oisars ... ., X^\ 
Other .7 

Total tl^lM 



The table does not include the revenue from licenses issued to fiabc^i 
men, fishing-boatii, bunded warehouses, and by the MineR Peparl 

In 1886 the Stomp Duties Act of 1880 was amended, the altci 
being the til»ulition of the I per cent, geiienil mte, and the m]opt^ 
a graduated scale of duties on the e^tat^s of deceajjied persons, ch 
•s follows; — Where tho value of the estate is under X5,0(J0, 1 p«rd 
£5,000 and under £12,500, 2 per cent.; -£12,500 and under X: 
3 per cent. ; £25,000 and under £50,000, 4 per cent. ; over JK50, 
percent. During' 1893 an amendment woh inserted providing fc 
exclunion from duty of estates valued at £200 gross and under that oSbl 
Tlie Bank Xotes Act of 1893 provided for the increas<^ of thf 
composition duty on bank notes from 2 to 5^ per ci'nt. on all 
iHsued within the colony. As the Act lueutiooed lapsed in Noi 
189r», the c<jmpo.sition charged since that date has Keen at the old 

As already mentioned, the bulk of the Customs duties hithoi 
force were aboHshetl as from tho 1st Januar)', 1896, duties on &tiiui 
and narcoticj4 heiug alone permanently retained. To meet the 
thus given up^ t.ixos on land and incomes wore sanctioned by 
ment. The land tax is at the rate of Id. in the £ on the unLni{>r>'^' 
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nth an exemption of £2i0 on all estates, and a special exemption 
ivour of munietpal corporations and religious, educational, and 
!■ institutions of a like character. Where land is luorti^^ed thn 
5r ia also allowed to tleduct from the tax a sum equal to Gd. in the 
I the interest paid on the mortga;;e. The income tax is lf>viotl on 
Bcomes earned in the ctflouy but not directly derived from the 
SPship, use, or occupancy of land, whether improved or not, and ia 
le rate of 6d. in the £ on all incotues, subject to a general exemption 
200. Tiie total amount of iucurne tax cullocteJ during the year 
ng 30th Jane, 1897, was £305,316. The first c^dlections under the 

rs were made in Octoljer, 1S90, and by the 30th June, 1^97, a 
£Ul,023 hiul Ix'^in collected. 
ae subjoined table gives the gross and not amuunts of taxation 
ete<l during the period from 1880 to 1897, and tho alterations referred 
Bihe various duties may be traced in the return presented : — 



1 


ladinct. 






Direct. 


Oro9B 
Bcvcaae 

from 
Taxabioa. 


RDfUDdi 


R«veaua 


1 


Cinlomi. 


EXdM. 


LIOCMCS. 


BUmps. 


Incocno 
Tax. 


LAndTax 


from 
Tax&tioiL 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1 


I.225.i40 


7.SM 


IH.1B7 


72,SOfl 


.... 




1.417.SM 


3S.22B 


i.aro.ons 




1.4M,«7(I 


3,7(t5 


iih.om 


11)2,603 






i.no.Hia 


Sl,4:£4 


1.;SU.434 




l,i«i.706 


&,037 


llO.OSi 


2S!«,13S 


.... 




1.00S,41S 


41,7W) 


i.sei.wB 




I.646,S57 


12.103 


U7.flS3 


214.975 


.... 




i.aoijoa 


so,y7i 


1.86 1. 7»7 




l.726.tni 


7ft.lW7 


l«0,f|-*>i 


?-'*l,'»40 







a.isa.wB 


52,U!i 


2.1(10,718 




1,7.10, MS 


n6.4itr 


' ' , 


..., 






2.«2,ftnl 


4rt,S2i 


2.aKl.42(t 




^iHjs.m 


iw.yji 






.... 




■i.«11.822 


60.310 


2.fiM.WW 




'J.0II.W7 


2'H,4-.'" 






;, ,, 




i,iVHMt> 


Hl.iWS 


2,f«3,4ittl 




I.V','- 










2,(V)l,Si»3 


W,7Mi 


2.fl-e.ot»T 




!.»"., 




• 


.... 




2,077.100 


42,1)17 


2.«J6,0ft2 




I.s^- 






.... 


— 


a.T4s,a3y 

2.01f(.n44 
3,440.797 


44,S1W 

41,910 

1W,5«2 

56,720 


2,704. (Ma 

2.t'75,0ffil 
3,:i4.'.,2ftS 
2,777.840 




:'..•">.». ••.i;* 


■z.<^. i -I 


i.:4.'i. 1 


■-;'.\ni-l 


.... 


- ■ 


S,74&,700 


a7,OI>7 


2.fl8A.tf0a 




IMll.l.'W 


ia*.iw 


««.3W 


147.MJ1 


.... 




l.Ki«.266 


33,MI 


1.W8.7H1 


' 


I.niV^lO 


37l.8iO 


1J3.1W 


318.S04 


27.068 




s.&eti.iio 


72,404 


S.408.«eS 


L 


\,iiS0,71b 


877.137 


m.330 


SS2,IU& 


805,810 241.023 


2,458,074 


81,002 


2.3JW.4ia 



* 8U numUui onded aoUt June. 




t Twdvo monfcbi ended 30tb Jaue. 



Land Revenue. 

Wales, as well as in the other colonies in the group, 
receipts from the sale and occupation of Crown lunds 
as public income. Tlio proceeds from occupation, >)eing 
"can with consistency be regan.led as an item of revenue ; but the 
tment of the ])roceeds of auction, conditional purchase, and other 
les of sales as ordinary revenue is open to grave objection. 
he revenue derived from lands may be grouiwd under three main 
Is — {a) auction sales and other forms of unconditional sale ; (h) 
Utional Rales or lands disposed of under the system of deferred pay- 
; (c) rents from pastoral, raining, and other classes of occupation. 
it two sources Iiave been amalgaumted under the head of aliena- 
"while the last is classed as occupation. 
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1,053.352 
^037,683 



% 



Tin 



More than half the annual receipts from land aro 
alienntlon, as will be s(>en from tlie following table, which p 
detail the revenue from 18^5 to 181)7 : — 

HoMl of Bcvenue. "UBS. ilSM. 

Sales, etc. :— £ ^ M 

AactioQ Bale* 32,54^ 00.349 S 

Other 4.136 7.5^ ~ 

TofcU 36,378 67.«»6 g 

Conditional Pnrchaaes : — ^B 

Deposits aud intprovementa S3.717 SS.IW ^H 

Iiutalincnta and interest 6S*J.747 863^*40 W 

loterest (under Act uf ISftl) 71.9:^9 SO.TSS ^ 

Balance* 63.253 63,858 W 

Homwtead Seloctinoa „ xm f 

Total 

Total, AUeaatton 

OcetipfUhn. 
Pastond : — 

Pastoral leasei 

CoDilicional leases.... ..». 

Occupation UceDsei 

Homeflteod leassa 

Annual and other leuea „ 

Qnit rents 

Total 

Mining : — 

Mineral leases 

Leases of auiifcrooa hmda 

Miners' rights 

Royalty oil minerals 

Other 

Total 2tadg 

ToUl, Oocnpation 144,7M3 

Mueeltaneous Land Receipts. 

Survey fees 

Rents. Rpec'ial objeots 

Timber ticeuses, roya2ty,elc 

Other 

Total 

Qrosa Revenue from Lands 

Refunds 

Net Keveuae frf>m Lauda l,U37,ti83 1,U76,240 1, 

■ Six months cndintf soth June. t TVi'clve idviiUis cuiliav SMb Jane. 

The annual inoome from public lands hoa varied oonmd^rab^ 
the 1861 Act became law. In 1864 the minimum revenue w«s n 
the groKs amount received beinj^; only £297,806. etjuivalent to 1 
per inhabitant ; while in 1877, the year of maximum rovenu^, th 
reci^ipts amounted to j£3,236,:277, or £,b 2s. 1 Id. ]ier inhA 
Prior to the passing of tlie 18i(4 Act the whole area of Crowi 
was available for free selection, including the arooa held undi 
leases. The Act meutioned, however, improved 



S7S.084 1,137,623 



3J44 344.63* 

64.. >M 1 33,501 

1>.l>2.'=t 136.'J16 

3S.4!)! 77,H« 

7.2.^6 53.?n 

323 «n 

123.281 757.381 

2.783 n.ogs 

4,n.'> 13JM0 

9.H04 lO.WT 

3,153 9.221 

1,485 2,&IQ 

_40,150 
806,4?<9 

2.%4U 

16,780 
6,631 

26,802 

73.624 

2.(»7.73fi 

^41,496 

I,y76,*240 




BEVSNUE FROM PUBLIC ESTATE. 
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pastoralist hy granting him fixity of tenuro of one half of liis ran for 
A term of years, the leusohoUl half beiug exempt from conditional 
purchase daring his tenure ; but the leases were appraised at a higher 
rent, which considerably increased the revenue from this source in the 
following years. In 1890 ati Act wjis pnsied under which tlie rents of 
iCron-n leases, as appraised in lS84,weredelerinined anew; and in cases in 
hich the new appraisement was l«w tliau the previous one, the Govem- 
nent refunded the amount which had heim overjmid^ with int-tTCst at 
16 per cent. The first refunds under the Act were nmde during 1892, 
i.n which year the amount, including interest^ was ,£12S,*259, while the 
corr*«p<jnding amount for 1893 was .£392, and for 1894 — the last year 
in which a refund was made — only X32. 

Prior to the p;issiiig of the 1884 Act the only forms of lease granted 
were pastoral, annual, special, and preemptive. Under the Act men- 
tioned provision was made for the ctmtinuanoe of each of these forms of 
lease except the pre-emjHivt.', wluch was abolished ; and occupation 

iocnses, and conditional and liome^teiul Uuises, were establii^hod. The 

upplementary Act of 1889 pixividod for live additional forms of lease, 
ftrhich were as follow : — Scrub, snowlaiid, artesian well, residtuitial, and 

nferior land. Under the Land Act of 1895 three new forms have 

yeen pnivided for. 
The gross revenue dtrive^l from alienation and occupation, and the 

Tons and net land revenue, from 1S80 to 1897, were as follow : — 



Alienation. 



&M«»et& 



CondiUonal 
PurohMcs. 



OccnpaUon. 



Putot&L 



Mioinc 



OniM 

Rwofiue 

fiKnoiJudA. 



Rehindj. 



Set 

Rvv«niH> 
frooiUuida. 





£ 


1880 


731,353 


1881 


1,415.460 


J882 


l,30<I,300 


188:1 


338,2:H4 


1884 


411.202 


1685 


535.508 


1886 


375,458 


1687 


349.585 


188S 


316.a')4 


1889 


214.891 


1890 


225,387 


1891 


191.896 


1892 


224. Hi4 


1803 


252,782 


18M 


234.408 


•1895 


36.378 


•t-1896 


67.896 


<tl897 

i 


68,599 



£ 

650.674 

1.067.879 

l,MS,74t ' 

931.23.'i 1 

952,281 I 

778.849 

830.965 

872,192 

896.249 

934,4^ 

1.153,377 

1.154.979 

1,015.175 

1.04 1. 7 10 

1.052.198 

X,?2.823 

I.mi.M.lHS 

1,082,516 



£ 

237,660 
303,170 
430,417 
358.957 
344,090 
.^) 17, 150 
SHI, 749 
,1011,423 
W 1,521 
917,491 
7S5.I16 
S4 8,960 
91.^378 
84fl.6;V2 
7 HO, 27 K 
l.'ia.210 
S00.'»2I 
748.780 



£ 

2fi.749 
28.480 
28.936 
27.043 
45,765 
44,939 
45.846 
56.795 
114,449 
70,901 
79JMt 
71,001 
59,345 
.59,12.^ 
49,291 
24,9;i2 
55.781 
53,635 



£ 

1.646,436 
2,820.989 
2, 9 14. 394 
l,6:")(i.069 
1,753, :M4 
1.876,452 
1.644,018 
2.378,995 
2,2(»8.253 
2,1.17,503 
I 2.243,039 
2.266,636 
2,214.0«i2 
2,206,207 
2,125,175 
1.053,352 
2,017.736 
1,953,430 



£ 

41,109 

96.648 

1 16.t)24 

! 162.492 

174,323 

106,836 

100,060 

06.«»2:i 

57.615 
87.138 
M.394 
149,633 
1.18,408 
ill. 082 
46,424 
15.mt9 
41,406 
54.595 



£ 

1,605,327 
2.724,341 
2,797,470 
1.493.577 
1.679,021 
1.769.6U1 
1.543,958 
2,312,972 
2,210.638 
2,050.425 
2.158,645 
2,117.»)03 
2,056,564 
2.115.185 
2,078,751 
I,a37,(l83 
I,i»70.240 
1.898.835 



*8lxsionthseodcdS0th June. T Twelve moniMtndMl SDth June. } Includes Surrny Feca. 
loeludcs ftll Mliodluwcnu Hecvipt* exccjit thirvpy Fvet luid Timbar Lieenset. || luclttdga 

nuibvr Ucvnsw. 
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The land policy of the colony^ though largely connected with in I 
finances, will Ix: more properly discussed in the part of this work dti^j 
ing with land settlement. It may here be suthcient to say that difff 
large i^evenue obtaLnetl from tin* sale of Crown lands during the vmh 
preceding l^t^S was not due to the demand created by the normal pn>| 
gress ot" 8Httleinent, but was the outconie of an unhealthy rivalry Ijetwrrt 
the two principal classes of settlers — the pastoral tenants and the firr 
8electi>rfl. The estate of the coujitry was \wing parted with withput 
any eomUtions as to improvements or settlement ; and as the grrrt 
object of land sales was not so much to obtain revenue as to prowiiii 
settlement, it was decided to sell by auction only a limited area (200.*X0l 
acres) during any one year. To this determination is to be attributed! 
the falling otf in the revenue under the head of sales for 1883 and «U| 
subsequent years. 

Receipts foii Servicks Kexdrred. 

Receipts from the railways and tramways, water supply and sewwj 
age, and post and telegraphs constitute the bulk of the revenue frDB 
services, tlie balance under tliis head being made up cliiefly of duc»Asd 
fees of various kinds. 

The total revenue lias considerably increased of late years, and w 
also has the expenditure, the figures shown hoing nf>t wholly an inifJ 
of progress. The only services which can be considered as 6elf*ai» 
porting — that is to say, yielding sufficient revenue to cover w< 
expenses and interest on capital debt — aix; the railwjiys, trainwai 
metropolitan water supply and sewerage, and tlie Huntf r district 
supply, the first mentione^l showing a surplus for the year l'SyG-7 
an interval nf fifteen y^ars. The gross receipts received under the bmij 
of each service during the period 1895 to 1S97, were oa fi>llow : — 

Service. •1M15. fletOO. ftJIff. 

£ £ £ 

Railway! 1,310,793 2,866,012 a.OeMAJ 

Tramwavi 1«,180 290,515 "^ 

Vott ana Telegraphi — 

PoBtftjfe 2U.078 476.."«»n 

Kluctric Telegraph* 75.705 US,548 

Telephones ltj.926 2(*,W>o 

C'omnmMoa on money orden, etc 10,179 21,766 9.^ 

Wiiter yupuly and Sewerage — 

Mctropi^htan— Woter Supply 81,215 160.078 

Sewerage -13,432 84,453 

Hunter District Water Supply 11.342 19.845 

Public school fees S.i.lSSI 73.5HI 

Pilotage, harbour and light rates, and fees 25,710 6fi,259 

Mint receipts 6,854 14,333 I! 

MisceUancotis services 41,206 97,108 \0^\ 

Gross revenue from Serrices 2,016,809 4,3M«i90 4,5tA,^ 

Refunds 27.561 55,671 

Net revenue from Services 1,989,248 4,209,219 

* Six tuoaths ended SOlh June t Trelve nionttis ended autb June. 
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Tlie gross revenue derived annually from each of the principal services, 
Itiil the net revenue from all sources, from 1880 to 1897, were fts 
follow :- — 



T«w. 






Poftnnd 

Tele 



WftKr 

Supply 
and 

(Mctropo* 

IttAII Olid 

Hunter). 



Other 
Servloca. 



GroM 

ikcvetiue 

frniu 
Scrvioec 



Net Rv^'cuue 
Refunds. | frnni 
Scniccs. 



ISSO 


1,189,504 


isisi 


1 ArtMMi 


1882 


I,8"2.S.01I4 


ISSS 


2.081,128 


1884 


2.»t2,OI3 


18S5 


2,4fi2,fi01 


ISSO 


'.',.'W«>.fm2 


1S87 


2.5IO.rt3J 


ISSS 


2.7u9/2S0 


I8S9 


2.875,13.1 


1890 


3,01.1,021 


1891 


3,4:«l.283 


1892 


3,416,496 


1K03 


3.253,272 


IRM 


3. US, 720 


•IH95 


1, -154.973 


+ 1H96 


3.»r.«i.o27 


tl607 


3,367,552 



£ 


£ 


2R6,I3+ 




330,414 





358,. VJ5 




403,7114 




44?,!>«4 




472,564 




4SU,2lO 




.524,298 




582,909 


90.089 


597,088 


147.071 


620.894 


232,619 


64!?. 553 


245,821 


!i50,)i:i5 


255.641 


643,849 


275.954 1 


626,864 


275.h:{5 


3W),H8S 


13,), 989 


676, (i 68 


270,376 


706.120 


281,511 



118,384 

I;>l,977 
176,466 
181,810 
197,606 
203,208 
2M.U75 
21 1.273 
242.415 
301,573 
293.081 
2<M(.197 
26;j.ll3 
238.867 
233,416 
108,959 
251,219 
244.523 



1,594,082 
1.945,075 
2.31i.3.1»85 
2.666,732 
2.942.643 
3.16S463 
3,089.347 
.3,245,906 
3.054.693 
3,921,767 
4,1(^,415 
4,599,854 
4,585.885 
4.411.942 
4.284.8:*.-> 
2,016.809 
4,354,790 
4.599.706 



8,447 
14.743 
15,462 
17.045 

3'J.:W8 
39,648 
42.655 
44,138 
53.312 
55,6.30 
48,407 
57,422 
58,018 
50.925 
48.2(H 
27.561 
55,.J71 
41,080 



1,585,635 
1.9.30.332 

2,347,623 
2,649.687 
2.910.275 
3,128.815 
3,046.692 
.3,201,768 
3.601,381 
3,866, 137 
4,121,008 
4,542,432 
4..527.867 
4.361,017 
4,28*1,631 
1.989,248 
4.299,219 
4,558,620 



* Bix months ontlod ittith June, f Twelve monUi* ended aoth June. 



The net revenue just given ahfmld be rood with the rates per inbftbi- 
it for the same years, whicli will be found on page -^03. The 
income derived by the (ioverrimont of the country from services has, 
with little int«'iTuption, Ix^en st^'adily increasing; this, however, is only 
whftt would nutur-ally bo expected in a growing commutiityj but it is 
0«ttisfactory to he able to record that the income coruparetl with the 
population has also been fiiirly well sustained, the cheuk since 1892 
being aocduutcd for by the i^neral depression. It will be seen from 
the tJihk* on page 803 that tlie rate per head in 1890-7 was £3 lOs. Id,; 
in 1886, £3 2s. lO.L ; and in 1880, -£3 3s. Cytl The increase in the 
return fmiri servict'S is undoubtedly largely due to the construction 
of railways, from which three-fourths of such revenue are derived. 
Oompai-ed with the population, the value of the production of the 
colony is enonnous ; but as much of this ]»roduction is due to the 
largeness of the territory, and not directly to the lal>ours of those who 
(Kcupy it, its value will, under present conditions, cease to increaae at 
the same rate as does the population; and, moreover, as the ravDnue 
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from serried*? natumlly d^'pniclH upon the amount of production, the ni» 
p>er iiilmliitHiit will not only cerise to increase, but will ultimately <lecl 

Willi the t'xct'ption of ^4k niih« of privatn milwaya, Aud 6^ di 
private tramways, the Bervices under these iieud^ are those of 
atlministrfLtion. Acoordiiif^ to a statement in tho Au»Htor-<iei 
Report for ISUI, the Railway service yielded a small net profit, after 
all expenses had ht-en met, in 1881 and 1882. Since those periddft dit 
net revenue did not equal the intei'est payable until the year ISUC-T, 
when a auiplus of jC27,lli7 over working expenses and ioteivAt im 
secured. 

It will be noticeable tliat during 1 896-7 the revenue from both aerricrs 
incroaacd ; hut as the expenditure alKO shows an increase. i^ 
to the country was not so great as the hgurea would aj , . 
show. The tramways in I8S8 |mid only 1"98 per cent, ; in ISUiI iiiiii 
1803 the net protit equalled 5*2^ and 501 per cent, retpectively ; wliiJe 
in 1894 it declined to 4*07 per cent., and for the year ended Jnof. 
1897, a further decline to 398 was experienced. The questions of rut- 
way and ti-aiuway carnin;^K and expenditui'e ore dealt with at In^ 
in tho chapter on internal communication. 

The collections under the head of water supply and seweirage uicbd« \ 
tho returns of tho Hoards operatinjc^ in the metropolitan arm nnd intW 
Hunter River district. These Boards form part of the local jgofcthr 
ment scheme, and it is an open (juestion whether the nx'eipts axd 
expenditure connected with them should \m included in the gwwnl 
account. The loans from which tlie works have \)e^n con*iiru<S«l 
however, form part of the public debt ; and the inl4?rest |Miyahl« i>- 
therefure, ri^ditly included as an item of the general accounts. 

The Metropolitan Board was established in 1888, and th« Huiiwr 
District BiKird in 1892. The operations of the Boards are mort; foDf 
•dealt with in the chapter dealing with Jocal government. 

The receipts from the Post, Telegraph, and Money Order srrntt* 
have increa-sed year by year, but so also has the expenditnrw. TV 
total receipts for the year ended iXecember, 1896, acconling to tfc* 
Departmental returns, were £833,941 ; and the RXppndit''*v. w^i 
;£872,4T1, showing a loss on the year's transactions of 
If to this be added ;£32,182, the interest payable on tli»- • > 
buildings, and JC35,579, the interest on the cost of const nj«-ti"iJ •'i 
telegraph lines, the total loss durmg 1896 will be found U* iLin"'^:: 
to XI0f;,291. 

These sen'ices are, as far as j>ossible, conducted on coniBwniil 
principles ; nevertheless the desire of tho Government to extCT)4 fc 
facilities of both the jKwt and the t<'legraph to every part i>f the coJcof 
has led to an expenditure which has in each year been in exceas of tf« 
receipts. It is quite possible that the jtrinciple of atTording the hrnf*£ 
of j)Ostal and telegraphic communiaition to every district in 'Svw St«t^ 
Wales would bo adhered to eren if the system ultimately faiJtd l*| 
become self supporting. 
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The balance of tlie revenue collected under the head of services 
bonnista of fees of ollice, public school fecfi, pilotage aiid Imrbour dues, 
other items. The revenue derived fnim these services, however, is 
]y nomicLAl, aH the cofet of the work performed in nearly »n'ery 
faj exceeds the receipts. The gru^s amount received under each 
ead during die year endtnl 30th Jane, 1897, was :^ 

£ 

Feea of office 96,9fi5 

Public euhool feva 74.400 

PUoiagu aud harbour dues 57.141 

Other fe©B 17.011 



Tfital 



€244.523 



General Miscellaneous Receipts. 

All items which cannot rightly be placed under one of the three great 
ies are grouped under the heading uf "General Miscellaneous 
iptB," the chief of which are " Rents, exclusive of land," ** Fines and 
itures," "Balances, transfers, and repayments," and similar accounts, 
le gross amount received under eo^h of the main sul>-heatla, and the 
kroHB and net revenue received under the general head, for 1680 and 




pabsequent years, were as shown bel 


jw : — 








r ■■ 


Rents 
ofljuu). 


rorfalfeuim 


BAlB&OCt. 

Trunfu>, 

Mid 

niootik 


OtlMtr 
iUaMUuiv 

BwQfpta. 


Oma 
RovtrQUb 

from 
MianelUno- 

mm 
Baocipli. 


Reftunla. 


Not 

froiu 

om 
UacaipCiL 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1880 


.^7,337 


12,371 


55,048 141,662 


246.418 


10.056 


QStK.'ieS 


18S1 


53,785 


14,416 


10,588 83.262 


171.051 


14.014 


l.'>7.037 


1 1882 


55.476 


17,072 


60,.'^ 96,711 


229,845 


18,015 


211.a30 


1883 


45,781 


19.7U8 


64.686 125,567 


255,832 


24,212 


231.620 


1884 


53,185 


21,344 


48.477 


145,744 


26S.750 


21,980 


246,770 


1885 


51,258 


22,007 


68,600 


147,877 


289,802 


14,111 


275,691 


1886 


50,502 


20,155 


60,180 


U7.O20 


247.863 


16.204 


231 .659 


2887 


51,095 


18,355 


61,427 


162,483 


293,360 


14,(>3I 


278,729 


188S 


M.073 


18,026 


53,016 


146.3.Hn 


28I..'i03 


5.4r« 


276.068 


1889 


66,825 


15,378 


110,839 


i:i7,4U0 


330,442 


6.276 


:i24,i(Ui 


1890 


55,652 


15,808 


68,000 


194,241 


333,791 


1I.7H6 


321,995 


18»1 


70.04,1 


19,537 


44,481 


118,690 


253,3.'il 


I5.0M 


238,317 


1892 


98,271* 


18.7(»8 


36,.M)2 


97.881 


261.370 


6.499 


244.871 


1893 


88,337 


17.774 


54,669 


93.179 


253. 9a9 


8.755 


24.-.,204 


1694 


81,. 164 


13,0.33 


87,.'W2 


121,146 


;*03,62.-| 


6.8ri7 


2lH>,li68 


♦1895 


42,.S83 


7.415 


35.743 


8)1,5S2 


166.123 


3.320 


162,803 


+J89B 


89,804 


18,029 


11X),512 


100,892 


315,2I»7 


9,600 


305,697 


1-1897 


92.749 


15,743 


45.638 


121,660 


275.790 


22,167 


253,623 




• Six mon 


Ltu coded SU 


Ui June, t 


Twelve tuon 


lhsend«l» 


tth June. 





i 
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Heads of Expenditurr. 

The following table gives the net expemlituro under the more izuporU&l 
heads for each financial year since 1S80. The amounts given herewiiK 
as well as those shown on puge 8G2, are exclusive of transactions ondef 1 
'* AdvanceH made," whicli, as mentioned previously, are not items d 
expenditure in the proper sense of the term : — 









Net Expenditure on— 






Tew. 


lUUwayv 

and 


PoHt&nd 
tclcvT»ptui 


Wftter 

fiU)jpljBDd 

Sewerftj(« 

(Mctro- 

pollt&nani] 

Hunter). 


Pnblfe 
Inat rue- 
lion. 


Ifito^rwt on 

J'ublic Debt 
(Funded ftud 
Uiifiuidod). 


Othcd- 
Serricea. 




iHsn 

1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1SS8 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
•1805 
+1806 
+1897 


£ 
790,086 
730,181 
1,015.803 
1,425.800 
1,555.955 
1,689,917 
1,670.170 
1.658.724 
1,781,876 
1.768,474 
2.013,451 
2.325,712 
2,120.177 
1,K68.21»3 
1,712,515 
864,013 
1.848,749 
1,800.027 


£ 

387.147 
406.473 
429, WW 
489,013 
525,001 
657.096 
591.058 
613,354 
593,437 
604,370 
625.015 
669.390 
7:i2,829 
751,443 
733,042 
385,176 
726.557 
700,905 


£ 

16,536 
38,IfW 
« 1.282 
64,65tl 
70,492 
79.566 
75.12G 
39.681 
74.869 
69,665 


£ 
400,740 
587,578 
623.701 
737,969 
827.290 
762.599 
751,021 
728.H35 
683,883 
707,211 
727,910 
770,813 
8.1S.543 
Ka'».330 
738.410 
391,339 
758.199 
707,111 


£ 

685,094 

685,639 

766,398 

8;M.I45 

I,012.:i22 

1,262,684 

1,549,679 

1.643.522 

1.702.595 

1. 760.274 

1,837,656 

1,874.616 

1,715.096 

2.440.326 

2,25.'».255 

1.133,566 

2.202.997 

2,267,861 


£ 
3.196.&48 
3.215.S7S 

3,31l».ii27 

4. or.:*, 441 

4,206, fi2» 
4.0H2,824 
4,2U7.:14» 
4.340.4K2 
3.713.«Kft* 
4.1*-*2.1»47 
3.y'2'J.3.'>5 
4.360.419 
4,434,274 
3.986.7«t 
3.604.358 
2.030,524 
3,851.686 
3,595,156 


s.4Mjl| 

9.oorw 

9.21 4.« 
9.I4IM9 



Htx iitoiiths ended 3l>lh June. 



t Twohu month* tuidod aoth Jntte. 



It will be noticed that the annual expenditure for the servi* 
has, generally speaking, increjised ; the revenue has likewi. 
but not in a corresponding ratio. To establish tlie relative jM.«sil 
each, it will be necciwarv to place the accounts side by ud^. 
6gures given for th*^ public debt apply only to interest expt^aditm*: 
the amount paid for retlt'iuptioiis, which in point of volume is uni»- 
pfirtant. and the 0Kp»?nditure incurred in the maita^TUfut w^ 
iuHcription of stock in Loudon, including the payment of dividends if* 
includcfi under the hciul of ** Othrr Services." Tlio fidlin^ir (tff in tb* 
expenses of the public debt in 1892 was due to the non-incluaiiui ul t^l 
sum of £288,750 paid in London during September of that year. IV 
advice of this was received by the Treasury too lute to adiidt of ik 
amount being chargwl to the year mentioned, and the exptenditun* ^' 
1893 wa» in consequence correspondingly increased. 
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Expenses of General Government. 

the tigurea already given of the revenue of the colony, it will 
been noticed that the amount received on account of services 
ired — that is, the f.'Hi-niaitj'S of the railways, the tniniways, the 
r supply, and other departments — is included in the jt^rneral mvpnue, 
is almost a matter of necessity so long as the expenditure includes 
ftst ou the public debt incun-ed to promote theso services. Aa a 
iquence of this system. t!ie annual cost of maintaining the services 
red to is also included in tlin expenditure. The iigures given oc 
874 do not admit of a ready distinction being made between these 
duds of expenditure ; biit as the information is necessary for the right 
rstaiiding of the jmhlic accounts, the following statement has been 
iled. It shows the progn^ss of expenditure »is classitied under 
headings— ordinary expenditure of general government, including 
est on capit;il liability of services conuectetl therewith ; and expen- 
e oa services practically outside tlie administration of general 
mment, such as railways, tramways, the Metroi>olitan and Hunter 
•ict water supply and Heweroge, and the interest ou capitid liability 
eh of the services enumerated. The figures for the period from 1887 
197, and the rates per inhabitant, are as follow : — 



F Net Expenditure. 


U On General Ooronmieiit. 


On ScmcBS pnurUcaUjr onUlde Ooneral 
GtiYonineBt 


' TOUL 


Por Inh»blt«nt. 


Total. 


Per InhabitonU 


k £ 


£ s. (1. 


£ 


£ 8. d. 


f G.012,290 


5 19 8 


2,977,627 


2 19 4 


8 6,293.763 


5 2 3 


3.198,203 


3 1 9 


9 6.735,473 


5 7 7 


3.265,971 


3 1 3 


r».6IG,Ki4 


5 1 11 


3.597.845 


3 5 4 


'1 6.113,186 


5 6 11 


3,952,420 


3 9 1 


-2 0,267,810 


5 6 1 


3.663.601 


3 2 


3 6,0a3.H43 


4 19 3 


3,927.810 


3 4 10 


4 5,548,131 


4 9 8 


3.630,575 


2 IS 8 


t5 3,046,342 


2 8 8 


1.797.957 


] 8 3 


16 5,863,3><> 


4 11 9 


3.659,672 


2 17 3 


(7 5.412,400 


4 3 5 


3,728,225 


2 17 G 



• six monthii ended 3iHh June. t Twclrc tnoiitha ciitfcd 30th June. 
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Uuder the heading of the expenses of general government ftrft 
cludptl civil, niilitar}', ami Ifgal expenditure, and the cost of tlie poft 
and telegraph services, education, and such piihlic works as ore am- 
■utructed out of the ordinary revenue, also the interest payable wheir tit 
'oceeds of loans have i»een urtp<l to defray the cost irf thejr (xmstractiua. 
The expenditure p>er head of populution on aoci>unt of souie of tfca> 
aervioea, viz., postal and t^lcgrjiphic, educational, and others of I 
iiiijiortance, ha& either bi<<*n stationary or declining. 

TJu) geneiul tendency in progreasive .communities is for the cart 
government per inhabitant to decline as population increases; ti» 
operation of this law is traceable in the figures just given. During tb» 
perioti embraced in the statement, tiie eust of g»>veniment haa var'ed 
between X4 9s. 8d. and £5 19s. 8d., the years with the least expendilBIf 
per inhabitant being 1?*D4, 189G, and 1H97, and that with the htghoS, 
1887. Tlie position of the Statn as the constnictor of small )oed 
works prevent,s that decrease in the ex[>enses of general governmral 
^hich is so desirable, and the absence of a law placing the i^osi^innbility 
ipon the districts concerue<J has necessitated the ex|»emlitun^ of largi 
sums upon works only locally important and not strictly chargi-aUc to 
the public revenue. 



SPKCIAL SrSPENSE AOCOUKTS. 

The Centeftuial Park and the General Post Office New Street ResiunfK 
tion Accountii liave been made Special Suspense Accounts. The foniwr 
was first operated upon during 18S7, and continued part of th<* Cim- 
Kolidated Revenue Fund Account till 1894, when it was placed in 
suspense; and the latter was opened in 1890, and Ibnned part of tbt 
Bame account till 1892, when it wiiH similarly dealt with. Tljo Ceut»- 
nial Park account was est&blii)hed \inder the Centenary Celebration Act 
of 1887, and the other account under an Act passed in 1889, which mtt 
amended in 18912. The first-mentioned Act provided for rrsuiaplioflo^ 
a large area of land cU«e to Sydney, 640 acres of which were to be ■( 
apart for the Centennial Park, and the residue to \ye sold and the pro- 
ceetls of the sale used in ri'ducing the ex|M;nditure incurred for thf 
Park. Tlie hitter Act provided for the resumjition of certain ftrMslsri 
the widening and j^reueral improvement of the street facing the flnninili 
Post Ofiice. The balance of the lanrl not re<juired for puUUo pttr)i«v< 
was t-o be sold, and the proceeds of sales set against the expexuUtnitt 
incurred for resumptions and alterations. 

It will he noticed in the subjoined table that no sales Iwre 
effected under the Centennial Park Account ; the arCA available 9^ 
disposal, however, was prepare<l for sul»di vision during 1895. Undffl 
the other Account a portion of the land has been sold, and the baUitf^ 
which occupies a very choice position, is being held pending « inOI* 
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flftroaraUe time for dispoaal. The large orerdFaft to each account was 
temporarily met from the trust funds. The position of each account on 
the 30th June, 1897, was as follows : — 



Toas. 


Centennial Park 
Account. 


OeoenI Poit Office New Street 
KeeamptiDD Acoount 




Faymente. 


ReceiptiL 


Payments. 


1887 
1888 


£ 
20,285 

66,785 

56,913 

26,250 

27,561 

1.617 


£ 


£ 


1889 


1 




1801 

I8B2 
18% 


5,81t 

24 

27,216 

102,523 


159,648 
177,730 » 

87,815 
29,947 


1894 




16.047 

132,92» 

696 


*1895 




•M896 


24,961 




1-1887 




25 










224,372 


135,674 


604,837 


Dr, Balance £ 


Dr £469,263 



* ffix numttu ended 80th June. f Twelve montha ended SOth June. 



Teust FuNDa. 

The Trust Account forms a very important division of the public 
finances, not only from the nature of the transactions and the volume 
of aiCGumulated funds, but also by reason of the manner in which the 
accounts are operated upon in conjunction with the general finances of 
the colony. To show the growing importance of the Trust Account, the 
fallowing table has been compiled. In 1871 the amount at credit was 
iE213,340 ; in 1881, £1,671,183; in 1891, £4,997,055 ; at the close of 
1894, £6,544,001 ; on the 30th June, 1896, the very large amount of 
£7,657,741 — an increase in a year and a half of £1,113,740; and 
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on the 30th June, 1897, the sum of X8,672,742, a further incre«»< 
jei,015,001 :— 



Vow. 


Amount. 


Yew. 


AnKmnt. 


Tew. 


Anwmiii> 




£ 




£ 




£ 


1871 


213,340 


1880 


1.100.130 


1889 


3,175.484 


1872 


32l.7(i6 


1881 


1,071,183 


1890 


3,381.992 


1873 


472,437 


1882 


l,HS4.899 


1891 


4,907,055 


1874 


630.A9B 


1883 


2,200,890 


1802 


4,53*>,756 


1875 


757.009 


1884 


2,384,4*40 


1893 


0,859,503 


1870 


S54,r.71 


1885 


2.r>ir>.no 


1894 


6,544,001 


1877 


1,(K>I5.425 


1886 


2.702,48B 


•1895 


7.025,660 


1878 


lf()0,284 


1887 


2.731, rafi 


•1899 


7.657,741 


1879 


986,729 


1888 


3.172.056 


•1897 


8.672,742 



* SOtii June. 

Tlie accounts of which the sum of ;£8,G72,742 at cretlit at the micUfe] 
of U?97 18 the ftggrogate, are of a niiRcellaneou.s character, the 
being the Government Savings Bank Account of -£4,4.'J6,737 ; the 
of tlie Sii\-ings Bank of New South Wales, X2,165,00fl ; the CivQ 
Superannuation Account, X-ioOjlSO ; the Master in Equity's A( 
je362,S8S, and the Railway Sboren Account of X240,982. A 
list of tlio various accounts will be found on page 879, The 
accounts are of two kinds — those openetl with the Treaisury by drpsfP 
nientiil amiugeineut or pursuant to the provisions uf an Act of 
lA^gi.slutur*', iiiu\ voluntary deposits by puhlic bodies or companies. 
grciiL bulk of the accounts are of the first kind, comprising XG.Sf 
or ni'arly TT) per cent, of the gross total; the vohintary deposits amountl 
tti X2, 160,000, the it«nis making up the total being the dopobit 
Savings Bank of New South Wales of X2,1G5,000 alroiwly meof 
and the acciiunt of the William Roberts bequest, amounting to Jtfji 

The existence of a large account upon which tlie Treasury is fit* MJ 
operate has bt*cn of no little asaistAnce to the Consolidated Revc 
times past ; in fact, the Trust Funds furui a strong reserve on wl 
Government may fall back in time of need. The great bulk 
funds bears interoHt, whether invested or not; but the fmwer to uj« 
funds enables the Government to etTect a saving of interest, as jiiiifli») 
acct>umitHlation from the banks could not be obtained under sscil 
fiELVourablo conditions. At the same time, it cannot be denied tliill 
existence of the funds has been a strong temptation to extr«i 
as without them it would not have been p<.is«ihle to have had ib«~lHf>] 
excess of expenditure over revenue that has become so marked 
of public tinaucing since li*85. 

As will l)o seen on page 880, a sum of ,£2,477,584 was adriB^I 
from the Trust Funds for the ]}ur]iose of taking up Treasunr BidfJ 
in aid of Revenue, while the lulvances to tl^e Special Suspense Accousk] 
were X693,635. Against these advances, however, must \v pUiTnt uej 
Credit Balance of the Consotidated Revenue Fund, viil, XI 14,445. 
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_ The trust funds may be divided into two classes — those comiug under 
the provisions of the Audit Act, and subject to the direct operations of 
the Treasury ; and those not subject to that Act, and operated upon by 
the officers in whose uaine« they stand. Unlike the accounts belonging 
to the first-named chxss, the funds not subject to the Audit Act do not 
technically form part of tlie public account ; nevertheless, for general 
convenience they are used in the General Banking Account. The dis- 
tinctiofu between the two classe^i of accounts has Wen maiJitained iu the 
following table, which also shows how the various funds stood invested, 
and the amount at credit on tbo 30th June, 1897 : — 



F\ind. 



Amount 
ftt 

owiit. 



DiatrlbuUon. 



Amount 

Inverted 

in Uovem* 

tiienl 

Securities. 



Amoant uninvested. 



On whioh 
Interest 

iapoJd. 



Od wbkh 
Interc«fc U 
not paid. 



Subjoct to Audit Act. 



Civil Servk-p Suporaiiiiufttioii Account <48 Mc. Na S4).. 

Ptiblii- liiittrinHinii Endowtimiit AoctiUiiL 

Polici; FUjwatiI rniiil 

Police Sup<-nuinuaiion Fund 

Tract Uoncyt Ai-count , 

Bpedftl Pcpoifits Aocmintr— 

Go\'ernircnt. Savlnns Bwik Arcounl 

Hnvin^ Tlank of N'uw South WkImi Deiiosit Account 
AMumncc Fund, Heal yrniwrty Art (2(1 Vic. Ko. 9) 

RaUwftjr Construction Store Account 

HiulwEiy Store* Acoiiint 

PeqN--tual Tm»t«* CoDipnnj CUmU«it> 

Pemuuient Truatcw Coinpany o( New South Wolm 

(Limittd) 

MunlHpKl Council ot Sj-dney Sinking Fund (50 Vic. 

No. 13) 

Other Spedd DopMi t4 



Total. lUbJcct to Audit Act 8,060,81)6 4,633,«30 a,IIM.463 



£ 

4&I),1M) 
lf»&,01(J 

I. Mi, 43) I 
102.44A 

S4U,Mt2 
20,<)00 

20,000 

2B.B0T 
260,877 



£ 
83S,0M> 
I(tt,872 



S,7W.«IT 
iio.ano 

* sb',66o 

20.000 

6,600 
11.000 



113,100 



043,370 
2,ld&,0OU 



10.007 
14,787 



102,44& 

Mo.oaa 



SSArMO 



Not mibjcct to Audit Act. 



iDway lx«n R«dpmiiiloti Fund 

law South WkIcn l.O'^l Stock Huik'Tiiiition Kuiul 

?fcw South WftJe* 1.02.1 St<x-k Hwlcmi.tion l-'uiid 

TrtMUf)' MoiM Withdrawa] Account 

Colonial Treuiircr'tt— 

Maator In ICquity Account , 

Carotcir uf Inu-*tat« Estates Account 

Master in Liimill-,v Aixouiit .*...■ 

Ke)rl8lraT In llonkniptry Account 

ProthonoUrj" Aocourit 

Ite^trar of rrobiites Account 

Total, not Rubjcct to Audit Act 

Grind total £ 



75,000 

1S.WH 

14.817 

tlO 



C7,9flO 

6A,:>S8 

1.0S3 

e,3S8 

0.0£1 



O0A.O44 



»,t[72,T42 



31S,S54 



«,M2,1M 



80,118 
07,&M 

17,804 
l.ftSS 

" 9,im 



183,131 



3,130,S84 



7&.000 

1K.S04 

14,617 

110 



106.360 



093,905 



860 
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With the excrrption of n portion of the Rnm (ieposited m tbe Tntsany 
by the SaviruTs Bank uf New ^^tIth Wales, & f^eneral rate of i pvr tvA 
was allowed to 31st December, I^IH, nn lUl funds entitled to iBMnft 
On the 1st January, 1895, tl*e riite was reduced to 3 per cent, w 4I 
accounts except tliose on which the oM rates could not bemitemdtiUtit 
terms of the existing arrangomentsliad expired. 

The table just gi\'en does not, however, fully illustrate Uw mtmm 
which the tnipt funds have been put ; the following fipures are naccaBV 
to the proper understanding of an important phase of the public aocooAK 
On the 30tl» June, 1S97, of trust funds there were invested in— 

£ 

Debcntnres, Stock, and Miscellaneous Securities 2.383^375 

Treasury Billa 2,477»5S4 

Fixed DcxKMitB in Banks ....^.,„ 450,000 

Advauct!fl t3 r«Tcnne to cnnble General Post OfTioe 
New Street Resumption and Centennial i'ark 

Accounts to be kept la suipenae 603^*^^ 

Advanced to Oencral Loan Aoconnt 1.500.(100 

Uaed for general pnrpooea 1,1GB,14S 

Total £8»672,74« 

As shown in a foregoing table, no interest is paid on £691^ 
belonging to trust accounts deposited with the Treasury j whilst on ti« 
£4,'860,959, In debenture stock »tid Treasury bills, the annual pajnaot 
ia il67,094, or at the nvte of £3 Ms. 9d. per cent. 

The distribution of the fund on the 30th June, 1R97, aeoocdHg U 
the rates of interost, was aa follows : — 



fiocuriUei, etc 


Bate of Zstaml per ewt. per mn. 


3 


« 


s 


IMA 


Treasury* Bills iu aid of Revenue... 


2,089.084 


£ 

388,500 

403,249 
1.147,280 


£ 
d.'7«> 


< 


Fumled Stock- 
New South Wales, i per eenta 
Kew South Wales V\m^mi 

(56 Vic, No. 1) 


St^' 




iJtiM 


New South Wales Funded 

(5H Vic No 1*1 


Stook 


S0,000 

SftO.OOO 

20,000 

150.000 




New South Wales Funded 
(59 Vic. No. 6) 


Stock 




wM 


New Sooth Wales l{h.>4 Stock 




^M 


1926 „ 




224,400 
131.2UO 


wM 


Del>eutnroa 




SS 


Uninvested bearing interest 


3.005.2S0 


3.]SUi 






W»IU>U**- 


Total , „ 


5,674,373 


iS,21H,:W 


0,700 


7.»7^Tn 
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is the pi-actice of the Treasury to place at fixed dei>osit the 

rtion of the tnist funds not investwi and hold in excess of ii^iniedinte 

airements ; the amount so deposited was .£450,000, \-iz., £300,000 

th the Hank of New South Wales, and £150,000 with the City Bank 

f Sydney. According to the rates allowed, the amount of interest 

aid on these deposits was £8,250 ; the rates, however are liable 

1 l>e vane<l according to the state of the working account of the 

rust funds. The tobtl amount of interest received by the Treasury 

iduring the year ended June, 1897, on fixed deposits and other 

luvestnients was £18,690, nearly the whole of which was earned by 

[iiioneys belonjpng to the Trust Account. 

All trust funds under the Audit Act reraainin;? unclaimed for a 
period of two years, and bal-inces of intestate and probate estates un- 
fclaimed after a hipse of six years, are transferred and surrendered to the 
Consolidatetl Revenue, and no person «m legally claim inoncya so dealt 
w^ith ; nevertheless, the Treasury invariably recognises and pays in all 
iCBses where an otherwiso valid claim can be shown. The amount tnins- 
ferrod to the Consolidated Revenue for each of tlic last ten and a half 
^ears is given below ; the figures ai-e gross, as the sum refunded cannot 
be g:ivenr but this is by no means considerable in any one year : — 



Vwr. 


Amount. 


Year. 


Aiuonnt. 




£ 




£ 


1887 


18.247 


1893 


15.194 


IA86 


22.101 


1894 


12,660 


1880 


52,735 


M895 


18,017 


18SK) 


a),fi07 


■HHSm 


,^5,27tt 


1801 


lO.TlS 


+1897 


21,58a 


1S92 


13.767 







Rbt BianthR undpd Aflth June. 



t Tnelve rnonthn cmlcfl SOOi Jinic. 



LoAV ApPnOPRIATIONS. 

AH items of expenditure to be provided for by loan are authorised 
nder an Appropriation Act, in the same manner as tho ordinary 
bcpeniiiture chargeabh; to tho general revenue ; a separnte Act, however, 
bust be passed before the money so appropriated can be lawfully 
borrowed. There is a further restriction to the expenditure of money, 
Whether from loans or revenue, in the operation of the Public Works 
kct of 1888. Under the provisions of this Act, the question of the 
kdvisability of carrying out all works estimateti to cost more than 

£20,000, except those connected with military and naval defence and 
e maintenance of rriilwnys, is referred by resolution of the Legislative 
IhjHsembly to the Parliamentary Standing Committee apixnnti!d durin;^ 
|)e firnt Session of each Parliament. The Committee investigates ancl 
3k 
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reports to Parliatncnt, and the Assembly by rfwilution decln-res wli4W 
it is expedient or not to carry out the proposed work : aiid if tW 
declaration is in the aftirmativo, a Bill embodying such resolution luiw 
be passed before the authorisation is sbsolut*. The Loan Act of 1^9' 
authorised the raising of a loan of XI, 988, 152 for services ahovn in 
subjoined table :— 






Senict*. 



Anion t — 



For which For wh ich 

noprfwi»iofi t» ppnvliion la 

Tiiulu ror ' truultf lor 

SUikiiif; KiuxL Siiikine Fund. 



Bailwaya — 

Kxisting Linos 

Constractiuii Branch 

Tramways— 

Kxiftting LiQeB 

ConBtruutioii 



Harbours and Rirera 

SeweragD Construction 

Metropolitan Water SupplyandSewcrage 

Government Architect .■ 

Roada and Bridges 

Department of Mines — 

Water Knppliee for Minor Town* 

fihips 

Acconimodation House, JenolauCavea 
Agricultural CoUeges 

Deportnicut of Public IiiBtniotion — 
Public Schools anil Sites 

MisceUnneoua Services — 

Telegraphs and Telephones 

Military Works 

Other Services .„....,.. 



Total for Worka. 



.•WW. 000 
305.175 

20,000 
50.(KH» 

361,550 

22,580 
142,250 
163.250 
137.6fK) 



lo.ono 

3,900 



60,000 
AO.OOO 



30.796 



58,460 
50,751 



5,D(X) 



9»,540 
fi,100 



1.616,306 



104,047 



*T\> meet 5 per cftut. Behentnres due 180S 

Total Loans Authorised during 1897 .. 



Tfc will ho seen that provision is made for rcdewning i 
the proposed loan by a sinking fund. Tbis pnnuiple of 



aai,i 

fio.du 

383,M 

142,33P 



saoo 

3tX00» 



LSldKC 



in,* 



i.».ut 






I 


^^^^^^r^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l 


■ 


^^M 




■^^^^^^1 


B^^" LOAN APPROPRIATIONS. 883 1 

fntai revenue has beea applied to exfjenditure on works or aervifes H 
whose value will disappear by the time the loan out of the proceeds of 1 
vhich thoy were constructed falls due. 1 
The Loan Appropriations for each year from 1875 to 1807 Ave given ■ 
in tlw subjoined table, tlu* amounts proixwed to be expended on public H 
•works being distitiguiiilicd fi*om tbuso required for redemption of pre- ^^H 
-vions loans : — ^^^| 


Tmt. 


Amonnt »attaoriw(W- ^^^^ 


t-'or PtiUlc Worlw For RednupUoD 


^^H 


1875 

1876 
1S77 
I87H 


£ 


£ 


■ 


2,236,(J00 
1.120,000 


....,,_ 


2.236,000 ^^1 

1,120.000 ^H 


187 

18S< 
18S 


9 
J 
1 


7.352.768 
].262,(K)0 
8,807,500 

"i,mi',m 

U..S88,.S03 


7,352.768 ^H 
1.262.000 ^^M 
8,807,500 ^^H 





1882 

1863 

IStil 

1885 

^^ 1886 

^m 1887 

^H 1888 

^m 1889 

^M 1891 
^H 1802 
^H 1893 
^H 1S94 

^H ia<»6 





3,000.000 ^^1 
14,388,303 ^^M 


3,11.3,393 




3,115,303 ^H 




3,641,305 
4..366.696 
4,982,957 

4,OfJO,000 
4,414,568 
M30,800 
1,690,062 
1,5.15,200 
2,205.376 
1,810.952 


l,.390,00O 

723,200 

2,038.800 


5,031.905 ^^1 

5,089,890 ^^M 
7,021,757 ^H 
4,000.IK)0 ^^H 

4.414.56S ^^H 
879.H06 ^^M 
2.522.<}(J2 ^^H 
2.5:^2.600 ^^M 
2.271,376 ^^M 
l,V88.i52 ^^M 




40,000 

,S32.(KK1 

S)77„4WJ 

65.800 

177,200 


W ^m 

Loan Appropriations are invariably in excess of the amount actually ^M 
required for expenditure, and it has frequently happened that beyond B 
obtaining Parliamentary sitnctiun no fuitlier action lia« been taken in H 
regard to loans authorised Ut be raised, and the last statement of public H 
accounts shows ttmt loans to the extent of some thirteen millionH were H 
ftuthorised, the bulk of which will in all proliability never be issued. ^^^M 

m Loan Account. ^^M 

1 The Jjnsn account was not established until 1853, although the B 
1 «yBtem of raising money by loans was intrnducod as early as 1842. 1 
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nntices for immigration purposes, were raified oa the aecnrttT of 
Land, or, as it wiis calletl, the Territorial Revenue ; Irat only 
was rtHleemeil from that source, the balance being nuule a i 
the Consolidated Revenue, and as such eventually included in the 1. 
Account under the head of Redemptions. From 1853 to 1870 
proceeds of Irmns were paid into and formed part of the Coi 
Revenue Fund ; but during the year last mentioned a 
principle was introduced, and a separate account was opened apart 
Revenue for each loan floated, while the amount then at cretlit of 
old liXkUH continued to be operated upon in conjunction with the Revrni 
Account until 1^91, when the acc<mnt was finally closed. The sys 
of separate Loan Accounts continued for ubimt nino years ; liul 
1879, under authority of the Loan Fund Amalgamation Act, the tui 
separate Loan Funds then existing were merged into one "Ii«d' 
Loan Account," int*! which also the proceeds of all loans 
rilsetl were to be t)aid. The present system is open to Lechnical o\ 
i'uin, as it admits of tlie expenditure of money on services for which u 
loan has been raised ; but it has the great merit of saving interest, 
renderiuf^ unnocessaiy the raising of loans when the Treasury has 
sums in hand, the proceeds of former loans. 

The following fi^^ures sliow the amount of loans raised from thr 
mencement of the Loan Account to the 30th June, 1897, And 
proceeds availablB for expenditure : — 

Trcaaury Bills, Dehenturcn. Inscribed and Funded Stock 

frold from 1842to30th JuDK, 1897 £7B,240,(f:^ 

Discount, booaa, and chargcii 2,S3(i.7<t 

Kct amount realised £73,103^17 

Add net amount tr&nafert-ed from Consolidated Kevenue to 

make gootl Amnnnt short- rai.«!ed ICH.WT 

Add amount otlvanccd from Couaolidated Revenue I,50(i.i0) 



Less proceeds of old loans not includefl iu Loan Account ... 

Sewerage Works taken over from Municipal Councils, Ash* 
field and North Sydney 



£75,031 .XH 

724.:ff 

5,8W 



730.6» 



Sum available for expenditure £74.300. 

The use to which the sum jnst stated was put is shown in the fulk*-! 
in;^ table. It will be obsened that a sum of XlJ.59o,K10 for red< 
of luans is included in the total ; this amount was not, of oi 
item uf expenditure, hut its inclusion ia necessary to fully axxxwDt 
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the total uf X74,300,691, in which the original loans as well as the 
redemption loans were included : — 

Expended on — £ 

Railways 38,412,306 

Tnuoways l,S*il.493 

Telegraphs and Telephones y;i5,3i>6 

Water Supply and Sewerage..... , 7,7S6,5H4 

WharveB 1.479,760 

Docks 319,051 

Harbours and Eivers 2.200,220 

PaUUc BuiUliogs 2,000,774 

Roads and Bridges . 989,673 

Fortifications and MiliUry Works 1,242,006 

Immigration / ...,u 1&4.430 

Public Instruction— School Buildings, etc 403,S20 

Works in Queeualand prior to separation 49,835 

£58,54^^174 

Reilcmptions— 

Loans redeemed from Proceeds of New Loiina... £11.305,130 

Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue paid off. 1,200,000 

12,595,130 

Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue current ... 2,477,684 

Credit Balance of Loan Account on 30th June, 1896 682,803 

Total (as aliowu on previous page) £74,300,601 

It will l>c spen that out of the total amount of £58,545,174 shown 
In the al>ove statpment, ,£50,795,400, or 87 per cent, has Ix-en ex]>endetl 
on directly productive works yielding or capable of yielding' i*evenue 
towards meeting the charges for interest Besides the sum ju8t referred 
to, £G.li63,387 luis been spent 011 other works of a perrimuent nature, 
Vucli us rouds atid hridpey, iniprfivcraenta to harbours and rivers, light- 
bouses, sfliools, and public buiUiings, which, though not directly pro- 
ductive, have been undertaken for the development of tho resources 
of the colony, and for facilitating settlement. The balance of 
^58,r»45,I74, viz., £1,480,291, has been expended on unproductive ser- 
vice**, the items V»eing .£1,242,006 for furtili wit ions and military works, 
£49,SDij fur public works in Queensland prior to separation, and 
.£194,430 for tho ])roniotion of inniiigralion. The figures last given 
represent tho expenditure on inimif^ratiou under reH|)onsible goverii- 
inent, prior to the assumption of which £724,7^3 was expendwl on this 
«er>"ice, making a total exj»enditure ot' X919,163 for the eucoumgement 
of immigration. 
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The loan expenditare on account of the various services from 1893 to 
1896 was as follows: — 



Head or Servlcv. 



189S. 



'RiUlway* 

Tnamy 

T«leurai>hy uiii TelephonM 

VftLter sopplv uid 8«w«nffe— 

M6tro]io[lUn , 

Hnnter L^Utrict 

Ooantry Townf and Ulniiur Town 

Bfalp* 

Birwcnucr— 

McCrY>)>ontAn , 

[hilUllntT!) and Stores 

CfMiiitr> Tovnw . . , , 

Water CnnMrt ntidii aiul IrriiralJcin 

Uarbnur* And Ilivt-ra Navi^Uott — 
Wharln, iiicluUintt ranuiiiptioa .... 

t>f>cks , 

Horbvun 

Utv«n 

NMrlfrmtion , 

Allentiofi of tindgm 

RiKUniaUun >Vorka 

Knod* wmI BrWtT* 

Foriiflration- .■ i ^' i>'-rv Wiit-1». and 
Naval N' ■" Horbour. 

TuWio Work-. .— 

ChoritatU 1 .....ii ^. 

Admlnbtratioii oJ JuatLoe 

Educational 

Public Instruction, School Build 

!ng». Ac 

(tthar Public BulkUntr* and Work* 

FOTOlMM b( SttM and Erct-tUm of Build 

in0i tnt Local LaihI Boards aiid 

Siffvcy Offlc«* 

Fonart RowrvM, for thinning out and 

iiiiprovin;; _ 

CotnpeaMiion for canrcllatian tmdei 

MUtmtc Actor laisit 

To proniuto «ctt]«iQent under Cruwnl 
Land* Act(.f IdWi 



XMi lUpnyKMRib to Ondll 
Vote*, 4c £ 



Manilnpal Wortt> taken ovrr by tb« 
Statu : <Uic ux fiend itii re im tbcae 
Worktt Is ni»t riifhtly char|c«aHlo 
to Ibe jeara In wblch tbc traniftn 
were made) 



Total Kvpenditim oa Public 

Works, dec £ 

Loam repaid by New Loana (tnduding 
Treaaurjr flUla) 



TMal 



£ 



MMl 



14I.X28 

itoss 

' 86.157 

i 

SMST 

4f).ir4 

S3,7ai 

61.7*7 

46^1 

8,sno 

83,0110 



1,U15,I83 

i.&M 



l^U,£M 



16,000 



40.300 



i;gm,isao 



IttM. 



•l8Dft. 



flAM. 



MI,7O0 

fi,20l 



Si.llT 

&5,43t5 

tM,4m 
bjMt 

14O.0&3 

' «l',678 

47.110 

100 



28,007 

48,079 

42.706 
4,077 

1000 
40,tMa 



1,380.040 



1*3>U,(M0 



1,330,0M 
I.SfiO.lOO 



S,M0,44« 



8S5.Z4& 

i<i,ioa 

7,I4S 



S7.a04 
S,S18 

4«,ftia 

81.707 

1S7 

n,7M 

24.U77 
02.Q1U 



ff,8S0 
11.084 

n.2so 
o,t/n 

7,400 

lOff 
SS.1TX 



13.186 



S7S.eiM 



ia.7SS 

ajai 

IHJIU 

4a,f97 



M.Q8T 
40,4ltt 
UiOM 



40,WS 
S1.0TS 

ao.44« 
tt.sn 
zl.Tn 

LOW 



ao.sia 

4.»t 



o«},«e9 hvojam 



9,500 



o&o.tss 

SSl.Mlt 



l,481.ai& 



1.1:70,986 



•.aoo 



l.S?4.2riO 



s;su3,ssi» 



nm. 






!,«*' 



IW14 
#,tl« 



< 



a 



i 



I^IUB 



ViM» 



* Iloif-yiar ended SOtb June. 
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As will he seen by the foregoutg statement, ilie pruceei]^ ot loans wer« 
devoted to services of a miscellaneous character, but the bulk of tho 
expenditure was for the construction af works likely U> be revenue- 
bringing, or for services deenuHl neco^ary for the proper tlevelopniont 
of the colony. Thus it will l>e sihmi that duriuji; th« four and a Lalf yeaix 
tMnle<i iJOth June, 1897, -£2,5C'3,S22 has been expended upon railways, 
X'J06.495 ou tramways, £134,002 on teleffra])li8 and telophones,£574,777 
on water supply for the Metmpolitan and Hunter Kiver Districts and 
CVmntrv Towns and Mining Townships, £795,765 on sewerage for the 
Mt*tropolitan District and Country Towns, and £254,935 for Water 
Conservation and IrrigatioD. Por the pu»*posc of thinning out the 
forest reserves of the colony, with the object of iioprovinj^j the character 
of the timber remaining, an amount of £64,009 has been s{>ent, and 
£ZG,07S has been disbursed on the general improvement of Crown Lands 
to promote settlement under the Crown Lands Acta in force. It raustv, 
however, be confesstxl that thore has been some expenditure on works and 
Ber\i.ces for which there will be in a few yeura no substantial assets 
iremaining. Items of this kind it is intended in future to pay for 
■ttpieether out of revenue, or if out of loans, to provide for their ultimate 
H^ent out of revenue by means of a sinking fund. 

In the early stages of Australasian borrowing the ex|)enditure was 
moderate, loans were hard to raise, and int+irest high ; but latterly, as 
tlie conditions under wliich loans could Iw contracted Iwcanie favourable, 
especially since 1875, fi^w of the colonies Ao.t any Iniunds to their require- 
ments. It was a repetition of the old experieuco, the opportunity 
engendered the dusirc, and the o|»en purses of the investors tempted the 
colonies to undue borrowing and lavish expenditure. What is termed a 
"vigorous public works ])oUcy" was the order of the day, and works 
were pn^saed forward which undi^r other circumstances would not have 
boon undertaken, or have ljc«;n lu*ld Iwck until the growth of population 
warranted their construction. Tiie pWthora of money has been harmful 
in many ways, but is niot^t a]>[>arcnt in the coiihtruution of not a few 
branch railways in outlyint: and sparsely -scttletl districts whicli do not 
pay eveji their working exj>enscs, w ith tht; consw|uence that tin? iuteivst 
on loan capital has to be met out of gcneml revenue, and in some 
[nstances the present generation will pass away before this cndition 
of nlVairs will be remedied, but when every allowance has Ixen made 
for unwise or improvident expenditure, it will be found tliat by far the 
largtT jwrtion of the pi-ocoetia of loans has been well expended. In 
lonie instances, as the subsequent pages show, it will be years, taking a 
KUOftt hopeful view of the situation, before the revenue-producing works 
U A whole will yield a sunt suHicient to pay working exp«*nsea and 
tnto-rest ; nevcirtheless, a practical consideration of the conditions which 
surround Au.stralasian settlement will demonstrate that in some instances 
the construction of these works was justifiable, for apart from the cer- 
Uinty that they will ultimately bo s(?lf-supp<»i-ting, they have already 
materially a&siste^l in developing the country's resources, and have largely 
Bidiauced the value of the iiublic estate. 
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The toan oxponditurp, exclusive of payTiieiits on account of roUi; 
lions, during puch year and up tii the enti of each period since 1 " 
■was as follows : — 



Ym. 


During Mcb yc*r. 




At (heolbM <tf wtb ycftr. 














Amoqiit. 


PerlnhabiUnL 


Amovnt. 


PcrtnliablUsL 




£ 


£ B. 


d. 


£ 


£ 0. dL 


1880 


1.668,6.')S 


2 5 


8 


16,395.351 


21 18 5 


I8BI 


2,3!»7,3ti8 


:^ 2 


8 


]S.79*2.7I9 


24 7 


1S83 


ti.S.'K>,7.')9 


n 10 


n 


21.625,478 


2(1 10 8 


I8S3 


:^.265.7U 


3 15 


10 


24,891.189 


28 18 » 


1B84 


a,074.7<MJ 


4 3 


2 


28,565.89.5 


31 11 4 


1885 


;j. 896. 145 


4 4 





3'J.-Ifi2,040 


34 3 9 


1886 


a.706.3.'»6 


3 17 


8 


:ni.'22s,:«Ki 


36 12 5 


IttST 


l.rt«.'i,019 


1 19 


1 


:^8,I9:^,415 


37 8 8 


1888 


2.(»7rt,.'i(i7 


2 


1 


40,2t«i.7?2 


38 6 3 


1889 


l.4(i4,H(K) 


1 7 


8 


41.734,622 


38 11 7 


1B90 


•2,'->!»9.7oI 


2 I 





44.u;M.373 


39 5 


1691 


4.750, U»7 


4 3 


1 


4vS,7H4,540 


41 17 3 


1802 


3.(H4.6H0 


2 11 





5l,7',>0,22tl 


43 R 


1893 


l.f>'>9,580 


I 11 


11 


5:i,72^i,S0<l 


43 18 4 


1804 


1.330,114*1 


1 1 


6 


,•15.(158, S46 


43 10 11 


•1895 


«M».i25 


10 


7 


55.717.971 


43 18 9 


+Ifi9(> 


I.'J7U,0«8 


1 


1 


f.e,!»U7,(Kia 


44 a 10 


tI897 


1,548,105 


] 3 10 


58.515,174 


44 12 to 



• six inotithg ended SCUt June. 



t Twelve uqhUm ended 30th Jane. 



Previous to 1875 the loan f^xjicnditure on works ^r as morlerate, ud 
calls for no special comment. In the year naiiu-d, however, thcaiuonnt 
8pfnL waa Tnoi'p than doulile that of 1874, and tliat year may be coo* 
sidt'ifd the startinff-point of U»e vigorous public works j>olicy lilr^f 
alluded to. The fibres in the talde sjjeak for themselves. In rvfEtnl 
to the year 1891, and in some degree to 1892, it may he as well to nuW 
llial tliere was u large expenditure ou account of iptadrupling a pfrrtioo 
tif the main line in the metropolitan area — a wurk of ni*;fent ucxsmnti, 
wHthout which the Itailway Coiuinissioners professed tlimnselvi** unaU* 
to work with wifety and efficiency the largn intensts entmstfyi to ihfit 
B<»Hides this expenditure, a sum of .£1,000,000 was ex|H;nd(Hl an rrccA' 
btmction of ndlint; stock and jx^rmanent way, which, being for reiiewUu 
WAS properly a charge against working exp«'nses, hut the sum m^ 
advanced to the Commissioners from the General Loan Acoount in 
accordance with a special Act of the Li'gialature, to l>e repaid l>y t^M* 
prrfiumably out of the earnings of the railways under their control— 
the annual payment in redemption of th*i advance Wing £xM «* 
£7o,000. It has been pointed out in various part* of tiiis chaptrf 
that the railways did not, until the tinancial year 1896-7, e&rrk suffieiatc 
to meet (he whole of the annual interest chargeable on the 
liability, so that the payment of the instalment in the manner 
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an in)p<^i5sibility ; and although the sum of £75,000 appears in the 
public accountji us l)eiiig rc",|Hii(i from railway earnings, it is in reality 
a charge on the general revenue of the colony. 

The growtli <if the loan expenditure, so marked in the post decade, 
IS hardly likely to be continued, a.s apart from the salutary check 
imposed by the investigations of the Parlirtumritary Standing Com- 
mittee on PuIjHi.* Works, railway crmstrucUon, fur which most of the 
loans have been raised, will in the future be eontined to perfecting the 
vanous systems in oiieration, and to tlie gradual extension of the coast 
lines ziurtli and south. 



Public Debt. 

Wlien in 1831 it was decided to abolish the system of free land 
grants, and to dif^pose i)f the pul>lic cstiite liy auction in li**u of private 
tender, it was also d<*ci(led that tlu* proceeds n{ land sales shnuld Ihp paid 
into what was called the I-and Kuiid, fmm which were to Ije paid the 
charges incident to the intn»duction 4»f immigrants; ami it was fr^^Ho the 
inability of the Land Fund to meet tliese charges that the ]>ublic debt 
of Xew S<mth Wales first had its rise. From 1831 to 1841 tlie I^nd 
Fund was suthcient, but in the year last named the engagements for 
immigr7ition pui-poaes were so henvy that it became neceasary to supple- 
ment the Fund in some way, and fur this purpose it was decided by the 
Governor to Ijurmw (in the security of theTurntoriial or Land Revenue. 
Accordingly, on the 2Sth DecemU^r, 1841, a debenture loan of £49,000 
was offered hicully under (JazeiU notice. This loan was i.ssucd during 
1842 in two iriMtahnoiits, the nominal ratps of interest being yjd. nnd 
4d. pt*r c<»nt. respectively per diem. Tlie loan at the higher rate was 
raised at par, anti the other at a discount of 2 per cent. This wils the tirst 
loan floated in tlie colony, aa well aa the Brst raise<l by any of the 
Aofitralasian (lovernments. Including those just mentioned, T.here were 
issued between the years 1842 and 185.5 ten loans, amounting in the 
aggregate to £705,200, the proceeds of which wore ilcvcited to the 
furtherance of innnigration. Debentures representing thes«? innnigt-ation 
loans were redet-nied Uj the value of i.'32y,700 from the Territorial 
Revenue, wliile tho balance of X.375,500 wits taken over jis a lialiility 
on the general revenue of the colony, and uUimfitely l>etranie incor- 
poratied in the ]»ublic debt. In mldition to tlie lintnigration T^oans, 
there were others, six in number, authorised by Acts (»f Council. 
TImse were not all issued until after responsible government was pro- 
claiujed. Ur.df-r tliu authority of the above mentioned Acts, the first 
instalment of a h»an for £683,300 was jil.aced on the London market 
during the years 1854 anrl IS55. This was the Hrst Australasian loan 
issued in England, and ttie forerunner of nutnerous otliers, representing 
a liability of over £227,000,000 outstanding in 1897. 
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Growtu of Debt. 

The PnTilic T)cbt in November, 1855, when responsible govomiiKnt 
■was proclaimed, was £1,000,600, <listributetl unJer the foUowin; 
heads : — 

Raiaed on the Security ol Territonol Revenue— - 

Imnugriktion « £423,000 

Syilney Railway Company's Loan !217,300 

Raised on the Security nf General Revenue — 

Amount for Sydney Sewerage 54,900 

„ „ Sydney Water Supply 23.000 

„ ,, Railways 256,40U 

., „ PiibUc Works 21.000 

Total £l,000«W0 



Of the t<ita] shown alx»ve, £47,500 was redeemed out <»f tbp T. 
Revenue; the rrniaindcr, although afterwards nominally reti- 
new loans, in reality forms part of the existing public debt. 

The debt outstauding at fjoch ipiinquvnulal period \a given in tk 
subjoined table. It will be seen that the appetite for banx>vii){ 
has increased with the growth of [Kjpulatiou. From 1850 to 1S60 tftr 
average annual increas« of indebtedness M-as £370,000; from l^C i 
l.':570, £535,000; from 1S70 to 1680, £522,000 ; fmm 1880 to l5<^. 
£3,348,000 ; and from 1890 to 1897, £1,950,000 :— 



Yew. 


AmounL 


y«M. 


Amonai. 


Y«ar. 


AoiiMtnl 




£ 




£ 




£ 


1842 


49,500 


1860 


3,830.230 


1830 


14.003,919 


1845 


97.900 


1665 


5,740,030 


1835 


36,5(U,259 


1850 


132,500 


1870 


9.681,130 


1800 


4S.3S3,333 


1855 


1,000,81)0 


1875 


11,470.037 ' 


"IS97 


61.074.498 



* ^lOih Judo. 



>'tH 



Tlie increase has lieen most marked sinr^ ISSO, the jh 
by the followinju; table, whiidi rtintaiiu* the more Imports: ..«- 

necessary for a right undersUuiding of the public loan' aoooitstk 
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he amount of bomls or storJc s<»Ul luu been placed aieaiast the 
year in which the sales were effected, nnil not, as is the practice 
of the Treasury, agaiiitit the year iii which they were brouglit to 
account: — 



i 



Treaniry B'tlb, Debentures, ukI Stook at cImb Of oaeh ye&r— 



Authorlasd. 



Bold. 



Redeetned. 



Mlldatwl 
RvvcriUfi. 



By New 

LOMUL 



TotAl. 



UDredeetncfl (Out- 
«t«odfntr IHihlic Debt). 



Total. 



Par 

InhabtUink 



issoj 

1881 
1882 
1SS3 
1884 
1885 
1866 

IE 



1 

1891) 

I80S 

1S»4 

IK95 

•1890J 

•1897 



1>7,333.0(V4 
ntj, 141.464 
36a41.404| 
:t8.U1.464 

51»824.2G7' 
51,824.267 

j4,93y.aoo 

60.0'>G,565 
6S,146.4ml 
74,929.218' 
74,929.218[ 
83.119,494 
84,015,300 
86.537.962l 
Sti,640,402; 
87.257, 4*52' 
89,533,238' 



£ 

17,9Rfi.5l9 
20,040,710 
22.040,719 
28.045,710 
33,550,710 

3n.o.'y*.7i9 

44,550,719 

44,500,710 
4S.18S,lUn 

53,595,7] fl 

.>1.331,.W3 
59.32,5.703 
6'2. 837,203 
fi7,919,103 
60,05S,533 
09,086,213 
74,073,353 
76.240,078 



£ 

1,37 1, S70 
1,403,070 
1,60S,770 
1,702,530 
1,73S,030 
1.775.730 
1,803,740 
1,854.640 
1,897,740 
1.943,240 
2,131.241) 
2,311,040 
2,.'i0I,340 
2,087,340 
2,879,250 
2,890,250 
3,062,750 
.3,70-J,.'>50 



1,710,730 
1,710,730 
1,710,730 
1,710,730 
1,710,730 
1,710,730 
1,710,730 
1,710,730 



3.082.600 

3,116.700 



14.903.91919 



10.924,019 
3,319,5O0| 18.721,219 
3,413,2G^> 24,fl32,4.i« 
.3,44s, 700' 30,101,95!) 
.■$.486,400 35,564,2oiI 



£ 8. d. 



3,51«.470j 

3.50.%,.rO 



2,197,S30| 4,095,570 
3,098,9.30^ 5,042,170 
3,81fi,930j 5,!I4K,170 
4.003,33O( 6.374,970 
5,862,43* 8,363,770 
5,902,730 8,590,070 
7,irj3,13o'l0.032,380 
7,975,030:IO,86fi,2S«» 
0,193,23(^12,281,980 
11,401,03015,165,580 



41,034.249 

40.995,340 
44,0'A04!I 
48,553,540 
48,383,333 
52,iCiO,733,4. 



18 6 
12 10 



54,473,433 
59,329,033 
50,026,153 
68,220,933 
(^2,411.373 
6I,074,49H 



19 

17 8 

2 6 

8 10 

9 8 
9 H 

3 4 

18 2 
7 9 

11 5 



• 3Wh J lino. 

Ill dealing with the ti*;ures unrior tho heaj of loans redeemed, it most 
be borne in miml that the loans paid off from revenue can aloue be tuud 
to be redeemed. Whi:'r« an old loan is rwh^puied out of the proci'eds of 
subsequent loans, tiiere is merely a change in the form of tho liability, 
with, 113 a rule, some reduction of the interest charge. 

The following t/ible show.s the annual payments under each head for 
interest and expenses of the public debt since ItStfT, For the year 1893 
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tho ti,2rurcs shnwn for interest do not represent tlie actunl liability at 
that yetir, as the sum of X288,7.')0, properly cliargeahle to 1892, w«s 
not brought to account until the following year, otherwise the fignm 
are correct : — 



Ymt. 


liit«rwL 




ii4| 


•< 


AHnual Inierertaiid 




ToUL 


pKtlnlMMI- 

ftoL 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 1. i 


1887 


1,643,622 


60.773 


11.003 


3.563 


1,700,761 


1 14 


1888 


1.702.595 


44,5S8 


13.160 


2,862 


l,763.2a5 


1 14 1 


1889 


1.760.274 


49.510 


14.426 


4.292 


1,828,611 


1 14 1 


1800 


1,857,656 


39,203 


15.855 


3,068 


1,915,782 


1 14 


1891 


1,874,616 


105,400 


16,680 


2,389 


1,999.085 


1 ir> 


1892 


1.715,096 


115.198 


18.259 


3,410 


1.851,961 


1 It I 


1893 


2,440,326 


111,897 


19,057 


1,384 


2,572.664 


2 2 


1894 


2,255,255 


107.502 


19.952 


1.869 


2,384,578 


1 IS 7 


•1895 


1.133,566 


21.561 


10,240 


827 


1,166.203 


18 < 


tisge 


2.262.Q97 


111,702 


16,923 


1.718 


2,393,390 


ii; i 


tl897 


2,267.861 


116,113 


18.628 


2.353 


2,404.933 


1 16 s 



* Six laontlia cndMl 30tti June. 



f Twehe luonllu ended Suth Juiul 



At present the net revenue from the public works of tlie coontf^ 
entirely comprised in that dorivod from niilways, tramwayB, and wmt 
supply and seworage. Electric telegraphs, docks, ami wharfs, alt 
in the saiuu cutegury, do not iit present yield a surplus. The 
and sewerage works of the Metropolitan area are not yet complrt*dl 
but these services are self supporting : that is, the revenue is suificiroll 
to meet the amount required to be exjiended on maintenance, maw 
ment, depreciation, and interest on capital liiihility. When, howrvi 
these undertjilcings are completed, and tho railways hi-o in fullo] 
the sum available to meet interest and other charges on the pi 
should h'jive little to bo madogood from the general revenue of the ^ 

The public debt is partly funded atkd juxrtly unfunded, tlie 
debt comprising debentures, inscribed and funded stocks ; and 
funded, Treasury bilU. The two classes are detine^l by the d 
currency, the funded debt lieifig longdated loans, and the unl 
short-dat4'd toaim. Un£;iiuilly tho term "funded" was applied 
interminable Htucks, the amount of which, <£5M2,K89, is, as comp 
with the total debt, unimj>ortant ; but it is now the practice to »j) 
this term also to redeemable debts. The amounts outstaudinf 
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the 30tb June, 1897, under each class, and the total debt, were as 

follow : — ""!'**-' 

Description or Stock. Amount nutstawlins-, SOth Annoftl IntcRCt 

Fun*]ed Debt— 



June* ldU7. 



litibeuturL'ii — £ 

Ovenluo, or unprcscntcd, which have 

ceaHC'l to httur interest ..,...,.„..,.. S.fi*')*) 

Still VMifirinj; interest .. 10,691,500 

N. 8. Walea A per cents. (Interminahl©)... 530,189 
N. .^ Walea lunded Stock, r»ti Vic. No. 1 2,549,350 
N. a. Wales FuiKlca Stock, 08 Vic, Xo. U 863,9-17 
N. S. \VuIeM Fiui.Ii.-a Stock, 59 Vicj. Xo. 6 5*20,45H 

N. S. Wales 19t;4 Stock 10i«i.(H>5 

1925 „ 22-2,255 

Iiiacribed Stock 43,432,820 

Total, Funded Debt 

Unfunded Debt — 

Treasury Billa (for Loan Services) — 
Overdue or uuprenented, which have 

ceaaed to l>ear interest 5,000 

Treasury Billa (Dutieieiicyiu Revenue) 2,477.854 

Total, Unfunded Debt 



themin. 
£ 



462,528 

21,20s 

101.974 

2.J.913 

13,814 

5.942 

0.668 

1.546,470 



58.591,914 



78,212 



2.482.584 



Total Public Debt. 



ttl,074,4lW 2/24l,fl33 



The foUowin:^ table shows the total amount of stock under each i-ate 
of intofest. The stock bearing 6 per cent, represents the loans raised 
hy the Munic'ipulitia** of Sydney and Halnmin for wat«r and sewerage 
works, now tjUseu over by the State. With the cxcpptinn of municipal 
loans to tiie amount of j£58,000 due in 1904, £2,700 in permanent 
stock, and £20(5,300 redoemablo hy annual drawines under Act 31 Vic. 
No. 1 1, all the loans bearing T) percent, interest Mill mature in or before 
iy02. There were, however, also overdue J> per cent debentures to the 
amount of £3,650 outstanding on the 30th June, 11^97, which have 

ceased to bear interest : — 

Amount of Stock. 
£ 

94,500 

4,500 

•2,292,S,-iO 

3,700 

+21,45S,939 

29.32e.2(K) 

7.893.H09 



Iiiterwrt— Per cent. 
G 

I' :::::: 

4i 

4 

H 

3 



Annual (nterast Uwrcon. 
£ 
5,670 
247 

n4,4r^ 

167 

658,153 

1.026,417 

23(t.814 



ToUl 61,074,498 2,241,933 

* IncIudM £3,650 orcrdue debentures. t Includeg £5.000 overdue Troofury Bfna. 

The 3 per cents, comprise the £4,000,000 flf»ated in London during 
October, 1895 ; Funded Stock raised locally under Acts 58 Vic. No. 14 
and .j9 Vic. No. 6 ; atul Treasury billa representing Trust Funds in the 
hands of the ( iovernment, and so invested. The wliolc of these Treasury 
bills bore interest at the rate of I per cent, to December 31, 1894, but 
the rate of interest on a large proportion was reduoefl to 3 \tev cent. 
from the 1st January, 1895. 
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Dates of Maturity. 

The <iate8 of repayment extend fr««n 1898 to 1935; the 
payftble in the difterent years vary cfnisiderably in amount, the 
sum in any one year bein^j jG1G,G0S,06o in 1924. The redeiiipti 
such a larjje niiiount in one ywir is ba[)pily far diFLontf and b.'f. 
arrives a more Ratinfactory procedure in dealing with loan ! 

•will be deWsed than now obtains. The question of tlie con- i 

loanB has receiveil some atti^ntion, and any fieherae of rn.v Mid 
adopted will pn»yiably provide for the principle of redempti^t u^il 
specilied time, at the option of tlie Government, and nut oo a given i 
as is tlie present practice. 

The iVllowing table shows the due dates and the amoant rrpoyi 
in each year : — 



Clftn of Security. 



AiiioiuK raiMd 



.= ! LoDdon. 



Sydur* 



Tnta] 
Out- 



Dos. 



Dcbmturu. 



N.5.W. Fmulea Stock. 
loKri'tjetl Bfei^k .'.'.'.'.'.'. 

K.S.W. 1«M 

Iimribea Slock. 



Debenture! 

X.8.W. ■tpiroMfto 

rermanaiiL iMbontana 



itindetl ]>cbt 

Trouory Bills (fioflo. of Bev.) 

„ „ <For Loon ScrrJceii)- 

Unfunded Debt.. 

Total Pnbtie Deht 



£ 
3.300 



12T.90O 
667.100 

874,000 

i«.or)0 

303,300 

i.obii.iino) 

3.700 f 
C8,lXlO 

obiiooo 
i,«cso|6oo 
e.aa3.700 



it.ess.!!(io 

10,M0,O0C 



g,aB0.aoo 
4,iH)i),nn 



SCO 

177. aw I 
i.aoof 

00.1100 
'V.MOf 

iu[6oo 



6oo| 



.... ) 
sa.Toot 

'iaoo> 
»iiooo 



2.Mfl,3i0 
1,334.4W 



nNi.om 



630,180 



S. 
S.OftO 

170,700 

IO7J0O 

au.eoo 

iso.tfoo 

l&D.OQO 

1,0M.T00 

fiSuOOO 

OOSiflOO 

sat.«oo 

l,79».soa 

S,MS,T00 

eo.uooi 

2,640,350 - 
I.WH.40S I 

iv»,owr 

4,000,000 
300,300 
CSOJUjO 

2.700 



fi2t.133.700 6.45H.X14 



fi.oon 



S88,AU(» 



&.0()V t,«77.6M 



S3.1.')>.700 I 7.086.7118 



&ti.aui.ui4 



taei. 



UOOL 






lOU. 







,i(ri.M4 



Bl.n74,4«8 I 



Ar will Ijc aeeu in tlie 
to the IjOndoix mavWtil tuv 



above table. New South Wales is 
Q.Uu<jbt thu whole of Uie money rtimd 
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oan. This dcp<*iicJencP nn the English market was originally doe to 
the Iftck rti IoohI cajiital ; but of lat<' y&xrs, when Buch capital has been 
fairly abundant, th*^ (lovernnipnt ha« still turned to London, -where thp 
rato of interest at uliich it c»uld Ixtrrow was much bolow what would 
have l>een deman^led Ijy tlie local capitalists. The local and English 
rat*s are now much nearer than at any peri'Kl in the history of Australia, 
and it Ls probable that the Governnieut couhl phice small loans almost 
as advantageously in Sydney as in London. 

FiXAXCiAL Agents. 

Since the inception of responftiblo govemmont, the colony has hod 
special local and London afijencies to conduct its banking business. The 
Bank of New Soulli \A'ales was first appointed, and under its auspices 
the first external loan of 1S54 wa.s issued. The Oriental Bank Cor- 
]K>ration negotiated all subsequent loan insues until 186^, when tho 
Bank of Xew South Wales a;;ain took up tho jnariap[ement of loan 
Operations in London. In 18)^4 the business was transferred to tho 
Associated Banks, which were reprcaenteil in Kni^land by the London 
and Westminster Hank. On the 3l8t iJeceniber, iHSy, the agreement 
^rith the Assooiatwl Banks cAme to an end, and on the first day of the 
succeeding year the Loudon and Westminster Bank became the colony's 
authorised agent to transiict such financial business connected with the 
London account as was not undertaken by the Bank of England, while 
the Associated Banks divided amongst them the local business. Tliis 
Arrangement continuetl until the crisis in 1893, when the Bank of Now 
ijouth Whales again Ix'cauje sole local agent fur tho (Tovernment 
During 18i)5— G a current account was opened at the City Bank of 
Hydney, uml during 1*^90 7 a sinnlur account wiuj o]>ene<i at the 
Commercial Banking Cotnf>any of Sydney, Limited. 

The Bank of England has been the colony's agent for the issue and 
management of stock since 1884, although this institution inscribed the 
bulk of tlie loan of iSSi and the two issues of 1883, negotiated in 
Tx>ndon by the Bank of New South Wales. Its charges for negotiation 
and nianugenient are, however, higher than those of the London and 
AVestminstcr Bank, which acts in a similar capacity for Victoria, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania. The prestige of the former insti- 
tution nf> doubt induencf'd thi; Government in its choice of an agent. 
Outside inscribed stock transactions the Government prefers acx^epting 
aid from other banks in issuing loans, and accordingly the Loudon 
and Westmin.ster I-lank during 189ti and 1893 issued and negotiated 
je3,3&0»000 Treasury bUls. 



CuAKr.Es Off Floating Loass. 

The charges incidental to the floating of an inscribed stock loan in 
England are heavy. The chief expense is the stam^ duVj «A. VL-^. ^A. 
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per cent, to the Britisli Goveiument on iiiscribeil stock* The otbif 
chavges — bank conmiission, I por tieiit. ; b»f>kf»rafT^, ^ per cpnt, ; aud 
minor expenses which amount to about -td, per cent. — are for efii^ica 
rendered. 

The exi>en^s incurred for the inscription anrl fnanft^ement of stodt 
by the Bank of England, thmugh which New South Wales makes Kk 
miieSj inoludin^ the payment of the Imlf-yoarly divitlcutls, arc JEStt 
p«r iJMllifjti for the first fen laillioiiSi £450 for the n^xt tivcj and jEW 
per million fitv all subsfiqupiit iimounts. Prior to Maix-li, 1595, tkr 
diarg^s were JCIOO per million uiore in each case. 

The subjoined atiit^ui^nt givos the charges of negotiation of the tw 
last loans issuod by the colony in debenture foim aad cjf the iji&cnbi< 
stock loans tioated during the period 1883-9&:^ 




Vnir 



Afnonnl of 



f Irons Pwv 



ChftncM, 






rtank 
paintuja- 



KIDTI, 

«iid Ptftty 



Tdtiir 



Expenm par Cl.iU«H 



PrtndpvL 



iara«t<» 



£ 



£ 






Issuei {in London) ai DebeniturBfi.-»BiJik ol 'Sew South Walcn, 



2,000.000 I £,O42,0OS 



S.KOO 



!IJM» 



&,ise 



1U39 



Issued (ia Laadau>u laBcrlbcd Stock.— Bank At Eb^lftniJ. 



iaK3 


a>(N3o,oon 


a.ooi.wj 


IB.TBfl 


fi^oon 


7,fiQ0 


laea 


3^000,000 


3,DIB,T«1 


tS.TW 


fi,QOd 


7,800 


1884 


h^HODfiWi 


E, 152,380 


M.S7h 


ST.BOtt 


14,S9& 


lasK 


5,«K),!»U0 


B,W2,0il 


34,3r& 


SS.BWt 


14,434 


WSA 


fi,6O0,D0O 


&,247,e9£ 


34,875 


2T,B00 


14,481 


l^gg 


3,&(f(l,nK) 


3,e2e!,^i 


21,BT& 


17, MO 


6,390 


isao 


3,MK1,IXR> 


3,&i:U.l^ 


2i,sr& 


17.300 


0,370 


ism 


4,6O0.0«> 


l,2Td^D!» 


ia.325 


S2,500 


11,784 


1891 


2»4,efln 


294,KK) 


i.uae 


176 


SK 


isfe 


£0!,')ftO 


191,^50 


i.aw 


Nil. 


&» 


ise.<i 


5,600,000 


2,SU,Bfl] 


l6,6eR 


ia,Hifl 


6,ssa 


ISM 


S32,u(i« 


MC,433 


R,200 


4,14)0 


a^5 


IgPfi 


(,(K)0»oao 


3,&7C,0Cj.'> 


£.^U00 


20,DO(! 


10,7^1 



£.711 I n IS ft 
1,7B0 17 B 



S4,9Ta 
1S.S35 



Oil 5. I 11 J 



I 2 « 
1 t I 

I 9 r 

I H I 

I $ I 
1 •U 

i T I 
QIS k 

on • 

1 T» 
t frO 
t c > 



91,150 




S D 


31,55S 




3 3 


7«,104 




T B 


r*,sii 




T 8 


7«.aM 




1 


4S,7£S 




T i« 


4e,r54 




? 10 



1 a 

10 6 

1 7 10 
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BttOmPTIOXS AND Sl!7KiyG FCXDS. 

_ Loaiis are either redeemed or renew^'d. lu the former case, the 
amount of the oblifjationa of tlie Stnte to its public credit<)rs is redacetl ; 
in thp latter case the liability reiimiris tiie same. Repayments, however, 
are cliiuHy cff.u'teil under the head of renewals. Tha fulKiwinj; stjite- 
ment gives the particulars to SOth .Tune, 1897, of eiuth loan for which 
redemption is provided by sinking fund or annual dniwin;jrs. It will 
he seen that a very small part of the outHtanding loons i^ subject to 
redemption in this manner : — 



Lorn. 



Atneunt of 
Jmuc. 



Annual 
Liniwinifs. 



ing ruttd. 



Anxnuit out- 
80 4<in*, IWT. 



Batiwaj Llkux (31 Vic. No. 

M). 
Bailway Loau (53 Vic No. 

24). 
Tresiary BilU in aid of 
Beveruin — 

Firal Issue (1880-1390) 
Second Issue (1896) ... 

N.S.W. 1924Stook 

1923 

t, lft27 ., 

Newcastle Water Supply... 



£ 
1,006,000 

1.000,000 



2.502,8W 

1 J 74,700 

198,005 

222.265 

208.123 

16,000 



20,000 



0,037 



75.000 



150,000 

6,602 
7.40D 



*3,7S8 



{1 



GoO.OOO* 



.452.884 
,024,71)0 
184.801 
207.438 



12,212 



^ * AoctinmlMed Shikintr Fund. f Loaa not ytit ianrnd ; conHijuuatly no UsbUttjr exist*. 

• 

Tn redeem the Railway Loan (31 "Vic, No. 11), it is prorided that 

during eikch year £70,000 sliall be set apart for interent and reduction 
of loan. After tlie interest liabiUtieR have l*«en provided for, ^1^0,000 
of the balance is ex|>endud in estinctiun of the principal by annual 
dniwin^'s at par, and the sum remainiiijj over is devoted to purcliasin^ 
debentures in the open market. The pnnciple of extinj^ishing the 
public dent by tbo operation of sinkin;;^ funds has never found much 
favour with the Treasurers of the colony. There is, however, a dis- 
position to apply the fiystt^m to all cases whei-e the work carried out by 
borntwed money is not of a permanent cliaracter, or is for the relief of the 
ordinary revenue. In the Loan Fund Act of It!94 proviHicm was there- 
fore made for an annual .sinking fund to ro<h^n> a proportion of the loan 
iprttpo.sed to be raised, and a similar provision was ir.;ule in the Loan Acts 
of 1890, 1896, and I.S07. In connection with the loan of £16,000 
t^ki'n over by the Goverument in 1893 fmm the Municipal Council of 
. Newcastle, a sum of X3,7j?S had accumulated for tlie purpose of 
r tedeeming the debentures, but no fui'tber contributions hare boon made 
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to tKe Fund. It may be mentioned that the system of 
suikinK funds is nut favourably entertained in the other coIoiUM^ji 
ing from tlie way in which it has lieen practically abandon«L 



Quotations fob Stock. 

The standard of the colony's credit ciui be gauged eitlier 
prices obtained by original investors in loans, or from the pri< 
on the market for Now Soutli "Wales representative stock- 
stock crHiibactious on the London Exchange are perlmpB a better^ 
as unless tlie market quotations are disturbed by the issue of a lad 
New Si>uih Wales iCHelf, or by any other colony of the AnstnlH 
group, the standard of credit can be established daily, and ooDMqo4 
up to date. I 

The following table shows the monthly quotations during 189$-1 
the London market for tlie X16,500,000 3^ per cent inscribed i 
maturing; Octc»ber, 1924 : — ' 




Date. 



Uonth. 



Dty. 



AT«n«« oi Baying vid 
Selling Piioo. 



tterfiaff 



Dtrkteod." 



"Eat— 



1S96. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

IX'cx-mber 

1807. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Miy 

June 



4th 
1st 

5th 


110 1 
110 


1 
100 -60 
109*33 
108-90 


3rd 


106 


108*48 


7th 


107 


106-04 


5th 
2nd 


108 
1081 


107-38 
107-61 


6tli 


in 


109-77 


6th 


109 


107-50 


3rd 


108) 


108-48 


Ut 


109 


108-71 


5th 


lOB 


108-33 




It will be noticed that a stejidy decline in the colonyV si 
place during nearly the whole of the twelve months. On. the 
1896, stocks were quoted at a premium i>f X9 12s. against a premii 
£S 8s. in June, 1897. 

T ran inactions in Crovemment securities on the Sydney Stock 
are almost entirely confined to the new funded stock, i^tk 
Act 5G Vic. No. 1. Quotations for debentures and old 
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ro rare. The prices of the new funded btock for each month of 1896-7 
^ill be found in the following table : — 



D«te. 



Uoiith. 



18W>. 

July 

August , 

Sftpt.cn itwr 
OcVAier ..... 
Xovemher 
Deccmhor.. 

1897. 
Jivnutvry ... 
Fehruiiry ,. 

March 

April 

M»y 

Jttiie , 



BoyUitr Prioc. 



D»r 



"Cum 
DivUleiKt." 



lOtlt 
23rd 
17t.h 
15th 
18th 
Uth 

15th 
25th 

15th 
StJntl 
18Lh 
16th 



112 
1114 

1124 

110^ 

iiU 
no 

il-Ji 

Its 

112^ 



Dividend." 



Annual rato per 
£100 iDlerluit; 
iyicliicl 10 tn- 
iTaston If lEtoek 
jls bfld mi (late 

o( iiuOuiity. 



110*28 

1 1 1 -at; 

lI2-fW 

iii-7y 

I OH -40 

no-12 

1 08 -28 
112-50 
11214 
111-72 
I n -^4 
11M2 



3 8 10 

3 3 I 

3 3 6 

3 4 

3 3 8 

3 4 8 



Tlie following table shows the amounts of stock reg'istered in the 
>]<)nieft and in rjondoii. Tho amount a\'ai]able on the Sydney market 

only £3,156,215, and of this sum X402,460 represents debentures, 
id X126/J11 old funded stock, which, as already mentioned, are not 
joted regularly : — 



CUm oI Stock. 



AiiMutit B«fi0i«r«il in^ 



New South Wales 



Purrhoied 

frDiii Tnut 

KumU 

hvUJby 

IVeAsurv. 



Taken 

up 111 

Oprn 
Market. 



VIo- 
tarla. 



London. 



Annuo) lutercfft pa>'ablc In 



Sew 

Smith 
WbJo*. 



Vic- 
toria. 



London. 



•bentiiru Bond* . , 

S.W. 4 p^r Ceute. (Okl 

Flinilrd Stock) i 

ft,W. Kundwl Stock (New) 1 

«nbe<l stock 

pacurr Hills — 

b 63 Vic. No. I 
W Vic. Na7 
BO Vif. Na 22 



jbtio Dcblon aOthJuno.lSOr 



234.100 
403.240 
170.000 

,1^4.700 



4.842,103 



4(12.400 

120,041 
3,370.494 

:e&o,3SO 



8,iao.£io 



61.S00 



ei.Mo 



O.0M,700 



4a.Oia.fiOO 

•6.660 



3(),618 

81,508 
148.A00 
12,010 

47.471 



59,014,90 2M,(iM 



£ 

a.ouu 



a.o«j 



£ 
41Ji.DS0 



i,&a8,eo» 



1,0&2,TS9 



• Orcrdxie. 

The owners of deljenture.s are nut kiiown, as the bonds aiv transferable 
f delivery : the locality t>f holders, however, can 1^ established by the 
i^stnition of the numbers of the interest coupons at the respeclivo 
renciejj. 
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CnARACTKR OF StoCK IS5C£T). 

As will lie seen on piij^ 894, hmtvi have been raised by Treastiry liilk 
debentures, and stock. The Treasury bills are of n ten3poi*arj' chaiu't' f. 
and will in tbr course nf a few yearn disjippenr from the statement of liif 
public debt, eitlter by substitutiuu of ordinary stock in lieu of them wIi^d 
the temporary purpose for vhrch they were issued hoH lieen ser\ied, t.r h\ 
re<lemption on maturity. The practice nf issuing Treasury' bills, e:t!.-- 
in anticiiwtinu of, or to make X'"*d, rleHciencies in revenue, is an old 
p^st^bliylied one; but, ae will be seen lati^r on, they have been mnAe 
to serve another purpose, and uuniey has been raised by thoir sain u> 
raw^t certain ubli^utions for public workH. Thi.s in an innnMLtinn *hir!i 
could not be well avoided in the distnrbed markets fif the \iL^t fewye?irs. 
The Treasury bills are like the British Treasury biJls in name only, V>ut 
they have some points bi common with the Bi-ilish Exchequer bilU. TIhi 
amount current on the 30th June, 1897, was X2,482,.'j84^ lA wliiHi 
sum X:2,477,oH4 represents bills in aid of revenue, and X5,0tX) tlmsr 
issued for loan services. Fmm 1842 to 1^83 the pnurtice followeil vu 
to raise Irwtns by debenture Ixmds. In the year last named, bowmner, 
the Tnscril>ed Stock Act was pa.ssed, in confomut)' with V t uob 
of the Imperial "Colonial Stock Act of 1877," and the sy- \4fig 

loans by del»entures was abolislied. The aw*>uxit of df-Oeutui 
standing on the 30th June, 1897, was ^10,695,150, which in cunsit 
less than onefourth of the inscribed stock curreat. 

The issue of funded stock, which may be moi-e Kppropriitlely 
re^stered stock, is regulated by four Acts — one passed in lli73, tme a 
1892, one in 1894 and the other in 1895. St^K-k ifviuerl under li» 
former Act is interniiiiable. while that issued under the morv rocrtit 
Acta may be redeemed at the option of the Government, at the expir»- 
tion of twenty years from the date on which the Act was pnrafilj « 
the Treasurer giWng twelve months' notice <if his intention to redwnn. 

Under the Act of 1S73 the Government was authoHseil U* nu5«* \ff t 
local loan a sum of j£509,780, the stock to l»e known as the *'?*t*' 
South Wales 4 |)er cents." The amount of stock sold in or<Ier to f»J»; 
tJiis sum was .£530,189, which, toother with X2,7O0 raised uadVi 
another Act, represents the total amount of the iuteriuiiuLble gtock d.\ 
the colony. 

The Funded Stock Act of 1892 authorieed the issue of stncV tf tk' ' 
amount of £3,000.000. The rate of interest was fixed at 4 ^ 
at a minimum price of par, while the purchasers wertr &&'■■. 
privilege of purchjusin^ amounts as low as £10, or any moll 
that figure. The amount sold to 30tb June, 1897» was J^2Jti\ 
leaving stock to the amount of £450,C50 yet to be raised. 

Th*' Lojin Acts 58 Vic. No. 14 Hnd 59 Vic. No. 6, jifisfled in 
and 1895 respectively, providf^d for the eatablishment of oth«tr l«J| 
stocks. The st<M.*k8 under the first-mcntir>ned Act are luiown as l^f* 
South Wales I'yi^ t=;Vock, awtX YuT\'iRd HUsck, the latter running f** 
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passu with the Stock floated under 56 Vic. No. 1» the fimounU out- 
standing on 30th Junf, 1807, being j;i98,060 and j£863,947 respec- 
tively ; while tlie stocks under the later Act. are known as New Soutli 
W&Ies 1925 Stock, and Fundod Stock, the latter also subject to the 
stone C4'>nditiona oathat iioated under 56 Vic. No 1. The amounts out- 
standing on the 30th June, 1897, were X22'2,255 and £520,45S respec- 
tively. The rate of interest chargeahle on tho throo kuma just speci^ed 
is 3 percent, per annum. 

The Inscribed Stock Act was passetl during 1883, and the first issuo 
under the now conditions took place during the same year ; but the 
Act coming into force shortly after the negotiation of th^ £2,000,000 
del>enture loan of 18iS2, the holders of the Hcrip had the option of 
exchanging the bonds for inscribed stock, a privilege which was availed 
of to the extent of .£1,180,300. The total amount of insoribod at*wk 
issued to the 30th June, 1897, was £41,532,000. and the amount of 
the debenture bonds converted into the new scrip to that date was 
£1,4H0,500, making a total of £43,012,500 inscribed. 

The Colonial Stock Act was passed liy tlio Imperial Government in 
1877, and provides for tho inscription and transfer of stock raLsed in 
the United Kingdom, and for stamp duty to be levied thereon. It 
aIro <letiuHS the position of the British Government as i-eganl.s Colonial 
indebtedness, and provides that every document connected with stock 

I transactions shall jiave printed upon it a distinct intimation that no 
liatfility direet or indirect is incurred by the British (lovernment in 
Ipepect to sucti stock, unless the loan is under Imjierial guarantee. 



IssoE OP Trbasuiit Bills. 



Tho Treasury Iiills current, as previously mentioned, include those raised 
to meet accuuiulated ileticiencie« in revenue, and those issued for loan 
fiftrvicea. Thetirstportionof the former were issued during I8JS9and 1890 
under autliorityof an Act piuised in the former yeru*, the amount of the 
iaeue being £2,502,iSS4. Tlie Hills were not issued to the public, as the 
TrtMiaury had large sums belonging t« various tnists awaiting investment. 
The amount of this deliciency loan outstanding at the middle of 1897 
w^as £1,5.'»2,8?S4. The second issue of deficiency bills took place in 
1895, the total amount being £1,171,700, The bills were taken up by 
tlie Treasury as in tlio former rase, and the same arrdngements for the 
extinction of the amount hrne I'Ci'n made. The other class of Treasury 
bills were issueil fur the purpose uf raising funds which, under other cir- 
cumstances, would have been obtnined by ordinary lt>an. As late as 1890 
New South WaUrs could borrow in London on very favourable terms ; 
bat a reaction was setting in, and in 1892, when it became necessary to 
bornjw, the conditions were most unfavotn*able. The colony was 
•utirely unprepared for the changed circumstances, as it was committed 
to engagements for the construction of public woi'ks, anOl c«ati».<As. Va^ 
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been accepted on the assumption that funds would be a\~ailable. Tu 
tide ovnr the difficulty, the Oovomment, during the years l89"2-3, ifuninl 
Treasury bills t-o tlie amount of i;4, 000,000, under tlie authority of ti»* 
Act 55 Vic, No. 7, passed in T)eccmber, 1891, and £3,250,000 Wf^rr 
placed on the market, thrnugh the medium of the Londun and West- 
minster Bfink, and tlio balance, £750,000, taken up by the Sjmngs Bank 
of Xew South Wales. 

The following table gives the particulars of the various issues o( 
Treasury bills, all of which, with the exception of the amounts at 3 and 
4\ ]»er cent., were negotiated in London: — 



Dato. 



si §1 



CUa r)| Sccurii>'. 



ih 



Amount 



iC L PriiKipiU 



Mrl pni- 
rradoArr 

UiUr*«V 
mrl. 



iUt« t*er tlfxy klrrUnc. 



tpUi-iniitW'it 1 I tolMWtfi 
)>ar on d^U «# 



1880 




1B81 


.. 


IMS 




IMS 


IBM 


18M 


I8M 


ia03 


lOM 


189S 


16W 


UBS 


1906 


una 


18M 



Trcamiry Biil!i<ln aul ut revenue). 

do do 

do do 

Treasury Bills (for limn wrvkn) . 

do do 

do do 

do df> 

do do 

do do 



£ 

1.007, 

1,174, 

l,ifi(», 

1,000, 

80S, 

750, 

\». 

726, 



lOOlI, 

lOOJl, 

(JOOl 1, 

(KXlJ 

5W» 

Bon 

700 



MiT.ino 

&U&,7»4 
I74.70OI 

1>M,7.V> 

76U,(Jliv! 

lO.TBJh 

7S1,0W 



* ». d. 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

I 

i 

4 
4 



^ 



SUA 
S 
son 
i tt «i 

4 n n 

4 fc » 

4 

« A 



The 1890 and 1891 issue* were originally placed at 4 per cent^.butM 
the money representing their purclia«o waa entirely at the diRpoaoJ of 
the Treasury, being trust funds, the inteiTst on all but X388,500 ww 
reduced to 3 per cent, from Ist .January, 1895. The amount at 4} pt 
cent, was a loan by the Kaving» Bank of New South Wales. 



ISBUB OF LOAXB. 

Since 1891 three h^ans, forming part of the Funded Debt, have bc«i 
placed in London, an<l in each case the greater part uf Uie proceeds wv 
requiivd for redeniptiun pur[>oses. In C*ctol»er, 1 H93, a loon <d 
£2, 000,000, bearing interest at 1 per Lent., at a minimum of 9Hi, «v 
issued in I>3ndon. The average price realised was i'lOO lis. lOjil 
The total amount subscribed was £6,465,000, and the grons ppocerrl* 
amount'cd to j£2,514,861. The actual interest paid hy the Govprnroent. 
after allowing for charges, and redemption at |>ar on maturity, ii 
£4 38. O^d. per X 100. 

In Septemljer, 189t, a loan of £832,000 was floated for the purjW" 
of renewing two small loans maturing on the 1st January, 1895. Tbr| 
minimum was Hxed at par, and the loan was subscribed over five-folJ 
The actual rate per £100 Kterling payable by the Go%-ernuient, aft^ 
allowing fnr charges and redemption at par on maturity, is £3 lOs. lid* 
while the rate yielded to investors, also allowing for redenipcion at jofi 
is £3 9s. 4id. 
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The last loan raised in Londnn wiis the £4.000,000 3 per cent, flofit^nl 
in <>c-tol»fr, 1805. The niininntm price fixed was 'J4, and the ftverage 
realistnl was £96 \Hh. .3.^(1 Thu actual rat« piiid bv the Government 
|>er £100 ia £!$ 4h. 3Ad. while the yielil to the inveMorR is £3 3s. ijd. 

The Funded Stock' Acts were pnssed in 1892, 1894, and 1895 respec- 
tively. Tlie first sales under the 18D2 Aet were ettecled on the 8th 
Novt^mljer, 1S92, and from that dnte to the 31st DooemlK-r of the same 
ycnr st^^k to the amount of £227,000 was disposed of. On the 30th 
June, 1897, the total amount sold under this Act was £2,549,350, 
whilp the amount sold under the 1894 Act to the Rome date wan 
£863,947, and under the 1895 Act £520,458. The cost of the issues 
was practically nil, excefit the J jwr cent, paid for brokerage, ani! even 
this vrtm oidy payable in respect of a p^irtiim of the issue, the bulk of 
the stock being taken direct from the Treasury. During 1894» 1N9.'3, 
and 1896 small parcels were sold by the Government at a slight 
prenuum. 

The fnllowinj; table shows the coat to the Government and the yield 
to investors per£100 sterling on each of the issues from 1881 to 1897 : — 



D»te. 


ill 


Amount, of 
Frinai»l. 


Net Procwd* 

nfter Kxpertfcj 

aoii Accrued 

InUrwrt 

tuvo been 


Raioper £ 

I'altl b.v (lovem- 

mcnt, >llo>»nn^ 

forrodcniirtioii 

Bt fNU' on 


()0 B(erUn;f. 


b Whan 


WhMI 


VlelilH to 

orUciiial in- 
vent' Tt If (■tock 
(■ held till ^to 






9i 




BHHu 


truturi^. 


o( luAcatitjr. 




1 


£ 


£ 


£ S. 


d. 


i;"i. d. 


1881 


1010 4 


• 2,05<».000 


2.095,973 


3 IS 


H 


3 17 Uk 


18S2 


1033 ' 4 


• 2,000,000 


2,012.154 


4 


2i 


3 19 94 


1883 


103» 1 I 


1 :!.nof>,tioo 


2,035.909 


4 2 


H 


4 1 9J 


1883 


1033 ! t 


1 .;;,ui.i»jHM) 


2.958.831 


4 2 





4 1 1 


, 18M 


1924 


lij 


! ;.,;juu,ut]u 


5.024,458 


3 \H 


4& 


3 17 04 


1 188A 


1934 


34 


t fi.OOO.lXXI 


4,921,878 


4 


3 


3 IS 11 


r 1886 


19S4 


3* 


t 6,500,000 


5,074,026 


3 n 


7i 


3 16 39 


1888 


1018 , H 


t a,5oo 000 


3.543,177 


3 9 


5* 


3 S 2 


1S80 


1918 


SJ 


f 3.500.000 


3.498,020 


3 10 


8 


3 9 4 


1891 


1018 


l\ 


t 4,500.0(10 


4.186. U4 


3 IS 





3 16 .14 


1801 


1018 


t 494,2t)0 


, 


3 It 





3 16 5& 


r 1893 


1033 
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+ 2.500,000 


2.440.549 


4 3 


OJ 


4 1 8^ 


1 18IM 


1918 


H 


t 832,000 


829.551 


3 10 


11 


3 9 4i 


P 1805 


1935 
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t 4,000,000 


8,804,573 


3 4 


^i 


3 3 2i 


1805-6 


lf>24 
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+ 20,000 
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862,776 
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rj04 PUBLIC FITiANCE. 

When tho necessitieBof Uie TreaKurerconipelled him lo borrow in \i*Oi 
to obuiin fuiuLs to complete urgent public works, he was forced to accept 
a net price of 93, ur j£8 lower tliaii the lojiri of 1888. In 1893, bow- 
GVf.p, as previously mentii)ne<l, ii 4 per cent, lo/m wiis th*fttwl at an avera^ 
of ilOO Hs. lOkl., the actual rat« pairl l>y the Government aft*r 
allowing for redemption at par heiii^ £4 2s. -lil. ; while in l^^9■l, the 
averagtf price realiserl for the XH.32,000 3i per cent, convereion loan wm 
XlOl 1'4k. 8(i., Mnd the rate piid hy the Government X3 lOs. 3i<l., whirh 
was about that given for the 1SS9 loan. The 3 per cent. Wn tliAt^il 
in 1^95, liowever, was by far the most successful, and the rales paid hr 
the Government and yielded to llie investor are even Iowct tht^n tb***' 
of the 18H8 li>an, which wa»* tlie most satisfactory till the ltS9o looo 
was placed. 

In the foregoing pages much has been said of the indobtet3n(.'«s of t)i« 
colony. It would, tlierefore, bo only fair to say something of tbe 
resources on which the colony may rely as security for the imblic 
creditors, but before exftminin;:^ the fiature of these resources it may be 
well to recapitulate the liabilities out.«tamUug. These are as follow : — 

PuhUu IX-bt, iueliuliug Treasury BtlU for loan ser^icca... £5A,5!>A,0N 

Treasury BilU in nid of Kuveimo 2,477,584 

L'uinvcstcd Trust FtuuU 3..s3i),549 

Tobkl £64,905,047 



i 



No allowance has been made in the foregoing figures for bAlancmto 
-\?redit of either loans or trust accounts, a.s mouoy to the creilit c)f Ui" 
General Loan Account is allotted, anrl awaiu expenditure on vaH(n» 
services, whilst the Trust Funds are liabilities whether repre-^-iilod b* 
securities or cash. The interest payable on the sum of X64,VH>5,047 
outstanding amountfi to X3,337,343. The assets of the Govemmimlnf 
the colony are the public works, elsew^here described in this vi-ilinne, 
which ^aeld an income of £1,7.*^9,(X)0 after all charges of maint^MiaiHr 
and working have been defray e<l ; and the public lands, of which 
12(),300,O00 acres are leased for pastoral or mining purptiM^ and 
20,200,000 acres wdd on deferretl payment.*!, tbe balani'C due in resp«t 
4)f which amounts to £12,380,000, bearing interest Rt the rate of 4 aatl 
5 per cent. From the public estate there is obtained an annual n«v»fto» 
of ab«»ut £1,150,000, or allowing £150,000 for luhninistt-atinTi, a ml 
revenue of £1,000,000, .so that the colony has a revenue -< ' ", 

*)r £401,0.07 in excess of tho whole charge for the public . ,, > 

haWng Ui re-sort to taxation ftf any kind, and without parting with tny 
more of the public lundH. This fact alone ought to be evidence, if any 
.such were wanted, of the ability of New tSouth Wftle« to tiiwt it» 
engagements with tho public creditors ; but this is a point on whklt 
little need be said, for the security enjoyed by those who hold ili« 
debcutures of the colony lies more in the wealth and integrity of thf 
people tban in. t\\c a^tuaX ^o^awsac^wft csl n\\«: <ift\»f,vn.ment. 
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*N previous editions of fcliia work an estimate was given of the value 
of piivate property, distingulshiii;;^ laiwl from uuproveinent-s, and 
lowing separately the value of each class of perKoiuil property. The 
itimate for Marc'h. 1893, showed a total of £405,187,000, or -£336 per 
3JnL Since the tlate iiaiued thcit! has been a general decline in values, 
id aa no great increjise of population has taken place to counterbalance 
le fall in the averagff value of property per hea*!, the total for the 
hole colony is doubtless now below the ligiires for 181*3. No detailed 
itimate, however, lias been miule, and the general suuiinary of projMjrly 
dues has, therefore, been omitted. A general valuation of the colony 
now in progres«, and will l>e avaihible at an e;irly date; it may, there- 
ire, suffice to say that tho jmpular impre^'^ion of the extent of the 
?cline in property value is not fully borne out by the returns so far 
iceived. The value of [iroperty, the subject of municijuil assesament, 
ill be found in a subsec|uent chapter devoted to Ltjcal Government, 
tid the condition of the public estate has already been given under 
le head of Public Finance. 

^P Impobtatiox of Capital. 

Money has been freely j>oured into New South Wales, especially by 
.ritish investors. During tho twenty-six years from 1871 to ISOG, the 
im of £100,031,000 was invested in the colony. Of this large sum, 
•40,020,000, or nearly half, represented the proceeds of loans obtained 
y the Government and Local Oovemiuent b«xliea ; X7,725,000, the 
(Dount of capital intrtMluced by persona who cimo to the colony and 
tade it their home ; and £43,2«S6,000, the amount of other capital s<mt 
*r investment. Under the third category are included investments of 
ersons living abroad, tho money introduced by banks and tinance com- 
Giuiee, and the leadings of private persons. T)io total sum mentioned, 
IZ.J Xl00,031,000, did not, it aliould be understood, actually reach tlio 
deny, since there were large counter payments to be made on account 
f the earnings of cajiital «lr<\idy in the Lolony, and the income tlrawn 
y absentees. The total of such payments was, during the twenty-hix 
tara referred to, £05,^)63,000 ; so that the actual cai)ital imported was 
:4,468,000. 

The imjwrtation of cajtitiil by the Government has already been dealt 
ith at length in the portion of this volume dealing with loans, and 
atftiled reference? thereto is not needed here. The imfwrt of capital by 
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nearly £300,000 a year, and has been a material element in Ujp 
progress of the colony, as it has not entailed the exprirt of interest a 
the repayment oi' the ]>rinci|)al. The capital investetl by persons not 
living in the colony amounted to i>4 3,286,000, including money by tht 
leading banks, and representing tlieir capital, with the deposits reofiifwJ 
in Great Britain and employed in the colony ; capital emi»loye<i by olbcr 
investment companies ; mining capital ; and mi.scellanonus iuvestiiienl*. 
including advanws on mortgiigos and investments in real estiite in iIk* 
city of Syibiey. 

The following are the particulara of the investments referred to abort 
grouped in jierioda of five years, except the lost peritKl, which ctnhnon 
six years i — 



Oantfloatlon. 
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1S7Q^U. iSSi^a. 
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£ 
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£ 
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13.701,000 
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1.887.000 
15,tB7.Q00 


UtOOt.OOO tttmaat 


Capital Intrmlurvd by 
IMireonn takiiii; un their 
itAldcnce In Uio Colony 

OiplU] inv«aUxl in the 
ColfHiy liy iwreoiii Uv* 
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f.en.onp 
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ttfiioo 




«n.a>* 


TOUl c«pitftl Introduonl 


5,aM),000 


ia.OM,ooo 


8!.57C.WKI 


38.U&.000 


t7,fta.ino 


\mjm.m 



The figures junt jj^i^'*^'* do not cover the entire case. British uioiiey 
vras employetl in the colony prior to 187!, but not to any largt extfot, 
althmii^li no inconsiderable sum was investe^l in pastoral propertw*^ 
especially in the Riverina district, by persons residing in other colonics 
chiefly in Victoria. The income deriveil from the investments Ufl 
mentiMiied, and the income of absentees genernlly, reach soiueXl.SOO.OOfX 
■H'hieh. capitalised at 5 per cent., amounts to £24.000,000. The import 
of money due to the increase in the public debt fi*oni 1^71 to th<* «kI rfj 
189fi, has been cstimate<1 at £49,020,000, but the actual 8tAt4» ead; 
municipal debt owed outside the colony was £54,3*^4,000, m tfctij 
practically the debt of New Houth Wales to persons outside its Mm&', 
claries in excess of the value of property outaidn the colony owit<dkf| 
New South Wales residents is as follows :-- 

AmounL 

To public creditors £63.014,000 tKQJiO.OOO 

.. Diunidpftl creditori 1,370,000 &Q,(lUO 

M private creditors and abseutacs G:,*i8G,000 2,706,»]Ml 

To'wX t\T.V,aTO,Of»0 dM,907,«W 
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The sutu required to meet the interest on investments in Now South 
Wains, viz., X4, 807,000, Ih umloul)te(lly very large, representing as it 
Joes .£3 lis, lOci. per head of population. A oousideraljle portion of this 
is really not a burthen on the notnniunity, being the result of antecedent 
production. Thus the mininj; industry alone pays £900,000 as profits 
and expenses on New SoutJi Wales mines owned out of the colony ; but 
as the income would oeiise if the mine.s failed to be pro<luctive, this 
payment stands in a dilferent category to the interest on the pulilic ilebt, 
for example. Other payments, stamling on much the same ftwting as the 
earnings of mines, amount to about j£I, 150,000, leaving the payments 
to bo mtule to the ci-editors of the colony, irrespective of production, 
approximately „£2,757,000. 



Tn'come. 



Any estimate of the incomes of pei-sons living or holrUiig property in 
New South Wales was, prior to the Censuo of 1891, more n matter of 
speculation than of exact calculation. The infnrmatiMn obtaineil, how- 
over, under the provisions of the Census ami Industrial UeturnB Act 
i^f the year mentioned provided material by means of which a fair 
ftpprtjximation could \m made Iwth jis to the amount and the sources of 
incomers, and this material, with t}ie necessiiry corrections to bnrij"; it up 
t*) the year 1H94, has been made use of in the following coniputjitionp. 
The classiHcation of incomes that has been adoj^ted is f^omewhat lacking 
in scientiMc pi'ecision, Imtnolietter pn-sentation of the tigures is possible. 
Thus, the item 01 transport appears as £3,184,000, but rhe greater part 
of tliis sum might be assignee! to the pastoral, agrieultunU, and other 
great industries as being directly due to them, and it may here be 
pointed out that the profits derived by the Railway Commissioners from 
working the railways and tramways are not included, as the figures refer 
to privat*r inet»mes only. The earnings of the commercial class are set 
down at £7,4*5^,000 ; but in this sum are not included profits of banks 
and other lending institutions, as their incomes are already included with 
the indufiti^es from which they are priiJiarily derived. Thus, the manu- 
facturing Jnriustry is cif*dited with an income of £7,940,0t^0, of which 
£5,390,000 represents wages, tlie reniaimler— £2,5o0.000— liring the 
earnings of fixed capital, rents or rental value of premises, and interest 
paid on lK»ri*owed money. Similarly, the income derived from the 
pastoral industry is set down as £9,292.000 ; but a very large portion 
of this amount consists of the earnings of financial institutions, though, 
as might naturally be supposed, the exact amount so earnwl, and the 
amount to be set down as belonging to the nominal owners, cannot \ie 
detenuiued with any pretension to accuracy. 

The total income derive<l from New South Wales, or enjoyed hy 
jiorsons residing in the colony, for the year 1894, vjoa £^^,^^^,Qi^^^ '^'^ 
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which a distribution l& given W low. Since that time the oODcBtioDi 
have not materially elkungf^i : — 

Incoinei (Ierivo«l tkvm— £ 

Prufostiiouu.1 and iiiuui'.ipal „,..^. .<»»...,.... 3J29,O0Q 

Domestic nervicu, supply uf food or lodgiiig ^^ 3.571.000 

C<Hniiu.'rr.'e 7,4CH,OOl) 

Tmnflport hy luid or aeft, including private milwaya 3. l84,Ufi> 

MAnuftu:turing or preparing Tnat«riius 7.d4O,0i>0 

Cod at ruction, works and buildings .._ S.A^fi.tiWl 

ALj'ricuIturc and dairying - ....».,...^.. -. 5,^^.0^•0 

Pastoral iudustrj- , »,e!)*i.tll«) 

Forestry aiid Hahurics « 4HI.1K" 

Mining ^ „ 4,354.000 

f'ulilic Service, cxclnding rnilwaya ^.flTS^OOO 

Rental valae of land ajid buildiugB uaed aa dwellings d,661.U0U 

Other incomes 238.01W 



Total £59,OW).000 

As is well known, the Public Sorvico includp.s several bninchcs <i 
euiployrueiit not uKUally associated with govenimentul ndniini-imiioB 
iu other lands ; the figure.s ir.fierted in the table includr r' ,i nf 

all brujicheso£SUite employ exL'e]iL tberallwuys, the iiiooiu*- itwu 

which have l>een placed under tlie i;end <if tran&piirt^ Thn eami 
pei-sons engag'^d iu commerce do not iuclude tliose derived by capi 
from their invpstmejits, unless their capital wiis employed in tra<ling, 
rental value of land and buildings u^ed aii dwellings includes not nuJ' 
proportie.s which pr^jduce rent, but also the auniml vaJuo of pr«nu^ 
occupied by iheir owners. 

AnoUier grouping of incomes may be made into omployers, emploj 
and ])erson.s workini; on their own account. To these clasae* hm I 
added a fourth — profefisional persons, with whom tlie servBats cl 
States have been ijjcluded for con\enieitce i-atber than for 
cl:i8silicution, seeiiig that the Cixil St-rvanls ure iu reality wi 
3'here are, however, various reasons which render it <le.*dr.'ib]e 
clasa denominated wage-earners bliould be restrlcteil so tus to il 
oidy those wlto ai*e popularly so cjdled. Adopting thene groapfli 
numbers and earnings are as follow : — 



Clua. 



Wftjt;*?- earners 

Porwmii working on their own account, excloaive of profeniauU 

persons 

Profe«ftionaI persons and Civil .Servants 

Employers, with oaminga uf capit;d owned iu New South Wales. 

Heutal value uf buildiugs tUH»l as dweliiugs 

Abacutve incomea , .-,.^ 

Total 



£ 

S3.BS6,<0' 



14,191.001 
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The earnings of ooiployors ami of aipital eiaployed in New Soutli 
"Wales rvie placed at £l4,lNl,000: this »um. liowever, represfnts not 
merely the iiiooiae of the empiojk'iiiK cliiss, ))ut also of companios cjirry- 
ing on co-operative enterprises, depositijrs in financial institutions, and 
the inrome deri\'tHl from i/ivebtexl caf>itul, no matter how Htnall may be 
the amount. It unfortu»at.ply happens that there are no data on whirh 
could he foundt^d an estimate of the amount of inci^nie derived >>y 
persons Hujierinte.ndin*:; the einployinpnt of their own capital, as diatin- 
guiidied from capiuj iudii-ectly employed. 

With wa^e-eamers are include*! persons assistin/; relatives. Such 
pei'sons are usually remuneratwl indirectly, with, in .some iiiKtaitees, the 
addition of a small money wage. The tofil income of waj^e-coraers is 
^23,636,000, distrihuted amongst 284,000 males, receiving £21,560,000, 
and 60,600 females with i;2,076,000. These figures pive an avera<^e of 
a little more than X76 per male, and X34 per female, wage-earner during 
twelve mouths. 

Tlie earnings of females amounted to nt I^ast £4,97fi,000 ; hut their 
income wils possibly consid«raVily mf»re, se<?ing that the income of feunilc 
icapitalifitK and land ownerK is in adilitiim to the sum snt down as 
e&mings. The wage-eamiug females had nn income, aR already stated, 
of X2,076,000, hut to this sum shonld be added the approximate value of 
ihoartl which servants receive. Women working on their own occfnint, 
■who numbered 13,000, liad an income of £020,150, while those ongajjed 
in learned professions, or employed by tlie State, numbered 11,200, with 
sm income of £r>/iO,000. 

The income of £59,OftO,OlX) disclosed in the foregoing tabl«>« cannot 
l>e looked upon as entirely within the (li«positiou uf the i«rsoujB to 
-whimi it acci-ues. The actual cost of livinj; during the yojir 1804 
may be set down as £4G,05r»,900; in addition to this exj>enditure, 
jC50G,000 was paid away in local i*ates; calls l»y banks absorlMfd £750,000; 
iwymenta Uj the Stat<3 out of income by holdei-s of land conditionally pur- 
chased amounted to £1,052,000, and life insuranoe premiums, £910,000 
There were, uf coui*se, losses by fire, accident and the like which further 
tc<luced the spendable iucomR ; while £3,010,000, U»e income of 
Ltaentees, was expeinlod abroad. AVhen every allowance faati been 
Ppde, it will Ije found that in spite of the serious checks to business 
^^>enenced during the year, the wivinga of the community reached the 
rery respectable uuju of £3,300,000. 






Probates. 



le value of the estates in which wills were proved in the colony, 
l^r for which letters of administration were granted, has increased very 
papidly. On page 801 are given the values of probates, including letters 
it adrainistration.fmm IS!!*7 to 1896, and on page 911 Uu; value of estates 
'hich stamp duties were paid from 1890 onward. The valua «.tA.^i\. 
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f*»r probate pui-posea is usually groat^r tbau that on which staiup dutrii 
pftid, c-liiofly because the one ixicludes debts and encumlmiuces, while tin 
other is exclusive of them. Thf* proliate returns also inclucJe oocasionul 
duplications, but the number ami value of suchest-ates are not larg<e, wbilr 
the amount of debts included i-eachea a high figure, WH'ing thut thf 
difference between the nominal \-alue of the estates for which probate or 
letters of adininistratiou were granted and the actual amount on whicS 
duty wa,s paid during the. last five years iiniounted to fully 20 per t» i t 
The table must jtlso be taken with thequalitjcation that during 1875 .st.-tn : 
duticH were abolished, and were not reimpoacd until 1881. For all Vf.i • 
embraced within this period the returns ai-e incomplete as re;^niv m 
amountsworn to. Though the value of estates cannot be taken a*; the l-o-^i- 
of an estimate of the absolute wealth of New South Wales, the numiitr 
of estates and their value give some indication of the distribution of thai 
wealth. The following table gives the number of wills proveil aud 
letters of administration grauteti from 1805 to 1S96. It also ,^vcs tbi 
number of estates compared with every hundred deAths of the wbuJ0 
population, of adult males and females, and of adult males. It it 
necessai'y to point out that in consiKpienco of the chiin^^e in thr 
financial year, the figureH for 1895-96 have, in some cases, had to W 
estimat4?d, pending the completion of certain I'etums which are loag 
pi-^^pared : — 



•4 





Proportloix of 


Proportion of 


Proportion of 




Poriod 


ertat«i per 100 
deathit of adult 


Mtaten por 100 
dc&thiof ulults 


eftot«s iwr 100 
ileathH of toUI 


Number o< i«M 




ffimlfft. 


(luales and (eniolcs). 


population. 




1865-69 


18-9 


12-7 


5-7 


2,079 


1870-74 


227 


15-0 


7-5 


2,747 


187.V79 


30-9 


20-2 


9'4 


4.S73 


1880-W 


34-8 


22-4 


no 


0.81S 


1885-89 


36^ 


23-8 


11-5 


8,308 


1890-94 


40-2 


251 


12-8 


9,784 


1895-96 


44-3 


27-5 


161 


4.642 



The figures just given clearly point to the fact that year by yetf ] 
property is becoming more widely diHtdbutetl, and this ooudufiioo i»i 
borne out by figures whirh appear in other parts nf tliis volume, la' 
the period covered by the Utble, wliich may l>e taken as appr<txini»t«!T 
thirty years, the propoi'tion of jierKHins holding property has m^ri;* 
trebled ; f'»r w)iereas in iMG.'^J-fiO not i^uite sbx persons out uf »! 
hundred held property, the proportionate number in 1895-96 «a*] 
fifteen, and this inerea.se in distribution was arcimiponied hy • 
doubling in the value of the individual estates — a remarkable oonditiMj 
of pro^'csH, the equal of which it would be vain to look for iu 
countries. 

In the edition of tliis work for 1892 it was assumed that few 
held property wovv,\i Xa.kuv^ viito consideration in estimates founded i»' 
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the probnte retuniB. Researches since made show tLia assumption to 
\m quite erroneous, and so far from property being almost exclusively 
conAncvl to men, women have estates amounting in the aggre^'ato to no 
inconsiderable value. From the available returns it appears that out of 
every hundred estates paying stamp duty twenty-one are left by women, 
or, in other words, the number of women's estates paying duty is nearly 
27 per cent, of the numlior of estates belonying to men— a proportion 
altogether too large to l>e neglectetl. 

In the chapter of this volume dealing with emjilttyment, it is pointed 
out that at tbe time of the Census thei-e was an unemployed jxipulation 
of adult breadwinners equal to 48 per cent, of their whole utmiljer, and 
it is notorinus that tlic number has increased since the date mentioned. 
It is obvious that an increasing ratio of wealth accumulation 
and an increasing distribution are consistent with a dearth of employ- 
ment amongst a certain class of the community. It is a sound senti- 
ment that a condition of regular employment of the whole population 
willing to work is more conducive to i-eji! pnwperity tluin a condition 
which, while allonUog increa.sed opportunities of saving U> a large pro- 
portion i>f the, community, leaves a nut inconsiderable section uncertain 
n» to their means uf supptfrt during a large part of the year. The con- 
dition of affairs to which allusion ha.H bciMi made is one of the incon- 
sistencies of modem progress by no means i.>eculiar to Australiji, and to 
remedy it is perhaps the chief aim of nindern sntial legislation. 

In the absence of the exact tigures which it may be possible in the 
future to obtain under the present system of direct taxation, the actual 
distribution of wealth in New South Wales is a matter on which opinions 
luay differ; but the collections under the 8tamp Duties Act aHbrd data 
which indicate the distribution with nn»re or less accuracy. The follow- 
ing are the returns for seven yeai*s and a half: — 



V«ar. 


Under Uia 

vftino 
of «j.OOO. 


£6,001) rind £12,501) and 

uiidar under 

tho Mine ol Iho value of 

Z12.MW. £21>,000. 


£25,000 and 

taidor 

ibo value of 

£60,000. 


£60,000 and 
over. 


TotnL 


1 1 ^''^'^■ 


1 


VlluB. || 


Value. 


1 


Va!ne. 


6 
Z 


Value. 


1 


Value. 






( 
* 


£ 




£ 




£ 




£ 


£ 


2800 


UM4 


l.SSl.SM 


01 


472,820 


36 


6M.0&S 


n 


412,350 


IT 


3.00l),00& 


1,708 0.400.420 


1801 


i.asA 


l.ZM,S8tt 


74 


0(H,»K) 


SS 


B12,42fi 


10 


I1OO.&8O 





717,770 


1.000 3,fiOB,0M 


180S 


l.flOO 


l.»».5« 


7rt 


im,4m 


80 


SS1,8«0 


19 


7^.880 


14 


1.4W,146 


2,110 


4^77,807 


1803 


I,T1>A 1,236,44A 1 OS 


633,465 


S4 


8S1.«U 


11 


!tM,t4S 


8 


1,284,735 


1,008 


3,820,740 


ISM 


1.912 l.afil,750 


OS 


640,400 


SO 


4M^& 


15 


WJS,8W) 7 


1,171,005 


2,031 


4,131,050 


•1806 


003 &M.376 


31 


236,076 


13 


£40.865 


8 


277.876 (^ 


604,066 


001 


1,881.136 


aB9S-« 


3,076 I.SIL.SOO 


M 


4»,<)00 


£2 


370,005 


12 


4so,nft i(^ 


1.7«6,»» 


8.180 


4.27S,0W 


:i8D&-7 

Totia 


1.959 jl,l60,-b5 


&7 


403,028 


24 
106 


439,e4.'> 


17 


r)^,02& 


16 


1.7M.4S6 


2.072 


4.800,408 


1 I 


3,870,828 


3,437,280 


lOO 


S,SQ8,iOO 


12.847,570 


14,007 


33.180,630 
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Owing to the largp nunilwr of womon hokUnp prr tperty, no oomparim 
can be coiisidered on corrt'cl lines which neglects tlicir nombefn. It 
therefore, it be assuinwl thtit the ndult popuUtion at the middle <4 1 "'.'' 
numbered 65G,640, and tit* these 27*5 per cent — Umt is to say, *\*a\\ 
180,575 |>ers<in9 — wnre the pop.sessors *>f praptirty, and asMuming funli^ 
that the sum uf X405,lb7,000, which was the \-aiuati(>n of t!ie wi-a!!-. 
of the colony in 1893, was distriliui«d .imongst thi* 180,575 |^^'rsi«i.s m 
the same prripi-)rtions as the £33,1-^0,539 ascertained in the talilr|u^i 
given was distribute*! amongst the 14,987 persons in whrist* p^iait-. 
stamp duties were paid, thmi the followinjir would be the present discn- 
butiou of property in New South Wales : — 



Ckm o< RsUtM. 



OStllUl. 



Totxl nXnv of 



fpiuuftlai ft 



Under £5,000 

£5,000 aud uudcr £ 1S.500 
£12,500 and under £25,000 
£25,000 and aader £50,000 
Over £50,000 

Total 



Na 
169,955 
5,888 
2,343 
1,312 
1,072 



£ 

116,807.000 
47.379»000 
42.585,000 
47.543,000 

150.7K3.000 



2t^ 

IK 

117 

37-2 



180,575 



405.lS7.00O 



ia»« 



Tltese Jigures sliow that nearly one half of the propeKy of the 
is in the hands of 2,384, nearly thren-lifths in the hands of 4,732, 
almost three-fourths in the Imndsof 10,G20 persons. 

According to the proportions already ascertained, the posseaort 
property wfiuhl comprise 142,185 males and 3j^,390 femidet* ; and 
who have no property, or so little as not to be worth while umkui^i^ 
the subject of formal beqaest, 476,065 adults, vir_, t'n.^SSj'i 
242,530 females. These figures are given with no little 
because all deductionR baaed on the probate retumn, and nol 
into consideration the ages of the persons leaving property, are 
error. Further researches now in jirogreas may or may not sui 
figures, but it can be said that, so far as investigations havie pi 
nothing hivs been discIoBcd that would tend to discredit thenr sul 
accui'acy. 

In the Statistical Abstract of the Unitetl Kin^oni tbo nwmhff 
estates on which pvobntc duty was paid for the six years IS^S-^ 
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stated at 30^055. H&king the liberal allowance of one- 
•Mcessions, of which the number is not given, the pereeiit^ge 
ts owxtiag property would. be about 8*8, as against 15- 1 in New 
''ales^ 

CUHIIENCIP. 

iooinscironlatiDg in Australasia are those of the United Kingdom, 
the HtAntlord ; the silver and oojiper ounvnt are nioro pro)»erly 
m coins. Gold coijia are legal tender to any amount; silver for 
it not exceeding forty afaillings ; and bronze for one Bhilling. 
idard weight and fineness of each coin are given below. The 
current weight ofa sovereigu is 122-5 Imperial grains, and of » 
jvereign 61'lii5 grains : — 



dTCoin. 



StMHUrd WdvbU 



Stanivd FiueDCML 



( Soveraigo, 

\ Half- sovereign 

Crown 

Double Klorin* 
HAlf>crown .... 

F!orin , 

Shilling 

Sixpence 

.Throepouce.... 

{ Penny 

■ Halfpenny 

( f'artluDg 



Impcrtkl Jimina. 

123-27447 
61-63723 



436 '36363 
349*090m 
2I8-IR18L 
174'54«4fi 

87-27272 

srsibiy 



145-S3333 

87'r>0O(Ml 
43-75000 



Eleven -twelfth 8 fine goM, or 
ilecimal tiiieuesH 0*01600, 
one-tw«ifth copper alloy. 



Tbirty-Mven-forticths fine 
silver, or docimal Hneiicsa 
0-925, and thrae-fortiotha 
copper alloy. 



( Mixednietal,95pnrtscopper» 
4 parts tin, anil 1 |*urt zinc. 

J (Ttm Urttaaffc At-L il'wa nob prv- 

I HoHhe thmt {tn>tmrtloiiM for 
hronM coin*, but uo sUo^ uietl 

*. isuaUled.) 



coins only are stmck at the Sydney Mint, tkoutrh silver and 
of English coina^^e are isRU***!. The Governinonts of Now 
V^ales and Vietoria are endeavonrinj; to induce the Imperial 
ties to grant tlu'm jionnission to coin silvei* for circulation in the 
a colonies 

Uard or sovereign gold has a fineness of 22 carat, and is worth 
m lOAd. per oance; pnrn gold, or 24 caraf^ is worth £4 43 llftd. 
mot*. The whole of the gold contJiined in deposats sertt Ui the 
y Branch of the Royal Mint for melting, aaBaying, and coining 
lunted for at thu rate of X3 Hs. \0U\. i»er ounce standard or 
ign gold. 







^^H 




■ 
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^K Staiulaifl fiilvcr is 0'925 fine. Owing juirtly to its greatly incre 
^1 production, and still more to its denionetisatiou in a large pat 
^H Europe, and the restrictionH placed upon its free coinage in coon 
^H which still have a double standanl of coinage, its \'alu6 Las decro 
^H by over 49 i>Gr cent, during the last twenty five years. The avei 
^H price of standard silver in tlie London market for eacli year since 1 
^H is given in the annual reports of the Deputy Master of the Royal 3 
^H as follows : — 


^^^K 


iFtjuiilAnlmin(-4>. 


Year. 


Prioepcr 
st&oduil ounce. 


Year. 


PrtoiFi 


^^^k 1671 
^^H 1873 

^^H 1B76 
^^H 1877 
^^^K 1878 
^^H 1879 


d. 

56H 
53 

54f 
52A 

51A 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1836 
1887 
1888 


d. 
521 
612 
fllH 
50,V 
60H 
481 
4fii 
44| 
423 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
18M 
1885 
1890 

1 


471 

3»H 
3^ 


^H The fluctuations* in its vtdue durijig 1896 are shown in the foUowfl 
^H table of average monthly prices : — 1 


^^^^H 


per fiioiwloLnl 


Month. 


1 Price 
per siAiidHnS 


Month. 


M» 


^^H January 


d. 

301 
31 

■ 31 ^s 

■ 31V, 


May 

June 

July 


d. 

31 iV 
313 


September .. 
October 


d. 
301 

. SHI 


^H February 

^^H Alorch 


November.... 
December 


H April 


August 




^H The nominal value of one pound (avoirdupois) of bronze coined in 
^H pence is 4b., and into halfper '1 or farthings, 38. 4d. 
^H The weight of gold sent foi coinage from the first 0}>enLng of tht* ]fi 
■ on the Uth May, 1855, to the end of 189G, was 22,076,761 02.. i»l«< 
^M at £84,583,0^&. Ol t\v\^ ^\\xmiX\V-^ "N^w South Wales produced <« 
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09!., of the value of £32,194,526, the amount from each colony 



ngi— 





Weight. 


Vftlue. 


L 

■"Kow South Wales 

New Zealand 


0£. 

9.7S7.008 

8,502.>S14 

2,5.'>7.f)26 

1,442, (mi 

8l».222 

12.293 

32,750 

260,458 


£ 

34.S90.20O 
32.1tl4.r)2i> 
10.11.S.I2S 




5.923,511 


South Australia 


284,592 


Taainaniji 


46., 174 


Other wuutries 

^ftOliI coin 


115,477 
1.010,230 






H 


22,676,761 


84,5S3.038 







rho gr(*tor part of the goM won in Now South Wales and Quoena- 
.d, aud also part of the produce of New Zt^alatid and South Australia, 
oe to Sydney for coinage ; but hy far the larger portion of the gold 
the colonies last mentioned, as well as of the other colonies of tlie 
mp, goes t-o Melbourne^ Tho totnl value of gold raised in Australasia 
the end of 1896 amounted to .£:t88,533,909, of which £84,583,038, 
livalent to 21*8 per cent, passed tlirough the Mint of tliis colony. 
e value of gold coin and bullion iRjiu(«i up to the end of 1896 was 
14,423,706, of which X81,374,000 worth of gold was converted into 
n, the value of sovereigns and half-sovereigits being : — 



Year. 



H 1855 to 1886 

■ 1887 

■ J888 

■ 1889 

H 1890 

■ 18!>I 
H 1892 
B 181)3 

■ I8!4 

■ 1895 
^^^ 189d 

L 



Bovvreignt. 



R»lf- 

soveretinu. 



Total. 



TotaS 



51,84«..'i00 
2,002.<>00 
2 187,000 


2,321.500 
67,000 


54,1(J8,000 
2,0«<>.000 
2,187,000 


3,202,000 

2 SU8.000 


32,000 


3,294,000 
2,808,000 


2.51)rt,OO0 
2.337,000 


77.000 


2,673,000 

2,837.000 


2,844,000 
3.007,000 


125,000 


2,969.000 

3,067,000 


2,7.'iS,000 
2.544,000 




2.758,0(K> 
2.544,000 



r8.751,500 



2,022,500 I 81,374,000 
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BronxG coin was firet iwued from the Mint in 1868, and silver oour 
in 1879, the respective value of each to the closr* of the year li!9$ 
being: — Bronze, i*43,5rjO ; jinH silver, i:459,3o0. The amount of carh 
particular currency issued to the en<l of 1.S96 is shown in tlie following 
table:— 









sn 


vcr Coin, 






Vwr. 


Crowns 






1 








BrauB 




DDoblr 


Hmir- 

crowna. 


Hlorfau. 


niUUnKB, 


Stx- 
penoea. 


ISirw- 

pmcis. 


Totel. 


Oota. 




norfUL 


















£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1868 to 1886 




94,900 


72,800 


yi.wo 


24,500 


37,250 i321,400 


1K.5T0 


1887 


585 


2, MO 


350 


l.SoO 


500 


600 


G.IIS 


SOO 


1888 


215 


1,260 


850 


3,250 


3.100 


2.6)0 


a. 285 


1.630 


1880 


200 


7.700 


3,000 


3.000 


2,700 


3,975 


22.375 


!.:'*>» 


1S90 


200 


7,400 


8.500 


0,300 


4,500 


5,375 35.175 


1.4W 


I SKI 




2,000 


l.SOO 


4,100 


5.100 


4,200 


17,200 


1.99 


1R02 




1,500 


4.000 


4.300 


2.500 


1.H25 


13.025 


2.<M 


1893 




2,800 


2,3(K) 


d,rm 


1,000 


425 


10.025 


M 


I81»4 




1,900 


1,100 


'Mi 


1.500 


900 


0.300 


M 


1805 


IGO 


900 


700 


250 


300 


2,500 


4,750 


i;m 


l«IMi 




2.100 


2,300 


4,200 


1.300 


900 


ia.800 


sS 


Total... £ 


1.300 


124;000 


08,600 


127,400 


47.000 


00,460 


459,^A0 

1 


43^551 



The difference between the nominal viilue of silver and the avemj«e pric 
per standard ounce paid by the T^ondon Mint representJi tho »eii 
or gross protit. Tho coinajfe or nominal value »if silver per stanihrij 
ounce is 5b. tid., and the price per ounce paid by tho London Mint d\ 
1896 averaged 2s. 6i\d., the difference — 2.s. ll|^,d. — representi 
ueignoraKO accrued. Against tliis must be placed the loss-: to liir" IfB-' 
porial Oovemnient by purchase of worn silver at its muninal vftlc 
but after making all necessary allowances for loss by abrasion. 
etc., A considerable mar^a of protit remains. As, hnw-nver, vti 
are merely tokenn, the demand for tliem is necossarily limited, tht? aroige 
annual issue* of silver coin by the Sydney Mint for t,w**nty-ei^ht y**"! 
being about .£16,000. ITie average price of silver from 1871 to ItlW 
■was about 48d. per ounce. If all the silver issued by the 8ydncy Mint 
since 1871 had been coined there, tho ^^ross profits fur tho whole pntWl 
would nf)t have amounted to more tlian about £100,000. and from th»: 
would have had to be <leducted the loss on old coin withiJrawn und tb 
cost of minting. 

The ^old bullion isnaed byt.be Mint is partly puro gold in siwJJl 
quantities for tho uee of jewellers, cht.'misU, and others : but the baft, 
consists ui lO-o?. \ii*'ola ol ftONcreX^w ^i\\, -«\\\cb has, of late vears, U«| 
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.principaUv expoi'ted to India by bhe Sydney branch of fclie "Comptoir 
d*£lBCom]>te do PariH." The total amount uf gold bullion issued during 
189r> WHS valued at £C7.G4iJ, and to the end of 1896 at X3,041»J06. 

Worn gold coins have been received at the Mint for r«coinage since 
1870, and silver coins since 1873. Light gold coins are received in 
parcels of not lefis than £,^0 nominal value, and recoined free of charge, 
but dej>ositor8 must bear tlie Iosh by abrasion. The nominal value of 
gold coin withdrawn from eircidation during 189G was only £183, the 
net loss by recoinage being £3, or 1H90 per cent. For the whole 
period from 1S7G to 189G the corresponding figuivs we.ro £821,495, 
X2,707, and 0-328 per cent. 

Silver coin of tlie value of £5,331, and weighing 19,3S4"33 oz., was 
withdrawn during 1896. On this the net loss, after melting, was found 
to be 2,170'78 oz., or 11*23 percent. The value of silver coin withdrawn 
from 1873 to 1896 was £143,917; its weight, 523,332'37 oz. ; and the 
net loss, 65,576-22 oz., or 1253 jier cent. All silver coin withdrawn is 
forwarded to London for recoinagc. 

The expense of the Sydney branch of the Uoyal Mint is bomo 
hy the local Governruent, £15,000 beijig set upart annually for that 
purpose. Hpecial votes for conatniction. repairs, and furniture have, 
however, been passed occasionally, as will )>e seen from the subjoined 
tabic which shows the total cost of administration, as well as the net 
cost to the colony for the last ten years : — 



Tmt. 




Hint Rowlpts 


Nat 








AnimiJ Chargo 


— dedlW 


On Onlinftrj- 


On 




(paid [lit<> 


to 


Ommaba. 


Admiiiuitrfttlon 


OoRstnictloD, 




ConsoildntMl 


Colony 




(iTiclu<lin>r 


lt«pafni, 


TqUJ, 


Uvvoiiuu). , 


for worklDff ot 




Puiisionf, Storw, 


and 






Hint. 




and BlAtioncr)'). 


F^tmltiirf). 










£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1867 


13,4S7 


17 


13.504 


10,328 


3,176 


1688 


1.1,41*5 


1 


I3,40ti 


10,006 


2.590 


1689 


J a. 6*22 


1,92'2 


15,544 


12,084 


3,4(i0 


1890 


H.U.')-> 


120 


16.07.1 


13.208 


1,867 


1801 


H,:i07 


417 


14,774 


13,929 


845 


1802 


13..'W4 


283 


13.627 


11.652 


1,975 


1893 


14.293 


655 


14,845 


13,198 


UOrrO 


1804 


]4,0'2S 


5,823 


l».Knl 


10,705 


3.M6 


1M95 


i.s.as; 


348 


14,285 


14.510 


•225 


18S6 


14.277 


493 


14,770 


14,!W7 


•77 



* ExocsB raeeipts. 

The receipts of the Mint, which are )wiid into the Consolidated 
lievenue, are made up of diarges for coining gold, fees for assays, etc., 
and protits on sale of silver. The Mint retains all aiJver contained in 
«lo2x>sit5, and makes payment for the ftmouut iu exceta ol 'l ■^t owolV 
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at a rate which is from iiiue to time notiBed in the Gasette, nnd wh 
from Ist Januarj' to 30th September, 1896, was Is. 9d., and frora 
OoUibor t«i '23rd August, 1897, 28, per oz. tine, and fi-om tho Ij 
lueationed date. Is. tid. per oz, fine. The following table ctbuws 
Hcale of charges : — 



Quantity. 


Gold rmb«d in 
Kew South Walet 


GoM oc-Ttlflcd to br 

Ilw protlttM oC mar rota* 

or oountry nU»«r tbu 

U. 8. WWoL 


In depoaite of less than 500 
ooncett, standard. 

In depositH of 600 oonoea and 
over, hutlebs tbBa5,000 ounces, 
■tandard. 

lu deDOBtta of 5,000 ounces, 
stanuord, and oror. 


6d. per ounce, six shil- 
Wnm being charged for 
a deposit under 1*J 
ounces. 

4d. per ounce 

2d. per ounce 


5tL per ouiic*, five dii| 
lings being ch»rj| 
fur a deposit a|^^ 
ounces. ^^H 

3d. perounca ^^t 

Id. per ounoe. ^^M 





The total receipts of the Mint since its establialunent in 1853 *« 



anown oeiov 


V : — 














UmiCtaatvM. 


Profit oti 8al* 

<;! flllver. 


Fee* for A Mays 

ami Cniahinm. 

wid Pmrrrda 

nf Kwc«p. 


a«Mtito 

OSmSmd 

ttmmmi 




Yau-. 


On N«w SouUi 
W&los Gold. 


On GoW of 
oUier ColonlcH 
or C3nuiitHu«. 




1855 to 1886 


261,033 


£ 

127,323 


44.602 


£ 
53.897 


t 
4».8» 




1887 


2,119 


4.003 


2,796 


1,410 


10.399 




1888 


1,649 


3,483 


3.078 


2,096 


10.M 




1889 


2,299 


4,613 


3.434 


1,738 


ie.flw 




1890 


2,4.12 


4,152 


4,772 


1,852 


I.V3W 




ISDl 


2,881 


3,854 


5,319 


1.875 


!$.«» 




1892 


2.938 


3,893 


3.1G4 


1.667 


11.6^ 




1893 


3,624 


3,713 


4,290 


1.571 


13,l« 




1804 


4,430 


3,:.')9 


5,402 


3.105 


16.7» 




1895 


3,a'*2 


3,125 


5.058 


2,495 


14,51'J 




1800 


3.487 


2,956 


5,058 


3.346 


i4.m; 




Total 


290,733 


164,874 


87.573 


75.042 


6I!*,2a 




In forme 
(he amouTit 


f issues of t 
, ol com m ^ 


his work ta 


ilea were gi 
iu These ti 


ven purport 
iblea were \ 


in^ lo liw 
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lority of the Mint, nnd were de<luce4l from the statistics of gold and 
Ivcr imported and exportetl. For lti9C tho Hmouutsi would be : — 





Colnatre. 


ToUl. 


Per InhaMtuit. 


Gold 


£ 
4.536,SS2 
398,205 
34,633 


£ s. d. 
3 D 11 


Silver 




6 2 


BroiLze 





6 




Total 






4/J6<).720 


3 IG 7 



t has been contended that pasaengers by outwai-d steamers usually 
e with them 11 supply of g<dd wliich greatly exceeds the amount brought 
ithe colony by passengers inwartl. This may be conceded, inasmuch as 
ngers commencing tlie voyage would njiturally be possessed of a 
ger stork of inimey than those whose voyage is practically over. Early 
in 1892 tli(^ general niaiuiger of one of the principal banks in Sydney 
obtained returns from the three banking institutions with the largest 
receiving business, nnd it was found that the coin paid in was etjual to 
precisely half tlu; value of the notes deposiUnl at the same time. From this 
3t has been claimed thiit tlie coin in private bands is not more than half the 
Uote issue outstanding, which at the time the estimate wils made was not 
re than Xl,4f)0,00(). On this assumption the coin in private hands 
id have been .Zl'li'^OOti, as compart**! with iI4,4Unt>00 estimiited 
the Mint as lieing the probable i[uantity at tho same period. 
ile not maintaining the absi^uto accuracy uf the latter estimate, 
vany lie point^'d out that there are many sound reasons why the 
jcstimate of X725,000 should not be entertained. Bank notes are 
fcontinned in circulatitm by several of the banks until they are practi- 
Ically worn out, and a large number of persons not over fastidious 
[b&vc stn»ng objections to carrying note« about their persons when gold 
ican be prtKureil. The assumption that coin is withdmwn in large 
(quantitieji by outward-bound passengers may be correct so far hs gold is 
tci>nofirned, l)nt not so as regards Bilver. It is, therefore, ]>robable that 
[the silver remains in the country, and the estimate of the Mint in regard 
|to that metal may l>e accepted with some deduction f(»r coin lost or dcs- 
•troyed. Another source of tlie accumulation of coin in j>rivute hands in 
[hoarding, which recent events prove to be cjuite a common practice 
[in tho colony, and the indestructible and unimpeachable sovereign is 
Enatunilly preferred to the perisluible b;ink note. Lastly, a large pro- 
tportion of the half-sovereigns issued remains in circulation with silver as 
ftill-money, and not being ])aid into the Iwnks would not l)e subject to the 
^conditions of the estimate of tho iNuiking authority already alluded to. 
-An estimate, founded partly on thp records and partly on obserA'ation, 
been uiade by tlie uulhur, which shows that the estimate of the Mint 
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must be abandoned as being too higb, and tho amount of coin in privmU 
bauds may be a|iproxiniately statt^ as follows : — 

O.fid l,85fl,0f)0 

Silver 363,000 

Bronze 31,000 



Total £2.250,000 

Tiiia is oqual to £\ Hs. M. per inhabitant at the closeof 1J^9C. To tlw 
suDi Khown must be added £1^2^17,971 note circujation, so tbat th4*U~ttsJ 
aclivt^ (jurrcncy would a]>peartobe alx»ut £3,4^*8,000, or £2 13s. 9d. jtrr 
inhabitant. As, however, the note issue is fidly covered by gold in 
Auetrala^ian colonies, it is omitted from the following tabloK, in whic 
•oil the other hand, the coin held by banks is included for the sake 
4iompiirison. Including Imuk reserves, the gold and silver held in 
NewSoutli Wides anioniited to no less than £0 188, Hd, per inbabitAUt — 
-a sum oidy slightly below that bIiowii for FrHnce, and oonHifbfrably id 
excess of that shown for any other Euivi|>eau country. The fiu"! ' 

an the tables are publislu^d on the authority of the Director- of 1 1 

[tat«8 Mint, "Wa-sbington^ with the exception of tliose for Austi 
Tffhich are based ou a »peeial estimate. The total stocks of inooer 
in various countries in 1696 were as follow : — 




Country. 



□old. 



FtoUTendM*. 



8Uv«r. 

Umitad 
Tender. 



United Kimrdom 

Belffimii 

rSultcarJa 

jpotiuiark 

Hinooy ,.. 

•Omve 

plbUv 

jrotlMrlaiulB .... 

lorway 

fbrttigi^ 



.Awsden 

^ffiUerbuid 
'1^]rlm^' 



iDdb. 



'BlralCii6etUotD«iU . — 
»t , 



Amonc&nStatM. 



lytl 

Mexico . . 

South Amcricui SCatM 

Vriiled KUt«N 

JlAwnit ,.,.,. 

Aii«tra1utt 



iao.ott.OQO 

84,400.000 

10.»7ft,000 

104.000 

S, 301, 000 

isb,o«i.«)o 

ia(»,7U,aQo 
ina.ooo 

fi0.flK,0QO 
6,fi07,OUO 
1,S41.000 
1.048,000 

7,eas,ooo 

10O.40T.O0O 

ue.0M 

7.082,000 

1,T4T.OOO 

«,aBS,ooo 

10.S76.O0O 



ie.aT.wo 
Uii,aoo 

"'M,sh.o«) 

8,288,000 
10S,UU0 

S,08«,000 
82S.U00 

l,flw,ono 
188.137.'J0O 
31,'J^.OOO 
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•unts per iuhabitant for the same coontriefi are shown below: — 



OwirtiT. 


OoM. 


SUvtr. 


UBoovond 


TotoL ^H 




£ 8. d. 

3 1 1 

]fl 6 

1 12 7 

1 

1 U 

4 2 H 

2 13 1 
11 

13 4 

1 2 11 
15 5 

4 1 

1 9 5 
15 11 
2 8 
8 10 

7 3 

1 1 11 
6 


£ 8. d. 

12 9 

6 

1 17 2 
8 6 
9 8 

2 12 8 
16 3 
(» 2 10 
5 2 
2 5 4 
4 1 
6 
N 1 
1 f) 
3 
11 3 
4 2 
2 U 
7 6 
14 
13 2 
8 2 
7 IB U 

13 1 9 
3 1 
4 3 
8 10 
3 5 

IB 6 

1 11 B 

2 

1 IH 1 

2 1 2 
5 7 


f 8. d. 

n N 

18 11 

2 7 


£ ^1 

2 4 ^^H 
16 9 ^^^H 

6 ^^H 

2 7 6 ^H 
7 5 10 ^H 

3 19 3 ^H 

1 10 3 ^H 

2 11 ^1 

4 16 1 ^H 

1 7 4 H 

2 IS 2 ^H 
2 6 ^H 

1 12 7 ^H 

11 ^H 

2 3 7 ^H 

11 5 ^M 

17 ^H 
14 ^H 

15 7 ^H 
7 10 5 ^H 
13 1 9 ^H 

3 19 ^ 
2 6 

15 

1 17 8 

2 11 SI 

1 U 8 ) 

5 7 6 i 

4 18 9 ^ 

5 ^H 
7 13 5 ^B 


\taav 




8 3 
10 6 

9 11 

1 6 6 
1 2 5 

1 7 10 
7 10 

2 8 1 
9 
15 3 

5 4 

1 3 G 




• ••*•*•«•••■•■ (ABSl •■••(••f 














•—" " 




19 7 










0*7 i 
6 

3 15 Ti 
114 

4 

1 14 3 
16 5 
1 8 

4 7 

1 18 6 
8 4 6 
7 7 10 


6 


«ment« 








1 4 10 
5 10 

o" 16 io 

1 4 

3 2 10 

1 4 3 


srisAnSutos 






iouiHUtw 














MovBii£KT6 or Gold. 

,0 discovery of gold in the year 1851 large quantities of that 
the fomi id coin a.s well as bullion — have been exjiort^^^l from 
tlaaian colonies every year. Th« returns of gold ii^iiwrted and 
rom each of the colonies, c&lonlated for ten-yenr ji^riods from 
851 to the end of 1890, are given herewith. Tlie table's also 
imount by which the exports have exceeded the imports in the 
lonies, or vice versa, an the case may l^e. The largest exporters 

will be found, are the largest produeerSj as Victoria, New 
nd Queensland. The other colonies now produce very little 

suffices to meet their local requiretneutB. T\\e xeXwcTva «aV VN4» 
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gold imports and exports for New South Wales, it must be remnul 

are swollen by large quantities of Queensland gold, which is simplT 
to Sydney to be iiiinUd, and then exported in the shape of coin, 
imports and exports for each colony were as follow : — 



ColOiiy. 


luiporU of OoM. 


J 


iaSl-00. 1 18(11-70. 1 1871-80. | ISSl-OD. 


iSDi-ge. 1 UfiMd 


Krw South Wftki 

Vlctorio 


S,874,7M 
«rlM0.467 

i.'wi.ow 

"iVg.J«8 


£ 

is,i4a,ofl7 

SOT.VSS 

883.149 

19,S10 

W.600 

1.7S7.U25 


£ 1 « 
13,aCiS,l40 18.01g,M0 
10,iNtt(.l&7 1 7,*m.Ml 
1,S83,8S2 2.I>SS.7t>& 


t»,lUO,«>l 
£,>0U^73 
I.Sfe0.7»7 
3.S41,2Tfl 


C 


Ouecnvlntid 


•JBJl 


Soutli AmtnJla 

Wosb^m AustraHa 

TftJBiuuiiji 


l.«2,2rt2 
80,710 
40S.44tt 

Mis.3a7 


l,i)l».:uj 

223.0.S4 

MU.tf&M 

2,7aO,iJ(m 




N?w Kimlind 


«>«aM 






Auitnluta 


a,48:j,s(ii 


a7.oa5.7« 


2»,M7.«S4 


38.631.078 


itXoi&.aai 


L-i! 






Colony. 


Expofti uf Oold. 


18K1-00. IBOl-70. 1 Kni-tm. 1 1S81-D0. 


IHOl-M. 1 lOI^ 


ye*- SoQtB Wales 

Victoria 


12,211,881 eS.804.fiK7 


£ £ 
1S,&67,1M 18,»m,ou» 
49,001,400 < 30,:>i>,'{.2:i-i 

1U,HI3,06Q l4,<i;2,l(.'iO 

fi21,H«l. l,24.'.,7«n 

1,710 170..'*34 

6«7,4N« 1.44^,712 

l<f.&2;,4;0 10,417,31M) 


£ A 

ia.s.i2.a4x oiuBSja 


QuLi'UttlEiud , 


819,900 


2,U5,(IO0 

£5.245 
««_(W" 717 


i*.7iw.7» 

1.848,448 
,'\.&1(J,<JM 

i.iai.Hi& 


MlltTH 


Btmth AmtnUta 


^Ml3 


Wi»tem Aiutralla 

Tasmania 


ta3 


JiTew Z«&lajKl 


MViftfl 










1O0,BS7,727 1%I OM-MH 


0.'>,Q61.12] 


76,247.470 


03.012. 103 








■ ■ 





Tho excess of exports of gold for each colony during each of 

periods sliown was as follows : — 



Cahmy. 


18Sl-0(». iaoi-70. 


1871-^0. 1 lSSt-00. 


iaot-06. 1 ttt-M 


New South Walw 


£ 

8.3*7,007 
66,342,134 

i,'900,DS5 
48.U81 


£ 

1S.«5«,<J60 

e2.«0O,O42 

J.7(».fi7fi 

♦3W&.0S3 

10,(i60 

*H4 2&^ 

20,2M;S-.^2 


£ 

f>,2l(t,004 
,17.222,0m 
0.431). 1JI7 

•i.iw'.aw 

•38,tKK) 

l(!.^,040 

14.215,143 


£ 

277,.'iOO 

23.100.S7l 

ll,M0,24& 

•078,&4» 

•«4,sao 

8^J,7^4. 
7.i«7,atti 


i 


Victoria 


p, , gg^ 


Qurcnilaiid 

SiMUh AUKtralU 


*32.8» "Sft^ 


Western Amtralia 

Tasmania 


l,l77.»aisi \M*m 

S1«,V« ttfUBj 


NewZealand 


4.MS.4M tfllTAi 






Total axceas of exporta . . 


07.472,l«fl I 97.(HS,7>i7 


0r>,li3.(U7 


42,7itt.ae!t 


2U,»ia^3 xajCM 


Av«rae« por annum 


I>,747.'il7 0,Vl>l,tf7U U.&14.S04 


4.571,03» 


4.0gu.4W 74*UII 



CxccM Of Importa. 



Banking. 

Tht* laws relating to banks and banking at present in forc^ an? 
ceptible of great iniprovement, and the recent failure of many monf 
institutions posing as banks hivs directed attention to the strong n« 
for enttrtily revising tlie conditions under which deposits may be 
from the genei-al public. All iuBtitulions transacting tlif bu«inr« 
banking are required by law to furnish quarterly stjvtcnients o( tl 
Asaeta and liabilities in a specified form, and from these btal4?meuti 
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M-KKiic balance-sheete the tables in lliie chaj^ter have boen compiled. 
te returns furnished by the banks, though in com|)lianoG with the 
r of the colony, are by no means satisfactory, being quitt- unsuitcd 

the modern mctliods of transacting banking business : nor can they be 
ken without question an indicating the stability or otherwise of the 
nkh. As a rule, nothing can b*? clieited Ijeyond what is t-liown in the 
lance-sheeta. These are published half-yearly, with the fxception cif 
ose of two banks which are issued annually. No uniformity ifi 
aervcd an regards the dates of closing the balance-sheets, aiul the 
xles of presentation are equally diverse. Imjiortant items which ought 

be specifically stated are liiiiqw^d with ac^-ounLs of niiiior import,., 
d, as a rule, cun'ent accounts are blendetl with other accounts, instead' 

being sejmrately shown. The value of the information vouchsafed 

the public is illustrate<l by the fact that it was impc>ssible to obtain, 
3ni the publications of several inatitutiuns suspending payment during 
'93, the amount of their liabilities. 

There are thirteen banks of issue operating in New South Wales, 
urof which have their head offices in Sydney, two in Melbourne, two 

Queensland, one in New Zealand, and fonr in London. Of the four 
:&] Ijanks, three Jiave branches outside New South Wales, and the 
urth confines its openitionfi within tho limits of the colony. Two 

the local banks — the Kank of New South Wales and the City Bank of 
'dney — carry on their business under the provisions of special Acts 

incorpomtion, and the liability att-Jiched to the shareholder is limited 
' the Acts to the nntount sLihscril>eil for and an a^lditional amount 
aal thereto ; the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) 
id the Australian .Joint Stock Bank (Limited) are registered as 
nited compaTiies. The following ap])ears to have been the extent of the 
ability of shareholders of banks trading in New South Wales at the 
iddle'of 1807:— 



Buik. 



RflBcrve or (luilUl 

UaUlUy on oruUiary 

sharat wbon oOta 

hare been mot. 



Bulk of New South Wales ., 

Commercial Ranking C'om|>any of Sydney (Limited} 

Australian Joint Stock iSauk (Limited) 

Citj' Bank <if .Sydney 

Commercial Hauk of Auotraliih (Limited) 

National Bank of Anstnlabia (Limited) 

Queensland National Bank (Limited) 

liauk of North Qneenttland (Limilci]) ........... 

Bank of New Zealand 

Bank of Atistralasia 

Union Tiank of AustraHa (Limited) 

London Bonk of Australia (Limited) 

Kuglish, Scottish, and Austntlian Bank (Liiiuted) 




£ 

1.050,000 
I,0(M),(MX) 

540,l»00 
Nil. 
750.000 

320,000 

250,000 

600,000 

1 .000.000 

3,00f>.tKlO 

•7oO.O<KJ 



* Indudoe £<t,88fi preji^d In twjwH of ReMrvc LUbllity. 



s^ 



FBIVATB PIKAKCE. 



OAPKTikL UeBouacBS or Batiks. 
The total capital aud reeervt^ (inelatling balaiioe& of Profit and 1 
account) of banksi trading in N^w 8uath Wtdee abuat tlie miildlMf 
1K97 ainoiinUMl to X2i',976,7:U, but of tliia amount only jei:i«999.09} 
was employed iii the cr»lnuy. The fuUuwiiig in a mtatement of the oOMlil 
paid up, diKtinguifihing ordiiiuty from prat'erential capitul, and tiC ifai 
amount of rc«on*e§ held by eiich l*ank at the date of iMilanoing : — 



Bank. 



uai«nr 



UnUoMj-. 



OipiUl |iafri up 
rnfvrca- 1 



Bulk of >*ew South Walct ' 

ConiinrrclAl kinkinir C-t. of Bydnejr (lAd.) 
Aualniltari Joint Htock Bonk (Liiiiitctl) _ . 

tit J- bank of Sydney 

rninttieri'l-il nanlr nf Austnilia (LtiniUd).. ' 
^ , 1 niitetl) .. 
* ''.-d) 

1 ItL-tl^ ... 

I /.-.■At.ii.'i : 



I ■( Au»traUa(Unuled> 

l.<.'i.i..r, ij;,<,)ior AuBtmlw(UmH«d) ... i 
fiqrllBii. Kc-oituli, ud AttitnUian fiuk 
(UintUHJ). 



Sept.. 1807 
June. IflDT 
JiinL-, 1(t>7 
June, 1877 
Junu. 1X07 
ScpL , 1*17 
JuaL-, 18tf7 
June, 1807 
Uor., ion 
April, 1«V7 
Fob., I«B7 
nc«.. lOM 
JUDK. IttlV 



M. 1 

l,g6a,nno uuta 



• £4Wi.u(iO written off ftnce Deannber. U9B. t The 
to £A3.otjii. : Includai £ieMi.uoit u fontlnfffmgr Muount. 
of rvftvrve ]ialiiUt'>. 

The preoeding table shows the capital account at date of 
but uiuHt of tiie banks hud made chIIk on their BbarehulderB w)i 
increase their paid-up cafiital. The amount of these calls and tl 
working capital tliat will be available whtui they an» met ara iilniwi 

the fiiUowiitj^ tablr : — 




Buik. 



CBplta.1 mlktl And boforaUled ii^ 



p*l(l up. 



lUnk nf New floiith W«le« . 


£ 

l.OSO.OOO 

1.1«,67S 

4U),UU0 

t,M3.SSl 

tao,«w 

S,TM,141 

i.eoo,ooo 


Nil 
Nil 

8B0.9M 

MJU 
NQ 

Kd 


i 


CVniin'-mal B-mkintr (V). nTHvclnfy f Limited)... 

AuMfi . ■ «-|t Bunk (Linilleti) 




cuyi v ....... T..:::::;:::::::: 


*'..iiMi 1 ; .Vu-^lrali.! flJniH*^) 


3k0MA 


^ -utLimitod) 


XOK^ 


■ (LiinlKtl) 


«e,i«i 


1 I (Uiiuitttl) ................ 


SB,V* 


f!;iiLk i»( \«u Zualdiiil .... — „.,«.,. 


t.oa^a* 


Katik of AuntmUola 


XjemM* 


I'nioii lltink or Auitmliadimlled) 


X>1M* 


[^iiclon Honk of Australia (Limited) 


jL«n.v 


Kn[;llih, ScoUtib. and Auitmllan Baitk iLimibMl} .... 


»aw 



The calls being made, as shown in the table just given, Fppr«»ent « 
of Xl,23r>,27y, and of this amount X7,937 is ]-■ 
£941,020 in Melbourne, X26J14 in iiiisbaiie , . 
Zealand, and X3,84l} in London. Tlie paid-up capital at bftuis 
operating in New Suutli Wales has verj- largely inci'tHtsed during the p 
twenty-two yeats, viz., from X7,93O,000 in lS7'5toX18,357,2«Jin ItfW 
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res have no refenpnre to the capital aotuully employetl in 
nftwt of th(i fMinkt*, nn will tm ncftn froTin a subAef|urjit table 
Ig the excess of asstitR ovor lU)tiliti(-a in New South Wales, and 
K inwrtfsi only for the pnrpi>sft of fmiilitAting coniparianna wliich 
kevitably arise when Hie queation of the liabilities of banks is 
Sensideivd :^ 



YSbui 


Banks. 


OApftAT 


Y«M. 


Bankfc 


Paid-up 




llo. 


c 




No* 


£ 


1875 


10 


T.03o,on<} 


ifioa 


13 


13.120,741) 


tftao 


n 


y.a3I,*-M2 


18*14 


13 


10,743.737 


M86 


14 


lO.fll'J.rHK) 


ijtai 


13 


l!»,306,3rin 


I^VM 


17 


1,%920.:^2« 


LMIW 


13 


19,531,13(1 


raw 


IB 


13,W6,l;« 


IbHT 


13 


t8,a6;.'Jti8 


r i8»2 


U 


12,3it4,ti37 









Local Business of Baxks. 
"EankB HTfi required by the Atrt of Council 4 Victoria No. 13, 
the year 1840, to make <|unrH»rly stateincnta of thi>ir business 
ibed form ; but tliese statements am not ull made on the 
o«, and it is npc(»sBary, thfivfor*^, to make certain ailjustniPnts 
tt* to put the tigiines on a comparative basis. The alterations 
in the exclusion from the aaaeta of the balances due by branches 
eneies outside New South Wales to the head office in Sydney, 
lowing KhowH the aKsett^ and liabilities, and the surplus assets of 
iks, at intervals from 1860 onwards; the surplus assets may be 
ps reprosentinjf the amount provided by the banks from their own 
ies. Tlie figure-s relfttin|r; to 1SJ»7 in thin and subsetjueiit tables 
p the (juarter muUtd 30th 8i'ptt'mber j for the preceding years 
~ r to the last quarter : — 









Snrpliia JUMftr 


TOK 


AfMta wtthin 


UafailitlM within 


(Capitol and 


the Ooloiiy. 


iJie Culonj-. 


Reavrwatised In 








lonJ bMllUM). 




£ 


£ 


• £ 


1860 


8,053,463 


6,480,642 


1,672,821 


1S65 


9,193.540 


6,962,315 


2,23I,22.» 


mo 


9,863,071 


7,108,680 


2,664,301 


^ 1B7B 


15,545,507 


15,056,466 


480,022 


■ 1680 


2l.rt.'>R.ai7 


10.48.1.862 


2,172.455 


■^ 1885 


37,737, 8(iO 


21t,087.*20li 


H,05ll,573 


IWN) 


50,751,647 


37.24fl,iW7 


13.502.710 


IMl 


51,934,372 


37,5Htl,764 


I4,:u4,oos 


1892 


51,0R5,47!» 


37,I71,:«0 


14.494,0110 


1893 


48,7114,030 


34.102.172 


14.60 1, Sri4 


K 1894 


47.1!I5,'JI4 


3i.-ji>3,r:o 


I5.032,0fl4 


■ 1895 


46,ti2'2.3'29 


32.037.(152 


13,585.277 


r me 


44.527.H28 


3l.2.'i4.77(i 


I3,273.0.V2 


nr 


43.».V5.421 


30,85(1.326 


12,909,005 
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If tlie table just given be compared with the previous one, »howmtl 
the paid-up cnpitnl of the various J>anks doing business in the coIodv, 
it will be seen that the general tendency has l>een for the banks to 
increase the proportion of their own capital employed in the coIodj. 
although the last three yejira aliow a 8li*;hc movement in the oppueit^ 
direction. Thus in 1875 the j)aid-up capital of the l*anks wa*X7,930.0''<i. 
and their resorvea at the same date were X2,'(1)B,4.'57, making a tc»t.-.; t 
X10,426,457 available froui their own resources, while their surj 1 1 
assets amounted to only £489,022; ten years later, when tho ca|>iui 
stood at £10,512,300, and the reserves at £5,421,998, or U>gethCT 
£15,934,298, the sui-plus assets were ratumed at £J:*,0r)0,573 ; and in 
1890 the capital was £13,929,326, and the reserves £7,832,047, making 
a total of £21,7fil,373, while the surplus assets reached the very «* 
aiderable pro[>orti((ri of £13,o02,7lO. In September, 1897, however, the 
capitjil and reserves of the thirteen Ijanks now open sliowed r totA] J 
£22,535,336, and the excess assets of tho local busines-s aniountftl t^ 
£12.999,095. 

The linking returns do not admit of any useful deductions Ikwj 
made from them, as the classitication, both of assets and liabiliti^ 
required by the Sclifdide to the Act is obsolete; thus, undt»r the* iwo 
dejK)sita not beai'itif; interest, the banks are accustomed to rfturu 
interest accruml and all dehtsS due by them other than dejxisiu li 
interest, notes, and bills, the result being that in this respect the n'tuna 
are misleading. It unfortunately hapjiens, moreover, that there ujw 
means of correcting the figures. That the over-statement is eousic 
able will tip[>eur fmm the fact that the census returns showed dt 
not bearing interest as £7,82.**, 906, as compared with a total in 
quarterly stjitements of £9,303,727. 

The assets, winch naturally form the most interesting featare ol 
bank's returns, show coin and bullion separately, but 95 per rmi 
of tho other assets are marshalled) together under tlie tenn ** ncil»| 
and bills discounted, and all other debts due to the Iwink," and the liiw^l 
on which business is conducted are therefore entirely hidden fn)m wghLj 
Tlifl following statement of liabilities for the past eight years refers 
locul business only : — 





1 


NotM In 
oLrcubition. 


BlIU In 
ciroulAtlon. 


Depnlte. 


teUnoet 
dite to 

otharBftBln. 




Y«M. 


Not 
Interest 


Bi«ring 
Intenit. 


Total. 


uS& 


180O 
1»I 
IWS 
1803 

iao4 

1W6 

lann 
I8OT 


No. 
1(1 
1& 
14 
IS 
13 
18 
13 
18 


1.5fi7.806 
1,674,049 
l,4SB,87S 
1,804.531 
I,a3B.0«> 
l,Stt,Ba4 
1.2a7.»7l 
I.ia7.fM0 


137.442 
140.208 
104,231 
75.0(M 
146,0X1 

n7.3n 
ni.MO 

102.807 


10.0(\4.E>m IS.Sf^A.MM '36.440.118 108.^73 

t>jH-' <- ■ -.iiT.ici? i^.i'.'i iiftn 10tl.te3 
9::- (B.QM 
8,r- 8O.Zi0e 
0.41 -.. .; . ^T ...-r 

10,22 -J. 4.1 ; 

lOJW.l'.l I 

lO,4dO,I4<i i.'.^.^^^.■^ _4^,..--v.,;,>.- ."M.i 
t 1 


f 
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The osset-s for the same period were us jgiven in the fullowing table :- 



Cioln. 



Bullkm. 



Lcg»l 
Tender 
KoCca. 



Property 



BUUdb- 

coiintvd, 

and ftll other 

dobttt due U< 

the Bin ki. 



NotM 

ondBUU 

of other 

Bank*, and 

ijuc'cnilaiid 

TnMoiy I 

NoUa. I 



BaUaoW 

due rpom 

othrr 

Banks. 



Total 
AsseU. 



18M 
ISOl 
1893 
1«PS 

18B9 

1887 



No. I S. 

Ki 4.71T,( 



111 

5.217.X71 

|&.»77.W1 

7,304.fiA» 

k7a).efii 

15.704,800 



BT.OftO 
7».7«8 
95.804 
DS,S80 
100,6SS 
l&l.tflB 
167.Mfi 

sss.sn 



148,407 



£ 
1,044.170 
l,a»2,M0 
1,S01,A90 
I.UIU.IUO 
1,(138,321 
ll,«IU,017 
1,014.488 
ll^7,SZ7 



43.00O.SB9 
4&.0(»,f»14 
44.1SC,72D 
40,024.864 
37,378,tt47 
S6,707.1M 
3S.110.0W 
W.«44.fiefi 



t 

206,208 

Sf7,Ta6 
4S9,0SO 
214,608 
132,791 

223,487 

193.707 



£ 

103,571 
1M»,H£3 
187.101 
300.122 
232.ttlS 
257.160 
S24.40e 
S71.'J51 



£ 
60.7M.647 
&t.0S4,872 
&t,0efi,470 
48.794.0S0 
47,196,214 
45.0eS.820 
44.fi27.628 
43.Bf>5,4=l 



Metallic Reservks op Banks. 
The proportion of metallic reserves whicli banking institutions must 
habitually keep in stock is not fixed by any enactment. Compared 
with the total liabilities, and with deposits at call and note circulation, 
th« quantity of coin and bullion ha.s varied very considerably from year 
to year, aa the following statement sliows ; but prior to 1S9'2 the pro- 
portion of gold to circulation atid deposits at call rarely rt^ched 50 per 
cent,, and the proportion to totiU liabilities varied between 13 and 26 
per cent The appioach of the crisis of Iy93 was foreseen, or at all 
events most institutions strongthrned their reserves In anticipation of 
the strain, while since tlje crisis all the l)ank8 have accumulated gold, 
BO tliat their stock of coin and bullion in the September quarter of 1897 
averaged X5,928,671 — that is to say, over five times the note circula- 
tion, and over onR-half of the totiil liabilities at call. There can l>e 
no doubt that the present gold accumulations of the banks ai-e greatly in 
excess of ordinary business requirements, and are timintained solely as a 
precaution against a revival of the unsettled conditions which marked 
the year 18U3 :^ 



Y«r. 


Coip. 


Bullion. 


TotoL 


Proportloft o< Metaltic Rc«<rY«*— 


TotoUl 
Uabilitius. 


ToUupoaitsatcall 

and Dota 

circulation. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


per cent. 


percent. 


1860 


1. 078.42-* 


90,0fi2 


1.668,476 


25-7 


• 


186.5 


Lass^vM 


125.554 


1,454,068 


20-9 


• 


1870 


1,201.177 


86.744 


1,377.921 


191 


• 


1875 


2,317,000 


1{»4,947 


2,422.647 


161 


40*4 


1880 


.•?,4S8.o54 


75,008 


3,563.562 


18-3 


49-5 


188.-> 


4,027.055 


70,260 


4.103..315 


13-8 


39*2 


1890 


r..(il9.ni 


87,659 


5.706.770 


15-3 


49-1 


1891 


4,717,659 


79.768 


4,797,427 


12-8 


44-2 


1892 


.V2I7.371 


95,894 


5.313.265 


14-4 


57-4 


1893 


fi,S77.89I 


95.386 


5.973,277 


17-5 


677 


18ft4 


7,330,005 


! (10,525 


7.430.530 


23-8 


69-8 


1 89.- 


7,3r,4.«59 


151.019 


7.516.278 


23-5 


65-7 


1 HUG 


0.7tK>.85I 


187,845 


6,94H,09ti 


22-2 


68 -2 


18J)7 


r», 704, 800 


223,871 


5.928.671 


19*2 


51-2 



* Amount of depoilts at call unobtainable. 
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Advattgss dv Banks. 



Under the heail of advancHB ai-e iiicludi^d bills tind proiniaBOty 
dtHOOunted, cahIi oredita, and iniscelUneon» debts. Ttif bulk of advttClcn 
made are secured by the mortgage of real estate or by tho d^KMitiu^oi 
deftds ov<^r which tho lending infititution acquires a. lien ; tbe diaootmuni 
of trade bills does uot amount to more than 14- per cent of the tM>I 
rash credits and ovordraft& The banking returns are in such a deffctbt 
form thai an account of the nature of advances made, and the clan ol 
security advanceti ogainst, cannot be pivt-n. The most intcT^ttiiv; 
summary that can be made is that which the following tttblc snpplin :— 







BaUoof 


Amount uf 


Tear. 


Ad\ihaoe«< 


A4vweMlo 


AdviuuMW per 






mpMite 


InhiOftlHl. 




£ 


per L'ent. 


£ a. d. 


I860 


5.780.700 


ni-fl 


le 17 6 


IHfiS 


7,100.361 


!21-» 


17 15 


UB70 


7.814.11B 


127 •9- 


15 18 11 


iS7r. 


12>H3,7I3 


91-4 


21 17 1 


1880 


17.210.-205 


96-2 


23 12 4 


1885 


3I,3M.'.K)!I 


117-4 


33 10 1 


1890 


43.(>m»..>r»9 


121 S 


99 8 


189L 


4">.(>tt8.fll + 


126-4 


A9 8 9 


iwri 


44.inr.,7'ja 


1241 


37 7 2 


1808 


-io.024.:r>i 


124-5 


33 4 


18H 


:i7.ri7JH,it47 


125-4 


30 4 2 


189A 


;w,707.b'>:{ 


uo-rt 


27 18 10 


1896 


35,Ufl.()90 


117-7 


27 I 3 


1897 


35,544.505 


120-6 


2T 3 7i 



The useful pur]»ose which the bankmg syst«?m 8er\'es may be rMwifl) 
realised frozn the iorrgoinj; st«tenicnt The period extending fn^m IS" 
right on to iSii^o was, on tlie whole, one of tnnle prosperity, and th] 
out those years tho ratio of advances to deposits ranged l>ctwe<ta 
117 per cent. Since 1885 New South Wales, in common 
other colonies, has suffered more or less from depression, and the 
of advances to deposits has stood considerably higher, viz.^ frtim I] 
126 per cent. 



DEPOSITS IN Baxks. 

The total amount of money deposited with the tfatrtpcn bmiks 
ating in New South Wales in the middle of 11:^97 was approxii 
jE105,35V,6i3, and of this sum ^£29,565,430 wa« received loaiUy. 
excess of the total over local deposits was employed in the 
countrieB to which the banks' business extended, »omc of cour^^ 
used in New South Wales, but from the veiy nature of the tri 
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of the banks it is oot i)ossiblo to do more tlmii make a surmise as to 
the ftmount so ii3<hI. DeiiJing only with local doposits, the following 
statement shows the average amount of niotiey depobited at various 
periods commencing with iHtjO ; the distinction between interest-bearing 
deposits and those at call was tirst made iu 1875 ; — 



Year. 


Daposits beaiitiff 
Intcroit. 


Doporita not 
bvarinif Intcrait 


ToUl DvpoaltK 




£ 


£ 


£ 


1860 






5,164.011 


1865 






5.827.098 


]870 






6,107,999 
13,650,892 


1875 


8.775,882 




4,87.%010 


188U 


11.943,383 


5.034,041 


17.883.024 


1885 


18.03S.497 


8.670,880 


26,709.386 


1890 


^•1,395,600 


10,064,518 


3.5,460.118 


1891 


2«.470.817 


9.188.873 


35,659.690 


1892 


26.357.0S3 


9.207.100 


35.564.192 


1893 


23.584,119 


8.557.840 


32.141.959 


1894 


20,3S0.032 


0.412,761 


29.792.793 


IS95 


20,406,82*2 


10.22:i,437 


30,629,259 


1806 


lfl,l'iS,305 


10,707,011 


29,835,916 


1807 


19,066,2115 


10.499,140 


29,565,435- 



The deposits reached their luj^liest U:^v..'l in 1891, when there was- 
entrusted to the banks a total of £'55,0011,090 ; since tho date men- 
tionetl deposits to tlie extent of over Hvt* nitllions have been withdrawn, 
the reduction Ueing entin^iy in interest-bearing dopoHJts, which were very 
largely withdrawn in 1893 at the time of the bank crisis, and during 
the succeeding year. The withdrawals in 1894 were probably due to a 
combination of circumstances. Previous stoppages *if payments had 
made many tiniorons depositors withdraw their fixed deposits on 
maturity, and plaof the monny in the Ravin;^s banks, as is evidenced by 
ilie fact that the New South Wales and Post Otlico Sixviags Banks 
increa34»d their deposits by over one milliun and a half from IHOli to 
181*4 ; while the capital calle<l np by the banks themselves absorbed a 
considerable sum which would otherwise have remained on deposit. To 
these two causes which tt'nded tu docrease the money on deposit with 
the l>anks may Iw added a ihird— the withdi-awal of money for hoarding. 
That this last must have been considerable may he wc^e^ltQvcvNXicVftRX. 
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that tbo Rtocic of ^Id in private liands wns incrGosed di 
Xl.003,473, and in 1S*)4 t.y £3!>l,7y3, while the roW nnd 
circulation j)rolmbly decrpasinl iluring tliose ypar& dinoe 189i 
ban 1>een a tf>ndoncT to withdraw money frrim fixed dctpooit aad 14 
it at eurif nt account, Tlie currpiit at'count^ have incPHMd bj 
one million sinct* 1S94, while the total depoedta show a deenMBjl 
X200,000 since that pet-iud. S 

The interest ofTcring fur tixed deposits hoa now fallen to 1^ 
for sums deposited for twelve months ; for six months' depoal 
interest allowed is at the rate of l.V per cent. The practice of aU 
interest on money fixed for tf^rms of lefts than she months waid 
tinned in May, 1^94. The rates fjuoted, which wei e fixed oo til 
March, lH9fi, are much the lowest tliat have been offered sIdob 
were first upened for business, and money equal to their requma^ 
freely offered. The following ia a statement of the avengs iri 
twelve months' deposit*! from 1860 onwards. The fibres of Ui 
four years do not inchide interest payable on deferred de(HCJ 
reconf^tructed banks ; — - 



Vcw. 



B*&k Intorait on | 

Dopoall* for twelve! 

montbi. I 



Y«r. 



n&okli 
DvpotiufOT 





percent. 




pereeat ' 


1860 


5 


1891 


4f 


1885 


6 


1892 


^ J 


1670 


5 


IS93 


H^ 


1875 


5i 


1894 


yH 


I88U 


5 


1895 


hH 


1885 


5 


1896 


31 


1890 


H 







Under normal conditions the annual rate of interest 
deposita is uniform for all banks ; but some of the iiistitutieni 
have undergMUo reconstruction have not betTi in a posilii 
the rates on a !ar<;c profxjrtion of the deposits, so that they 
the ordinary market rate of '^ per cent, on deposits 

Teotmstruction, while rates varying from 3 to 4k per c*»ntii 

paid on the extfiiidnd dejHwritA The roconstmct<»d banka hftve p 
release their extended deposits at any time <m giving the necesMT 
of their intention to do so, and the deposits when renewed w 
accepted at the ordinary or reduced rate. 

Tlie liability to def>ORitor8 of the reconstructed banks 
of suspension was jC5H,914,5y5 ; but up to the middh 
JE29,905,470 of the deposits had been Ii<|uidated, £2,594, 
into preferential share capital, and £0,514,051 into insci 
petual stocks or debt^ntures, a]}art from X7SO,000 insrribwi 
by the Unir»n Rank, so tliat there wen-! then depo5*itJi to the^ 
X19,899,679 awaiting release. The complete Matemeut of t^ 



i 
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itn of the thirteen banks operating at the middle of 1897 was oh 
own below : — 



b 



lM|iD«lt«. 



CMllbftl. 

Capital). 



in Extended '3?1«. Atrorwnt 
hanit depoiita.- °Z^ wmmirt, 
.tuck.. ' I "*«• 1 



ToUL 




ff^w Sooth TrUM 

Buikintf Co. ol Sydney 



lian .r'>(tit S^x^k llaiik(LU).)L 



iirnerrin] Ituik ^^( Atiglnlix{l.td.) 2,117, (/:Q 
UoQtkl UiikIi 'if Auftnldoift (.Ltd.) 
(Tcruland Xttioiud B«nk |[.td.).. 
nk of North Vw*n)riKud < Ltd. > . 

Ilk of Nrw ZeoUnd 

Ilk of Au»t«alMla 

ioD li«iik or Aiwtnlia (Ltd.> .... 
■don Hank uf AtutmlU (Lid.) - . 
Bfb, Bcottiah, and Atutntinn 
^tikCLUL) 



Total ... 



306,7S0 



irifisn 



S,&M.780 



3«7,S88 






760,000 



S,OTD,884 



6,8S8,0&6 



s,«m,om 



3,71fl.08T 



«H,«51 lfl,«B0.((T9 S»,7l3.7ti2 



J6 

!0,STO,iao 

t«7,lS5 

104.1W 

7.183,903 
7.Wtfl.»:f7 

SOt^,873 



S,3S1,633 

3,178,008 

T47.S32 

405,017 

l,MT.l,13 

5!.0»4,f*4 
l,e77.04t> 

6.607, (j72 

a5!»,iM) 

K».741 



£ 
18,9tl,OG8 

0,966,«4T 
7,]34,17« 
1,0»U,10S 

U,nH,i73 
3(t0,12tf 

l2,7Hl,l-fi 
I.'i.lOT,723 

4,&7S,WS 



S7.£S3.04B 



oo,oao.i»ao 



Buk. 



nuyiiig 

Prioo. 



Some of the reconstructed bonks accept their own deposit receipts at 
ce value in liquidation of debts owing to them, and in pftyiueiit of 
ills where debtors are unable to pay cash. Holders of negotiable 
njosiUi, however, wishing to dispose in optn market are obliged to 
M?ept prices l»eiow tliit face value, as will be seen in the Hubjoinod table 
bioh gives the rntiw offered for depositH of four l»anks. Towards 
le cJose of 1&95 the Bank of North yuepnsKnd and the tlommercial 
ankiug Company of Sydney releaand the Imlancit of their loc-ked-up 
jposits. The prices here quoted are those ruling at the beginning 
iJuly, 1807:- 

H Australian Joint Stock Bank (Lid.)— 

■ R«pavable to mr? 

■ i)o aft«r 100" 

^m Comtnercial Bank of Australia (Ltd.) — 

■ Repaytvlfle to IfKXt 

^H Do ]t^)6, or sooDer if possible . 

■ English, Scottiah, and Anstralian Bonk (Lcd.)- 
^K IVriM-'tual 

■ RepavaWe to ia04 

■ Otfuis 

^■^^^ Tntvnninalilo ..,»... 

^^^^Natiooal B«uk of AuetraUsia (Ltd.) 



15 
9 



17 6 
15 lU 

13 6 

18 6 
U 9 
11 6 
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The overdraft and discount rates have been almost stationi 
tlie last ten peal's, iiotwithst^uidiug tliat the interest payahlL* iorj 
placed on fixed deposit hj^is during the »aine period fallen from 
per cent. Under ordinary circumstiinces, discount and overdriA 
would have moved down with the interest rates paifl to depositdn 
it is evident from a consideration of the profit and loss accooaUfl 
various institutions that the hunks nro not in a position to nuh 
appreciable reduction in the discount rates, notwithstanding ifasj 
teruia upon which they theiiiselves can borrow. 

The rates for overdrafts and discounts for the ten jean « 
were aa follow :— 





Ovefdmft lutes. 


Dbraum fUtct. 


Veor. 










BiU« At 


BiUi tivcr 






8 mojithg. 


8 mottUu. 

i 




per cent. 


percent. 


percent 


1887 


8 to 9 


6 to S 


7 to 9 


1888 


8 „ 9 


6 „ 7 


7 M 8 


1889 


9 




8 


1890 


9 




8 


1891 


9 




8 


1892 


9 




6 


1893 


8i to 9 




S 


18M 


7 ., 9 


64 to 7 


7 to 8 


1395 


7 .. 8 


6 ,. 6i 


7 


1896 


6 „ 74 


6 „ 64 


7 to 8 



I 



The Imnk exchange rate on London, at GO days' sight, avera^ 
I \n*v cent., bnt i^ subject to a good deal of fluctuation. Dntit 
lu'ight of the Ijaiik panic in May, 1893, it wns 3i per c»?nt., the 
at tliat date retjuiring all their available assets for other pui 
rates fur the ten years ended 1896 were:— 



^^^ Yolii 


Ezchu)^ fftle on Lorulan at 00 ctKja idfte. J 




Buying. 


SolUntf. 


1 


per cent. 


ptT cent. 


■ 18S7 


OSitolOO 


100 to lOOJ 


^ 188S 


m,i lOOg 


lOOJ ,, UtOi 


^1 ]S»9 


994,, 100 


1004 .. 100^ 


^M 18110 


993.. 100 


lOOi „ IDOl 


^ 1891 


99i „ 100 


■ 1892 


m,. 9fl| 


lOOi „ lOOJt 


■ 1893 


97 „ 99? 


i(M)4 ,. 100} 


■ 18M 


9*»4.. m 


10n4 ,. itmi 


^ 1895 


S»04., 99^ 


lOOS ,. lOOf 


H 189G 


994 „ 99i 


1004 M looj 
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Banks' Exchaxge Settlemext. 

Tlit> Banks* Exchiiii<^e Settlement Office, which was e«taljlishetl in 
Sydney on the ISth Janunrj^ 1894, Is not a cl«u*ing-housB in the 
accepted term, as the exchanges are still effected daily at the l>anks by 
clerks of each institution ; but the results <_»f the daily operations are 
notitied to the Secretary of the Banks' Exchange Settlement, who 
establishes the daily credit of each bank with the jiool. The **Poor' is 
placed in the han<ls of three trustees, and consiHts of X700,000 in gold, 
which is depo8it<?(i in the vaults of three of the banks, and cannot be 
circulated or disturbed. The contributions to the **Pool" are according 
to the volume of the operations of each bank. The Secretary notifies 
eacli bank daily of tlie uuiouiit of its credit with the "Pool," and no 
bank in perniitteii to allow its balance to continue below 25 per cent, of 
the Hated contribution. In the event of its credit reaching this nuirgin, 
the bank is required to make up itn detlcieiicy with gold ; this payment, 
bowever, is not made to the yiool, but to such other banks as may happen 
to have at their credit with tlie pool a laiger sum than is requii'e<l by the 
agreement This arrangement enables the £700,000 aunpriaing the 
pool to remain intact. 

The volume of the exchanges monthly during 1896 is shown in the 
following table : — 



'*•««*• &ch«^! 


Period. 


Amottnt ol 

EKCtUUlgM. 


«rw. 


ck« cnilog 37 Jftn. , 1890 . . 

S4 Keb 

2iM«r., „ .. 

20 April 

lBMii>, „ „ 
. l.^ June, „ 

njiiiv 

lUAuif., ,. .. 


£ 

g,4(to,32i 

U.W0.07H 
7,6d4.B4S 

ti,&ait.0&i 
e,57s.o7e 

7.(I3»,4« 
B.M7,MC 
7,784,777 


Fonr weoks Bndidff 7S«pt..ia».. 

fio^t 

SNov 

,, 30 Nov 

Five weeks vniltn}; :iL !>»'., „ .. 

TuUl £ 


£ 

9.1M.7H 

8.487,8U0 

y.wi.an 

11,785,1*31 




117,718,8m 


- 


1 



NoTB Circulation of Banks. 

Tbe issue of paper money is not at present limited by an enactment, 
"the law regulating note issue having lapsed on the 9th October, 1895. 
Under the Stamp Duties' Act of l'S80 a note tax of 2 per cent, is 
iinpoaod on the average circulation ot each bank within tlin colony ; 
ihi-s tux on the present issue yields a return of between X,10,000 and 
^40,000 per annum. The note circulation of banking conipanieH has 
been decHning, not only as compared with the population, but in uqtual 
volume. In 1885 there was an average of Xi, 79^,686, repre.senting 
about ^I ISs. 8d. per inhabitant ; while in 189" the total hat! fallen to 
^1,137,940, and the average per inhabitsnt to 17s. 4d. lu 1860 the 
note circulation was as intich as £'2 178. 5d. per head, and in 1882, 
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£>2 Is, lOd. The following h a fitatoniont ol t1 
bills in circulation at intervals Kinco IHtiO : — 



rmt. 




EUmtn 


To* 




£ 


f 


i 


' laio 


&40,B49 


82.506 


MIS 


iBes 


7*29.076 


B7.S75 


70( 


mo 


605.306 


50.BJ5 


7« 


1915 


MH.4tl 


37.003 


i,ii» 


iBm 


U360J72 


r»l.G08 


I^SIS 


1&S5 


1, 793.688 


59.3'.>7 


i,M5; 


isoa 


1,537,805 


I27,44'2 


i.uat 


isgi 


1,674,049 


U6.20;i 


1,82( 


1^2 


1,439.672 


104,223 


l,54i 


lSfi3 


1,8(H,531 


75,086 


1.871 


18&4 


1«235,9S0 


14tf.9U 


1,3S! 


]sg5 


1.223.864 


117,327 


1,34 


1896 


1,237.071 


111.8S0 


1,S41 


lSfl7 


l,137,£WO 


102,807 


1,!JH 



The law does not require »ny special reserve 
bank noteSj but, &» already pointed out^ the 
covered by the reserves ; thus in September, 3 
at £1,137,940, while the gold in hftml was £5, 

The lowest value tor which nntea are issued 
bulk of the issue ia of this denomination. 
the Bnnk Notas' Act of 1S^93, tinder whieli the 
(twelve in number) were a tir&t chttrge oa th 
tender throughout the colony at all placea e: 
the banks iasuin;;, there was n special tajc 
average monthly issue. Thif? tA:t waa in Bubst 
of 2 per cent., and cen^sed with the lapse of the 

Working Expessbs Aim P 

Tlie published balance-sheets of banks as e 
information of the results of their working, 
it ia im}x>fi!;ible to ascertain the amoTint o 
the matter of management expenses equal r 
one bnnk whose head office ia in the colony gi 
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(hareholdcrs. The net protita are therefore the only data on wliicli 
^niftarHtivo statement can be based, and the ratio of such Uj pud-up 
itiil and reserwB, and to Uie banks' trading and total assets, will be 
id in the subjoined statement : — - 



BUA. 



Not ProflU 

f«r twalve 
raontln, 

iseo-r. 



fUUo of Not Proltti U>y- 



Pald-np 

CapiUl and 
K«Mrvo8. I 



Total 
Trkdintr 
AMCta. 



ToUlAaeU 



few HouUl WaiM 

lal Bftnkliih' Co. of Sydney (Mmited). . 

Joint Stftck Bonk <UiiifL«d> 

of tfvdDrr 

U Liuikof Au*tnlU(Uraltc<l) 

tVuik of Aiutniaain (UnUud) 

htioul Bank (UiuiCed) 

lorU) OnecoiduKt (Uniltcd) 

KowZuUnd 

of AulnJulk ..•«.•••■(>■ 

n Bulk of AuttnOU (UtnlUd) 

on Bank of AimtmUa (UmHod) 

[■li,8cottl»b.M<t AutlnUlwi Bank(Limll«d) 



£ 
177,901 

ao.ibs 

•101,700 
111. 1 19 
M.1C6 
36.173 
•27,0»4 
8,780 
M,dUl 
B6.7T6 
M.4J6 

•♦.aw 

•KT.aw 



per cent. 

ft-OO 

s-oo 


pcrccul. 
0-72 


817 

aao 

1-T7 


1-06 
0'4« 


1-78 

j-aa 


0-72 

o-«o 


.... 


.... 



per i.»nt. 
0-71 

otia 

O-OT 
ODO 
O'Al 

0-70 

o**s 

0*47 
0*44 



ntimitrlj' connected with the question of protit^ is tlmt of working 
eases, and it must bo conft^ssed that the cost of working banking 
itutions in Austialasia is undoubtedly Urge. This in partly due to 
wide and B]>arHely populated area over which o}>eratiouja ai*c ciurried 
and partly to the class of butunest in which banks are engajy;ed. The 
}winj;; iH a Btatemeiit of th(» cost of management of the several banks 
merateii : — 



Bank. 



KxpetHca of Uanag«uieat (or t-wclva 
tuootJu, 1800-7. 




RftUo to bank*! 

rwnnroua (Paid-up 

capital. JtMurves. 

b^toaltii, and ^'otfl 

Olmuatioo). 



_^ South WalM 

Bcroial Uankliiif C'otn|>anv ot Svdncy (Uuiltdd) . 

■alUji .loint Ht^-ck Bunk (limited) 

Bankof bvdnev 

oaraialBiuikor AiutrtiUa(Uiuitcd) 

itial Book of Aiutrulona (Limited) 

MlandMatiODal Bank (Ltnii led) ^ 

of North QuMtMUnd (UmitKl; 

of Nww Zeolwl 

of Aiutralaida 

1 Baokof AuiitnlU(UniittMl} ... 

DQ Bank of Ausualia (Limitefl) 

SooUbb, and AuBtnliou Bonk (Limited) .„ 




pvr oeiit . 



NolavaUAUe. 



87.308 

lll.M'2 

79MV 

O.T.ni 



Not BVoUaUc 



S3).29» 
72. KV 
64,457 



1-87 

OtU 

aw 

1*28 
1-U 

I'oe 

1-41 
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It will be obsen'cd that the expenses of working the four \<k»\\ 
Ijnnks and the Bank of New Zealand are not shown in the 8tftt«xncipt' 
just given. These bankb do not disclose even to tlieir shHreboUen 
the details of their buHiness, so that the reference to t)ie awt (if 
banking buninesB is Keriouslv incomplete ; but taking such hanU 
as are enuinerat4>d as a guide to the whole of the in.stituUou&, 
the total expens«;fl of nianagemeiit of the thirteen l)auk8 which bait' 
offices in the colony may be S9t down for the year 1896-7 «t 
£1,521,900. 

Tlie follow iug statement may be taken as approximately correct;— 

Total trading aascto £I37.87M10 

Capital and reserves .'. 22,744,^0 

GroBs carniDgt), leas reserve for bad and doubtfol debta« mad 

rubate on billa curreut ,. 4,!^1,]50 

Gross expenditure, including interest 3,80T,6.'iO 

Xet earnings 483,riOU 



Compared with the total assets, the net earnings i-epivsent 33 per 
cent., and compared with the banks' own resijurces, ».«., capita) and 
reser\'ed protits, l!13 per cent. The gross expenditure set down nbo\# 
may be divi<led into exjiensefl of mauugement, £1,521,900, and int«r»t, 
£2,286,750; these t<jgether amount to 88*7 per cent, of the graa* 
earnings, the management expenses being 35*4 per cent., and tWi 
interftst 53*3 per cei»t. It would therefore appear that for every XI rf 
net earnings, £3 2s. 8d. are spent in management expenses, uA 
£i 14s. 3d. in interest. The coat of working haidcing institutions i&{ 
Australia is undoulitedly very large ; but this class of businesti is everr- 
where expensive, and an analysis of the balance-sheets of *ivrr owf 
hundred British joint stock banks sliows that the expenses of nmiuut*^ 
ment amount to iiwirly IGh. for every £1 of net eaniings. 

Ill order that a coni|>ari8on may be made with the resulta obtainfd 
before the fiimncial crisis, the following tigures for the year I89i »«' 
given : — 

Total trading assets £!55.5S2,8n 

Capital and reserves 19,0S4»]4S 

(iross earningit, loss reserve for bad and doabtfnl debts 7*&3S,400 

Qrofli expenditure, including interest. 6>Oti8i000 

Net earnings I^dtlD.SOO 

The net earnings equal 1*01 per cent, of total aAets, aiul 8-23 pf] 
cent of capital and reserves. 
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The following table affoi'ds a comparison of the working of New 
South Wales banks with the joint stock banks in the United Kingdom. 
The tigures relate to the years 1896 and 1897 : — 





or 

BankB 


capital ud RGMTveft. 


EArningB. 


Cffpoaltii. 


BAfikt. 


' Rewrvrs 
Pnicl-uji ! mill 

{ FroflM. 


Total. 


Toul. 


Peroent- 

Ewtilngf 

to 
DcpMiU 


Enffliah .... 

Scotch 

IriUi 

H. a. Walei.. 


80 

10 
1) 

la 


£ 

53,8*1,(100 
»,3O2,000 

7,ioy.(Wo 

i:i,sS7.iae8 


33,230,000 

7.W7,(fiO 

a.flcft.ooo 

4,377.4(11 


'J3, 101 ,000 
10,32d.OO<l 
Ul,7fl4.000 
'W.7M,flffl» 


£ 
A,ia»,ooo 

1,906.000 
8&4,000 
4Ba,C00 


£ 
6&S,3(W.OOO 
06.700,W0 

4f.,fiOO;O0(J 
28.5B6.40O 


1-30 

Ittei 



The net profits of the hanks of this colony, and the allotment of such 
ider the accepted headR, are ^iven below. Tt will be noticed that in 
few instances only have the reserve fuiuls been strengthened ; it 
should be stated, however, that two institutions have increased the 
reaer>"e funds by premiums paid on new sbartvi. The particulars are 
as follow, the dates oi tho balance-sheets being shown on page 924 : — 



Bcmk. 



broMjflit 
(or«ard, 



Net 

I'roBte 
Tor liaU- 



TotaL 



HAlf-ycarly 

I>iridciid. 



lUle par 

cent, per Amount 
annum. 



Bank of Xnr South Watea .... 
CoinnKirrUI Banking Oo. of 

S>iliir.\ (Ll'I.). 
Austiulimii Joint Stock Bank 

(Ltd.V 
Clt.v Uank of 8y(fi)«y 

Comniorvial Baiik of AiiftraUa 

(U.I.). 
National Bank of Auitnilaala 

Otic«tiHlati'l N&tiuiiitl Biuik 

Bank uf >orth Quccruland 

(Lta.X 
Bank of Xew- Zeatanil 

Bank of Aaatralaiia 

Union Hank of Atutnlia(ttU.). 

Lucidon Itiiikof AtMtnUia(Lt(].) 

EnfjiUh, S«-otti«h, am] Au«tr»-i 

lian [iatik(Lul.>. 



£ 
22,602 
IMS8 

NIL 

S.SOO 

5,040 

23,506 
45,Jt47 

7,sa& 

40.0BI 

12.022 

34.489 

e,S08 

- 6.274 



£ 
8»,4<t2 
40,119 

S.t>Hi 

18,276 

2£,42fi 
8,0M 

6e,mi 

4S,!I75 

87.578 
4.»«»* 
27,0601 



111,904 
54,2(71 



Nil. 



td.StiB 4 

41.841 ' ^"•'- * 



Onl. nil. 



10,023 KU. 



9,S»! 



Nil. 



C7.9D7 5 

02.067 5 

MIS NU. 

— M,228 mi 



t 
H7.750 
40,000 

NU. 

s,ocx» 

21,170 

\ 7,644 

Nil. 



NU. 



21,87611 

40,000 

37.b00 
NIL 

Nit 



£ 
7.850 

NIL 

NU. 

Nil. 
33.0QOf 

NIL 

10,993t 
NU. 



8C.70D1I »,sn 



£ 

ie,MM 

is,aa7 

NIL 

8.808 
4,S»0 

84,1«7 

NU. 
9,809 



NiL 

ML 

NIL 

■»4,228tt 



17.907 
24,&07 

1.8 12 
NU. 



• U9» on httir-year*^ tranmcUona of £&3,MM written off old lUiMne Fund. t To AmcU Special 
wtTSt Acpount I Tn rnnlinfceriTj AcoouDt. f For twelve months. | Iru-lwloi three 

Hiths ilniilcnrl on i>rercrunti*l ahartfl to ai«t March, 1800. H I'ald to AmfU Itealliatlon lUwrd, 
' auiouoL carried forward wUl be |iold to lauM Board. •• U>» on half-year*! tranractton* «f 

£4.3«L ft To Contingent Fund. 
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PRIVATE FINANCE. 



Mosfc of the hanks hnvo contrivwd to reduce tlieir workinjt; <*x 
during the Inst few years. This hits been aocouipliRhe<l mainly by c\ 
unju'otitable brunches, of which 464 havr bet?n clewed during five yi 
Thei'G are suven institutions for which the cxjkmiscs of uianageme-ut 
189-t and 1896-7 can be stated ; thene l«tnks show a i-eduction ia 
c^xitemliture to the extent of nearly 7i per cent. 

The number of banks and branches o|>en throughout New Soiltb 
Wales in 1897 was 423, or 81 lean than in 189*2. This gives a propoN 
tion of one Imnk or branch to every 3,100 persons. In Englaml the 
pro[>ortion is one bank to 11,000 pcraunB, and in Scotland one to every 
4,100. 

Dividends of Baxks. 

No feature of banking business was, until a few years agci, so con- 
spicuous as the larjje dividends. The vast changes brought abcmt by 
the bank criais of 1893 materially interfered with tlie eitming |wwers of 
banks, and of the thirteen operating in the colony eight were not ablv 
to declare! a dividend on their ordinary 6hai*e capital during the yaar 
1896-7. A oompariiion between 1892-3 — that is, the year before th$ 
crisis — and the year 1896-7 is afturded by the following table, vhicb 
refers only to dividends paid on ordinary skare capital ; — 



Dlvid«nd par 



UM-3. 



Uyft-7. 



Bank ol New South Wb1«8 

Cntiiritcrria] iUiikitiiit Coiii|NUty o( 8y<liiey (Umileil) 

Aiwtmliau .loiiil Stwk Batik (Uiuitcd) ,. , 

Ciiy Bunk of S)*!inv ; 

rouiinerv-ial Baiik of Au*tmUu{l^uiit«d] 
hallorukl Bknk of AuntmlaAiii (Limited) ..*•*... 
Oueeiwluid NAiionol Ilonk(L)n)itoft) 

fiaakuf North Queen«lMid(Liuatcd) .»...^...Vr 

lUnk ot New Z«<ftlaiMi 

Bank of AuatndaMlii 

Uuitm Bonk of A.uitraUa (Umlteil) 

Lomlwi Unnh o< AiuiU&li» LLuntuid} 

KnylUh, St«tUih. ud AiMfemliiui iJuik (Llmlfasd) 




9 

M 

Ml. 

I 

Kll. 
Nil. 
»U. 
Ml. 
NU. 
6 

i 



Savings Banks, 

The inatitutioDs classed aH savings banks may be diviclfld into 
kinds — thoBc worked in conjunction with fclie Post ( (fticc, and, collar 
(juently, directly administered by the Static; and those under tnulM^ 
who are nomiiiatc<l by the Crovcrnnient. The declared objects of iWt 
banks are to encourage thrift in thf working classes, and to provide a 
safe inve*^tment for tlie funds of elmritable institutions, friendly socii*- 
tie.s, and such like. The savings banks have, however, become so |iopttUr 
that all classes of the community are re])resented among their de 

The Post OfKce or Government Savings Bunk was i$ataUiBli«tf 




SAViyaa banks. 
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671, and tlie Savlnga Bank o£ New South Wales as far back as 1932. 
'he rate of interest in the former inatitution was reduced on tin- Ist 
ttly, I89tj, to 3 per cent, per aiunjin. At the close of that year the 
abilities of tho Iwnk amounted to £4,:i74,216, of which jE4,.37i>,9(»5 
epresented deposits, and j£ 1,251 Labmceof profit and loan account. The 
ivestments made by the Ti-easury on behalf of the bank wore as follow : — 

£ 
Government Debentures 108.200 

Fondcd Stock, 38 Vic. No. 21 2»0,J(J7 

66Vic. X<.. I 1,000,000 

1924 Stock, 58 Vic. No. U 20,000 

192r» „ and Fundwl Stock, BO Vic. No. G ......... 530,000 

TrtMury BUb. 53 Vii;. No. 9 809.000 

„ 59 Vic. No. 22 1,024,700 

Cosh ftt credit of Trust Account 491,023 

,, in hondfl of Coatroller 27.203 

Interftrt <lu4 on luvosttnenU and on uninvwtod 

Funds, at a por cent 66,723 



ToUl £4,374,216 

ings Bank of New South Wah^ ia administered by a nionaging 
md nine ordinary trustees. Unlike tlio Post Office Savings 
Sank, the fund.iof this institution are applied to investmentsof a general 
(ature, such as mortgages. Government and municipal securities, and 
leposits with banks of issuo ami tho Treasury. Tht^ amount invested 
[nder eai-h head, includinj^ iiilcrcfit accruexl, at tho close of 189G, and 
he average rate of interest obtained, were a^ follow : — 



HowUinMled. 



Amount. 



Mortgagu 

OovemmaQt ami Municipal Securitiea 

Treamry Bill* 

Fixed Depositfl :— 

Banks of lasae... » , 

Treoenry ^ ,. 

tJniuvcstcd .* 

Total, „.. 




£ 
1.003.915 
60,5fi0 



902,813 

LM 05.270 

100.391 



4.418.939 



Aven4t« 
UaUot InUrwb 



per cent. 
0-47 
5-12 
4*26 

4-13 
3*44 



4-27 



* Tbe BUla wero paid off duriac the niooth of December. 
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PRIVATE FINAJiCS. 



The i-eserve fuiul» depreciation acc«5unt, and prndt and lfw» acconnt, 
on tlift 31 St Decenibor, 18D6, amounted to £268,796. Acooi-ding in ili? 
liublisbed stntfraents of this institution, it could pay jCI Is. 3}cL for 
ever}* ^1 liability. The classiiicfLtiou of the depositii on the 1st Jmwinry, 
1897, was as follows: — 



ClAMlllMUon. 


DepcwttoTi. 


DepcMlt*. 


AVMBffe 

per Dffpn^Uir. 


£20 an<l under 


Na 

39.571 
9,925 
7,596 
8,733 
7,02« 
371 


£ 
173.832 
320,938 
a3S,r»5« 
1,211.728 
1,492.220 
412,3»4 


£ a. d. 
4 7 lU 


Over £20 &nd undfer £flO ... 
£uO and uuiler £100 


32 6 9 
70 18 1 


£100 ,, £200 


138 15 1 


£200 ., £300 


212 7 9 


£300 ami upwards 


1,111 10 11 






Total 


73,222 


4.U9.65H 


56 13 6 







During ltJ96 interest wan allowed ui the New South WaIm Sarin^ 
Bank at the rate of 3i per cent, per annum on nceiiunts clohcd daring 
the yeJir. On accounts current at the close of u year a higher rate if 
allowed ; thih latter is not fixed, but 4 per eont. was paid f(»r th» y«f 
1896. Both ill the Post Ot&ce Savings Bunk and in the New 8o«th 
Wales Savings Hank sumH of Is. and any multiple uf that amount may 
be deposited ; hut with the exception of the funds of chariUible iuttttto- 
tions and friendly societies, deposits excee<lijig i*200 do not Ihslt int^rnt 
on such excess. The hulk of the deposits over £200 probably bckti^ 
to inutitutioiLS of tike classes mentioned. 

During the year 1896 there was an increane of 10,806 in tJie nu- 
of depOHitora in tlie savings baidts, and of £449,04!S in Uie araoi:; 
the de|>o3it8. This increase was partly ihio t^l the extension of th- 
Office system, under which there was an addition of 8,683 ile|w 
and .£251,205 in depositA, and partly to the withdrawal of money from 
the ordinary banka of issue. By comparing the nnnual G^ns in^^f 
the amount deposited per inhabitant, the increase will be found tu ^' 
proportionately greater than that of the population. The uumbrr ^ 
depositors at the close of the last three years and the amount to thcif 
credit were as follow : — 



Ihinkt. 



1S»4. 



Dcpociton l>«posiU. 



1693. 



Dopottlorej I>epoti1& jOtfuaiUifJ 



Savings Uauk of 
Now South \Vnlc»! 



No. 
67.512 



FoctOfliccBaukfl... 122,795 



Total 



£ 
3.583,075 
3,633.925 



No. I £ 
71,099 3,a>1.875 
131.703 4.121,700 



No. £ 

73,222 4.U9.0* 
l40,:{Sti 4,372.9&S 



190,307 



7,217.000 



202,802 J 8.073,575 213,608 8,522,«a 



REdl8TRATI0N8 UNDER COMPANTES ACT, 
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Registered Companies. 

le Land, Building, Inveslnient, and Trading Couipfiuies established 
the object of luakinj^ prolit and doing general busijiciis, may U* 
tered under the Companies Act of 1874 ; Benetit Building, Invest- 
t, Co-oiterative, and Industrial Sucieties, worked for the mutual 
etit and advantage of the aubscribing members ^ri^y» i^^y be registered 
er the Friendly Societies' Act of 1873; and Mining Companies in 
Svhich the shares chitv no liability fall under the No-liabilitv Mining 
iCompauiett' Act uf 1881. 

L The provisions of the Oompanies* Act are so framed that they are 
lAppIicable to nearly all classes of financial institutions, very few of 
^"which arc now earned on under Hpecial Acta. According to the records 
of the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, there appoare<l to he about 
55S companies whose registration stood good at th^ inicJdle of 1897» but 
it ia bi'lieved that in this number are included some companies which 
i&ve really passed out of existence without the formal aiid legal steps 
ired by the Act being taken. 

egistercd companies are required to furnish their shareholders with 
riodical bulauee-sheet, according to a prescribed form, and to forward 
the Registrar an annual statement Kbowiug the share register and the 
tions of the capital account. Besides this, companies registered 
subsequent t<> the ye-ir 1879, receiving money on deposit within the 
colony, are required to furnish quarterly statements of the average assets 
«md liabilities of their local business in the same manner as thanking com- 
pfinies. Of the 558 companies iu opei^tiun at the middle of 1S97, only 
19 were returned a.s receiving money on deposit; the remaining coni- 
pnnies, with an exception here and there, conduct their business on the 
subscribed cnpitnl alone. 

The registrations under the Companies* Act for the five years ended 
1896 were:— 



Ito^iirtnaioni. 



^ ret^sterad 

- iiio>rpont«tl by At-l of pBrliiment, 
I FiU-r olauM Z24 of the Act, forpurpOM 

«jf ■.' Ill'ilti^' up 

0>ih|>uiiU r. W'Xind-up 

JJt.-clarali(>rM, atateinenU, Me, that certolo OoBI- 

fnitirf httve U.-Dti tlcfunct 

Amount of fee* rcceivcM) .....«..»»■.«,.»«... £ 



UftML 



74 



ao 



74 

1.517 



laOB. 



IBM. 



1806. 



van. 



7S 



IM 
1.1S3 



W 



77 



71 



119 
1.QB4 



D6 



40 
889 



fethe number of companies shown in the above table as wound up are 
ded several defunct companies which have been reconstructed, and 
in the number shoMn as having become defunct during the same |H^riod 
are included many whicli ceased operations in previous years without 
notifying the Kegistrar at the proper time; still, after making alt 
necessary allowances on these |»oint8, the tive years mentioned show an 
iuaily large number of winding-up notices. 






^ 
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During 18D0 mofit of tKe deposit, land, buildi 
pftTuea vver© preainuetl to be in a dotii'ti^Liug con 
to 8han?holdc:rs were very Ifti^gCj and the rat^a q 
tionsidfcimbly in excess of tlioae current in tho b 
have been expecU^dj the high interest olf^-red wi 
be resisted by a section ot the investing publ 
placed in these iniatitntiona witb the utmost coi 
be available when rcquiii^d, Tliia L-onlld^^nce, 
bflj in many instances, unracrittd. 1W. shrinb 
tilts de|>reciation of i^eal estate geiieraUy, put 
institutions working on speculative lines, aa 
ooni[mnies that were condiictt^d on reasonable 
1801, three oi thesf^ intslitutions auddejily Husp< 
were followed within a abort time by otbei^ 
ploutHl in Jii^nidation ; \k'hile a CDnuiderable 
institutions arts now carrfing on tlieir Imsinoas 
tite Joint Stock Companitis Arriingoniout A 
passed to atford rclitf to bonajtde inatitutiona w 
their own, became ecnbarrHSsed, TJiis Act expir 
but Parliauieut extHmled its operations until tli 

Tho liabilities, assets*, and paid-up capital 
companieSj for the quarter ended September, If 



CompviMi. 


If 

1 


LiaWlitl«l<ritt!ltlPtiVe of 

LI*bL[rt]ei ui Stiarctioldon). 




ncpoaltt. 


Other 


TobiL 


Lftniled 


InTAStmetit 

Ttftdiuy. ., 


10 






D01,&ffl 




Total 


IB 


MJfim 


1,SW,T5« 


1.&42,BM 


2,197.mi 



The difficultiea into which the d^poaiC com 
moat part be attributed to their pmctice of bo 
periods, and locking it up for long tenna. 
m&ny so-called building societii^fl indnlp;«>d ii 
chsHes* anrl havin;£f retailed the land at enhanct 
OTor extended pei-iotls, proceede<i to divide the 
the shareholders, witli a result tliat jid^bt eg 
for in many casm the purehafior!% miler paying i 
the price, left the allotnioiita on tlto liand^ c 
antiujpatml urolita wem tlicivfore purely visioni 
werp really never earned, but, in many inata 
from the tlepo&itB. 





1 






■ 




^■H 
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^^^^V BUILDINO 80CIBTUS8, q43 
BkXEFIT RriLDIVr. AN'D TwESTMRrffT SoPIKTIEfl. 

According to the provisions of the Friendly Societies Act of 1873, 
iiy numt)er of pcrsonR niuy form thfiwftolves into a Benefit Uuilding and 
ovestment Society for the jmrpose of rnisiug money by subncnptiou to 
(ialil#* luenihors to errct iind purchaKft dwellings, etc., which must be 
tcun;d to the society hy mortgage until the amount of the sliares has 
Ben fully paid. These institutions, as previously mentioned, are 
itahlished »»lely for tlie Wnefit and advantage of the suliscribing 
lembers, and their operatioiui are, em a rule, confined to the Kubscrifj- 
ons. Tliere were, however, 11 institutions in 1^1)6 receiving money 
3 deposit from Uie general public, the aggregat* amount uf which wa» 
424/292. At the close of 1896 the Benefit Building and Investment 
ocieties which liad been registered under tho Friemlly 8oi-i<;ties Act 
anibered 130, of which only 32 were in operation at that date. Of the 
kher institutions, some had ceased to exist through being Terminating 
xiieties ; others had become Limited Companies under the Companies 
ct, and consetjuently ceitsed to o[>erate under tl»e Friendly Societies Act ; 
>d a large number liad become defunct. 

Iletuma hove been mceived from 29 of the 32 institutions operating. 
he liabilities and assets, etc., of these 21* societies for the year lb96-7 
ere as follow : — 


— . 


i 

a 

a 
Be 


LlAliilitlMCciicliutrMoC 

UftUHtlM KOHbARlMiaMt). 


AwetJ. 


Capiw 

and 
CociUn. 


DepDfll*. 


iHtmr 

LlftbUitlM: 


Total. 


1 • 
. . Other 1 -,^, 


trr-BowlMtt 


9 
10 



£ £ 
Nil. 4.H27 
S,MQ 84 O&r 


£ 

4.1H7 
ML ins 


£ 

a»,8K 

i9,SKI 

834,857 


£ 

SJlfl 
7.«t« 
fl7,W4 

88,tM3 


£ 
73.WI7 

7tW.08» 

423,510 


£ 

57,S«» 
31, -Ml 

4«o,im 


■|tas and Invcft- 
^rBuUdlnif, and 


238.607 E.aW MtlsT 
in.USB 10,800 187,808 


2S 


I 
4M.S1I2 1 08,0X3 


tt7,31fi j 1,093.S1» J07,«» 


l,t5»,080 


73«#,«27 


^m Co^or 

Pnrticulai-s **' 
j|diDg with El 

Under the N 

any mining o 

ed for calls or 1 

»t paid within 


ERATIVE TrADIVO AND INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES. 

■ those swieties are given in the chapter of this volame 
rtploymentand Pivrluction. 

No-LiAniLiTY MiMN'fJ Companies. 

o-Liability Mining Ciini]mnie«' Actof 1881,8hareiiolders 
ompany registered under tho Act are not 1 bible to he 
xintributions ; if calls art? made, shares on which they are 
twenty-one tlnys after the expiration of the period fixed 

J 



o.|^ PRIVATE FiyAyCE, 

are forfeited. Coinptinie^ registered midcr thi^ Act are als4> subj< 
certAin provisions of the Companica' Act of 1 874. Tiie total regisuul 
duriiiij si xtetm years nuiiibored ordy 016; it would tlker'^fore appear t1 
in spite of the low registration fees, the provisions of the .\ct are 
vary ljir;(ely made use of. The registrations during the last seven 
WDI1J OH follow ; — 

Y«ttr. RcttriBtrationi. 

1890... 73 

1891 76 

1892 43 

1893 : 15 

1884 25 

1805 « u« 37 

1866 44 

Of the 44 registrations during 1896, 9 were registered under 
60 Vie. No. 15, passed in Ootober, 1896, which repealed the fc 
Act (44 Vic. No. 23). 



Total Deposits in Banks ajjd Investment Companies. 

The amount of depowts at the end of eat^h of the last ten years 
Bunks of Issue, the iSavings Banks, and the Building and Invt 
Companies is given in the subjuine<l table. Tl»e increase during 
tirHt four years was rapid, not only absolutely, but also as com] 
with the increase in population ; hut in the course of the laat 
years the amount per liead has fallen considerably. During the 
of ten years embraced in the table the ileposits increased 
^634,878,769 to £39,693,95.0. the rate per head being X.^0 lU H 
1896 as compared with £3-1 3s. 8d. in 1887. The amount nntWr 
head ou 31st December of each yecu- was as follows : — 





Popodti. ^ 


Yvar. 


In Banks 
orrMitn. 


In Sfevinn 
lUnka. 


and Inveatntent 
OonipuiieB. 


T.Ui. 


AHKPOMlpfl 

r ^ntB 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ ^ ■ 


1887 


29.rj3.8W 


3.67.'>,^I3 


1,949.012 


,'W.87«.760 


Xi 3 ^1 


1688 


31,1)17,311 


4,0;i7,675 


2,442.065 


.3S.3tl7,05l 


3ti lu il 


18S9 


33,777.142 


•l,24K),08:i 


2,590,272 


40.656,407 


.37 II 5 ■ 


1890 


.^5,460, MS 


4.730.469 


3.in9,5.'>4 


4a.:too,i4i 


3S 13 ft . 


18»1 


.t-'),(i5!»,ti0,) 


fl, 342. 1 35 


2.695.480 


43..i07.:JI4 


37 5 |J 


1892 


;io.r.04,ll»2 


.■.,7(Hi.0Sl 


2,aS2.2'23 


43,;r.2,496 


36 4 S 


1803 


32,l41.!»r>9 


(i,53.\758 


l,5l(i.5«7 


40.UH.2.S4 


32 IT m 


18&4 


2l»,7t»2,71»3 


7/217.000 


l,M.'?e,540 


38.840.333 


H\ W 


lS9r> 


30.fita».2.57 


H,073.o7ri 


1.2>*n,016 


39.'.«II.8i8 


31 5 11 


\m) 


£9.8:}5,9HJ 


8.522.023 


l,3;i.=i.410 


89,603.955 


30 11 10 
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In U»o ;£!, 335,410 deposits held by companies in 1^96 is included 
J&424,'J92 dejKisite<l in Benotit BuiliUu;^ and Iuveatm(mt Societies 

ns^stenxl ujider tlie Friendly Societies' Act. Similar information for 
years prior to 1^94 is not available. 



TnADE MA.QKS. 

The Trado Marks Act of 1865 provides for the rp;iri3tration of trade 
marks and for the prevention of the fraudulent marking of niereliandise. 
Ihiring the tUirty-twn yeai*s the Aet has boen in force, 6,10-! trade marks, 
or an average of 191 per annum, have been registered, the average of 
the last few yeara being considerably in excess of that for the whole 
period. The more careful <liHcriinination now exemscd with rcgui'd 
to tbf desi^juH submitted has had the oflect of bringing the Act into 
grwiter favour. The registi-ation of a trade mark does not confer any 
patent right^^. but acts a^ a couufiercial safeguard antl iis an encourage- 
ment to manufacturers to produce gix)da of a superior qujility. 

The goods or manufactures wjiioh may be protected by trade marks 
are ctaasified for the purposes of ctrieient registration into fifty main 
divisions ; the fee.s, however, are the same for eacli class. Thr» trans- 
actions under the Act and the foes received during each of the five 
years ended 1S96 wei-e aa follow : — 



TtBUOOllOM. 



1802. 


1893. 


18M. 


366 


8M 


54(> 


327 


304 


381 


19 


63 


94 


le 


27 


66 


1,103 


1.071 


1.430 



ISM. 



Xpplicationa for trade marlu 

Vew trade mnrkfl granted 

Trade marki) tranaferrcd 

,, rcfufwd and withdrawn 
Amouut of feea received £ 



5ia 

307 

61 
l,4fiO 



475 

355 

2fi 

37 

1.380 



TIip figures given do not wholly apply to registrations of local 
manufacturers, n-s tnule marks, like pfit<'nte, are unprotected ja ths 
colony if not registered locally. Tlie n^giatration fees are a source 
of income to the State, as an applicration for registration costa three 
goineasy and a transfer of a trade mark one guinea; no charges 
are, however, made for applications withdrawn or refused. The fe«B 
ooUected during 1$9G auioutited to itl,'t(59, or £490 uioru than thosa 
received for registrations under the Companies Act. 



MoxEY Okdrhs and Postal Notes. 

TThe money order and ])08tal note systems are worked in conjunction 
rith the Post Office Savings Hank, tlif* three constituting one of tlie 
Aub-dejHirtments administered by the Postmaster-Oeueral. Under the 

3 o 
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money order Rystetn money may be transmitted &om any |iart 
South Wales where an oftice is open to any part of the civilised 
Tlie orders ore sent either direct to the placu nf payment or 
in tinned iary agencies, all places within New South Wales 
neighbouring colonies beinju; dealt with direct, while to places 
AuBtrnlia the intermediary' system is applied. Under the 
system exchanges are effected between this colony and V 
Queensland, South Australia^ and Tasmania ; but it^ original obj> 
to afford means of transmitting ainonnta of XI and under to 
within the colony. As regards small remittances within the col 
the money order and postal note systems cover somewhat thi 
ground; but as the convenience both of sender and receiver is in 
of the postal note, it is anticipated that the money order syst« 
.be almout entirely contined to busine&s of mure than £1. 

The money order system was a<lopted in January, 1S63. I] 
-year there were 3 orders issued for every 100 persons iu the i 
and the total value of the orders was £53,862 ; while in 18 
number had risen to 31 per 100 inhabitants, and the total 
£1/S\'.i,r)\)'>. The growth of the business has been mainly due 
extension of the sphere of operations, both locally and clsewhei 
to the greater appreciation of the system, esi>ecially by the 
class of the community. Appended is a statement of tlie 
transacted in 1896 :— 



Iisuod tn Now South Wale*. 



Dnnruon — 



rumi)«r| 



Vthu. 



nnivn on New 8onUt Wait 



Isued and paM In— 



Kumte 



Anttrilniriii — 

New South Walra (Inland).. 

Victoria 

Queeiuland 

SooUi Aiulmllft 

Wertcrn AitstnOta 

l^umuuiia 

New Zealand 

iVailed Kiturdoin and Europe 

-Qennany <alreot) 

July (direct) , 

l!4Uiaila 

(.liiit4Kl Statu 

India ,....,,. 

Ceylon 

.Straita BetUeiuenta 

Banf Kong — 

■Oapeof Good Hope 

Hauritlua 



TotaliHued IU2,U77 



802.778 

:h>,mh 

-.121 
O.708 
2.734 

17.&47 
4.196 

S2,90CI 

l.oid 

MS 

167 

1.787 

1,000 

138 

(1 

HH 

147 



£ 
U4.1K:) 

2ri,si« 

30.0)XI 
JB.4I7 
♦3.:W7 
12.6W 

e»,sM 

3,07!* 

2,V*»3 

M«i 

U.OIS 
OSS 

ai 

4,1<}1 

£1 



Aurtralado— 

Nl>« South Waka Gnluxl)! 

Virtorla 

t^iecnNland 

Soiiih Auiitralla 

Western AUMtndta 

TasTiifti) ill . - 

>c'w Zealand 

riiittHl kinudoia and Europe 

Uennnnr (direct) 

Il&l.v (direct) 

(*iiiiaaa •■*.. 

I'nIttKl States 

India 

Ci-Uon 

Stmitii SeUlerocota 

Hong Konip 

Ca)>c of Oood HofW 

Mauritiui 



,313,&V& 



Total drawn . . . 



301,817 

IS,l!9 
4.(03 

a,sfio 
io.6n 

U,M1 

w 

v» 

IJJUt 

no 

90 
M 

lis 



m 



4cr7.ne i.4£J 



The following tahle covers a period of ten yearn, and distinguid 
orders drawTi on New South Wales from those drawn on other rounin 
Tt will be seen that the amount of money transmitted to couuti 
side New Sou\.\i \^a\feft CTtt^^A.^^ V-Va "tt^siv*.^ received in evei 
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1895 and 1896. In the months of August. September, aud 
Jctober Inrgo numbers of sliearcrs aro at work in various parts of tho 
(olouy ; many of them are but temporary visitors, whose homes are in 
l^ictoria and other adjoining colonies, and during their Btay in Nrw 
^uth Wales they trausuiit a portion of their earnings to their families, 
H> that the balance of oxchangeu, bo far as Victoria is concemeii, is 
labitually against New South Wales. There Is also a considerable 
■emittance from the colony to Great Britain and Ireland, representing 
kid sent to relatives. On the other hand, bread-winners belonging 
o New South Wales, but now seeking tlieir fortune elsewhere, niake 
■emittanees to their familica who have remained behind ; the principal 
lemittances of this kind are received from Western Australia, Qiieens- 
and, and tho Cape of Good Hope ; — 



Y 


Imed In TXcv South Walei. 


Dr»wn 


00 New South WiUes. 


Drawn on 
Now Smith 

Witlm 


Dfftwnon 

othtr 
CoutHrl«L 


Total. 


iviid in 

NVw South 
Wul««. 


Inued in 
other 

CnUDlriM 

oriil ]«i<l In 
N.B.W, 


T0t«L 


1 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Bss? 


842,033 


289,H5I 


1,131,884 


841,539 


168.758 


1.010,297 


^■888 


903.797 


311,335 


1,215,132 


901.620 


214,813 


1,116.433 


^PIA89 


800,501 


297,720 


1,188.227 


890,513 


217,585 


1,108,0(18 


1800 


965,244 


297,061 


1,252,305 


954,562 


239,392 


1.193,954 


^881 


1,236,425 


341,310 


1,577.744 


1,233,101 


285,708 


1.618,987 


mm 


1,436,300 


32B.4J3 


1.702,713 


1,43«.I09 


.•lOSJOS 


1,739,812 


' 1893 


1,2C0,G91 


349,194 


1,015,885 


1,209,889 


236,349 


1,550.238 


^1894 


1,017,003 


293.634 


1.315.637 


1.016.570 


241,352 


1,257.922 


■k05 


986,771 


283.429 


1,269.200 


1*84,609 


2«2,72(i 


1.247.235 


r 


l,019,.Sort 


294,039 


1.313,695 


1,014,040 


413,480 


1,427,520 



I© system of postal notes has naturally caused a reduction of 
fe.oney-order business, but when full allowance is made on this score it 
Hll be found thnt there has been a considerable falling off in the 
fmunber and amount of transactions since 1892 ; the same shrinkage is 
isible in alumst every form of mercantile activity. 

It is the practice of Now South Wales to pay a commission to those 
tmntries to which money is transmitted in proi>ortion to the amount of 
^e orders forwarded to each, the rate of connnission varying from J to 1 
ifer cent., and a similar allowance is made to the coIotv^ V»^ titt\yQ!a\«A 
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floing ft retnrn businosw. The amounts paid and recdv€«J hj the tc 
on this account during the lust «even years wore as follow : — 



Tw. 


Pal4, 


Becedvfd. 




£ 


£ 


1990 


2,750 


S,944 


isei 


3.171 


3,*94 - 


1862 


2,392 


2.066 J 


1699 


2,214 


1.GSS J 


IBM 


l.SW 


IM5 1 


laM 


1.771 


3,^7 


iffifl 


1,812 


2,326 



Money orders drawn on places within Australasia are liniiUNJ to4 
the comraission ranging from 6d. to 2s. for local onlera, am) (raa 
to 4s, for rirdei'K on the *fther colonies. On Canada^ Ceyloa, Tr 
GeriDany, Italy, tind the Unifced 8Lat^, the Tuaxiroiiiji sum for w 
an order may be obtained is also £20,. and the char^^cs %'ary from 
to 10s. ; while on fill other countries the limit is lised at £10, 
the commisHton at from 6d. to 5s. The total timount of c*.>minis 
oolloctfld from the public for earh of the Bevenyeara from 1^90 to I 
is given below, and against this amount is placed the excess of p&jm 
QVQv receipts shown in the preceding taljle :— 



Tmr. 


Gcnimiii*1&n 




Net CcllDCtiouL 




£ 


£ 


£ 


1S90 


16,939 


115 


16,824 


1891 


19,198 


•293 


19,491 


1S92 


19,309 


326 


18,983 


1893 


19,038 


526 


18,512 


1894 


15.823 


445 


15,383 


1895 


14,863 


234 


14.629 


1896 


16,232 


•514 


15.746 



* Net receipts from other craantrles. 

No allowance has been made for the stamp duty of Id. charget 
all orders issued in New South Wales, and of 2d. imposed on all or 
of £2 and upwards paid, m \Xv^ Oi^ViTi'^. 
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^oelal notes were first issued in New South Wales on the Ist 
jtober, 1893, uuder the authority of & special Act of the Legislature. 
1\ui tmufiJuiLiuiis during l^UO U6re as follow ; — 



Oenoaiiiution. 



laniod m New South WoIbi. 



Dnwn on— 



^ew Houih WaJc4 
(lalaDd). 



Other Otiloni««. 



ToUI. 



lA to 4i. Od. lltcliuiTS 

is. to 109. ,. 

00. LQ lOl. M 



ToUl . 



3t «. d. 

47.687 lA 

124 .SW 2 

41.'itW 10 

Sit.118 

8,0^ S 10 



£ iL d. 



S0,4U U 



£ 1. d. 
S£4.04a 4 4 



aOifiM 11 4 



»U.411 13 U 



azifirn 4 4 



Dnum oQ Hnr South Wolca 



Dcuomiiutiun. 



Imwdtn— 



Vlctorlft. 



quoenaUDd. 



South 
AiutroUft. 



''Vrmintff. 



Tout 



W 



llL to 4*. tkl. indunvQ 

^ to 10k. 

IflB. Od. to 1&& M 



Stamps AflUed 
ToUl . 



£ t. d. 
i.tsi la (I 

2,380 10 

BWii e 

4,103 U 

6i 10 10 



i I. d. 

077 7 « 

1.740 10 

MB 14 

%aH 

w i 1 



£ f. 
207 IB 
AAO Ifi 
£87 4 
647 U 

«7 17 



d.! 

« 



fl I 



4 



£ ■. (1. 

105 10 

IM 17 

40 11 8 

lUO U 

13 9 



£ 8. 

X.Mi:{ 16 
4,837 IS 
1,082 S 
7,175 . 
166 10 



8j4fl6 10 4 



AtffiU 14 1 



1,000 16 4 1 6U0 1 



10,303 11 



No commission ifl paid by one colony to another in respect of notes 
V obtained for intercolonial use, but poundage is charged both by the 
oolony in which a note is issued ajul liy that in which it ia ciislied. The 
f poundago collected in New South Wales during the liist quarter of lt»93 
£549 ; during the year WJi, XS.STS ; during 1K95, X6,317; and 
■■ daring lii96, £7,8159. The notes range in value from Is. to 20s., and 
^e poundage payable thereon varies from Id. to 4d., according to the 
following scale : — 



1^" Tnscrascb. 

r There are no Acts of the New South Wales Parliament r^^lating 
ihe business of tire, lite, and other forms of insurance, and local com- 
fianies engaged in the business are either incorporated under special 
jLcta or under the Comi>anies Act. As the Uw does uut rot^ux^ 'V.Vl«» 



Valuo of notfl. 


Pomidagt). 


A'alue of not*. 

1 


PooodaCtL 


8. d. 


d. 


s. d. 


d. 


] 




5 


2 


1 6 




7 6 


9 


2 




10 


3 


2 6 




15 


3 


3 




SO 


4 


i 
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publication of returna of the business transacted within the colony, 
ia not customary for companies t<j dlaclogc this infornrntioti. The on! 
tigurea availa-ble, therefore, nre thORt? relating to their whole tu&iBfli 
hi3t the cases are few in which a. statement of the whole busine^ of 
t'owipii.ny throws light on its op^^ratiollS in !New Houth WaJea. 15 
inconvoiiience arising out of the state of the law in regarti to iijsiu»Sj 
has been the subject of complaint hy all companies seeking to trami 
business on sound line^, espedallj those companies engaged in li 
insurance?. No deposit or other guarantee of genuineness i$ r^uifs 
and it is open to any one to start a life oSice, the buEineiss tran&aiA 
being only limited by the extent to which the credulity of the piijrf 
may be abused* The evils in regard to fire compaiiiea are not so gitt 
a^ for 1 iff companies^ as the risks taken are almost invari&bly foriioi 
periods j but they are aufficiently great to call for speedy rf*medT. 

There were seventy-six companies, including the two Vnderwriltf 
Associations, operatitig in the colony during 18% ; of these, onlyde^ 
were local institutions. The number doing each cIass of basin 
as follows : — 








HudOfflm 


1 


dumcii eo^flsft. 


tn 

Wtvr Snath 

WBki. 


In other 
Cdlortlea. 


Outaldo 


TcUL 


Lilconly ,,^......, .. ...,. 

Flru only ,., 


4 

i 

1 

a 


""i" 

I 

1 
1 


S 

8 
1» 
10 

3 


10 
SO 
30 
11 
1 
% 

a 
1 
1 

f 

I 

2 


I 

mm 






nreand IMe 

PitH mid Marlnii , 


Fire juid GiiJir»iitfle , , _ 

Pins mul AiX'iilfTit. .,..,..., .... . , 


Fm% Lift), ftinl Warino -* 

Fire, Miiine^ and tJuartJitefi 

Firt'. Life, >Lnrlnt'. and Guaruitee^. 
Fire, Slfljann, Awulcint, Ouirmiitee, 

ami I'lfttu Glitas 

Flro, ltAr3n&, OuAranUK'. PIau 

Qlasm, iik1 EnipLoyQrEf' Llabjlitj^ 
CwJefifc ritew' AaaMCii&.ll{iii« _._... 



The life assuratice effected by the ** Fire and Life 
very small proportion of their total business. 



offices fomil 



Fire Insurance. 

The amount of the net ri^ks held in the metroptiliC-an area is obtaiiuiU 
nnder the Iftth clause of the Fire Brigaties Act of 1884, which reqnin 
each company holding risks within the proclaimed ar^a under the T^ 
Brigades Board to furnish annually to the Board the amount bel'l i 
risk on the preceding 31st DecemWr within that are«, less the w 
re-insured with other contributory companies under the Act* Tk 
inforraatioii, however, is for asBessment purposes only, the oompw* 
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obliged to contribute one-third of the t<itiil annual exponditun* of 

Board, the sum subscribed hy eacli Ijeing proportionate to t)»e 

int of net risks held within the stiid area. The total amount con- 

putc^l by the ccmjMuiies towar<ls the expenses of the Board (hirin<; 

was £6,300. The imt risk in the metropolitan area held by each 

>any ou the 31st December, 18'J6, was as follows : — 



Ifame ol Coiiipotiy, 



amttunt at 

risk on 

3Ul IVc, 

lOM. 



Kmiw of Compwiy. 



Kttt 

wnoiint at 

risk on 
Slit Dec., 



Company 

FA<anjrmnce Compftny .... 

Ii»n Alliancv AMunuice Co. 
Had Uutual Flrv Iiuuranct Cu. 
Sen and Pirr Irisuranco Co. . . 

>nUii ItiMunuiiX' Cu 

Mutii&l Fire Insuiunoe C\>. 

rLtd.) 

»lo«iicJ Mutual Fiis Insurance Co. 

<L.td.) ... 

bninwrcuiL Union Amuhuico Co. 

r (Ltd.) 

k>nnu-»ll Fire oni) Marino Irtsuranoe 

, Co. (Ll*l.) 

perwciit ana Taniar Fire aod Marine 

i Jnauranco Oo 

luartnitn Fire and Life Ajsunince Co. 

iO-tH.) 

tapcriftl Iniiankuce Company of I/>n- 

'^don<U<l> 

hdcninity Plr« a>Hl Marino Invunuico 

' Cotii|tany fi( AiiMmll)k(I..tl].) 

WncaMhiro Insurance Co 

■on FirK I'isiirutcv Co, (Ltd.) 

[|v«ii.>4x>l aiMl London unu Ololie 

» Insiintncc C-o 

^MTiclon itiid LonuaahlreFlroIutimicc 



irance Corporation 

Hre AMiirant'c Co 

Mutual luiunuiL-o C'n 

iiHiifcl Hrv and Maiiiic) iimuionoe 
00. of S.Z. 



£ 

#04.H1T 

9M,740 
i32,U17 

9,069,840 

970,041 

0,179,411 
S5e»74« 

tao,mt 

M9,9SZ 

1.3SS,032 

1S&,421> 
£23,266 
200. IM 

3,469,800 

1,IS0,43& 
2S)S.eiS 
381 .(IB& 

8.4»&,T2i 

1.143,689 



Kethorlandi IncUa SeaandFtre In- 
mrance Co - 

New Zealiknd InninuKW Co 

North BritUlt and Mercantile la- 
mirance Co 

North wuoeDSlaiKl Irmirance Ca 
(Ltd.) ,1 

Nortlirrn Awumn'p Cmiiinny 

Norwich Union Fire IiwurmncL'lHK'icty 

Ihilatino liwurancr ('nin|»»n,v <Lld.") 

Plia'oix Anumncv Co. of London . 

Queeniiliird Miituni fnnurmnt'v Co. 
<Lld.) 

Royal Insurance Co. 

Ketyal ExchAnire Assurance Corpor- 
ation ' 

8«ottlah Union and National In- 
surance (To. 

South Brituh Fire and Marino In-i 
suranco Co. of N. 7.. | 

SUuKl»rd Kire mini Marine Invuninoe' 
Co. of N.Z ! 

Bun Ininiranctt Otfico of Ixindon .... 

rnited Insurance IVi. (Ltd.) — . . . . i 

L'nitvd Aiittmlian Hntual Fire In- 
Biirani-c Co. (Ltd.) 

Victoria liiiiuran<.T Co. (Ud.) 

Fire Undervriterq' AMoriatitm of 
N.S.W. (or OfBcea oatiidc the 
Colony I 



iitri,ooo 
l,9WJ,7S(t 

Tio.rse 

7U.74A 

IM71.«0U 

i,oca,7in 

244.2?fl 
2,097,413 

460,4in 

7S7,A&.'1 
1,077.40^ 
4,144.tl!{& 

S&0.C20 
1. MO, SOU 



S00.S6U 



Total ti 6D,007.9U 



In cases where insurances cannot be effected in New South "Wales 
lere is an arrangt^mcnt with the Fire ITndei'writ^rH* AHSix'iation by 
'hich the proportionate amount of the assessment due to the Fire 

rrijjach's Boai*d is paid hy the insured. 
Xhe declared amount of risks held in the metropolitan district since 
Ee Fire Brigades Act came into force was its undernoted. The figures 
fer to the 3l8t Decemlier in each year : — 

I I.SS4 £30,601,000 1S91 i:r»8.415.Mfi 

I 188.% 41,6:il,5S2 1S92 61.ia'),7I5 

IHH6 46.253,370 1893 r»0.S44.701 

I 1887 49,209.39.5 1894 r»0.34(),09B 

i I8H8 fi3.683.000 1895 69.720.282 



I.SN9 
t890 



57.148,388 
68,207,133 



1895. 
ISSti. 



59.007.953 
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The number of fii-cs which occurml in the metropolitan dii 
during tlie year 1896 wau 291, which may be clusitied as fbU( 
according to the dunnage done : — 

Slight ilaniago ,„.«.-,..-«, S90 

Serious damage 27 

Total dvatructioa , 



Total 



Beaides these, there were 69 chimney tires, and 91 false aiarma. 
casualty which resulted fotaliy occurred during the year. 

Of the premises totally destroyed, 26 were insured, and 8 not 
Of those in which serious daniHge was effecte*!, 24 were iaaured 
3 not insured; whil*' of thosi:" coming under the head of slightly tlam 
114 were insured, 103 not insured, and in 13 instances tin.- insu 
was unknown ; ho that it would appc»nr tiie total number of insu 
was 164, as against 114 non-inau ranees or 41 per cent, of the 
number for which information is available. The percentage j 
must be taken with qualiiioation, &n tlie prendst^s and Uie 
therein oontnined fm|u«^ntly belong to diffurent persons, and in 
gauge the extent to which insurance is practised it would be 
to ascertain in how many instance» the double insurance ura 
In the returns above given a property is considere*! insurad 
premises be covered and the contents uninsured, and the con 
also the case. 

The following is a statement of the tires which occurre»d in thit 
politan area during the past ten years : — 



iiiirii|A 



Tcu. 


SUffhi 


Serioiui 


Total 


Total 


dontBffo. 


dunkgv. 


doitniotion. 


flruL 


1887 


174 


18 


15 


207 


1888 


222 


19 


25 


sea 


18S9 


170 


17 


20 


23B 


1800 


205 


12 


IS 


2S5 


181)1 


21 fi 


27 


19 


2es 


1892 


270 


21 


2:? 


314 


1893 


210 


23 


25 


258 


1894 


200 


2;j 


41 


270 


1895 


2!H) 


20 


48 


367 


1896 


2.10 


27 


34 


SOI 



Under clause 20 of the Fire Brigades Act authority La gi' 
extend its provisions to the country districts; but owing to am ambij 
clause in the statute the 6re insurance companies do not consiilcr thm 
aelves called upon to contribute anything towards the inainteuano- <J 
the country Boards, hence many of the municipalities have BJOt ukA 
any steps to come under the Act further than being gaaeUed. T^ 
country districts are served by volunteer fire companies, a relim * 
which will be found in the subjoined table. Full particular^ 
those given for the metropolitan district, cannot be obtained, an4 vd 
the Act is made operative outside Sydney and suburba correct 
will not be ava\\a\)Ve. 
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)tal number of fii*emen attached to the brigades in the metro- 
ETid country districts, and tho number of firt's attended, were as 
flow, the tigures for the metropolia and the cuuntry, with the 
of Norrandera, relating to the year 1896 : — 



of SteUon. 



ytinihcr of- 



ActUAl Mea in 
Drva nl-'the Bri- 



Name of Station. 



Kumbcr of — 

I AoCuml { Mm In 
|llr« at-'the Bri- 
KBifea. 



Pire 



litaa 

^e~ 

HiNid-quarterA^. 
Georgo-it. West 
George-iit. North 

, Darlittghurst ... 

I Newtown.,,...... 

, North City 

, MarrickviUe ... 

lary Firvmen 

llitaa Volunteer 




2Q1 



Botany 

igton. 

igton Brewery.., 

mtUNo. 1 

ittaNo. 2 

Idale 

girood 

pu-d Brcwory 

Meat Preaerv 
Aulmrn 




24 

22 

SO 

17 

4 

20 

3 

4 

17 

1 

15 

SO 

74 

6 

5 

/ 

2 

70 

2 
22 

28 
32 

4 
8 

7 

6 
4 

5S 



28 

10 

9 

4 
4 
3 
t 
U4 



15 
10 
19 
13 
12 
15 
13 

a 
11 

16 
14 
14 

17 
16 
18 
15 
14 



19 
15 
12 
Ifl 

14 
25 
Itt 
16 
10 
21 
30 



•erf. 



Country Companies 

Carniigtoii 

CoutaiimiidrA 

Pfniliquin 

Forbes 

Goulburn (2 atationn) . 

Glen Innes 

Graftoa 

Gi&ftou, South 

Hantilton ..,., 

Hay „..- 

Juneo 

Kempaey 

Lambton 

LambtoQ, New 

listnore 

Maitland, Kaat 

Maitlaiid, \Ve»t 

Mere« ether 

Mimui , 

Mottou 

MomVjiW 

*Karrftndera 

Newcastle, Central 
Newcastle, West .... 

Nowra 

Orooflc ,... 

Parkea 

Qtieanberaa 

Itichmoiid 

Singleton 

Stockton 

Taiuworth 

Taroc 

Tentcrfield 

Tigho'aHill 

AVagga Wagga 

Wallaend & Flattsbnrg 

Waratoh 

Wentworth... 

Wickham 

"WoHongong... 



20 
IS 
16 
IH 

'-a 
i(i 

32 
13 
12 
17 
23 
20 
IS 
12 
16 
12 
21 
15 
Stt 
8 
20 
15 
19 
28 
16 
14 
15 
21 
15 
30 
30 
15 
34 
18 
15 
15 
25 
IS 
10 
21 
20 



No ntiirna raoelved ; fl^ans an for joar 1800^ 
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Life Assurasce. 

Life assurance, in common with other forms of financial bnsi 
received a sevore blow duriuj^j the crisis of 189^, from the pfTt 
which it is only now recovering. Prior to the year named all £i 
of life business showed great expansion; during 1894 and 1J?95 
gave place tn a struggle to maintain the position already acquired ; 
in 1896 a decido<i iuiprovemont iu business wAs experienced. Tb 
falling off after the tiuancial crisis was not to bo wondered at, TTu 
sudden stoppage of credit by the locking-up of de|K)aits in banks drew 
uiauy of the policy-holders to borrow on the security of their polidf^ 
and borrowing was too frequently the Hrwt 8t«ip towards thesarreudisct 
the policy on the security of which the advance was made. The b 
of the last half of 1893 and of the whole of 1M)4 waa in every : 
abnormal ; for it will be seen from the companitive tables gi 
that, taking the whole of the companies together, the surren 
forfeitures actually exceedevl the new liusiuess obtained. In 
with the couti*action in insurance business, it sliould be borne 
that a good many of the old policies are now falling in, and at 
time the lield from which new policies are obtained is sensibly na 
as the Australian colonies have been thoroughly exploited for 
years, while the insurable element of four and a half million 
cannot be said to be large. Of late years, however, sundry nrw 
of inauranre have been adopted, and the companies hoj^e in thii 
to more readily attract the public now that a n-vival seems to havie 
in* 

Special laws regulating the business of life assurance are in exxRtaitt 
in every colony except New South Wales ; but they are by no mnca 
unifonn, no two colonies having |)recisely the snuie law, Durin? r**^- 
an Act waa passed in New South Wales Ui encourage and prou 
insurance, but its provisions in no way apply to the regulaiiuii - 
basiness. 

On account of the aljsence of official returns, the particulars relatof 
to the institutions are obtained from the reports publishe<l and ciiw 
lated by the conijranies themselves; but. unfortunately, such st.'it<*iiM!fltt 
do not allow of the liusinesis transacted locally being separated fcrtBt 
that done el.sewhei'e. During 1896 there were thirteen insti^ ■ 
operating in the colony. Oi these, four were local, six had tli'-n 
iittices in VieU»ria, antl three in the United States. The volunj*' 
I«x;al business of thone last mentioned proportionately to th- 
is, however, so small that returns relating to the American < i^t '* 
have been omitted from the following comparisons, except whrr ' 
local business can be stated. Early in 1897 two of the Vi 
Institutions amalgamate!. Fourteen companies, uniting life with ^ » 
classes of insurance, have local bmnches or agencies, >»ut with "? 
exception their tTa^fiactiovia in life risks in the colony are uaiuiiKMtiBt 










^^H 




"^^^H 
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V LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. ^,55 

H» Of the four local institutions, the Australian Mutual Provident 
Bociety and the Mutual Life Association of Austrahxsia were incor- 
porated under special Acts; and the Cilv Mutual Life Assurance 
Society (Linnted) and the Citizens' Life Assurance Company (Limited) 
were regisK^red under the Companies Act, the former in 187t*, and the 
latt«*r in 1886. The six remaining inatitutionB were incorporated in 
Victoria. 

The results of the latest published actuarial investigations of the 
various societies were as follow : — 


m. 1 -'1 

^B Imtltution. ^1 

■ 


Perloda 

of 

VaJnfttion. 


iAte. 


»t 

or r-rMcnt 
Liability. 


Surplus. 


^Vnwt omoc in New South W*!oe— 

m A(l*tnlluiiMutuaIProvideiitS<>ci(tty 
1 Uutu.^l Utv AivociiitiuD vi Aiu- 
E tntulA. 

E Ctty Mntiul Life Aimmiico SoeteC}- 
n ( Urn i ted). 

H Citiipn*' Life Ansurmnce Company 
B (Un>it««lX 
» Bad OfBcf in Victoria— 
1 Autitrallan AlHuiceAjMuranoo C-'otn- 
1 panv. 

" NationaJ Mutual IJfc AaaociaLloD of 
i An^intlariia. 

'Mh'ij.Lt AMunuiee Society of Tlc- 
^ lorijvfLiBiitoiI). 
|j Austmlian Widows' Fund Life A«- 
surmncv Socivty (Ltiu[t«<l). 
Oolonlal MutuoJ Life Asmrance 

Society {Limlt«J). 
Atutraltan Trmperanee and General 
Mulual Life AMuranco ttociaty. 


1S40 
IgtiO 

1870 

1886 

18(12 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1874 
1876 


Annual 

Trl«iiital 

Aanual 

Tnennial 

„ .... 
QiifaKtuanaUl 

n •• 


31 Doc. 1806 
31 bee, 1S94 

31 Dec. 1804 

31 Dec. 1806 

81 Doc, 1894 

30 Sept, 1805 
81 Dec, 1885 
81 Oct, ISM 

31 Dec. 1804 
SO Sept, 1806 


£ 

18.ZU.96l 
003.477 

108, 1S8 

06,846 

279,01.i 

1,300,521) 

706,170 

i4«<}.4oe 

1.567,431 
166,427 


£ 
&1U.617 

85,608 

0,001 
14,606 

1S,874 H 
100,(U6 ^^M 

70,70a J 
196,662 ^^H 

2M.198 ^^H 
8,810 ■ 


* Ainalewnatad irttb the N'ational Huttial Utc AsMciation trout 1st January, 1807. 

The net or present liability represents the present value of the sums 
ttssuretl in rciipcct of wholn life and endowment assurance, reversionary 
bonuses, endowments, and fmnuitics in force at date of valuations, less 
^e prejient value «jf the future pure premiums thereon. The surplus 
piven represents the amount aviiilablo for tlistributiou amongst policy- 
joldora, aud actuarial and eoinnirrcial i*e»erves. 

Eight nf tlie companic-s are niutual, and the remainder are what is 
t^cnned in insurance parlance "mixed'' — that is, proprietary companies 
dividing profits with the policy-holders ; while two of the iustitutions 
iIbo transact industnal business, aud one company, the Australian 
A^llianco Assurance Company, conducts tire and marine insurance. 
rh« returns for each society, however, apply only to the ordinary life 
>ufiincss. Most of the offices have representatives in all the seven 
[X>lonies, and one institution — tlie Colonial Mutual — has extended its 
i>peration3 to London .'ind South Africa. 

The following table ^ves the ]>olicies in force and the sums assured 
n each society at the close of ltiD(J ; the item " Sums assured." m<ea.vA. 
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the sums ]>ayable, exclusive of iwendonary booaaec, at 
attAiDiDg a certain ago or at deatk before that age ; — 




IfuUttttion. 



l>oliciw 
In force, 

of An- 
DuiOaL 



eseluadvecrf 

BcBuuHn 

•nd 



Auftnlion Matuitl Provfdent Soctetar I 

Mutttal Life Aaaoct&tioii of AustimlHte .... I 

Ciiv SlutuA) Ufe AMumncc- Society 

Cluzens' Life AsninuiceCoinpADy ' 

AtMtnJiart AUiuica Aarafonot Oompaay 
XAtiooAl MiitiuJ Life Ajaocktlon 



fetr 



of Victoria 



I O«oenil Ufr 



joUity of the 



No. 

Ifl.877 

12,664 

1,«IA 

2!t,U2 

SlMWE 
Xf,S01 

5.8M 

T,8W 

S^S 



£ 


X 


40,731.Sn 


7.9»s^gn 


•.44a,MS 


3m,tn 


tMlJAO 


ujm 


l.«a.778 


ikiu 


ti&«,8W 


MuMB 


0^667.088 


uijm 


^US.118 


iM^oa 


4.«tt.M0 


iHiAta 


io,wi,m 


U 7,270 


mjm 


lil.OOT 


•- - 


;-— 



Au 

AUniiJi.!-' Ill :• < 

Awnrmtict :- 
*Ei|UlUble LU.- 

rnJluiJ .■»UU-i 

'Uutuid lAfr AiMiraiico OoiupMiy uf Him 

York . ... , 

•New York Uf& jinuraiiw) Ounn»ny 

* AuAtralattliui liualucas only. i 

The foDowiiig tuble shows the buidue^tt in force at tht; cloaa bI Ik 
year imjuediately preceding tliat of tbo cri«i.s the year f^jllowitf (k 
crisis, txiid at the \:\oHe of IS9G. Ah was to be exjieoted, the voJuaat^ 
assurances decreiisetl in nearly every society from lr^92 to l>-''tt. .ir.<itJii 
results as disclosinl by the figures aHbrd another striking ij^ 
widespreaii distress foUowJug tlie events of 18D*i. L) 
liowever, most of the societies exhibited a cousideruble im] 
in their business. 




IftttitUttOD. 



AmouDk AMURtS. 

•Ad Ajumitua. 



18M. 



AuBtralUi) Mutual Provident Society 

Mittuxl Life A<ra(iciaLiuu of Austmluin, 

City Mutual Life Assuranoo HoiMcty (Ltd.). 

CiUzeuB* Life ABSuranco Company (Lt"l.)... 

Austiitlian Allumcu As^urauoe Company ... 

National Mutual Lifo A&sociatioii of Vic- 
toria (Ltd.) 

Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria ( Ltd. ) 

Atutralian Widows' Kuad Life Awuraace 
Society (Ltd.) 

Coloninl Mutual Life AtisuraDco Sucietv 

(Ltd) :. 

AuBtralanian Temperance and (General 
Mutual Life Assumnce Society (Lt*l. ), .. 

* Equitable Life As&uraacc Society of the 

Uuitvd Stuttw 

•Mutual Life Asaarance Company of New 
York 

* New York Life Insurance Company 



£ 

38.888.2S3 

4,430.609 

719.999 

429.084 

7l53,a87 

«,47fl,001 
3.06fi»f>17 

4.039,076 

10,827,028 

827,806 

4,335,523 

1,107,258 
1.88;3.7lt5 



£ 

39,510,130 

4. 16(>,350 

776, *M« 

845,0&4 

045.403 

6.338.659 
S.332.312 

4,535.968 

10.r»33,27I 

8lii,3t70 

4.211,067 

l.eS3.462 



l,4(iaL7i 
l.7Uni 



• Auftralulaa butfaMMoaly, iatfadtaiK bonuaa. 
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The foUo%ving table gives a sutniunry of the new bu&iness completed 
during tlie pant eigiit years by tliy ten Australian offices lepreseutetl in 
Kew .South Wales. The aswumnce and endowment jtolioies only are dealt 
^illi, OS the annuity transactions are unimportAnt :^ 




It u-iU he noticed that the avenigc sum assured fell to £233 in 1896, 

while the annual premium for £100 ia largt^r than for any of the other 

years shown with the excoption of 1895. It would seem from these t-wo 

facts that the drprossion of the. post five years has had tlie effect of cur- 

1^ tailing: theinsuring powersof the people ; while the proportionate increase 

in the premium is accounted for by the growth of the endowment 

*«8Tirance buHiness. At the present time 30 per cent, of the total 

assurance busineas is of this desci'iption, and it is evident that the 

combination of investment with insurance thus afforded has obtained 

A strong hold on tlie assuring public. The average sum aaaureU ;>er 

encioA%*ment policy is below that of the whole life policiea, while the 

mv^rage annual premium is higher, as many of the policies are for short 

^arnuc. The new assurances etTected during the. year, less the void 

1l>usiuess or discontinuances, represent the annual additions to the sums 

MARured ; thin, or it« opposite, is ahown in the following comjmrison for 

"the six years ende<l 1896 : — 



Y«w. 


Now AminnoM. 


ToM BtltflMM. 


Net yearly Iiktcow 
bi nuiiM OMunxl. 


1891 
1802 

]89S 
1804 
1895 
1896 


£ 
8,435,673 
7,977,164 
0,019.406 
6.002,494 
6.384,455 
6,8y5,fi«7 


£ 

5.090,730 
6,000.772 
0,218.360 
6.305.437 
fi, 700,308 
o.SOl .385 


£ 

3,3.38,043 
1.877.382 
•198.952 
•242.943 
588,147 
1.394,182 



Devnaae. 



■The receipts of the societies are chiefly represented by the collections 
-firom premiums on policies and tlie interest arising from iavestmenta of 
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the accumulated fuuds ; while pajnicntfi on account of policies tnuX 
find suiTendered, cjish bonuspa, and oxi>ense5 of manA^omf^nt 
coinpris*' tlie dLsbui*»ements. The receipts aud disbursements of 
society during 1896 wore as follow : — 



InatUution. 



Racripta. 



ExpttodttUre. 



Australian Mattial Provident Society 

Mutual Life Asaociation of AustraloBiA 

City Mutual Lifu Aiuturanco Society (Ltd.) ...... 

Citi/«ns' Life Assurance romimny (Ltd.) 

Australiau Alliance Atwurauue Conijiauy 

National Mutual Life Aftsociation of Auatralaaia 
Mutual Auoranco Society of Victoria (Ltd.) ... 
Australian Widows' Fund Life Aosuraooe 

SfKriety (Lt<l) 

Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.)... 
Australian T*^mporanre and ficncrol Mutiial| 

Life Assurance .Society (Ltd.) ! 



£ 

197.722 
38.594) 
65,4S3 

3i.sa4 

21»2,928 
153,940 

213.879 
3ih>,70,5 

39,707 



ToUl 3,446,462 2.450.417 



£ 
1,4(J3.747 
14M,720 

24,423 

.^4.060 
11*0,760 

11S.734 

145. 4S7 
275,669 

24.234 



* Denotes decrease. 



The aggregate receipts and disburseraents, under tlie accepted 
for iLe ten institutions werw as follow : — 



Rct-diptA, 



Expeiidltun*. 



Premiums — 

New , 

Renewal 

Consideration for Annuitiedi.. 

Interest 

Other Keccipta (Reuta, etc.),. 



Total. 



215.733 

2,I39,r.03 

4.^,U2 

1,038.993 

7,031 



3.446,462 



Claims 

Surrondert 

Annuities 

Cosh Bonuses and Dividenda 

Expensea 

Amonnt written off to Depre- 
ciation. Reserves, etc ... 









Total. 



2,*jfl,l 



In 1894-, for the first time for many years, the amount of 
earned and rents received was insufBcient to meet the dt*UKind6 
the head of claims ; the excess tf) be made good from the other soj 
however, was smalL In 1895 and 1896 the same conditiouit pre^ 

The yearly additions to tho accumulated funds are largely d« 
on tbe volume of assurances current, and any changes in the o( 
reflected in the figures of the other ; it ie, therefore, not &urpn£ 
coincident with the shriukagtes in the volume of assurances in fop» 
to the year 1894, the amount added to the aecurnulatcnJ funds 
correapondinj^ly fallen ofli*. During the years Ift9.'> and 1896. hm 
the additions to tlic funds have shown a considerable increase* 
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loant of funds and the interest received thereon, for the seven jears 
ded with 1896, were as follow : — 





Accumulated Funds. 


IntOKst. 


Ymr. 


AildiUoni 


Totnl 


Amount 


Avensa 

Rate 
reaUM<L 




during year. 


Amount 


rtodved. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Iter cent 


1890 


1,404,215 


14.580,210 


827.909 


5-97 


1891 


1,380.553 


15,900,763 


902,774 


6-91 


1892 


I,34JO,10() 


17.320,803 


907, «78 


5-81 


1893 


1,147,143 


18,468,006 


991,369 


5-54 


1894 


912.270 


19,380.282 


1.041.529 


fi-M 


1895 


1,057,042 


20,438,224 


1.037,477 


fi-21 


1896 


996.045 


21,434.269 


1.038.993 


4-96 



Assets and Liabilities op Assurakce CosfPAXiES. 

The societieii esiablisli atmuaJly a stntement of their liabililies and 
Bets, with the object of showing the distribution of the ncouiuuWtod 
ndfi and the amount |jlacv<l to commercia.1 reserve. The roturnft aiv, 
(wever, in no way ctinnected with thp valuation balance-sheets pre- 
xed at the date of the actuarial investigation. The afsjfcts and liabili- 
s for each institution, for the financial year of 189G, are shown in 
& subjoined table : — 



InsttLution. 



Ame;*. 



V 



:i 






E 



ToUl. 



Uvbilitiea. 



I 1 
I I 



3^' 

■3.0 . 

5^1 



Total. 



iliKlUn MuttMl ProvklentSiicioU 
ttuU LUo AnoeiaUon o( AiuUu 

O^ 

f Mnta&l Ufe AMonuico Sorfetj 

<Md.> 

jtens' MIe Anumnco Conipuiy 

tLid.) 

istrmltiin Allism'oAaBiinuiceCani- 

p«»y 

iouaJ Mutual Life Aasociation of 
AuvtnUiuia 

tml Aflsunince Society of VIcloria 
tLtd.) 

ftnUUn WldonV Fund Life As- 
nurvico Society (LbJ.) 

onUl Mutual Ufo Awunnce 
8ocirt.v(Ltd.) 

ivtrolian Tempcnuioc uul G«neml 
Mutual Ufe A»iinuico Sodctjr 
(Ltd.) 



ToUl 



* lochuUiig Fire and Gnanuitw Bnaotaoi. 
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About three-fourths of the total assets are represented 

mortgage ; imlc-ed, in these colonies insurance comp&iues 
restricted to tliis form of inveHtment, and to loans on polici 
remaining items require no special comment, except loans on 
security. Investments of this character are unusual in Ai 
the amount invented ajrsfrefirating only X8I,024. In some of theco 
the coinpatiies are obliged by law t-o dnpoait certain sutns vit 
Troasury aa a guarantee of good faith, and the amount ro lodj 
included either uuder the head of Governueut securities or of 



Expenses op Masaoemekt op Assurance Coupaxxi 



The ratio of expenses of management to premium inofime 
receipts must necessarily vary according to the age of the 8< 
the j)roporlion of new business transacted. The tip^irf^s 
what they are worth. That a more exact comi-tarison cannot 
the fault of certain cinnpnnies which fiiil to make a cctinplete 
of their aflairp, and do not diKtribute their expenRCS of vnnnt 
that the cost of new business may Ijc distinguished from 
business ; the reports of other companies arc unequalled in auj 
the world': — 



are 



Ijutttation. 



EicpcnMsof Mftntti*! 



Amount. 



AiHtnilfnn Mutual Pnividcnt Society 

Uutual Life AutH'tation of AiulnUuda 

City Miitudl Lift' AsiinnccSoctaty <U<L) 

CitizcDH' LUc A'«!(unuic«Oamtmny (Ltd.) ..... 

Aofftnillaii Alliaiict] Aavtinmce Commny 

KaUooeI Mutual LUv AjsocUtlon OC AuatralMk . . . 

XntutU AaBuntiice Sorictv of Vlctoritt (Ltd) 

Auitnllui WlJnnrts' Fund Uf« AwUTMioo Sonletx (Ltd.] 

O^lim'tsl Huttial UTc A«unuio» HoHety (MflO 

Auitmlhii Temjtcnuice and GeneriLl Hutiuu Ufa Al* 
sumiicc Sooieiy (Ltd.) 



16S.98S 
41.01« 
0.4M 

4,006 
ftS,UH 

31.07S 
!17,SM 
77,8M 

10.6U 



peromt 
18«> 



asiM 



Assurance ra vahious CouifrniEs. 



The average amount nssurod per policy for each colony, tmd: 
United ICingdnm, Canada, and the Unitetl States, is given in 
lowing table. The Au^^tralaaian business of the Amerioan 
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ludtMl from the previous returns has been included for the purpose of 
kbliahing the Australian averages shown herewith : — 



Country. 


A ventre 

Rumumired 
per PoUej". 


Averatpe Pramtum 
per £100 or 

AMunmoo. 


AustnvIft8iA......f • i 


£ 
288 
333 
270 
330 
247 
372 
2A» 

2a') 
397 

538 
356 


£ a. d. 
3 7 4 


New Soutb Wales 


:t 6 S 


Victoria 


3 7 5 


OufMTiHlanil ■■• 


3 1 10 


Sr>uth AuHtmlift 


3 7 2 


Western Australia 


3 2 11 


TasinaniA 


3 9 2 


New Zcal&nd ...• 


3 3 4 




3 7 6 


United States (New York only) 

Canada 




3 5 8 







le average amount nf assurance per head of population was, in 
iralasia, £21 ; in Canada, £11 ; in the United Kingdom, £13; and 
the United Stntes, £12 ; while the average number of polieiefl per 
isand of population was, in Australasia, 66 ; in Canada, 36 ; in the 
iced Kingdom, 32 ; and in the Uniteid States, 23. 
le averafje policy is Rcarcely a fair measure of thrift. In these- 
[onies mutual assurance is the rule, and membera of the variouci. 
deties have acquired large bonus additions. The average exiating 
(licy, including reversionary bonus, of the Australasian comi«nic6 
luring 1H96, was £311, as compared with the £288 shown in the com- 
ttive tabk*. 

It would seem that the j^ractice of assuring life is much nmre 

prevalent in Australasia than in any of the other countries instanced: 

td although the average sum assured by each policy is less, the nvimher 

rf policies is so much j^reater, as compared with the population, that the 

lount aKstu*ed per inhabitant is considerably higher. 



Bankruptcy. 

le present Bankruptcy Act came into force in January, 1888, super- 

A system which mrwle insiilvency a very easy matter. It wa« 

that the new Act would j^ve a healthier tone t** trade, and 

io the nuiuUsr of cases in which debtors would have recourse to 

to be relieved of their engagements. The result anticipated, liowever, 

in no wise been realised, and bankruptcies are now just as numerous 

formerly. In the nine years during which the present law has l>een 

Coroe, 11,561 petitions in bankruptcy have been received; of these^ 

3 p 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^F^^i^^^^^^^^^^^^M 


■ 


■ 
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^F 9,94B were tiled hy th« bankrupts tberoaeh-«fl, and 1,613 on t 
^M creditors. The pf^itions w(>re not granted or were witbdnw 
1 CAses, so that the total sequestrations actually made numbers 
1 The following ia a utatemeut oi the baiikrupt^*y |>etitiuQs 
■ of the nine years during which the present Bankruptcy Act 
I in force : — 


IB 


Petjllottftln Buiknipt«y. 


Petit&am 

witbdfam. 

eui. 


* 


Volontary. 


CompulMry. 


Tool 


1 1888 

1 1SS9 

1 1890 

>1 1891 

mM I8U2 
HT 1S03 

■ 1894 
1 ISflS 
1 1806 

1 Total... 


Na 

735 

935 

1,079 

1,010 

1,267 

1,535 

].3«4 

1,080 

937 


No. 
116 
166 
164 

239 
200 
148 
200 
149 


No. 

8A1 

1,101 

i.ets 

I.S38 

ijitm 

1.744 

1,512 
1,280 
1,086 


No. 
28 
39 
50 
49 
43 

!? 
4^ 

61 

4tf 




!),1M8 


1,613 


11.561 


422 


i 


A bankrupt mny obtain his discharge in one of three wjM 
sequcHtration order made a^aijist liim being annulled, by the IH 
hia estate, or by a oertificate of discharge being granted Nfl^| 
hidk of the certificates iitsued are obtained under the Laat-maij^^H 
1 only two sequestration ordeii* have been annulled, and 80^23 
been releaaed Rincn the exiHtinur Act iina beun in force, whill 
certificates of rlischarpe Imve lieen jjranted. The number od 
cates issued from Int January, 1888, to Slst December, 189flJ 
follows: — J 


1 

Twr. 


Onlera 

anntdM« 


btstaa 


OtrtillcMM 
rmntod. 


OonipMdUnB* 




1888 
1889 
1890 
, 1891 
ISO^ 
1SU3 
18M 
1805 
1800 

Total . ., 


No. 


No. 

I 
14 

4 

3 
19 

6 


No. 

26 

114 

95 
309 
185 
152 
147 
142 

95 


No. 
5 

7 

4 










I 


o 






12 
21 




1 


I 


g 


80 1 1,265 

1 


19 


« 
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^knpunber of estates In respect of wliicli certificates of ili-scliarge or 
■PBpBre granted was l,3Gr>j or 12 per cf^nt. of the total spquestratioiia. 
I flome few eases application is made far a certiticate and refused ; 
owing for these, it would appear that out of 100 bankrupts J?H are 
Able or too inditVerent to talct; the necesaary .ste])S to free themselves 
>ni bankruptcy. Under the law the property of an unoertiticated 
nkrupt, even if acquired suUseqnently to aequesUation, h^ liable to 
zure on behalf of unsatisfied creditors ; and as aj)plications for certifi- 
fcsB of discbarge are the exception rather than the rule, it would 
pear thiit the great majority of bankrupts neither attain nor hope 

attain a position in which they are likely to be disturbed by 
satisfied creditors. Before a certificate is granted all fees owing to 
9 Court and official assignees must be paid, and it is certain that not 
!ew who elect to remain uncertificated do Roin order to avoid payment 

tfaesB fees. Tlie number of sequestrations during the nine years 
B Act has been in force was 11,1.19, and of these 9,773 remain uncer- 
icated. During 18% tlie total number of sequestrations was 1,040; 
I liabilitieny according to bankrupts' schedules, were £627,314; and 
I ftwets amounted to £409,928. The qualification ''accon.ling to 
akrupts' schedules" is necessary, as the returns of assets and liabilities 
ablinhed after investigation by the Court did'er widely from those 
Tualied by bankrupts : — 



Yblt. 


Setiucstratioos. 




NomLtisI — 














Liabilities. 


AMCta. 


DcMmy. 




No. 


« 


£ 


£ 


18W 


823 


660^309 


450,677 


199.630 


18S9 


1.062 


7M.6W 


39<J.723 


397.880 


1S90 


Ma*) 


l,2a%685 


540.7*J6 


eee.nso 


1891 


1,189 


989,778 


454,211 


530.507 


189S 


i,46;s 


li.035,316 


71)3.045 


1,24l'.271 


1883 


1,685 


1,527.985 


905.7113 


622.2'>2 


1894 


1.465 


1,852.235 


995,935 


854*. 300 


1886 


l,21!> 


1,U2.637 


747.053 


395,584 


1M6 


1,040 


027,314 


409,928 


217.386 


Total 


llil39 


10,832,860 


5J03.0S1 


5,129.790 





rhe dividend rates paid on the amoont of proved liabilities of 
Ates which have been wound up are not given, as to establish such 
ttid involve an investigation of the transactions in each estate ; and 
m this operation would not result in complete returns being 
^bushed, as there are many estates whicli retoaiu nnsettleil over a 
J period of years. There ai-e three tttKcial assignees to assist tlie 
it^ in windin*; up the estates. Each otlicial pays all money received 
-^m to the Begtstrar in Uaukruptcy, who places the amount to the 
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credit of tlie BfinVniptcy Estates Account, from which 
feeR, and divideudK are luut. The oiHcial assignees are alaO' 
furnish quarterly statonionta of the transactions in each estal 
that period, and the figures given in the two statements follu^ 
ohtainod from these retuma The charjjea under each head w< 





Psrctnptory Ch^rgvs. 




Pttid into 
CotudkUted Revenue. 














Oommtatati 


Tw. 










loOndBl 






Rent, 








JUilffTWM. 




Auction. 


Valtiatlnn, 




Court FaM. 










Labour, etc. 












£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1890 


4,268 


9,613 


3.004 


70 


382 


3.443 


1801 


3,019 


18,439 


6.202 


1.508 


728 


5.3S6 


1892 


3.692 


10,360 


7.192 


1,682 


891 


5.581 


1893 


S.O.Vi 


13,743 


7.133 


1.473 


652 


5.691 


IK94 


3,671 


18.308 


7.139 


1.528 


1.143 


8,610 


18115 


2,780 


16,752 


8,519 


1.414 


718 


6.182 


1896 


1.955 


22,488 


6,113 


1,321 


551 


4.665 



The official a-ssipiees receive 2^ per cent, on the amount 
B similar ratp on the anu)tmt of dix'idenJs declarH^l ; in ad( 
tliis the Ju<l^'o may grant sjiecial remuneration. Tlie divide] 
and the undivided balanc(» at the end of each vear were as fol]< 



Your. 


DiTiflpnrtB Paid. 


AnifcncfiL 


VmMmAfBm 


CTnpftId uid un- 
cUlnicd Balances. 


DiTjiemliL 


1S90 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1S*)5 
1896 


£ 

26,289 
5'2,.304 

45,084 
40.433 
70.3S1 
50,640 
31.5f»7 


£ 

1,987 
1,449 
1.145 
9.532 

sn3 

314 
9,610 


£ 

287 
432 
591 
132 
305 
&30 
747 


Sim 

20.3»« 
27.2S7 
30.985 
16,738 
2S.5al| 



On the 30th June, 1897, there remained to the credit of 
rujttey Uuelaim»xl Dividend Fund XC,787, and to the 
Suitors Fund, to which account interest earned hy the Ui 
Dividend Fund is placerl, the sum of X432. 

District Uegistnini in Bankruptcy have l»een appointed ihi 
the coluuv, aud in most instances the potations are tilled h>' 






^^^^^M 




^H 




^^^I^^^^^BI^^B^^BB 
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1 Magistrates or other court oflRcials. District Registrars have the same 
1 (powers and jurisdiction Qs the Registrar in respect to examinations of 
^bftnkrujits, and the teclinical business of the court. 

* The following table gives the callings of {ktboiis l»ecouiing bankrupt 
^nriiig 1890; no trade, however, is rrcordc<l which showed lesa than 
**10 bankrupts :— 




No, 


CilUng. 


Ko. 


CAlUnK. 


^^1 


^^bouren 


138 
lOT 
60 
47 
97 
Si 
23 
2S 
22 
SO 


Hftken 


IC 

14 
14 
14 
11 
14 
IS 
IS 
IS 
12 


SoUtltim 
Dalrytnen 
Tftilon . 




12 
11 
11 
10 

370 

1.040 


BUcksmitlii 




W^^^ 


Bucclicra .. ... , 




' Bntel-kecDon 


Chrtcra 


pKintcn 

Othentun 
tntioru 

Tot 






Gmiiers 


(Icr 10 &e(iue»' 
t) 




I'rodncc Doftlera 

Duildors 


■P^i^^l" 




B^aTi, 1- .ji 


Groccn 

BoardlDj^-botuc. keeper*. 
BootTtuikora 


m^mtm 




B^-rlrft 




L 




W The foregoing pages deal with tlie commercial aspect of bankruptcy ; ^^B 
^fcher infurinaiion relating to legal prncedure will be found in the 1 
Eiapter dealing with the transactions of the Law Courts. ^^M 

1 Transactions in Real Estate. ^^H 

1 The Real Property Act came into force in 1862, de^ilings in real J 
^»*tate before that year having been regulated by the Deeds Regis- ^^H 
pnAtiou Act of 1843. The Real Property Act completely revolutiouiseil ^^B 
b« procedure in regard to land transfers, and was niodeUed on tl»e 
^*es of legislation in South Australia adopted at the instance of Sir 
^- H. Torrens — hence the popular name of Torrens' Act. The cliief 
^^tures of the Act are the traiisferriug of real property by registration 
W title instead of by deeds ; the absolute indefeanibility of tlie title when 
^Sistered ; and the protectiim atVorded ti) owners against possessory 
^^TuH, as a title issued under the Act siantlH good notwithstanding any 
*^5rth of advei-se possession. From the parsing of Turrens' Act all 
**<i8 sold by tlie Crown were conveyed to the purchasers under its 

^**s in respect of grants already i.ssued. Tlie area for which grants 

^<2e then 1,226,002 acres have Ijeen brought under tlie provisions of 
^••^^na' Act, so that the area still under the Deeds liegistration Act is 

* 
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6,202,732 acres. Lauds arc allowed to bo pluood undri- Toi 
only when their titles are found to be uuchalletij^eablc ; but tii( 
acres are brougiit under the Act durinj; the course of every year, sotk 
it is merely a que&tioii of time when the whole of the \m.Qd& uf tl 
cc^ony will l>e under a uniform system. The area of Crown iat 
conveyed and of private lands brought under the "Real Pnopei 
during t>ie decade ended 1896 was an follows : — 



Yeir. 


Crown LjukU oonvayed 
aitdfrOicAct. 


Private IjukIs brought 

under the 

Real Propoty Act. 


TctitL I 




Aim. 


T»lue. 


Al«L 


Talvo. 


Ar«a. 


i 




acres. 


£ 


acres. 


£ 


•ores. 


1 


1887 


382,649 


470,661 


47.318 


1,140.155 


429,067 


],«1OL0 


1888 


318.875 


421,a58 


62,085 


1,840,008 


S80,9G0 


2^^ 


1889 


35.1,330 


512,237 


45,309 


1.348.812 


400,639 


U96\m 


1890 


]9-4.1153 


336,309 


79,675 


1.068.348 


274.628 


l.«id 


1891 


279/^7 


403,421 


51,145 


1.163,044 


330,8d2 


u«m 


1892 


189,«90 


301.165 


83.627 


1.243,990 


273.617 


}.Mim 


1803 


253,941 


306,842 


44,099 


962,413 


298.940 


i.SBMi 


1894 


2G7,730 


485,006 


45,756 


808,234 


313.486 


bSlfll 


1805 


289.157 


261.262 


22,230 


755,114 


311,387 


u«a| 


lS9(i 


320.474 


226,440 


53,717 


S61.su 


374,191 


■4 



For the whole period durincr which the Real Property Act (Tomrf 
has been in operation, 17,26.'^,G29 acrea, valued at ^19,614,645, kri' 
been conveyed under its provisions, and 1,226,062 acrva, ralvUi^i 
£20,462,87'J, liave been brought under it, and deeds under the oblii 
to the same extent canoellod. i 

Tlie transfers and convcyaxuxjs of private lands which t.i 
during ordinary years indicate in some measure tlie condition nf 
the volume of these transactions, however, in some years on 
upon as ijiving moi*c than an indication of speculation or in 
the foll(iwin|i; table, which covers ten years, there is hhown the ■ 
tion money paitl on sales of private lands during etuJi year, ♦ , 

of course, lands sold on long tonus. During 1868 land to th* ' 

XI1,068,873 clianged hands, but in 1890 the aiuou-^* » -' 
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,221,330. Tl»o year 1888 nmrked tlie last flickering of tho boon 
iod, wlien land si^cciilation proceeded on a sculo of unexauipled redc- 
tness. Tlie other ejttreme was I'eacbed in 1895, when Uw transiictiiins 
Dunted to only X3,C74,S37, but although the iigures for 1896 show 
light improvement, transactions in land still very largely i*epreaent 
vpyanoea by mortga^ora and mortgagees, genuine speculation in land 
ing almoBt wlioUy died out; — 





CoDve>'iLnoM or Tnntfort. 


Tc»r. 


Luder 
Old Si rtcm. 


New SyxlWQ. 


TouL 




£ 


. £ 


£ 


1S87 


3»598,0S4 


2,784,853 


6.382,887 


1888 


5,893.373 


5.175,500 


11,068,873 


1869 


4,169.822 


3,»:t3,4n 


7.503,?33 


1890 


3,954,358 


3,600.392 


7,u54.750 


1801 


4,504,285 


3.602.082 


8,1G6,367 


1802 


3,537,829 


2.716,379 


6,254,208 


1893 


2.317»777 


2,532,2U 


4,849,988 


1994 


1,945,527 


2,045.977 


3,994,r,04 


1895 


1,812,190 


1,862,638 


3,(i74,S37 


1890 


2,212,158 


2,009,172 


4,221.330 



Ls already mentioned, the Real Property Act proTides that on tho 
le of a certificate the title of the jveraon named on the certiticate is 
^feasible. Provision is, however, made for trror in tntiisfer, by which 
RoiiK might be deprived of their rightful property, tin should the 
ufer bo made to the wrong |>pr8on tlie holder of the certificate 
not be dispofseRsed of hi« pn>pf rty unlesH he has act^nl fraudulently. 
indemnify the (Jo\-prnmrnt. for compensating persons who, through 
jf, may havft lH»en deprived of iheir proficrties, an asBurance fund 
h(*^n created by a contrilnition of one halfpenny in tho pound on 
^eclare<l capital value beint; levied on pro|»erty fintt brought under 
Brt, and upon transmiBHionB of titk-s of estates of deceased proprietors. 
Km undeniable proof of the value of the Act and the facility of its 
'king tlmt payments from the assurance fund to the 31at l>ecember, 
^6, in respect of titles improjierly granted, amounted to only j£3,113. 
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The amounts paid into the Treasury on account of the BaBurmnoe 
(luring each of the six yeai-g ended 1690 were as follow : — 



rev. 


CollecllOffw, 
IcM BHuodl. 


ConiveMAtkiii 

and Cost ot 
Leg&l Actimm 


toFuttd. ™ 




£ 


£ 


£ 


1891 


5,345 


Xil 


5.3*5 


1892 


4.670 


1.053 


3,617 


1H93 


4,083 


NU 


4,083 


1804 


4.882 


367 


4,515 


1895 


4,276 


1 


4,27i> 


1K96 


3,912 


12 


3,900 



ml 



Tlie iLSsurance fund, which forms jiart of the Trust Fund 
Trejisury, amounted to £151,790 at the close of 1S96, and hfani 
at rates varying from 3 to 5 per cent The accretions to this fund, 
ifl, interest and coUectiona, avcrnge alwut £7,000 per annum, while d 
toul withdrawals during the whole currency of the Act have only reacht 
X3,U00 ; thu», as there is every likelihood of the amount annually adiiv 
gi*owiDg larger as years roll on, the fund bids fair to attain coDsidenb 
dimensions. 



MOHTGACES. 



I 



All niortgageH, except those rep^ulated hy the Bills of Sale 
1855 and the Merchant Shii>ping Act of 1894, arc rej/istercd at ik 
Registrar-Creneral'a Office, and it is a fair assumption that the numUi 
recorded represents the bulk of the mortgages effected. AVhere idcp 
than one mortgage has been effected on the same property, the luurtcij!* 
tiike priority according to the time of registration, and not in aci'^rdAM 
with their rcKpective dates. The amount of consideration for which* 
mortgage stands as seciuity is not always stated in the d*Mxla, the vxrA 
*' valuahle c«»naideriiti<in" or ** cash credit" being inserted instead tit 
specitic sum iu many of the transactions of banks and other loan u 
tions, in cases where the advances made aro liable to fluctuati«>D 
as this fre(|uently occurs when the property mortgaged is of great 
an exact statement of thu total advances against mortgages 
given It must \ic l>orne in mind, therefore, that the ligurat 
tables given below ri^fer only to cases in whch a Hpccitic 
stated in the deeds, whether that amount be the sum actually odn 
or not. What is true of mortgages registered holds gocxl for disci 
the amount of which, as shown in the tahlen, is atill further irdi 
the exclusion of mortgages which have been sutisfie<l by forech 
seizure, a record of which is not available. Many nmrtgages, ihf 
appear iu the official records as cun-ent, notwithstandin;j thsil 
property which they represent has passed away from uie mortg»g«r. 
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Mortgages of Real Estate. 

Mortgages of land are registered oitlier under the Deeds Registration 
Act of 11^43 or the Real Property Act of 1862, acfurdhig to the Act 
tinder whiuli the title of the property stood at the time of registration. 
The morlgagPH registered for each of the ten years ended 1896 
were : — 



1 


RcKtetnHcnw- 


■ TMT. 


UnderDeed* 
ReKistnlion Act 


Under Real Property Act. 


Uttdcrboth AcU. 


F 


Kumbtr. 


Conflderntlon. 


Numbor. 


CoMl4oraUoo. 


Nombcr. 


ConBldBratlon, 


\ 




£ 




£ 




£ 


18S7 


6,108 


6,860,302 


4.239 


6,930.665 


10.347 


12,799.967 


1SB8 


7,452 


8.705,109 


4.274 


7.520.914 


11,726 


16,286.023 


1889 


0,312 


7,277.334 


4.416 


7,256,931 


13,728 


J4.534.265 


ft 1800 


0,883 


8,072.218 


4,607 


8,539.662 


14,580 


I0,fi31,880 


■ 1801 


10,348 


10,520.261 


4.623 


8,535,876 


14.871 


19,056.137 


1802 


10,450 


9,328.563 


4.644 


6.770,594 


15.094 


16,099,157 


1893 


9,351 


7.434,029 


4,704 


6,034,324 


14.055 


13.4IW,353 


1894 


8.901 


5,824.797 


4,277 


5.624.968 


13,17S 


11,449.705 


1605 


8.467 


7.183.729 


3,886 


4,741.877 


12.353 


11,925.600 


1396 


7.855 


5,428,148 


3,677 


4.652.779 


11.532 


10,080,927 



The consideration gi\*en generally represents the principal owing ; in 
some cases, however, it standa for the limit within which clienis of 
banks and othor loan institutions are entitWl to draw^ though many 
of these clients may be in credit wliile their pro|>erty is niortgziged and 
tm released. 

The amount of niortgjigt* discliarged has iilwayK heen niucli less than 
the amount i*egistered, for, as preWously mentioned, the discharges do 
not include foi-eclosures, which if not formally registei^ed as discharges 
are nevertheless mortgages cancelled. Tlie volume of tlio releaaei* is 
ftlflo i-educed by mortgages paid off in inBtalmcnts, as the discharges 
ttttLj \ye given for the lufit sum paid, which miglit happen to bear a very 
■mull prop<»rtion to the tutal sura borrowed ; and. further, tho total of 
discharges is reduL-ed owing Uy the practice, now largely followed, of 
allowing mortgages maturing on fixed dates to be extendeil for an 
indelinite perioil. 

Oonvpyancps under mortgage or purchases of equity of redemption, 
and transfers which represent dealings between mortgagee and mortgagee, 
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are, in point of value, unim]>ortaut : nevertlieless, to comj 
transactions in inortf;aj»os, rPtums m>-ering the peri<i<i of t<*n 
ended 1896 are giveu below. Tlie table is incoDipletc, as Uie 
sideration in respect of oonvoynnn^ tmd transfers under the 
Property Act cannot be given : — 





thmb nefrlilmtion Act of IMS. 




Year. 


ponveyMioea under Motwaia 


TMutm o( M ort<«c«i. 




VrnM^bm. 


OoaMmUM. 


KtuobcE. 




J 






£ 




£ 


1 


1887 


297 


143.674 


240 


^I,G21 


>«| 


1888 


192 


378.662 


276 


820,753 


m^ 


1680 


204 


680,240 


83 


88,600 


^_i 


1890 


117 


88,!I6 


210 


229,010 


mm 


1801 


348 


•^15.111 


246 


390,343 


sul 


1892 


802 


162.307 


253 


1,219,40! 


s»| 


1803 


430 


216,925 


383 


270,507 


jeM 


1894 


374 


881.738 


508 


485,480 


mm 


1886 


S20 


159.608 


60(» 


768,368 


mm 


1896 


467 


256,967 


370 


287,361 


m^ 



MOBTOAOEB ON LlVK 8tOCK AJ»II WoOU 

LienR on wool, mortpi^^efi on live sbxk, and lienB oq j^rowipg 
are registered under special Acts, tUe two first lueutioutxl 
moasure passed in 1847, and the liens on ^^Tuwing crops undf>r 
in 1862. The mortgages on live Rtock are curreut till iliBchi 
the liens on wool mature at the end uf each ueasiin and temiinatfl" 
being formally dischurju^d. Mortgages under each Act are valid 
the stock or crops being delivered to the iu<irtgagee»i. The Rn^res 
to live stock are given in some detail, ua they throw cuosiderahle 
on the condition of the great industry of tlie country. They 
howev^er, be taken with thi.s qualification, that the amount 
represents in many cases mereJy nomiiud indebtediiess, and the &d\i 
are not in every infllance made to persons linanr.ially t-m) 
But with full allowant-'c on this score, the tigures given hereuni 
make it plain how largi^ a hold the lending luatitutions have ui 
great pastoral industry. The following statement abows this 
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rool and tho mortgages on live stock registered during each of the ten 
rears ended 1 890 :— 



r«. 


PraCBrible Uom on Wool 


MortgageB on Uvo Stock. 


Number. 


No. or 


Considon- v. i Na or 

tion. >unib«-. ^^^ 


No.o< 
lloniMl 

Cttttle. 


No. a 

HCMMM. 


ConsUen- 
Uou. 



mr 


1.285 


am 


1.174 


IB0O 


i.ioe 


mo 


1,4111 


ti01 


1,701 


fftt 


s.oei 


£08 


«,257 


»< 


5.(127 


0BA 


2.S0B 


800 


S.S84 



B,SM,97& 

7*wn.2S3 

•,006,S8:f 
10,M1,41£ 
IS,OM,K70 
U,«U4.407 
l«,(l64,U2a 
14,flS0,MT 
ll.a00,337 



1.685. 6M 


1.5C3 


a.OM.280 


79.312 


11,404 


1.2i«.IiA 


l.UW 


4,V0S.li8 


m.i2n 


U,9M 


1.28S,0*r. 


2.('18 


«,5T2.477 


100,020 


11. Bit 


1,A01,?70 


2,230 


^^lajaao 


-«ei.3M 


1«,MS 


l.aan.s'is 


2,.12H 


fljan.M7 


Ul,432 


!«,»< 


i.ewi.oei 


2.8W 


b.iN)s.0n 


MC,W6 


i«.ao4 


Vftti.eoo 


2,270 


8,a&7,OU 


a7jMJi 


34,341 


1.0 J?, 45 1 


2,lfi7 


R.MO.ni 


009,449 


18.01 « 


tl« 1.04ft 


l.iMtl 


4.0H3.071 


148,039 


1«,2»2 


1 l.Ul.MO 


1,7«B 


4,748,«5 


93,&60 


24,600 



£ 
2.054.785 
8,003.210 
2,433,704 
U,1M,IBUI 
2,nS3.7&8 
e.814.tt3t7 
'.% 170,735 
•2,0&0,3ai 
2,S64,200 
l,70&,24fi 



* Hie flynrcfl tor 1803 and 1891 Incltido the conridcnhtion for S4& uid S3 cameli rcspoctlvcly. 

Xo SUppkMnent the iufnrmation junt given, tlie following; tabic, which 
lows the proportion of the ftocks of tho uuluny eoverud by lien and 
K>rtgage, has been compiled. la addition to the nuinlwrs given, a 
msiderablt* quantity of stock is in the liHJids of tinanciiil institutions 
I Diortgngees in possession, but on exact statement of this it is nob 
gasihie to obtain : — 



I 



Bowed CKtUo. 



toMln 
Colon). 



Involved 

In Uen 

ftiid 

llart«a{f«. 



vot..ui vowiiy. 

AocUm. 



I Pro- 

iTkvnlvrtl portion -._._, .^IlnrnNpri 
hi Mnrti involved kS!IL; M'* Mnrt- 

' lo total Cotoiif. g^ 
b«nU. 



Pro- 
portion 
lovclvcd 
to total 
nuaber. 



SS 



ss 



No. 
46,(»5.1&2 
40,a4J8,4W 
fiO.lOQ,708 
6MMWI.4S1 

ei«6Si,4in 
&H,(jao.n4 



N... 


percent. 


No. 


No. 


mrcvnt 


No. 


No. 


u,sfii,fln 


28-8 


I.fi7fi.487 


7».3J2 


SH) 


WO.OiiO 


11,404 


U.803,008 


2»7 


l,0SZ.W)7 


B«,l») 


411 


41l,W8 


12,304 


ia,4S»,710 


«« 


1.741.502 


mo,«jo 


6-7 


4W1,7n 


n,U4 


1S,M7.8SS 


34 -O 


2.H»1,2«0 


t>3.29« 


45 


444.103 


12,648 


I7,W.H,.15« 


277 


^.le^.MSN 


111,432 


ft-2 


4IW,047 


10,728 ; 


lS.«il.S17 


31-1 


i241,4f4» 


. 142.mft 


04 


4M.Jn 


l«.l#04 


l>l,6i»l,42I 


37« 


2.31IP.Wi3 


227.631 


101) 


403.2S1 


24,241 ; 


•J-i,671,04O 


S&-8 


3.4«ri.4ll 


0(IS,i4«l 


28-3 


518.1S1 


18,010 1 


ltt.fl72,71S 


41-3 


e.lfiO,«te7 


148. 029 


OO 


4H7,M:t 


l^2a> 


io,ou.o;ts 


Sit 


2.238.103 


«S.51><1 


4-2 


MU.WM 


24,520 



percvni. 
211 
3-0 

37 
S-S 
3-fl 
3-6 

4-g 

3-5 

37 
4-3 



The mortgages shown represent the annQal registratioDs ; henoo the 
leep involved were those ploilged during ll' months tmly, and as the 
irrency of a mortgage on live stock, unlike that of a lien, which 
trniinates at the end of the season, is variable, it follows that tho 
pires in any ypAr do not represent the total number of slioep covered 
Y mortgage, and that the proportion of the flocks held under lieu and 
ortgafir<*» aftetr making every allowance for releasos, is therefore some- 
bat liiglier than that stated. This remark applies ci]ually to the 
pu«s given for homed cattle and horses. 
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DiscnARGRS or Mobtgaoes. 



The dificbarges registert^d aimjuiit in an (►rdmary year to abotti 
sixth of tbe mortg^ages of live stock registered. The tigures for ' 
ended 1896 werei — 



T«r. 


Number. 


AraoiiDt. 


Ve*r. 


NamlMr. 


Amotuit 






£ 






£ 


18S7 


310 


1,073,674 


1B92 


317 


986.048 


13S3 


240 


1,160.307 


1S93 


280 


1.062,827 


1S80 


266 


l,iaj.089 


J 894 


334 


406, 01 1 


1S90 


368 


2.5l2,.^3l 


1895 


372 


l.ftSa.HfiS 


1S91 


380 


1,184,372 


1896 


432 


880/21 B 




Tliere were also 50 discharges of liens amounting tfl X2t^J71 diirins; 
1896 ; tlieae represent transfei*3 tif security and repfiyment^ during (be 
season, aa licBs terminate by effluxion of time at the ck*se of the wool 
seAson. 



4 



Lteks o» Growing Crops. 



XJjider the provisions of the Act, liens on agricultural and borticol- 
tural produce^ the duration of which must not exceed one year, are 
made. 8uch advances do not ordinarily reach lai'ge sams either iii'li* 
%'idHally ur in their total, as there is an elenjent o£ uncertainty in tii* 
secnrity oflfered. Dttrin*;; the iftKt ten y&iira the advances ranged fmm 
^67,379 to j£'247,4GG [ler annum* The liens registered in liJ96 were 
3,567 in number, covering advances to the extent of £202,605 : — 



Year, 


NuBibfif. 


Donfddentlan. 


Y«r. 


ifomber. 


OoBBLdo»cion. 






£ 






£ 


1S87 


did 


S7.370 


isn 


1,416 


130,155 


1888 


1,006 


247,466 


1893 


1,789 


IG9,007 


1889 


1,227 


S3. 748 


1804 


2.2f>l 


IS 1.432 


18S0 


1,089 


75,439 


]8So 


2.G21 


219,302 


IfeUl 


M71 


7S,448 


lead 


2,507 


302,605 



Of the total registrations it is eatimated that 40 per cent, are effected 

on sugar-cane crops. 

MoRTiJAOES oy Ships. 

Mortgaj^es of registered British vessels are dealt Tvith under itf 
Merchant shipping Act of 1S94. The uioHf^ges are, ocooixjiug to liit 
Act, divided into two classes, one iu which the ship is the sole security, 
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and the other in which the advances are made on the security of what 
is termed in the Act " the account current," which may comprise ships, 
wharfage appliances, etc Registrations are effected at the two ports of 
registry, Sydney and Newcastle ; the returns given in the subjoined 
statements, however, apply only to the former port for years prior to 
1895 :— 





Mortgngre on ships only. 


Uortgsffe on account current 


Yewr 


SaUing Vessels. 


Steam Vessels. 


SallinfT Vessels. 


Steam Vessels. 




Na 


Amount, 


No. 


Amount 


No. 


Amount. 


No. 


Amount. 






£ 




£ 




£ 




£ 


1891 


32 


17,777 


6 


2,472 


4 


3,672 


8 


8,800 


1892 


34 


17,971 


8 


16,675 


17 


51,293 


6 


10,000 


1893 


22 


12,882 


10 


6,681 


11 


315 


15 


3,019 


1894 


34 


11,420 


18 


12,427 


4 


1.855 


7 


16,600 


1895 


24 


9,790 


9 


4,617 


9 


900 


15 


19,730 


1896 


18 


6,165 


18 


19,630 


9 


5,450 


4 


7,250 



The number of mortgages registered in which ships figure as the sole 
security represents the vessels eucumbered, that is to say, " one ship one 
mortgage"; the number of mortgages in the other class may or may not 
represent the number of vessels mortgaged. The discharges of mort- 
gage during the same period were as follow : — 







Mortgage or 


I ships only. 


Mortgage on acooimt current 


Tear. 


Sailing Vessels. 


Steam Vessels. 


Sailing Vessels. 


Steam Vessels. 




No. 


Amount 


No. 


Amount. 


No. 


Amount. 


No. 


Amount 






£ 




£ 




£ 




£ 


1891 


13 


8,0.52 


9 


8,754 


3 


Ko amount 


7 


12,400 


1892 


21 


9,219 


5 


2,968 


6 


2,717 


2 


872 


1893 


20 


13,962 


4 


12,866 


1 


No amount 


2 


90 


1894 


13 


5,948 


11 


9,725 


1 


do 


nil. 


nil. 


1895 


28 


11,096 


7 


8,664 


6 


216 


8 


1,000 


1896 


15 


5,230 


9 


13,553 


2 


601 


2 


1.50 



In some cases of mortgages on account current the amount of con- 
sideration is not stated, and the figures given must be accepted with this 
qualification. 




r 



yft^&ge^ of personaJty ofcher than ships aiul shipping appl 
* stock, and growiruf crops, nvti tiled aud t'liti^rc^J «.t the Supi 
ititler the Bills of Sale Act of 1 855. This Act provides th*t i*ch 
«\ftuii*ent shftll he tiled and entered within 30 daya after it is raa^ m 
given, otherwise the traosacttou is ilU'gal ; and to prevent fraud ami 
iinpo^yition the rtscorda ate open to thft inspection of the public. TV 
total ainount of sdvojices aiiuuiillf ma i& on hili^ of Mile is not reailijj 
ftVftiUble^ but judging from the iber of bills filed r-he sum mtast be 



coasiderabie. The pi-ovisions ^ 
tho cotnmuiiity, but brewers 
Among tlv« traasferrees, ^o 
termiimted voluularily or by st^^AUK?, 
those discharged in the ordinary vav. 
which generally comprises hous 
common occurrences, and it h 
is kept ; butj a5 previously sh* 



ct arc ELvailed of by aU cl&«sn of 
uoy lendors ti^re coiiB7»iciK«HdT 
be t^eoord ia m&dc of the bill* 
b^ oi^ciat records atiouHing otdj 
Beizures of the Sif?<:*urity pvm, 
furniture and stock-m-tnvJe, tn- 
regrettnl tliat no record of than 
,e neglect in the rej^^ratioB U 
idnre under all Acta rogobtiitg 



foreuk^aures is a wwikiifv^s in ti 

inortgarfG traiisaetiona. Thfs bilL -J and tlio discharges regist^md for 

tho sove-u years ended 189G were as follow : — 



- 


mUaot Sdeu 


Ycfir. 






/ 


ntpr! in 
BaprKme Camt. 


9a.tJiaflD(l of onierv 
for iJiadkUgc iiia4«. 


1800 


3,045 


221 


1S91 


9,697 


136 


,1392 


2.776 


132 


ims 


3,111 


96 


isg4 


2^752 


77 


1895 


2,512 


14D 


1398 


2,375 


UB 



StramART of Mortgages. 

The volume f>f moH^jag^ registered and discharged Tintlfr each ciui 
ia given bel<m% As the returns are incomplerte, from eatisen ab«iJf 
alluded to, no general totid lifts been established. The foUowiog tfttJf 
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MORTGAGES AND LIENS, 

the total considoratioQ oE the mortgages registered during ettch 
le last five years : — 



Property, 



ISDS. 



18M. 



IMM. 



1600. 



On Ilea] KsUte— 

Under D«e<to It«irt«tTMton Act . . 

,, K«k1 Property Act 

Oi Penonkltx— 

LJeiu on Wool 

MoxtitMim on Uv« Stwtlc 

IJoaf oo a nnring Crops 

HOVIlgBfCS Oil UlllfM 

.. „ wid Shippinf 

ApplUnoe* 

BiUaof a^B 



£ 

6,770.594 



as,4M 



•fii.i 



£ 

7.494 ,oeo 



tt,17B,7» 
1M,007 
ID,AS8 



£ 
6,8a*,7V7 
:i,t)24,IlGb 



a,OW,S*r) 
181,492 
S4.M7 



•3,SM t8.4.U •30,030 



£ 

7,WiB,72» 
4,74l,B77 



2.101.04S 
14.407 



£ 
6,4*iH,t4» 
4,(162,771* 



l,»4t.l)4» 
1,705,*24& 

2(>2.i.w:» 
2f.,706 

•1S,7W 



* Fleum incotnplcU. 

The consideration of the mortgages of which discharges were regia- 
lered during each of the last tivo years is given heluw : — 



■ 



Proptrty. 



lau. 



18M. 



ISWw 



1886. 



Under DeMlsB«fiatnCloiiAet . 
„ Bflttl Propeitr Act 

F«f«ni«lli3r— 

Uauan W«d 

Mortgiivu on Uv« Stock 

Umna on Gmwhur Crups 

Morlffafcs oii Ships 

,. „ uid Shipping 

Applfantii 

BUlsof BoIb 



£ 

9.718,360 

S.8W.S7S 



£ 

i.BM.nnn 

1.VX7.7M 



£ 

2,083.(108 



£ £ 

2.606,730 3,lU(l,»tl 
^7U,«43 [ S.7U6,706 



Al nMl of each BeaaMi. 
966,048 I l«0fl8.8S7 j 4M,041 | 1.053,803 I 8(Mt.£lS 
At «nd of nod BeaHO. 
13,«a I 20,BiK) I l«,S7a I ]U,740 I 18.783 



3JM» 



•» 



Not. available. 



•uaifl 



661 



• FiirnriM incnmplotc. 



FiuiiNDLY Societies. 



e position occupied \>y FnVndly Societies at the present day is a 
iBipOltant one, i>n nci'outit of the »trong influence which they exert 
the tre]&re of the industrial clafisea of the population ; and r&co^niKinp 
the services which they rentier to the community by the inculcation of 
liabitM of thrift, and the relief of cases of distress which it would other- 
pwise be the duty of the public to alleviatfi, the State, while forbidding 
tlie carrying ou of operations by an unregistered society, and imposing a 
penalty on each member of its committee should it accept money in 
consideration of any interest therein, grants certain privileges to societies 
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whoso rales have been certified to by the Rej^atrar as being in confc 
with the law. These |irivi]ege.s are as follow : — 

1. A registered Society can legnlly hold land nnd oilier kind* d 

property in the names of truHtees* such |>ro|H.'rty passing f 
one trustee to anotht^r by the mere fact of npfHiinttncnt, 
can cjirry on all legal proceedings in the trusttjes' iioiueeL 

2. The Society has a remedy on siuiuraar}'' convictiou whejiaverj 

person — - 

(a) Obtains po6se6saon of its property by false rfpre 

sentation or impo«ition ; 
(h) Havinjy; possession of any of its property, wit 

or niisjipplies it ; 
(f) Wilfully npjilies any part of such property 

poses otiier than tliose expressed or directed by tSi 

rules and jiutliorised by the Act. 

3. If an officer of the Society dies or becomes bankrupt or ioaoli 

or if an execution is issued against him whilst bt^ has inoi 
property of the yociety in his possession by virtue nf hi« 
the trustees of the Society are entitled to claini 8U( 
or property in preference to any other creditors. 

4. The documents of the Society are free from stamp dul 

5. The Society can admit members under twvnty-orie 

from them binding receipts, which would otherwise b« 
effect. 

6. If it invests money on mortgage, such mortgages can 

charged by a mere endorsed receipt without reooaveymni 

7. Its officers are legally bound to i*euder account and jn^e 

money or property in their possession on demand or n< 
and uiay be compelled to do so. 

8. Disputes can be legally settled according to the Soci«ty8< 

rules. 

9. Memliers of registered Friendly Societies have the prii 

legally insuring money, on the deaths of their wire* 
children, for their funoral expenses, without having an ii 

al)le interest in their lives. 

10. Members of registered Societies may disjtose at death of i 
payable by the Society by written nomination without a 
and this nomiuatinn may he made liy youths of sixtwa 
cannot make a will till they are twenty-one. 

11. Where there is no will and no nomination, the tnuieat' 
distribute sums without letters of administration Wing 
out (a person who should do so in any other case would 
himiielf liable for the debts of the deceased). 
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of the Friendly Socicfcios operating in New South Wales vere 
liy old meniliers of English orders who had emigrated to 
iiii Ix-fore tlu' lij^ht of public investigation had l>een thrown upon 
finess uf the societies in Great Britain, and an exposure made of 
fcientitic principles on which they were being conducted. Accord- 
^e societies established in this colony were from the commence- 
torked under a faliuciouB Bystem, wliich was regarded as perfect. 
Boon as it was discovered that there was an accumulation of funds 
pibera lonked upon the money as their personal jiropi'rty — in 
i profit derive<l from their exertions. They ar^ied tlmt any 
jb chaoge fmm the existing satisfactory c<indition of ati'airs would 
f compensated for by the introduction of younger members, who- 
f turn would be satisfied with the present, and trust toothers in 
brtf ; and any proposal for the application to their affairs of the 
|c principles which governed the operations <if fi-iendly societies 
fcpe was strenuously opposed ii« unriee^'ssary until very recently, 
|any leading members weiv induced, owing to the rapid depletion. 

funds of their orders, to give siirioua consideration to their 

the principal causes which raised this false feeling «if security 
times of general prosperity many employers paid good 
their wages during sliort j>erioda of sickness in order to retain 
■ices, and nieml«i-s in receipt of high wages and in tolerably 
umstances did not feel the necessity of accepting assistance 
heir lodges. Also, it must be borne in mind that in thf>se years 
Ittbera were y<»ung, and even if all claims had been preferred it 
fihle that the benefits wnuld not have amounteil to a large suin, 

Sthe funds of tlie SLK-ietii's c<»uld not do otherwise than increase 
of the inade<]uati^ scale of oaitributions charged. An exarai- 
!of tlie reeords of the n^gistration of amended rules shows wliat 
kumulatiim of capitjtl led to : in many aises the uiuuibers of a 
tthnuglit it right not only t^i lower tlietr contributions, but at the 
Ime to increase the beuelitvs given. The inevitable results have 
iDcl ; the members have grown older, the claims on account of 
\ and death have increased, and the depression in trade has 
ed those out of employment to come upon the funds whenever 
f so that many of the societies now existing are in a state of 
Icy. 

U alreatly been stated, now that the faUacy underlying the old 
of conducting the alTairs of the societies has been so forcibly 
d| some attempt is being generally nmde to place aflairs on a 
ilksis, but even now the steps taken by many of the older members 
ing and uncertain ; they concede that an error of judgment was 
ted in the past, but are unwilling to tax themselves to any 
jtable extent for the pui-poso of placing matters upon a better 
At the same time they are convinced that no now members 
be admitted unless they pay according to a proiwrly-adjustod* 

3q 
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pbu'ate ftsance. 



scale of contributions. It U the intention of the Government to 
a Biil unil«*r which the soiMPbies may 1>p brouglit into a more satif 
piisition than thpy occupy at the present time. 

A list of the principal mK'ieties is given below, from which it 
seen that at the ond of 1^*95 there were in existence Id leading 
(Home of thcni sulMlividcd inu) districts, provinces, or grand dirii 
compriaiug 804 distinct subordinate branchej* ; and 24 indei 
societies : — 



Kune d( Orden or Bndetim. 



LodRM 


Membon 


or 


Member!. icikaI ou 


Bnoobes. 


book*. 



Amocmt 
of 

Lodi;e or 
Bnnch 
FuadL 



AxnooM 

of DfaMol 

or Ufmad 

UDdn 

rvmk 



AtanchMtcr llrtlty LO.O.F.— 

Svtliu'y l>i»trii't 

i:'iiiiil»erlainl Dwtrk't 

KutttcT Ilivcrlli4tnct......« 

r.oultium lH^trct .., 

NcwchUc Lnmrict 

Bathumi DirfriL-E 

Tamworth Uiiitrlcti 

RtvorioA Dtotricb 

Bmldwood tiistrict 

\ouiitf Dtatricl ,,.. 

Oruntl riiilwl L>.O.F.— 

HydiHiy nistrift 

BnitlwDoil UlstricL 

>[iiiiiHiL' )tivpr LK»triot 

'Ktrirt 

ri>i«triot 

I . Irii-t, 

<;..iilUi.i.. I'l-ir i.-t 

AVilli.u..- ■ '..irict . 

SVitlow a.i](l (Jri»iianii' Kund In 
(Ik- IlvinUT Ktver Distrlot. 

|nilri>cncli.'nt «?.<►. F 

Xatlijiiitl Inilepcn<iFnt O.O.F. .... 
Ani!ifiit i.trdti- at VorcsUin — 

Svdni V Ihiitrict 

Sew Kntfliii'l iJistrict 

Nrutra-l iViiirt-ii , 

Onier (if Iloyal Friroftere 

Iriith National KurcAtrr* 

lTnlt<KJ Annit-nt Onlurof Dmld* — 

Sydney IHrt rid, , 

?i(>w<wrtle ItiHtrirt .. , 

Orand Uniuxl Order of Free Ow 

Uonera. 
Independent Ordrr of R««hahH«* 
Sonpand DaitchMrtof Temperance 
Proteataiit AlUance Friendly So 

ctetT ol Auftimlui&. 
LotbI Prot«ilant BuMfltSoofety.. 
Hibernian Atntnilarian Benefit 

Society. 
AuRtnluUm Holy Catholic GalU. 
XiioeUwieous Societies 



TMftl 



No. 
09 

T 
U 
11 
S2 
Ifl 
7 

A 

43 

SO 

6 

» 

ss 
d 

6 



804 



No. 
10.008 
S07 
Ml 

i.4n 
utib 

XfiU 

1,799 

TOO 

Ul 
SM 

4,7U 
1,080 
210 
868 
1.734 
697 
BM> 

sa4 



&,071 
G60 

194 

DM 



4.081 

1,088 
1.8M 

I.SPO 
4,137 
0.10S 

1.776 

1.761 
4.30S 



No. 
9,443 
408 

eou 

1.JI10 
1.173 
l,6tS 
l.Jg 

tSl 

4,»S 
661 

100 

808 

441 

610 
«63 



4,410 

4M 

163 

003 

l,7S 

U>4 

4.110 

»7S 

1>41IU 

1,8m 
3,068 

fi,48B 

TU 
1.S04 

lJi7S 
S.061 



«t,S67 



£ 

91.814 
l.Sg4 
7. 116 

11.964 



11.MS 
U.fi78 



Mvr 



S.161 

8,fisa 

S.I06 
S,0»S 
S,4M 



I1.0W 
no 

U,SfiO 

169 
0.104 
»,8M> 

7M 

9,U04 
4,07« 
tj»l 

1^440 

St.fl4 



IfMS 
1,460 



1^161 
1S.»7« 



£ 
«7,SS> 

3.17« 

7jau 
Mil 



847 
fill 

9.im 

IfMl 






tu 



886 

Uktas 

180 

T.TM 

s,n6 

137 

T.aw 

8.098 

i&,4ai 

44« 






»£,24a 18f>,lff> 



The bcnniits promised by Friendly Societies are, in kind, inucfc^ 
same in all societies^ and usually comprise medical attendoiMe 
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medicine for a member and his family, sick pay — generally XI per week 
for the. first six months, reduced thereafter to 15s. or lOs. ; allowance in 
the event of the death of a member's wife, and funeral money to his wife 
on the death of a member. The Act limits the amount payable on the 
death of a member to X200, and no annuity can be granted above £50, 
bat there is no limit to the amount of sick pay, although the rules of 
some societies limit the total amount receivable weekly to 42s., nor to 
the number of societies to which one person may belong, and from which 
he may receive benefits, but the combined benefits must not exceed the 
Above-mentioned amounts. ^ 

Jn additioa to the Friendly Societies properly so called, some of the 
tvgistered Trade Unions give benefits analogous to those of the societies 
mentioned above. The benefits, however, are usually smaller in amount, 
■aldom exeeedii^ 12s. a week for siok pay, and £7 in case of death. A 
Ivw Trade Unions also make allowance to their members when they are 
flat of employment. 
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and 2s, 6d. during the lu-st five yeai-s ; to submit certain quen- 
bns, Huch as tlio lovying of a special rate, the rating on the capital i>r 
le annual valae, and the raising of loans, to a general vote of the 
rtepaypps ; to levy l<K;al nites for works of local hcnetit ; to expend on 
kch riding or wai-d of a municipality the amount of rates collected 
Din the residents of that riding or wartl j to give power to erect 
l.'bbit'-proof fenws, to grant aid to hospitals, and to prevent destmction 
^ firo ; to take material for any kind of municipal work from any 
^d on payment of conjpensjition ; and to raise the borrowing powers 
► ten times the t<ital of the general rate. 

At the end of 1 8t>0 the total area incorporated was 409 square miles ; 
, ten years this hail increased to 049 nules only; in l^tfO to 1,483 
ilea; in 1890 to 2,:^rt7 miles ; and in the early pan of 1897 to 2,761 
aare miles — a very insignificant total compared with the whole area 

territory. The subjoined figures give the incorporated and unincor- 
ted areas on the 1st February, 1897. in each of the three great 
Tisions of the colony : — 



Plvliton. 


l&corponud Arev 


Ualncarporetcd Area. 


Eaat«m 

t'viitral 

Western 


squarn miles. 
2,011 
492 
258 


aqtiare miles. 

02,44r> 

8G,16o 

124,695 


Total 


2J01 


303,305 







addition to the ordinary form of municipal local government, 
are various l>oarda and trusts with local jurisdiction, to the opora- 
of which allusion will hereafter be made. The control of water 
and sewerage of the Metropolitan and Huuter districts is rele- 
to separate boards. At Hay and Balranald there are irrigation 
tli« formation of wliich was provided for l»y special Acts; the 
ipal Councils constitute the trusts. Anotlier trust, wliich was 
lished at Wentworth, has Ijeen dissolved, and its powers assumed 
Government. The Public Vehicles Regulation Act, tlio Country 
Water Supply and Sewerage Act, and the Fire Brigades Act, 
all passed with tlie object of exton'Jing the principle of locol 
iment, and boards have been established to carry out the pro- 
of 8«>me of these Acts. 
Lving out of consideration the expenditure on works of national im- 
uce, the Government has, during the past thirty-six years and a half, 
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expendetl no Iobs than X2P,792,000 on "works of a purely local chanf- 
not including SM'hool buildinjrs. Of thisBUm, JEI 9,270,200 was laid ir i 
the country districts, and X9^521, 800 in the metropolitan. TheduiM-i 
of tho colony into local governmont diRtricts would not nffC«»saril; 
be followed by an entire stoppage of the direct expenditure on ' 
of lowU intervst by the central Government, but the lander port . 
tho works now undertaken by Government would be left to tho local 
authorities, who, liaviug to provide the expenditure, would probably rw 
that it is Inid out to the best a^lvanta^. Adopting the tvro diW)«initf 
of metropolit^in and country, the expenditure on account of public wfrTk* 
in each since 1800 is given below. Out of the total metrt-p 

ex])enditure, £6,089,300 was spent on tramways and water suppl;, 

sewerage worka, which ai-e sources of revenue^ while in the couniij 
districttt tho cost of similar worka totalled £1,023,600 only : — 



Tetr. 



Ootutry districts. 



Expenditure 



Per 

Inhabitant 



Motropolitu District. 



EzpendltuML 



Inhibttiutt. 



TotAl. 



Expuidltan. 



ISGO-ISSO 

1S81 

1882 

1S83 

1884 

ISS5 

1886 

1887 

18SS 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

•!8»4-,'> 

tS95-a 



£ 

5,649,382 

583,471 

704.892 

758,052 

940,858 

981,951 

888,923 

784,941 

904.477 

798,383 

874,077 

1,126,446 

1,031,6^6 

790.600 

1.421,000 

1,048,200 



£ 8. d. 



1 1 
1 fi 
1 6 
1 10 
1 10 
I 6 



1 6 

in 

1 14 
1 4 



£ 


£ a. 


d. 


1,065,410 






357,182 


1 10 


10 


702, G96 


2 17 


8 


931,615 


3 12 


7 


669,209 


2 


5 


704.636 


2 9 


5 


767,906 


2 11 


1 


556,660 


115 


2 


344,414 


1 


8 


583,786 


1 13 


2 


444,723 


1 4 





790,401 


2 


7 


663,015 


1 7 


9 


41 G, 100 


I 





4(»6,.'?00 


19 


4 


215,700 


10 


7 



£ 

6,714.792 
940,6SS 
1,407,588 
1,689,667 
1,610,067 
1.686.687 
1.636,8» 
1,341.601 
1.248,891 
1,382.100 
1,318,800 
l,»lfl,9»7 
1,597.701 
1,206*600 
1.829,300 
1.263,0011 



£1.4. 



1 4 

1 U 

2 
1 IG 
I 16 
1 U 
1 6 
I 4 
1 y 



nwnlhi coded Jtmi, IBK. 
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City of Syduey was incorporated on the 20th July, 1842, and 
t^yduey MunicipHl Council established during the BHUie year, thw 
ion of ahlermen taking plac* on the Uth November. Mr. John 
king was the first Mayor. The city was lirst divided into six 
Is, but at fl Hub80(|uont adjnstnu'iit the nninlKT was increaaed to 
tt as at jtresent. After a few years gi*eat dissatisfac-tion arose in 
ninds of the citizens in regard to the manner in which the aOaini 
le Council were carried on ; a Select Committee of the Legislative 
icil was appointed in 1819 to inquire into the matter, and it 
rt*d in favour of the abolition of the Municipal Council, with a 
uinendation that ita powers ahould be vested in three ComuiiAsiouera 
• appointed for that purpose. This was not carried into effect until 
t, when the Corporation was dissolved, and its powers were trans- 
td to a Commifision, consisting of Messrs. G. Elliott, J. Kae, and 
►arvall, who administered tlie alTairs of the city from the beginning 
$54 to the end of 1S57. The new Council came into existence at the 
ming of 1858. Mr. George Thornton was the first Mayor under 
lew order of things, and there were sixteen aldenuen, two for each 
L Under the present Act —Sydney Incorporation Act of Ii^79^ 
mmher of aldermen was increased to twenty-four, each wunl having 
) repreiientativesj as is the c&se in the other municipalities. 




UBURBAN AND CoUNTBV MUNICIPALITIEB. 

le Act l>y which the City of Sydney was incorporated contained no 
i.sion for the extension of the municipal principle to other localities j 
in 1843 the first step was taken towartls the extension of the system 
le country' districts by the incorporation under letters patent of 
pbelltown, Appin, Camden, Narellan, and Picton as one District 
iciJ, which wius afterwards, in thu course of the same year, under a 
al Act, subdivided into two by the formation of Campbelltown and 
in into a separate Council. 

, 1844 the numl>er of country District Councils had increased 
:ght, and thesi^ in conjunction with the Municipal Council of 
ley and the Road Trusts, subsetjuently establislied, constituted 
vhole of the local government gystem prior to 1858. During this 
the first important raeiusuro relating to general municipal govem- 
, was enacted. An Act was passed making provision for dissolvings 
oessarj', tlie District Councils, and placing the arejut controlled by 
nnder municipal bodies. Under its authority tliirty-tive districts 
incorporated, which, with the exception of Cook, joined to Cam- 
jwn in 1870, and East St. Leonards, subsequently united to 
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Hi, Leonards, stUl exist, although nearly ons ba 
in the interim on account of additions or curtfl 
was further amended by tln^ Municipalities 
Act was passed many ttmendDients hnve b€ 
provisions haye been preserved, and many : 
parts of the colony buve been eatubliished und( 



BoAans AKD Trusts 

The majority of the boarda dealing with locj 
within thenietropDlitanarvaaDd workinobtly ii 
tnunicipalitieisft although possessing i^owera ind 
The Metropolitan Trauait Commissioners w< 
Public Vehidea PLpgulation Act of 1873, prior 
of tlie street traffic was vested in the City Coun 
consisted of three raeinbers, but in 1886 the 
four by the appomtnient of a licenseea' repr 
during 1896, which were obtained from 1 
were issued), tineSj etc., amounted to £5,1 6S 
X5,2]6. 

Under the authority of the Fire Brigades A< 
Fire Brigade Bcm,rd and thirty-two country Bofl 
The coat, of maintaining the Metropolitan Brigi 
amounts by the Government, the munitipaliti 
area, and the iire insurance companies holding 
cipal districts. In 1896 the contributions com 
insurance otfices inbereiitGdj X6,30D f>*om the 
from the city and auburban municipalities. T 
3lst December, 1896, wns £00,907^953, showi 
30 per cent, iu ten yeai*s^ the total at the cli 
j£46,2.'>3j370. Some of thpi country boards tt 
Government and the municipalities interests* 
panies do not conwid*^!' themseWea bjund by tfc 
expenditure in connection witli country boa 
Boards cijnstituted under the Act, several uiu 
local Fire Bri|tjades ; and in a preceding chapt 
Insurance, will be found some jiarticulars resp 

The Metrop>litaii Board of Water Supply and 
in 1887, and that of tlie Hunter District in 
tmnsactions will be found in subsequent pages 

Prior to 18S9 the regulation of the |M>rt oi 
to the Marine Board of New South Wales. I 
was pass*.'d which transferred the control of the 
of twelve Oommiasionors, who were empowered 
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reflate the jiort. The revenue during 1894 was £6,507, and the 
expendimre^ i!7,986. The Trust, which was the only one of its kind 
in tJie colony, was dissolved in the latter part (if 1590, whwn the 
Crovennnent t<^>ok over the aclministfiition of tlio port. 

Irrigation Trusts were established iit WentrforLh, Hay, and Balrauald, 
under special Acts passed in 1S90, 1892, and 189.1 ri'sptt-ttvoly. It was 
]irovidetl in each case that the uiemhers o£ the Municipul Council for 
the time being should be the trustees, and that tliey should, with the 
perraiswion of the Governor-in-Council, l»e authorised to borrow money 
for the purpose of tapping the neighl.iouriiii; rivers, and of erecting 
plant and constructing works for the irrigation of a portion of the 
teni[K>rary common, which should be ilivided into lots and leased to 
AuitaV>le persons. The area brought under the Wentworth Trusb 
consisted of 10,600 acres; and £1,000 was spent in preliminary 
(expenses during 1S94-. ITtider a special clause of the Act, however, the 
trust has now been dissolved, and its powers assumed by the Govem- 
nicnt, who have constructed the necessary works. Tlie land adminis- 
tered by the Hay Trust, comprising 12,847 aci-es, was thrown open in 
Decendier, 1893, and at the end of 1894, 02 hohllngs, enibncing an 
area of 77S acres, had been applied for. The prineipfll crops planted 
wei-e liarley, wheal, and oats. The reoeijitii during the year 1896 
aniounte*! to Ju\'20 6s. 6cl., of which XI 11 represented grazing dues, and 
£9 t>s. 6(L deposits on allotments ; and the expendiiure to X14 3s. 3d, 
The credit balance at the close of the year was £128 15s. 8d., but the 
Loan Account showed a debt due to the Bank of £3,389 18s. 6d. At 
Balranald an area of 1,000 acres has been survi'yed, and several blocks 
of from 5 to 40 acres taken up. Pumping machinery has been erected, 
and works for the distribution of the water couimence<l. The trustees 
have petitioned for the dissolution of the Trust, as at Wentv.orth. 



MCXICIPALITIES, 1895-6. 

Under the provisiims of the Municipalities Act of 1867, contiguous 
districts with an area of not more than 9 a(|Haro uiiles, and a population 
of not less than 1,000, may be incorporated as horouj^hs ; aiitl districts 
of not more than 50 sriuare mileH, with a pojiulation of not less than 
500, may be formed into municipal di.strtcts. Since the passing of this 
Act the nunil»cr of municipalities has steadily increased, the total in 
1H77 ha>'ing be€n76; in 1887,122; and at tho beginning of 1897, 183. 
Of these, 76 were boroughs and 107 municipal districts, the City of 
Sydney being clas.se<l with the former, as are the remainder of the 35 
municipalities established under the previous Act of 1858. In tho 
course of the municipal year^ 1896-7, Graft+m was divided into two, the 
fJetJicliHi portion being named South Mrafton, ami (me new incorpom- 
tion t<M>k place, namely, Ingleburn. Notwithstanding the relatively 
smoU area incorporated, Uie population within the boundaries of tliese 
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districte in Fnbruarv, 1896} numbered 749,110, which was equal to 
average density of 271 to the square mile, or nearly 156 times that 
the rest of the colony. 

In the City of Sydney there were, at the close of 1895, 22,500 ho 
oooapiod V»y 96,330 poraona ; in the suburbs of Sydney there wcie tV\f* 
houaea, in which 313,670 persons dwelt ; while in the c^mntry mujt 
palities there were G8. 132 houses, occupied by 339,110 jwraons 
making a total for all nmmcipalities of 155,C90 dwellings, t 
dating :tpprt)xiraately 749,1 10 peoph». In the unincorix)rated portion 
the colony therw were about 100,000 houses, inhiibibcd by approxiinal**- 
528,760 persons. 

The estimated value of land, houses, and other permanent imp 
mentB in the colony may bo approximately stated at X-62,3y0, 
of which £127,499,700 is the value <j»f ratable property in the m 
porated districts. The value of unsold Crown laiids ia not, of 
included in this estimate. 

Authoiity is given by tbo Act to maintain the thorough 
construct H;;hting, sewerage, and water supply works, and to Uwr 
neoeasary rates in connection therewith ; to make and enforce by-la 
for the maintenance of the public health and tlie abatement of nuiaau 
to license vehicles plyinj; for hire ; and ^'enerally to take meaaurw 
the material and sanitary condition of the residents. 

By the Municipal Wliarfs Act of 1893, Councils an^ emi 
puicbaae or lease any wharfs, jetties, piers, etc., erected \' 
district, and ict borrow money for the purpose of coustnicting 
landing places. 

The Sydney Corporation Act directs that valuers shall bo appointiil 
from time to time to assess impi'(iv*'d property within the city at lii" 
fair average annual value, with an allowance for outgoings not exccwl- 
ing 10 percent., and on tho value of such assessment a city rale an* 
exceeding 28. in the £ may be levied, exclusive of lightini;. Appeil 
Courts are held annually. The latest assesAnicnt wjls made in 189ft, 
but the rate has stoi>d at 16d. since 1891, •ind has again been leU 
that figure for 1897. This rate is the only one at [)resent in fo 
The Act, however, pro\ides also for a special local rate not exoefdii 
6iL in the X of annual value, for any work which may l>e for the 
particular benefit of one lucality, but then only if tw<>-thirtU of tH- 
ratepayers of such locality petition for the same. Oci^aaional oclvun : ■-■:■ 
of this {wwer has lieen takeii for street-watering, though nut vi i^'"- 
yeara. The value of the unimproved land widiin the city bounduriL^ 
pioljably not more than 4 per cent, of the whole ratable projirri} 
is included witli the improved ; the aniuuut assessed is G |ier ctmL "f 
capital value, in acco^lance with the Act. 

Under the Municipalities Act of 1867 two persons are appomtnl 
every year to make a valuation of all municipal pruperty, and the oomicii* 
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ore empowered to raise rev«uue by rates on the v&lae so found, nob 
excpwiins Is. in tho £ for onlinary ptirpospH, and the same amount for 
special inirposes. Thoanionnt. of eaclj rate i.s calculated upon ninf^-tentha 
of the fair avcra*j;e annual rental of all buildings and cultivated lands^ or 
lands wlucli are, or have been, let for pastoral, mining, or other purposes, 
whether such lands or l)uildinjjs art* actually occupied or not ; and upon 5 
per rent, of the capitjil value of the fee-simple of all uniniprovwl lands. 
In some cjise?* lands are leased at nifrely nominal rentals, and attempts 
have l»ru made to amend the law so that in no case Hholl the annual 
value of ratable property be computed at less than 5 per cent, of its 
capital value, but so far without succesH. TJie maximum general rate 
is now, in the majority of cases, found inadequate, and special 
gnuita i>f 5a. to 20s. per £ of ^nenil r'ates collwted have been vote*! by 
Parliament from time to time, tlie two latf*st being one of 5s. on rate* 
collected between the months of February and Au/^st^ 1895, and 
another of the .sam** amount on collections between Auj^st, 1895, 
and Aucrnst, 189G. None of these special j^rants applied to the City 
of Sydnf'V. In addition to theso special general i^rantA, a sum of 
£11,023 was granted, and j£0,7ii4 was jmid, as special ^'rants, princi- 
pally towards the maintenance of municipal raada, in tfap course of the 
eighteen months from rhe be^nninj^ i.if 1^95 to the end of June, 1S96. 
During the municipal year IS96 7 the ordinaiy rate of Is. in the £ 
was levied in all the suburban and country inunicipaliticK, with the 
exception of Darlington, Cai*coar, Coorna, and Oudal, which imposed 
9d., ami Lithgow, which imposetl 6d. In Darlington the r-ate of 
9d. included the cost of lightiuK the borough by gas, and in a few 
country municipalities the cost of strict lighting was also paid nut of 
the general rate. There were 95 raunicip;ilit.iea where lighting rates 
were imposed, ranging from Id. to tid, in the £ for gas, 3d. to 6d. for 
electric light, and tid. to 3d. for oil lamps. In only '2li municipalities, 
exclusive of those supplied by the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage 
Board, was there a water rate^ viz., Is. in the £, with four exc<'ptions — - 
two at 9d., and two at 8d. Manly was the only municipidity which 
ijias eroctwl waterworks under the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage 
Act ; while Hay was the only one of the country municipalities which 
had Uiken ailvantage of tlie Country T<iwns Water and Sewerage Act, 
where a rate was not levied to defray the cost of the service, the supply 
being optional, and the charge made by meter. Other spteci/d rubeSy 
mostly for street- watering, wore levied in sfime of the municipalities. 
Only two districts — Kempsey (Jd.) and Wollongong (Ad.)- lened a 
library rate — reading facilities lieing aflbt*dcd without charge by the 
locivl council in many otlier t*iwns, (ir, for a ymall fee, by the k>cal 
^hool of Arts or MeehanicB* Institute. Althfiugh authorised by the 
Act of 1S67 to levy a rate for the purfjose of providing the means of 
education for young (children, it is nut necessary to take advantage <tf 
this provision, owing to the excellent system of public ixistruction in 
force in the colony. 
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Municipalities which avail tht^mselveft of the provisions of the 
Towns Water and Sewerage Act of 1^80 are eiiifjowertHi to levy & rmte 
for each Hcrvice not exceeding a mnxiniurn of 5 per cent on thr 
value of land and tenements, in addition to the ordinary uuuicip'd rat 
At the 30th June, 1897, there were, including Ricliniond, '27 nmnic 
palities with water-worka constructed under tiie provisions of the A< 
while works were in progress at Taniworth. 

The Xoxious Trmles and Cattli- SlaujLjhtering Act and the Dam4 
iSupenisiou Act are administered hy the jioard of Health; but lit 
pivniisi'.s are supervised hy the Municipal Councils, who receive the 
In unincorjmrated districtii the Acta aiv in char;|re of the police. 

In order to aid uiuniei palities in p^o^•idin;^ for the expenditi 
attending' their inception, the Act of 1867 provides for endowmei 
being granted for a period of fifteen years. In eacli of the tirst 
years after incorporation, eveiy municipality is entitled to a sum rni 
to the whole amount actually raised by rates or assessments 
during the past half year ; in each of the next succeeding five ri 
a sum equal to one moiety ; and in each of the next succv^nling 
years, a sum equal to one-fourth of the amount so received- Ai 
the expiry of these fifteen years the assistance which municipalitins maj 
demand from tlie (Sovemnient ceases, and further aid from the Hui 
must be obtained by special grant. 

The City Act of 1879 provided for an annual endowinent by 
State of .£25,000 for a period of ten yeara. It also enacted that all 
for auctioneers' licenses within the city should be paid over by tl 
Tressury to the City Council The amount so received in 1^9; 
£2,137, and in 1890, X3,438. Although the Act authorised the rairii 
of loans efpial in amount to tive yeArs' revenue aft^T the diseontinuam 
of the endowment in 1889, yet it has been found convenient to obui 
special Parliamentary sanction to each new loan. Particulars of all 
loans will be found on page 998. 

Under the 1867 Act the Council of any municipality may borrow 
debentures, mortgage, or bond, hypdthecating any land, jiersonal eslat 
or annual revenue, actual or pro.spective, belonging to the municipal! 
provided that the amount borrowed does not excerJ the estlmati 
revenue for tive years. In 1884 and 1888 Acts were pas5;ed empowerii 
the Councils tf> contract special loans for the erection of gasworks 
town halls, and in 1893 another auiending Act, empoworing ihv 
Councils to raise money to rejjay loans, became law. 

About one half of the municipalities are divided into wardft, 
num1>er of which is regulated by the population ; and everj- pei 
whether niale or female, of the full age of twenty-one years, who, on 
7th day of January in any year, may be the occupier, lessee, or oi 
of any ratable property within any municipality, and who may h»i 
paid rates on the same prior to day of election, is entitled to vote. If 
property be assessed at an annual value not exceeding £25, the ratepavi 
ia entitled to one vote; if assessed at over £25 and not exceeding £7.\ 
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Ko vot^B ; if over £75 and not exceeding XI. '50, to three votes ; 
it over j£l50, to four votes. Voting in by ballot, as in Piirlifl- 

itary elections ; and by special enactment, both owner and tenant are 
Antitled to \'ote in the City of Sydney, the ratepayer being allowed the 
nuxiulative vote (if any), the other one vote only. It is impossible to 
•ay, in the present state of the returns of the suburban ami countrj' 
municipalities, how many persons in the aggregate have the right to 
vote ; but there were 399 aldermen in suburbttn, and 1,-100 in country 
munic-ipalitie^i, which would give one alderman to 78G residents in the 
former, and to 283 in the latter. In l)eceii;ber, 1896, the number of 
electors in the eigltt warda of the City of Sydney was 22,4 i3S, lieing an 
average of 935 electorH i>er alderman. OtJy three wards were contested, 
the voU's jxiUed lacing 5,470. In the other munici[ialities, in Fnbruaty, 
1890, 104 wards wtre contested out of a total of 372. Ti»e niunicijw*! 
year in the City of Sydney is from lut Januaiy to 31st December, and 
the flections are held on the 1st Decemlier in each year. In nil the 
other municipalities the year begins on the first Tuesday in February, 
on which day the nominations are made, jxdls for cont»*sted Meats Ijeing 
jtaJcen witliin a wt^'k ; one-third of the aldermen retire annually, and 
^^o auditors for the year are elected, 

^VTlie following table shows the capital and annual values and the 
Bnesament of boroughs and municipal districts for the year 1896-7 : — 






tHi-iAlon. 



City of Sycbiey 
Sabui-ba 



^p Tofad, Metropolitan... 
Country 



Chpitkl Value of— 



Improvnl 
Lan't with 
Bundlpg* 
thereon. 



AH RMable 
Proputgr. 



Total 
Amount 

of 
Gvnon.1 

1UU) 
Levied. 



nUr AvoTKge Annnal 
V»lue of— 



Improved 
tutti wtih 
BulldlafB 
thttreon. 



All Rateble 
Property. 



44,740,700 44,740,700 
39,747.400 46,(i«e.40O 



84.488,100 
32.380,700 



01,427.100 

36,072,000 



I 
• Gmod ToUl 110,868,800 ,127,499,700 



134.222 ,2,237,040 
132,110 2.5.'>8,0OO 



266.341 

110,750 



377.001 



4.705,040 
2.277,160 



7.072,190 



2,237.040 
2,901,950 



5.141,giM» 
2,461,745 



7.603,735 



H Ab previously mentioned, a nominal annual value is frequently set 

^pun unimproved land in order to avoid full rating, and iuKuch cases no 

accurate estimate can l>e made of the real value of the property. It 

may l>e taken, therefiu-e, that the (igures, both in the preceding and 

the following table, sulfer on this account. On the other hanfl, it haa 
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idicult to obtain valuutiuns which bhow the total exttotJ 
1 the. vttluca of real eetate. since 189;j, for it is not KeurmM 
lat the reduction of the capital value is in ratio to titatfl 
iluo as indicated by the h>wer rating. It will prol^H^f 
le (if^'ures biised on the rating for 1»97-H will shaW^^H 
stiou : — S 


^H MimirifMl Tbat. 


Mciropollt&n Araa. 


Country 

Uniiidiidittaa 


i 


Sydnty. 


Huborhfl. 


1886-7-Anna 
Capital 

1887-8— Aium 
Capital 

1888-0— Annu 
Capital 

1889-00- Ann 
Capital 

1890-I-A:niu 

Capital 

1891-2— Annu 

Capitiil 

1 1892-3-Annn 

CapiUl 

189.^-4 -Annu 
Capital 

1894-6— Annu 

Capital 

1895-6- Annu 
Capital 

1896-7— Annu 

Capital 


fLl value 

valuta 


£ 

2,035.235 
40.704.700 

2.09fl,476 

41.929,520 

2,131,026 
42.529,625 

2,228.817 
44,57(>,340 

2.270.362 
45,527,240 

2,710.488 
51.237,000 

2,786,846 
55.716,900 

2.777.245 
55.650,000 

2,400.175 

66.470.000 

2.361,290 
47,225.800 

2.2.17. IMO 
44.740,71)0 


£ 

1,935.884 

29,410,787 

2.289.685 
32,960,690 

2,501.904 

35,536,209 

2.987. Ofil 
45.6:)5,138 

3,110.825 
48,208.834 

3.141.101 
47.987,210 

3.227.851 
51,174,200 

3,290,637 
.M,5 11,000 

3.IW.022 
53«48l,000 

2,991 ,a% 
40,466,400 

2,904.950 

46,686,400 


£ 

1.713.578 
21,828,8115 

1,727.95! 
21.657,828 

1.895.591 
27,738,4X4 

2,149,566 
30,073.617 

2.405.163 
3:{,475,972 

2.506.214 

34,784,948 

2.6S3.806 
37,;<8b-.300 

2.S61.593 
40,877,000 

2.774.477 
42,275,000 

2.542,725 
30.50(f.00O 

2,461 ,745 

36,072,600 


£ 

5.6»4.6g 
91. »u.:tl 

6.114.11 
96,547.«l 

105.804,U 

7.36S.4( 

130.285,01 

7,7fllW 
I27.21«04« 

8.356.8(0 
134.OOO.70 

8,697^ 
I44.277,4IH 

H,S»29,4fl 
160.938,0^ 

6.4A0.(»74 
151.236,000 

7.«tt3.«4.i 
IW,202,iOO 

7.0l»3.:35 
127,4W.700 


al Y-alue .. ... 

value 

al value 

value 


lal valiio ... 

value 


al value 

value 


al value 

value 


al value 

value 

al value 

value 


al value 

value 


al value 

value 


n1 value 

value 




The incroaso shown in this tuble to have taken pinre belwoeu ISKi 
and 1894 ia very considorable, the amitial value having xmaa £vl 
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X5,684,697 to £8,460,074, ami the capital value from X91, 944,292 to 
XIT)!, 226,000. Part of this increase was due to an additional uurober 
of districts incorporatt^d ; V»ut when allowance ig made for tbeso it will 
still I)o found that the capital value incrwuied by something' like 49 per 
cent. During the last two yt^ra there has been a fall of 15 per cent. 
in the capital value, after taking into account the addition to tlie total 
by the incorporation of now municipalities. 

The details of tho net increase during the ten years from 1886-7 to 
1896-7 are as under — 



Dtvljaon. 


dttrtaff tan jrwn. 


IncnMed (xpltel Tftloo 




TaUL 


PercenL 


TbAftl. 


Peroeve. 


City of Sydney 


£ 
201.805 

969,066 

74S.167 


9D2 
60-06 
43-6G 


£ 
4.036.000 

17,275,613 

14.243,795 


9-02 


Snbarbs of Syilney ,.. 

Coontry Mczucipklitiofl. 


58-74 
65 -25 


TotAl 


1,919,038 


33-70 


35,655.408 


38 '07 







The growth of the city and suburbs has been marvellouH, and Sydney 
now stands as the second city of the British Empire, as efltimate<l by 
the annual vahie of its ratable property, Melbourne ranking third. 
The annual value of property in Sydney aud suburbe, covermg an area 
of 90,230 acrett. was, in February, 1(596, X5, 1 4 1,990 ; while, during the 
same year, the annual value of Greater Melbourne, with an area of 
163,942 acres, was £4,339,000. The following are thu annual values 
of some of the principal cities of Great Britain at the latest available 
dates : — 

London (County) £35,852,468 

OLwgow 4,208.000 

Liverpool « ,...., 3,775,045 

Manchester" „ 2,934,&45 

Birmingham 2,217,392 

Lecda 1,420.386 

Sheffield „ 1,239,447 

Bristol . 1,113,626 

Bradfor.l 1,097,661 

KeM'caatlo-on-Ty&e 1,075,153 

Nottingham 892,479 

* Excluding: SalfonJ. 





. 
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The capital value of all ratable property in miinicip&lities for 1896-7 
is abowit in the foliowiiij; tabl? i — 



HxinliniiBllty. 



' 



mblfl PrapBrtT" 



Uiitiic{|i4litj. 



MetropoHt^Ei— 
Sydney .................... 

iSubtirba — 

Al^xantlrioL ..,.^,.... 

Ano&udjik ..„« , 

Astiticld * 

Bainiain 

Botftfiy 

Botany Korth ............ 

BurwoOfl .......*.,........... 

Camperdown 

Canterbury 

CoQconi . ^..-... 

DfirliDgton ..„.„ , 

Dmmmoyiie ...,,...^..,... 

Kiiiltild ..,...,. „,... 

Krakineville 

Five Dock 

Glebe 

Hunter's Hill 

Hurfltville ...,..,..„,,.„.. 
Kogarah ............... ..... 

Lftue Cove 

LeioJifaardt .^ 

Manly 

Mamckville 

ilarsfieUl.. 

Mua:Aan ,.,„,,„...,„„,... 

NtiwtowH ., 

North iSydney ............ 

Faddingtotii 

Petcrahom ,,..,. 

Raadwick ..... 

Redfem ..... 

Rockdals 

Rydci ., 

.St. Peter's ,,.,,h.. ....,...,. 

StrathBdd 

VaucluEie ...,.,, 

Waterloo 

WaverU-y ,., 

Willoughhy ..,....,.,,.... 
Woollatirji ..., 

Total, StiburbB .,....£ 
Total, Sydney 

Totals Metifjpolitrin,..£ 



£ 

44,740,700 



750,000 

2,07ri,500 

3,284,200 

■240,700 

333,000 

1,500,000 

G5i,aoo 

709,400 
550,000 
2G3,900 
Sfi7J0O 

333,300 
340,}:*00 

2.2^4.100 
G'JO.iOO 
6^,100 
5U,I00 
343.700 

1,407,000 

gn,o(K) 

2,':90,OUO 

f5T,3()0 

756^200 

2,427,^M] 

3»987J0O 

3.21S,:£00 

2,127,200 

1JOS,400 

2,320,000 

977,300 

615,300 

S5 1,400 

9l3.iM>0 

165,900 

777,000 

2,525,200 

8a.7O0 

2,337,000 



4(;,6aj,4ou 

44,740,700 



01,427,100 



CflUBtry — 

Aberdeetr 

Adanistown ... 

Albury 

Amiitlale ....... 

Aubm-n ,...,...*, 
Hatlina ......... 

B&lruiaJd ....... 

Ifankfttoiiiii 

Bathuint .......... 

Be^ 

Berry 

Bingo-ra .,,.„ ... 

BlRyoBV * .,. 

Bombaut ,.,......, 

Bourke ,.. 

Bowfal , 

Braid wood .,.,.», 
Broken HiU ..., 
BroughtoD Yale 
Burrowa 



OabrwitkUa uid Canity ViJ« 

Camden . ............. 

CatiipbeUtowQ ....,,,.... 
Carcoar .,....,....,.....*. 

Carnngtoa .».-.■.. .-. 

Casino ..,,,,.....»,*,., 

CFLBtlereagh ..,.«..,.„..„ 

Cobar .,,....„....... ,, 

Condobolin ................ 

CoonuL 

CoonHmhIe 

OoQtiiJnundfa ,. 

Coraki ...................... 

Cowra ..T 1,. ...... . 

Cudfll ,....., 

Cttd^Ggong .„„, 

DeniUquiii 

Dubbo .... 

Duikdaa ................... 

Bongog 

Ermiiigtou & RydabnereJ 

Farbes 

Gerringong' ., 

Glen Innea 

Goaford .. ............... 

Ooulbu rn 

Urafton ,, ..„,.. 

GranTine ,. 

€«renfoll 



ToulChptul 

ViiilV (A Kjt- 



£ 

67,300 

is$,7oa 

423.8r« 

427,100 
307,(XIO 
104.400 

70,1(0 

1$4,3t"> 

1.05t>,6CM> 

e7»,4W 

2^000 

45I.VKI 
333,000 

17IJW 

1.232.60" 

G«,O0n 

125,70 

115,300 

S2li>,S()0 

214,700 

32,300 

167,300 

154,400 

Be.50O 

i!&5,don 

2SI.900 

SOl.^30 
20I.WO 

48^«0» 
175,«» 

S0.9P0 
414.000 
32T.«l> 
366.000 
ISI.flM 

llT.oCH^ 

430,lt.» 

312,7ttt 
01,000 

l,ff77,9fl* 

4ff7,a«i 
753. nm 
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Unitiipatltf. 


ToU) OapiULl 
Value uf Rat- 
»ble Property. 


Municipality. 


'Altai Capital ] 
ViJue of Rat- J 
aliie Fnijirrty. 1 


) — COtdtHUtd. 

t::::::::::::::::::: 


£ 

9G.200 

i78.:wo 

I10.20<) 

S8.1K)0 
52:*. 7 00 

:«2,ooo 

3f;,2flO 
12S.3<K) 
G71,G0O 
264.700 

32,tjrio 
22i),r>iH) 

340.4)00 
152.704) 
157.500 
177.000 
177,B(K) 
25(1. 500 
188.800 
130.000 
380. 5(M) 
388,700 
410.800 

97,400 
321,900 
8.05.600 
354, y*«) 
156,400 
150.300 

95,000 
15B.200 
107.300 
107.HO0 
257,700 
281,i;fJ0 

75.000 
1 12.400 

03,700 
172.000 
140,7(X) 

411,000 

2:m,uoo 

2,431.800 
2U.0OO 
83.800 
390.100 1 
17f»,S00 ' 
2mi.0O0 1 

1.370,:iOO 


Conntry —coniintud. 
Peak Hill 


M.OOO 1 
300,300 

100,100 
230,600 

76,1HW 
4/i7,800 

81,. TOO 
159.700 

t'6,800 
153,600- 
288.400 

83.400 

2:^5, loa 

68,700 
232,300 
101. 100 
1G2.000 
194,000 

ins.-'ioo 

306.000 

78.400 
153.700 
220,200 
114.000 
30.5. 100 
101».0()0 

<U),400- 
4.38,500 
118,800 
124.800 
283.400 
377.100 
128.()0O 
UU.IOO 

55,400 
".'''8.700 
113,800 
180,400 

41.70(» 
4t3..^i00 
208.300 
23(J,01»0 


Penrith 


£i z 


Pirtoii i,.,. 


bb Z ... 


PUtUburg ,. 


5r r 


Port Mactjimne 


r... . 


Prospect A Shen^'ood ... 

(JiieKulx^yAn 

Qiiirindi 


eS::::":""::"":.:: 


h 


^a Central .. 

rm North 


llAy iiiond Terrace 

Kichmond 


irn 

a 


Hookwood 

Scftne 

ShcllluLfbour 


poo , .,..,. . 


ri* 


Shoalhavou, South 
Silverton 


£•:-:::::::::;:: 


Siugleton 


iw ,„ 


Singloton, South 


an 


SiuithfieUl A Fairfield ... 

St. Mary's 

Stoc*kt<)]i 


an, New 


IB 

» 


Taiiiworth 


Taree . 


wf ::::.:::::;.;::... 


Teinora .,.,. ,..,...,... 


n 


TeiiterSeld 


n<.l, EiiBt 

ttd. West 


Tnniut 


UlliwIiiUft 


etber 


I'liiiJirra 


HUT 


UralU 


i „,, 


Waffizft Waizfift 


: 


W.& !^.. ::;:::::::; 


» '• 


Wallendlteen 


Wallaend 


1 


Wnratoh 


^aie 


Wftrrc'ii 


e 


WLllitigtoa ,.., 


\ 


Wcntworth 

Wickbam 


nburrah 

Ubrook 

ri 

iri West 


Wilcannia 


Windsor ...., ..... 

Wingham 


WollougoDg 

Yas» 

Young 

Total, Country £ 

Total, Mutrt>[)olitaii ... 

Orand Total £ 


Mft 


P 


► 

0. 


3(1,072,600 
91,427,100 




. EftBt 




127,409,700 


latt* 





3h 
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]Mining property is subjoct to rating only in rcspoct of the valt 
tlie sui-fac<* area aiul of tlie buiUlii)g8 erpcteij thereon ; and in the 
of Broken Hill and other mining luuninpiilities, this value is includi\I 
in the atnounts set down in the above table. 

The total revenue collected by all the niunieiiialities of tJie colonr 
(lurini; the y^nr 1895-f5 amounted to £745,006, including thr !^'i - 
endowments and gnints of ^122,^05. The chief heniU of rrvemi- ■ 
as Ktatoil b^'Iow. The grants for roadfi aTe shown .spf^r ■ 
tliey aro almost pxcluirivoly for the maintenance of fJovenif 
passing through the municipalities. In **other rat*',s" are ii 
sanitary charges — where these are collected by the muni* - 
although they are not levied at so much per £, bat represent fees^or 
direct services : — 



Viviaon. 


OenoT«l 

rate*. 


Other 
nilrs. 


Ei»4ow. -^ 


R««(nitML '*** 

1 


Sydney— City 


£ 
143.S6S 

132.(K)0 

104,070 


£ 
02,170 


£ £ 

•»•■■• 

4C,22S 8,164 


45,7192 


£ 

189,34.* 


ft Snburbi 


IS ^-' 


C<>Dbtry 


54,044 17.3flf» riA.i., 








ToUl 


380,848 


123,731 


100,272 


22,333 Il9»ia 


Tttjm 







The fiPMcral rates amounted to X.'380,848 — Is. in the £ boiug tlif gcnrrJ 
rate of all municipaliticH except the City of Sydney, which le^-ic**) \k (*1. , 
tlin nuinicipalities of Darlington, Carco*ir, Coomn, and Oudal, i»b«»n* 
tile rate was 9d. ; and Lithgow, where a rateof 6d, only wtw si * -- ' ^ 
special rate is levied in the City, and in orfler to make the • 
complete tlie cost of lighting and of street wat^'ring hhouUl ' 
from the general rates. The amount sjtent for the former aei" 
1890 was £13, 602, or equal to nearly Hd. in the£; and onntreet waUiiiUi; 
£4,841, equal to Ad. in the £. 

Other rates and chargps — ftir lighting, water, and uther s^ t ■ 
levied in many mnniripalitit'R, and the recei|>ts under this hwi< 
in 1895-6 to Xl*22,73i. This sum iloes not include the* proc». 
Iwviod hy the Metropolitan and Hunter Dintrict Watvr an* ^ 
Bo&nls, and the water supplie-s of Cimiilielltftwn, [<iverpoolp and Ki<h 
nirmd', which, though actually local rutes. are not collected by tl.» iMi...i. I 
palities affocted by them. Tlie amount receivetl from the sour* ■ ' 

during 1895-0 was £284,272, making, n-ith the sum already iiiiiu...ii.^, 
£407,003 aa the total charge for these special servioea. 

The endowments and grants amounted to 1G*48 per cent, of tha tobl 
revenue, the sum being «iuivjdent to ^.s. 3Jd. per hwid of the total I'Of*' 
lation within incorporated areas, or to 18*81 ^ler cent., or 3*. 9}d. {■» 
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head, excludiu^ the inbabiUnts of the City of Sydney. The praportion 
wliich I'livh source of revenue )»ears to the whole raries considerably, as 
the following stuLuiueiit hUows: — 



Divlsiaa. 


Oeiural Rate*. Oth«r UmUa, 


E&ilowineiita 
udOraiita. 


Oihar Reremu), 


Syrtney— City 


per c«nt per ceut. 
75-82 


percent. 


per cent. 


,, Sttbnrlit 

Country • -■ 


nOlO ' 23-62 
35 118 25-79 


19-44 
34-52 


fl-SS 

18-76 


Total 


~»1'12 16*43 ' lfl'4ft 


15*92 




1 







It will \)v awn from a previous tnhlp thai the ^ryfts rpvcnue of all 
uiuuici|ialiiieR, not including the Stati* eiidowinent, Avas £622,201 ; if to 
thiB be addnd the revenue of the Metmpolitan and Hunter District 
Wftt<T ami 8f»werage Boanls the total will r^iich £906,473. This may 
be takfm as the whole burthen of jnoal taxation, and is equivalent to 
about -4s. 2d. ppf head of the population residing within th« limits of 
incorj»orated distrirtB, and to H V'^ per cent., or 23. 4^d. in the £, of the 
total annual value of all ratable proi>crty, as asjainst an average of 
3«. lOd. U*vied in Enghiinl and Walen. namely, 5s. Id. hi the Metro- 
politan, and 3s. 6d. in other tlistricta These amounts are there oon- 
ftideretl low, and are, in laot^ far from rt'pre.sentin;!; the total of the 
municipal expenses, ae, in the ca&e of tlir ])rovincial municipalities, larjE^e 
sums are c«»ntributed from the {)rofiU on the jjas water, and other 
nndert-akiiLpi no largnly in their hands. In New South Wales, however, 
Aft alre4»dy i^luiwn, the (JovernuK-nt contributes largely to tho cost of 
niuiutniiiin;^ the municipalities. 

In c<inn»»ction with thn municipal accounts of the colony, it inny here 
Ije explaiiK^d that tht* returns furnished liy the councils arc not so 
accurate as niii^ht be desired, and the amounts of revenue and exjienditure 
given nnist be tnken as the nearest approximation that C4in bettrrivedat. 
ft is possible that in some cases items of accoutit, such as trauFfrrs and 
cross entries, which do not rejiUy affect the revenue or expemliture, afo 
ificluded, while, on the other hand, items which oui^ht to be included are 
left out. These errors are gmdujilly >>ping rcctitie*!, as tlie accounts are 
now cJiecked in the Statistical Ottice in a systematic fashion, as far as it 
is posslhli* at the jtreaent time to do so. Tn making comjiarisons with 
pr»n'i*ms years, however, it will lie well to l)ear this in mind. 

The total expenditure during iSQj-G by the various municipalities, 
including (Kxyments to sinking funds, amounted to £799,055, which was 
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;£34,0'19 in excess of the ix'venuc receipts. The luunlolpal expendit 

may bo grouped under the following heads :— 



Haul of Expoudlturc. 



AMonnL 



PeroML 



£ 

Salaries &ud office expenses 73,3M 

Other expenditure oii ailmimsti-ation 27|692 

General worka^ acrvicea, and improvcmenta 

Lighting ,,.,.. .,....>.«.....,. «... 

Water 

Sanitary and other expenditure not defrayed out of general 

rate and euilowiiieutft 

Interest on lowns and overdrafts 

PnyiiK'JitN to sinking fun<U ,, ......,».» 

Mificellaneaua 

Total expenditure , £ 



101,048 

340,338 

78.625 

18.679 


12-Wl 
431»l 

1010 1 
2-«1 


6S,M0 

136,663 

13,770 

27,692 


7-96 

i:-57 

1-77 

3M 



779,'J55 , lOO-Oi 



Valuers' and auditors' fees, le^l expenses, and some otiier items « hidi 
form part of tlie cost of administration, are entered in tlif municipal 
accounts under '*Mi8cellan*^H)U8,"of which amount they are eHtimiited to 
nnike up one half. The totals of "Miscollaneous" have, therefore, \>rtm 
ailjuatf d in tlie above and in the next thret? tables, in order to i^iv" » 
more correct statement of tlie proportion wliicli each head bear^ ^ 
whole. Tlie totaJ expenditure on Hauitary services di>es not up^tear . n l 
above table, as in many municipalitiea the fet^ are paid to the tm- 
ti-actor. 

The expenditure of the City of Sydney in 1895 reached the sum d 
£256,637, viz. :— 



Hud of Ex|ieiidlturp. 



Amotiat. 



P9t cni 



Salaried and uftic^ expenses, including Mayor, 

£1,IKX), anil auditora. C2CK) 12,566 

Other cxpemlilurc uii odiniuiiLration 5,684 



General works, serviuea, and improvemonta 

Lighting 

Interest on looua JSS400 

Interest m overdraft 367 



Kinking funds 
Miscellaneous 



162,1184 

13,H02 



56,767 

10.S50 

5,6^ 



Total expenditure ... £ 356»037 



Til 
5* 



2178 
2*^ 



lOOfiO 
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The expenditure of the Buburhan boroughs aud municipal districts 
for the year 1895-6 was £243,604, which may be subdivided under the 
following; heads : — 



HtMuI of ExpnidltUK. 


Ainnunt. Per cent. 


£ 
Salnries and office expenses 22,006 


£ 

31.044 
9i>,020 




Other expenditure oii Administration 0,843 

Crciicral works, services, and iinproveiuents.. 


1311 
30-00 


Liifhtine 


35.365 14-52 


Smnitary and other expenditure not defrayed out uf general 
mte and enilowmeuta 


24.004 

45,762 

670 

9.840 


10-26 


Int^'rpit on Ifwinfl Rnd nvftrdrafti j ji < n i n 


18-70 


Paymenta to sinking funds 


0*27 


MiscellaneouB , 


4f)5 






Total expenditure « ,...*. 


243,004 


100-00 



The proportional coat of administering; these municipalities was nearJy 
double th.T.t of the city ; but when the sniiillness of some of the districts 
is considered) the cost of administration cannot bo deemed unrea>ionably 
high. 

The expenditure of the country municipalities of the colony for the 
year was -C27?<.J^14, which, divided under the same hcadinjjs as those 
given for suburban munioipalitieH, appears as follows : — 

Meftd of Expenditure. | AntmitiL 1 Per cent. 



Salaries and office expenses 3A.604 

Other oxpendtture on administration 12,160 



^IoikthI works, services, and improvemcnta 

hi;!htiiig 

Water 

Sanitary and other expenditnre not defrayed out of general 

rate and endowments 

Interest on loans and overdrafts 

Payments to sinking funds 

Miscellaneous , ; 



Total expsnditore 



278.814 



50.854 
92,334 
2*1.658 
16.544 


18-24 
3312 

10(J4 


37.181 
35.334 

2.7.^n 

12,150 


13'33 

12-67 

0-09 

4-36 



100 -00 



In proportion to the total expenditure, the administrative expenses of 
tho country municipalities amounted to nearly half as much again as 
those of the subnrbrtn borougli-*, Thi^i inny l)e nccounled for by the 
fact that the majority of the country boroughs and municipal districts, 
thou;;h large in area, have but scant population and little revenue, and 
the proportion of expenses required to defray salaries, etc.. is naturally 
much larger than in the cast; of the smaller but more populous districts 
surrounding the metropolis. 
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Th« tuUl aujount of loftn.s raised liurinj; lti95-6 was 
jE9(;,127 wjui rwleeniPiJ. It* to tlii^ liitter sum be aiided 1 1 yi 

which the sinking funds wei*e increaspd, it wnuld ap|*«H.r LbU 
nniount unprovided for was retluced by £10,430 in ilie .-..»it^ 
tlie year. Most of the newr loans were mere reuvwals, oj : 
njitui-ally being taken of the general reduction in ilie rat^s • 
to conaitlenibly retinc*, when practicable, the annua] li; 
respect of interest charges. The tot«I amount of loans, not 
the aniounte dut? to the State under the Country Towns' V 
Sewerage Act, oulstajiding at the close of tlic year,, w ■ 
and towards meeting thin amount there was at the 
siukhif^ funds a sum of £21o,768, leaving X'2, 369,467 not pti 
The total amount authorised to be borrowed by Uie ftubi. : 
country niunicipalitif's wiis much great<?r than the aoiotiii 
rai.se<J. In Rome cases the full anioiiut was nut issueil, and in 
spcurod ovenlraft was li'ss than the amount of securities !•' 
the bank. Uates of interest range<l from 4 per c*?ut. — \ 
carried by £1,005,400 — to 8 percent., which, however, was on 
on XI, 053 ; and the amount paid as iutere^ on loanis 4Ui(l otrm 
during the year was X136,H63. Adding to the amount of 
unsecured bank overdrafts, jC120,440, on which nit' - 
per cent., atotal of iiitereRt-bearing indebtedness of i! J 
at an average ml** of interest of ft'06 per cent. — ^viz. . = : , 
the loans of the City of 8ydney ; 6*^8 per oeut on th---- r : ,. 
muMtcipalitic'H ; and .*)'92 per cent, on thos^^ of the country ^ 
The total debt ]>er head of population living in 
amounts to £3 12s. 3*t, or, if allowance be made for 
X3 Cs. (hL, while the yearly charge fur interest is 3s. 8d. jtci 
Burns, viewed apart from the resources of the niunici]>aIitt^H, ftfrl^M 
means formidable ; but taken in couuectiou with tlieir ^vuerol 
debts of municijiallties will appear intsiguificaut. The foUowing mi 
tho outstanding loans of the City of Sydney at the clo&e iif 1S93; — 



• 111 fiUll 

IS iaatA. 



Whore HfMteH. 



F^md. 



Sydney 

London 

Sydney 
London 

Sydney 

London 



Total 



City 

t» ■' ...... 

•t •• * *-•• 

Cattle Sale-yards 

Stneti Loon 

1 1 -- ..,...•. — ... ,, 
Town Hall Loan 

'» »t 

• • •» - • - -• ■ • 

5 1 core -street Improvemciit 
Public Markets 



£ 


t»r«Mrt, 


30,000 


6 


10,000 


6 


10,600 




fto,wo 




35.000 




500,000 




J00,OOU 




40.000 




35,000 




soo.noo 




9S0.U00 




Mo.nofi 




£l,2ti().U0O 





una 
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ml debentures, £950,000 ore renewable at maturity on 

lority of the fiover&l Acts, the particular Juans beiu;4 ileuoted 
able liy an astonslc. Sinking fuiul.s havr boon o.HUibliahod 
ction with most of th« issues, tbo a;ri,TCgiite amount of which, at 

of 1895, waA £208,154. In adtlition to the amounts quoted 
ir* City of Sydney was enipowered in \K*G to raise a further sum 
000 towards the construction of the public uiarketfi, and also 
for the purpase of providing electric Hghtiiig plant. Up to 
Ejf 1H9G the only addition made to the City loans was a sum of 

received on acc*«mi. of the new public markets d<.4)entureR, but 
mount X7-,U:J1 stood at the City's credit in tho Uiiicm Bank, 
fumb had increased by £1S,30G, and nmountetl tt>X2iJG,4<iO on 
t December, 1^9(>. The outstanding loans of tlie other 
lUtiefl carige from £GO,100 to X.'i53. 

lubjoinnd statement indif^ateH those municipalities which had 
jjUiabUities amounting (o X5,000 aud over at the Ijeginiiing of 



Moafad^t)-. 



Hunicipall(>-. 



Aiuuuut. 
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£ 


rtney .. 


tftio.ooo 


B 


K.UUO 


• • 


it,tni 


.......i 


1A,8U» 


■•^••..* 


os.oou 


».,.... 


&,or)0 


,,,,,,,, 


I&INIO 


»ra.-... 


l7,t)tH) : 


» .,.. 


O.OtW 1 


arr: 


6.U00 
in.iKio 


; 


«,062 


KB-:" 


S7.iiOU 
»,000 


1 


«.Ul>U 


1 


io.&2h 


)U':::: 


Itt.WIO 


30,0110 


........ 


aa,iM)o 


iMX .1 


ca.iw) 


Ml .... 


OlM'Kt , 


«..*..... 


la.6t>o 


■■•>.> 


fll.OllO 1 


uaa«h*i 


1W.90O 1 


M Ka ■ ■ ■ ■ 


W.flW) 


1 •'?••• 


fl.fJW 


10,oon 



SIvtnipnl itan— on n/ 

StiBthflrliJ 

WatDrioo 

Wa\iTlev 

WIUmiRhby .... 
WuoOotita 

tllbr* iHniiMr a/a*i) 



e 

iit.4aa 



TffUl.Mauvpolltitnl l.WU},JS5 



imntrj'— 
ArMi(-r«lc 


18.TfiO 


Uniliunt 


IS^Uit 


Bctin 


AwOOU 


»»urk« 


7,«00 


Buirnl 


f,,OUO 


Bmken HW .... 


C"f»tttmumlrt — 


U.orn 


IKjIiImi 


Ifi/KtO 


Ulan InBA* 


M,tU) 


<*'>u]buni 


lOtWW 


tiruiiuile 


lU.SOO 


HnuilUon 


S.SUO 


nifiwam, Cantml 


&,OQr> 


liivcrril 


fi^MO 


Khtoonila 


6,««» 


IjuiihUin 


n.aoo 


LtRnioro 


12,000 



0«nititr>' — ruof. 
Lithxnw 

I - r|',jrt| 

■ .;i-l. Weet,. 
jirir««Llier ...- 

UoloniC 

MlKiKM 

NArrftiitltn 

Kcwnutle 

(hwifcv ........ 

t*irrftamet» 

VmnvHh 

|*nivpM*t and 
ffhiTttood. 

TitUiw^'Kli 

Wukj^ifa WoifiCtt . . 

Waratah 

Wioklutiu 

WIihImm- 

Waiioneoiiir • • - ' 

Tmh 

Ymiai; 

rnlwn tuiwirr O/m, 

ToUJ, Cuuiilo' 

OnuulToUl.. 



£ 
O.vin 

(l.ltlXl 
£1,000 
ft,UO» 
S,IDO 

ft.ouo 

fi7,40O 
UM9 
50,600 
8fl,(l(IO 
0,000 

fi,U(M» 
lb.3D0 

I A, .Mm 
17.1W> 
d.&QO 
8,000 
7, MM 
13.646 

607,000 



2.&!Ji.*36 



B total ainouut, £1,369,659 was rBised in Loodou ; £1,197,356 
y or locally ; ami £iy, 190 in Victoria. If alLoiA'aDoe be mado 
£1,110.000 raised in L»indun by the City Council, it will be 
I tira other i*mnici{(al authorities have ruUcd chielly on the 
to Aubacribe to their loan i&sueo. 
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AgaiiiBt its debt of ;£ 1,260,000 at the end of 1895 tlic City of Sydi 
f>c>sse8sed assets approximately aiuouutiug to X3,435,595, made ap: 
follows : — 

£ 

Vftluc of mftdo roads and ntreets, not inclnding value 1,470,583 i 
of land. 

Town Hall, inolading organ, furnitare, eto..„ ft69,65H 

Murkutsanrl land 8Ift,'>4ri ' 

Other l.uiMiiigB Ilfl.lTA 

Salo-yarda 77,980 

riiint, sUtiea. aiiii nmteriaU ij.tVIS 

Sinking funds 208.154 

Kixeit rieposiU and current bank balancea 19,457 

Outatanding rates I3,29H 

Totol £3,4.'W.595 



If to this sum he addf-d tli(> value of future rateH, basing it on 
latest jissessment, and allowinj; twenty years' purcluise, tin? total 
would be iiicrejised t(> XfiJllO.OSS; so that the Ukwi indebt**«lne5S of tlw^ 
City of Sydney would amount to ordy -O'fiD per cent of the total aaetti 
or 27'13 per cent, of assets excluding made roads. 

In addition to the current loans to the amount of XI, 325,235, fthova^ 
in the tabic on page 999, the suburbiin and oountry municipalities ^^^^dH 
on the 3rd February, 1896, also indebted for bank tiverdmftA to vF, 
amount of £78.482, and cm contractu, etc, to a further amount o( 
£17,478, making a total iudebtedneas of £1,421,195, or nearly six linifs 
the amount of the general rate levietl in IS9G-7. Those muuieip&litiN 
possessing waterworks constructed by the State were also under an 
aggregate annual liability of £14,532, of which particulars wdl be 
found on pan:e 1,002. 

The assets of the suburban and country municipal] ties on the ^t^ 
February, 1896, were as follow : — 

£ 

Roads and Btroota, not including land 3,303,5<>2 

Town HtilU, oUkt buildiiigrt, and laml ... 4f*U,(t93 

W'ater-wnrka (construclod by Government) £401,460 

Water-works (constructed without O overamont aid) 51,700 

(ias-works and electric-ligbtiug plant 217.924 

Sale-yard-s 23.339 

Wharfs ^. ?*'^*Z 

Sewerage worka 72,857 

riant, Htoiea, furniture, *nd material 44,904 

Sinking funds ....<...... 7.<il4 

Fixcil depoHits an<1 current bank balances 77,141! 

OutManding rates 105.242 

<^oventmont endowments accrued 11,973 

8undry account* due 15,292 

ToUl £4,505,494 
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lounts due l>y one municipality to another for balances on 
tparatiou, j£6,28t!, an* not taken into account in either of these state- 
jents of assets and liabilities. Addin^ a Hun» of X4, 857,380 on account 
r twenty yeai*s' purchase of annual general rates, the total aasets M-ould 
B increased U\ £9,362,874. 

The total municipal indebtedness of the incor()Orated districts outside 
te lioundaries of the city of Sydney would thus appear to be only 15*18 
Esr cent, of tlie total assets, or 23-'15 per cent, of lutsets excluding roads. 
liis consideration uf nmnicipnlities a» a whule, huwever, does not i-eveal 
le fact tliat some are struggling under a load of debt which is well nigh 
LS up portable. 

The amalgamation of the forty-one metropolitan municipalities is a 
sieation which has lately attracted some attention, and various scht-nies 
iv*i been suggested, some for the unification of these nuinieipuliiies unrler 
ae central administration, leaving, perhaps, certain mattvi-s still to \<k^\ 
ithorities, the number of which would be reduced ; and others merely 
roposing to unite two or three adjacent nnmici|mlitie8. It is not 
robable that any grt^at re<luction in the cost of administration would 
D ettected by such a xinirtcation, as the salaries at present paid wre not 
n a lavish scale ; but there is no doubt that increased etUciency would 
e attained, and the expenditure on works and imjji'ovements sensibly 
^uced. Interest charges on loans, more»jvur, would be considerably 
sasened. If the £72^,235 owing by the suburban nmnioipalities carried 
be rate paid by the city of Sydney, a saving of ill 3,500 yvr annum 
ronld be effected ; and in view of ilu* increased importance and more 
Bonomical working of a Greater Sydney, a further re<luction in the 
&te5 of future lojins, either renewals or foi- fresh enterprises, might 
Basonably Ix: expected. 

The Municipal Association of New South Wales was formed m 1883, 
tJ watch over and protect the interests of the mnnicipal bodies. In the 
JRt year there were 03 otiuncils subscribing, while in 1897 the number 
^u& 1 33. The Mayor of Sydney is president of the As-sociation ex offirin, 
Uivice is given to, and Jt'gal opinions obtained for, the members on 
Bbjitable points arising under the nunjerous municipal acts, and a 
Pfleral meeting is held annually in Sydney, usually in the month of 
^i^teuiber. 

Water Supply fok Country Tow\a. 

Country Towns' Water Supply and Sewei-age Act of 1880 was 
Lth the object of assisting municipalities to construct genei-al 
water supply and sewerage. To the end of 1896, 28 munici(>al 
'including Kichmond, had availed themselves of the privileges 
regards the fonner service ; none, however, had profited by 
' provisions with respect to sewerage. The amount re<|uired for 
P*^ing out the works is advanced by the State. The municipality, 
^^©ver, has the option of supervising and constructing the works, 
Ixng which the Government undertakes these duties. Under the 
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originul Act the bum advaiicutl \ru8 to be rofAicl In* xurtftli 
interest at tlie rale of 4 per cent, on thv unpaid balances, t«rii 
inj^trtiineiit to lio equtil to C per cent, of tlie total cost, nod tli 
]fuyineDt to oe uiade twelve months after the date of xhr tnunfrr 
Works to the municijwility. Bui na itwius fonod that thr mtiaiai 
weiv unable to comply with thesie comlitioDi^, the (.^uveruuiffit ID 
pasiicrl an luncnrlinp; Act whicii f;rii,ntcd tliein riK»r«' {a\<'^r ^' 
tht* rati' cjf interest being reduced to 3^ per cent., and t\i- 
mentfi tixed at a maximum of 100. ^| 

The followiiijT is n statement of the wurks completed mi UteW^ 
l^'JTf with the amonnts exp<5ii(ieiJ, and the sumu [myable ftBind 
the period of one hundred yearft, thr lirst refiaynicnte laaTin^li 
due at variouK dates t'aii>;in>; fi\>m the 31st Iteoemberr 1892,1 
31§tt Deeomlx'r, 18%. In the calculation tjf th^ie nyMnal 
ijiterest on the expenditure has been added, and any parmayu 4 
councils. OS well as sums reniittod under the authoritr of the 
l>een deductetl : — 



Munlcl|iallt,r. 


Tobil 
Expenriltiin* 
by the &IMt>. 


Auwunt 
Anutuilly. 


UumtiiMkU^. 




W«nlv 


£ 
37.«iLt 
45,180 

T.MB 

14,380 
ll.04fi 
IS.US 
IS.QU 
tt.uis 

66,1M 

T.Wl 


£ 

1.482 
217 

!.»*» 1 

AM 
&&1 

tan 

1.060 


JwUdMte : 

timtan 

LIMtfow 

Mowm ....,...„ 


A 


K^lianaki 

Ilat.liuntt 


1 . 


Itoiiiko 


M>iinn i. 




Couiuiimndrs 

lNriiili<njiu 

I»1lIl)lO. 


iiianve ai»,i**i 

WajnoiWoipia ::T,iT.' 
Weutw ortb B.tttS I 


Forhid ,,,. 


WtlraJinlft i . . , . 


tMMu 1 


(•oulltum ..,...^, 
Uu\ 


ToUl 


L 


«)M» I 





The Manly works are includwl in this table, its, althou^ 
under the Metnipoliuiu Water and Sewerajje Act of T^ho. 
favourahlo terms of the Country Towns Acts wen* p 

At Forbes, Hay, and Wilcajinia. the works wen.- < 
municipal authnnties, and the exppndilun* Rho^^^l in tip 
the actual ctjst of the works, but tlie Government vaKi.> 
works limn those &ltown above are in course of oonfitmi 
the supervision of the Government, viz. : — 



MuoioipiUlty 




CootULinM' 

Junec . . . 
UoMVkk 
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KW th*»se works, with the exception of those at Tamworth, have been 
nplet^tl (luring 1897} but np to December the total expenditure had 
: been gazetted. 

Six muntcipul councils have constructed works oat of their own 
cuirces. The amoantR already expenUed are as under : — 



t)l unlet |NUlt>-. 
NtfTUdBU 

PoiTKtUftMa ..,., 

PcoriUi 

Silvertoo 



Bjcpcivliiuro to 
8nl Fetiruarv. 



MuiiiclpolUy. 



* il 

8,iOn '; SfiitfloCon 

9U,01XI , Wlutbor 

»,0(j0 1 



ToUl 



fixpcniUturc to 

Snl Kcl'ruHry, 

liMML 



0,MM 



M.TOO 



The water supply works of Broken Hill and 8ilvertun vere oon- 
icted by a private company under a special A.ct of Parliament pnssffd 



» Sewerage Works. 

kA previously umntioned, no adviuitage lias been taken of the Act 
»viding for the carrying out of sewerage worka in cimntry towns. 

will be seen from ihn table jjiven below, however, tliat sewerage 
rtcms arc in exiatence in Rcvoral difitricts; but with few excejitions 
3 operationR are on a minor scale. The ^enrral system of sewi^rage 
lich 13 now bcin^' carried out in tln' metropolitan area will sujH?rsodo 
e isolated sysU'ins of soin*;^ of the suburban districts, and the work.s 
•eady constructed will uventuaily foitn ])art of the general schoino. 
le Metropolitan Board has already taken over the sewenige works 
istructed by the City of 8ydney and the Munici|»alitie8 of Ashtield 

part), Halniain. Darlington, and Kedfern. The cost of other muni- 
$kX wurk» waii as fullowK : — 



llanicl|»Ut,v. 


LoDgth. 




MuiiIdinlUy. 
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AnhflrM 
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fBftlinain 


10.000 
1.000 

],«on 


[liur^tBKl 


KJcbni<ind 


tCiuiilMcrilowti 

«l«lie , 


tSinicloton 


Kiockmn 


Ixflvltlianlt 

lioftli MyOney 

Waterloo ...*., 


Wfttfltlt Wll);]fK 

Weijtn'ortb ... 


S84 
106 


WirkhAm 


700 


W*vcrley 


Wllttiiiiift 


■MO 


^'lltcmrliliv .. ..... 






OcHtlbuni 


To<4l 
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Gas avd Electric Lightivo Wohks. 

The Municipalities Act of 1SG7 authorises the constructu 
for public lighting, by gas or otherwise, and the Municipal Ciii 
of IXSA and 1S86 give the power to provide private consamen' 
pia ; hut afl regarfls electric lif:;htini( this cannot Ije done withNi 
authority of a special Act^ The following stateiuent shows Ifavil 
palities which have constructed giLS-works, and the value of liiefll 
February. 1S96:— 



Uanidiqkli^-. 



Tklaeol 
WoHtt. 



Munidiwlit^. 



Tftlt»c< 

Wtcfc* 



Amiidale . . . 

BftUiurat 

Uwr* 

Bo«nU 

< 'cM>t«nuindm 

I>ubbo 

Ulcn InoBs . . . 
Lisaoro .... 

LIUi){OW 

Urerpool . , , 



< 
12,000 
SS,U7 
B.000 
7.400 
7.040 
D.OOO 

(t.»no 

".(MX) 
tl.MX) 
7.000 



Moloittf 

UUiW«Ubrook . 

Ofkngv 

W««f»Wigsn 
WamUb .... 
Ywu 



i 

U9M 



ToUl. 



Similar information is given below of municipalittes w 
erected electric-lighting plant : — 




MaoieliMllly. 


YoloeoC 
Plut 


Xun{Dl|mUt?. 


VahirJ 

PkM. 


Hedfam ,^.i, .<;,.. 


£ 
]0,000 

7.000 
10,000 

9.000 


tkmvoftk i-... 


< 




Youo» 

Total A 




PenriUi ,,,. 


t7ja 
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As already mentioned, the City of Sydney lately ohtAir*-! ^ 
erect an electric-lighting plant, and to niise a loan of 
this f»ui*po«e. The following municipalities are BUppIie-i "ia> 
light by private companies ;^C'nnterbury (part of streets^ 1 
Btokeu Hill (houses only), and Mr>ss Vale, 

Streets and Lanes. 

The length of streets and lanes within the boundaries • ■ 
Sydney is 115 milns. Practically all the roadways are fnr 
and either woful-hloeked or metalled ; the area laid down • 
material to thn end of 1896 was over SI acres, exohi?- 
square yards of wood-blocking laid by theOovernment at CircultfV 
The value to the city of these stif?ets waa eKtimat^vl 
wbich sum includes jC155,000 for footpaths, 



m^xM at £\jM 
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hroaghuut the suburbs the extent of roads and streets was about 1,485 
iile»i of which T^^S inilra were metalled, hiillast^d, or gravellinl, *1'6\ 
liles fornie<I only, 223 miles cleared, and 243 miles natural surface; 
|d the approximate value of these roadwavs, with culverts, bridges, 
Id similar works, may be set down at iJl, 705,230. In the other 
unicipalit.ii'H there wcn^ I,S61 miles of metalled* ballasted, or gravelled 
tfuifi, 1,173 formed only, 1,420 miles cleared, and 1,SJ<0 miles natural 
irfaoe ; in all 6,334 miles, the value of tlieao iiuprovemrnts being about 
1,598,270. In the above estimates of values, Government roads have 
[>t been inehided, nor is the value of land iweupied taken into account. 

! Wateb Supply akd Sewbkagb. 

ith the rapid aggregation of the population in the metropolitan 
came the necessity of establishing a system of water supply uiid 
Bwerage e<jual to the needs of a great city. Prior to 1887 the control 
(4 the water supply of the city and suburbs was in the hands of the City 
!!or|>oratioiL, and the supply was entirely inadequate to meet the demands 
t^ton it, whili.* the sew(*raj{e system was hijtjldy objectionabU' and 
tiefticient. ScvnrnI of the suburban Councils had also constnicte<l local 
yjrtems. as already mentioned. 

In 1867 a Royal Commission was ap]>ointed to investigate and report 
Ipon proposals for supplying water to the city and suburbs. Two years 
W«r, after various projects had been considered, the Commissioners 
Dbrnitt4*d a re|K)rt recommending the adoption of the *' Upper N«^pean 
riieme." A second Royal Commission was appointwl in 1875 to rejwrt 
tl a B(?werage scheme for the mctro)>olis. The report of this Commission 
*a presented in 1877, and forms the basis of the system now being 
ir^ied out As much controversy was evoked by thR recommendations 

these O^m missions, the Government obtain*^ the services of an 
'^ineer from Kngland, and, after much jiatient investigation, ho 
►proved of the systems proposed and reconimendetl them for adoption, 
^^an Act was pa%.sed in IWSO to authorise the works bein^' carrit*<l imt. 
^V^rst contract in connection with tlie construction of water supply 
IKii was undertaken in November, 1879, an<l that of sewerage in 
agu.st, 1880. 

Xn March, 1S88, the water supply works had so far advanced that the 
I>"\*ernment passed an Act establisliin;^ a Board of Administration, 
k«"ler the title of the Metmpolitan Boartl of Water Supply and Sewer- 
5**, to regulate the water suftply and sewerage services in the county of 
*»idjerland, including those under the control of the City Council. The 
*-iiagement of the former service was transferred to the Board in May, 
^*^S, and of the latter in September, 1889. The total length of water 
^ins taken over was 355 miles, while on the 30th June, 1897, this ha<l 
preosed to 964 miles, exclusive of trunk mains. There were 70| miles 
!wers in 1889, lengthened to 25G miles in 1897. The Board consistH 
ren members, three of whom arc appointed by the Government, two 
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by Uh? City Council, aud two 1>y the saburbau and country; 
within the county of Cunilwrland wliich are bupplitnl witb 
Board is subject to the fjeneml control of tho Minister for W< 
visinn which was considered necessary, as the Govrtmment 
the whole of the money for the construction of tho workiv 
adiiMiiwi MmfltiiatiDg part cf the public debt of tb^ (yilony. 

MarBOPOtrrAN Water ScTPtr. 

As early as 1850 authority vraa given by the 
the City Corp<:>ration for thr construction of water and 
and a systeiu of water supply from tJa* Lachlan, Bunnerong; 
Swamps wna adopted. By this scbeine the waters of the stramJ 
Unee swamps weie intercepted at a point near Uie uhorv oi 
A puoipiiij^ plant wn.s erected here, and the wat«r raiAfd 
strcvt B«SprToir, 141 feet above the level of t\w sea ; thoao« 
via pumped into Paddiogton Reservoir, at nn elevation of 
abow 9ra*l«vel ; and to WooUahra, 282 feet al>ove aea-leveL 
of those works was ^1,719,565. This nystem has Hinoe baao 
by what is known as the "* Upper Ncpean Acheme '' already 
which W118 dpsi^erl and carried out by the late Mr. E. <K 
M.I.C.K The works were made available in li^HS, and have !■ 
auaplr to provide a ctuistaut 8up]>ly for the wants of the 
population of Sydney and suburbs. 

The sources of supply are the -waters of tlie Nepean, Ck< 
Conleaiix Kivers, dnuDinjcr an area of 354 square toilea, a 
enjoying a copious and regular rainfall. The oif-tak« worlumv 
a height of 437 feet above the level of the sea, and the wmtcrl 
through a series of conduits<^partly tunnel, |>arrly open canil, i^ 
places wroiight-iron uqueduct-a — to Prospect Rpservoir, a 
40 tniles from the farthest source of supply. Here n stora^ 
Ims bwMi conNtnicU.H!^ covering an area, when full, of 1,261 
i^pable of holding about 11,000 million gallons, of which 
imlUouH are available for supply by gnivitation. The top wi 
\\)*t fpot above sea-lcvcl. The dam is 7,300 feet long, 30 U 
top, ami is carried to a height of Ht feet at the centre; it o 
2,^Ul,S*r*0 cubic yards of earthwork, and ita water face is 
henvy Itluestone pitching?. The conduits above Prospect R< 
a CHprtcity of ir>0 niillioa gallons p^r day, And for 1(1 mile 
rcHittrvoir tlie cap»acity of the canals and pipes equals 
00 million ifidlons, while for the last 11 miles the pipes have 
of 17T) million gidlonK ilaily. In tliis work there aro ;— 

TiniimU , —..,.«. ,............,«..^.... 

Orwn eumU „ — .._.^..., 

\\ rought-iron pipes, 8 ft, 7 ft. in., and 6 ft. ^amvtar 

t'jMt'iron pipM, 4^ in., 42 in., and 30 in. diameter 13 

Total O^vila 
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From Prosi>eet the wnt^r flows 5 inilfp liy open caiinl to tli(* Pipe 
lead Bftsin, tlienoe o itiilea liy G-fet't wx'ouHjhc-iron pipes to tlie Potts' 
ill Bftlanoo ReseiToir, whicli h;is a capacity of 100 million gjillons, and 
v«jrB 24^ jtcits. This i-eservoir was desifrned to tid^ over any iiitor- 
ptiun in liie supply from Pm8|»ect, iis well as U> prevent lluctuiition 
the head of preHsure. The duplication of the 6-ft. pii>« b«?tvrf«f>n the 
Lsiu and Pot*V Hill, at a cost of^70,205, was recommendtil, in July, 
H97, by thp Public AVnrks C<»mmittef, as a!ao tli** raising of thf? aides of 
1 }jetween Prospect and the Ba^iln, thus incTpasinji; its capacity to 
Fty-three and a half luilliou >;aUonA per day, at a cost of i.'^0,ll2. At 
loit.s* Hill the water passes tliraui;h a series of copper-jjrnuze screens, and 
tii«n conducted by two mains into Sydney. At Lewishnm a bifurca- 
m t-akes phwre in one of these mains ; one branch BUpplyiii;/the Peter- 
lieservoir. tile other uontin\iing to Crown -street. The Petersham 
-oir iH lt>6 feet al»ovehi^ii-water mark, is built of briclf» and ban a 
kpAoity of 2, 157,000 ^rallons. The new 4H.jn. rnuiii, lai<l in IS03, from 
kotta* Hill dirw't to Crown-street, is workefl alt*^mafcely with tlie old. 
be«c9 two trunk mainn are connected at Pet4^r.sliam as an interinediata 
itU Tl»c Crown-street Ref^erroir ia 21 miles f»*om ProsjH^'t. It is of 
ick anrl cnntains 3| million ju^loun, the top waterlevel being 141 feet 
bov« hi^h- water mark. Owin;^ to tlie toimgiaphioal confi^ratinn of the 
kt4culat4*d area, punipini; for the purpose of BUpplyin)^ the upj»er zones 
larcely to be resorted to, and no less than 3,0H>^*J million gallons, or 
y 50 |>er cent, of the whole supply, were thus niisefl durintf the twelve 
onthH etuUnl June, 1897. At Crown-KtitH?t is situaU^d the main pumi>- 
Ig st^ition, where an* erected three sets of comiwtunrl liigh-<luty pumping 
pities, viz., two Worthiu^^tons, and one designed and erected by the 
lort'd D<;>ck and En^neeriuK Company. No. 1 Worthington is capable 
raising 500,000 j^allons per hour to the Paddington Reservoir, which 
73 feet above Crownstroet, and iH of 2,000,000 yallons capacity. No. 2 
orthington can raise 210,000 gallons per hour to the Woollahra 
rvoir. 141 feet above Crown-stiwit, and of 1,000,000 gallons eapa- 
; or, if necessary. 200,000 gallons per hour to the Waverley Reser- 
, whioh is 219 feet above the level of the pumpp, and has a eapa- 
of 1,0S7,000 gallons ; lit-sides supplying two supplemental tanks in 
aveiley Park, 20 feet higher, and containing 40,000 gaUonK. Ko. 3 
rt's) is cai»able of mising 100,000 gallons ikt hour to the Waverley 
A new r**ervoir, of a capacity of 18,500.000 gallons, is being 
nicl<«d in the Centennial Park, at a hf*ight of 245 ft-et, for the 
so of ensuring a larger bulk of water witliin the city litrdts. This, 
ia Iwiieveil, will be the largest sor^'iee tank in the 8outhern heniia- 
«». At Ashtield there is a 100,000 gallon wroiight-iron lank at an 
Vation of 223 feet above sea-IeveL This tank is fed from tlie Wool- 
ly Jleser^'oir by the Petersham trunk main, and supplies the higher 
^"Xs of tlie <lbtrict. 

^^orth Sydney receivea its supply from Potta' Hill, fid Ryde, where 
is a reservoir containing 2,UG,000 gallons, from which the water 
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IB puiii(>fd into a mtllioii gallon tank at Hyde village, 1^34 ff«tilf 
level, and, by & continnation of the aaine mAin, into a pair erf t. 
a joint capacity of 3,00D,000 gallons, at Cbatswo^Kl, at an elft 
370 fpt't alxive high-water mark. A small pumping j'l •' ' 1' 
erected at Cbntflwootl, and tills a 40,000-galloii elevatv i 
roongah, 7} miles distant, at an elevation of 717 feet ii'rjw- ^ 
and from Wuhrf>ongah the water flows as far as Homshv, 13 I 
the north-west of Port Jackson. 

The districts of Cainpbelltown and Liverpool are aupplied fa 
inaincanal by gravitation. At the latter place, a 4,000,000 
reservoir Las been constructed, for the puiiHtse ot" ti-. 
interruption in the flow from the canal. Other districU Uuu 
Sydney, as Smitbtield, (jranville, Auburn, and H<»okw(»od. tuvi 
plied eii rontf ; and at Sinithfield there is a 10(t,000-galli.in ( 
tink, the top water of which is 175 feel above sea level At Pf 
tiiere ate two tanks 270 feet above sea-level, one of which liasn 
of 1.000,000 gallons, and the other of 22,^00 gallons. These U 
tilled by a Worthiiigton pumping plant at Carlt-<^n, which has» 
power of 30,000 gallons j>er hour. The farthest point sootl 
reached by the reticulation is Sandringham, distant 10 miti 
Redfern Railway Station ; so that the Sydney wat^^r supply <I 
range of 23 miles from north to south. The length of the 
exclusive of trunk mains, is 964 milea 

The total volume of water storeil in the Potts' Hill and oUw 
reservoirs below it, is as under : — 

South Sydney IOCI.614,000 gilloofc 

North Sydney 6.1^.000 ,, 

Total 106,770,000 „ 

An analysis made by the Government Analyst in June, \\ 
that the water was perfectly suitable for all puq>osea of a 
supply ; and this statement was confirmed by an iudepviid^ 
made about the same time. 

Tiie nund>er of houses connectetl M-ith the metropoliEan 
on the 30tli June, 1897, was 87,190, and the number 
8uppli**d, 41^,512. The average daily consumption during' 
endetl .lum?, 1897, was 17,059,357 gallons, e<^uivalent M -*t'2 
per bouse, an-l to 4220 gallons |K*r hejwl of [wpulntion -■ 
latter «:|uautity was 144 gallons in excess of the tpi 
during the previous eightetMx months. The total amount Mippiitv 
the year was no less than 6,446 million gallons, exclusive *A % 
million gallons KUpplied fr«H» of charge to puVdio hospiuls, cl 
institutions, etc., and of 340 millions also supplied free to pt 
and for street-watering and, in cases where no sewers wei 
gutter-flushing. 
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The revenue from the Water Service Branch during the year ended 
30th June, 1897» was £175,984, and tlie ex|>enditureXl88,l.»*Jl, of which 
j£:i*5,221 was for maiiitenanw, X14,600 for management, £144,050 for 
interest on loans, and £3,350 depreciation account. Tliesc figures show 
an increase of £1,627 in the receipts as compared with 1896. In order 
to Ofiunter balance the falling oH* in the municipal assessments, the water- 
rate yra& iiii^ed hy Id. in the £ from the Ut January, 1895, but a 
discount wo-s allowed from the same date for prompt paNTuent. 

After allowing for loans and advances fi*um (Tovernment t*j the 
amount of £3,783,1 6H ; the City Council VVnter Fund and Dcbfntures, 
X462,r3S2 ; rates overpaid, £582 ; iind other liabilities, £70,15:i ; and on 
the other aide, fur tlio value of the water sup[ily works, lands, and 
buildings, reservoirs, and pumping plant, £4,20.'',621 ; the amount 
due for rates, etc, £34,090; for the value of Rtore«, working plant, 
and tools, £25,300 ; and for other iwseta, £3,913 ; — tbe balance-sheet 
on the 30th June, 1897, showed a sum <if £13,646 to the credit of the 
revenue account. The revenue for the twelve months ended June, 
1807, showed a return of 311 per cent, on the actual capital debt of 
.£4,244,550. The rates of interest payable are 3*79 per cent, on the 
loan expenditure by the State, and from 4 to 6 per cent, on municipal 
del»!nture.s taken over. The BoanI, however, do not debit their account 
with inteit'ston the City Council Water Fund, £377,382, on the !:n*'»und 
that thiiS expenditure was mwle from rates contributed by the citizens, 
and they, therefoi-o, show a return of 3'.'i0fjer rent, for the yejir 1890-7 
inntejul of 3*11 per cent, set down l>el(iw. The rate.s for the *ither 
years differ for the wiine reiuson. The Royal Comnu.s.sion which 
investigatwJ the atlairs of tlie Bt^unl has recommendetl that the 
<iovernment should dcfinit^Oy deteiTuine the amount of the capital 
debt on which interest siiould be set a.sido. 

The subjoined statement gives the trausabctions for each year daring 
wliich the Board was in operation : — 
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ceuL 



nev«ni)c. 



Expendl- 
turo. 



BOUNS 



PopoUtion 
Mnr«cl. 



fivfiply. 



Dftfir 



ymriy. 
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1«8 


S.004.657 


i-as 


IMW 


S.08S.I»(KJ 


a*3i 


a«fM 


8.180.080 


3.1H 


-i»»i 


S.AUO.OtO 


S-S5 


19^ 


f(.»M..'Wl 


■AM 


J. __■>.. 


- 1V..7JI 


3-62 




.•lU 


3J-64 




:.>n 


l-IKl 




i.i-.l.lMU 


S-Bl 


J^' 1'-) 


4,S4«.i;&0 


3*n 



lS5,4fln 

iss.ft-is 
iiu.sm 

J«M«7 

174.367 
176.064 



R.1,4{a 
144.043 
U7.310 
lfi4,l.'»4 

lttl,82.'. 

liV'i.MO 

iao,7(M 

182,07& 
18S,»1 



rra 


No. 


fli.7ia 


vm,-Ma 


«7.W4 


itX.iUS 


71.901 


3«3.aM 


7(1.0M 


WU,84« 


7a.oifl 


lf«.i*M 


W.28a 


SPO.lSt 


}iXfiii 


401,380 


95.OW 


40^,28? 


ar.Hw 


418,512 



a,i44,iin 

S.!iSO.O(« 
S.«8a,(W4 
9^ft40.10t 

12,.VO.fttt 
13,7il9,S74 

I irt.mt.PH ' 
i7.aGD.as7 ' 



2,i»72.(ttl.H?3 
a.2]0.X4l,1f>!> 
3,007,4ns. 41513 
3,4*l«.y:i7.f.l4 
4.43!».e7S,W»'l 
4..'.7«.T«2,bart 

9,I»4,P^.J173 
0.44fi.Oa&,3S» 



* Hix months ended 3t>th June. 
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The /imoTinte of the wxpitAl debt, 1895-6 and 1896-7, Ho 
include ^£32,341, the i<roportion of the cost f»f offices chargenble in 
Water Supply Brancli, as the Board charge their working expenses wit 
rent on their new offices. 

Ah already stated, the average daily supply of water to persons in 
nietropftlitan district dunng the year ended June, 1697, was 42 20 galU 
as against 10-70 gallons during the eighteen montlm endt-d June, !S1 
and 34*23 gallons in 1894. The Sydney average is contrasted 
witli the latest available averages of some other cities ; — 



aty. 


\veraff« 

DoUy Supply. 


' city. 


Mtmt9 

Dofly Supply. 


Sydney 

>1 el bourne ... 
AxickUnd 


gallons. 
42 
49 
44 
64 


Hobart 

Lomlnn 

Berlin 


gallon*. 
60 
31 
13 


Diineclin 


Paris 


36 









The Huster Distbict Water Supply. 

The water supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed 
the Government, under the provisions of the Country Towns' Wat 
Supply and Sowenigo Act of 1880. During 1892, under the author 
of a special Act, a Board was established on similar lines to thoat 
of the Metropolitan Water and Sewei-age Board, the nunibrr 'f 
members also being the same— three beLnj; nominated by the Gt»\ 
one idected by the Municipal Council of Newcastle, two by the iwi 
municipalities, and one by the municipalities of Knst and We*T "^^ 
land and Morp«Hh. The following municipaiitie*i were prot.ljm "* 
within the area of the Board's juriKdiction: — Adamatown, Carnni;M- 
TTmiiilton, Lambton, Lambton (New), East Maitland, AWst Mtiiilu:;-; 
Moreivether, Mory>eth, Newcastle, Plattsburg, Wallsend, W'ar'it.'i]i. v ^ 
Wickhum, besides the unincorporated townships of Miami and 0*-l> 
Creek. 

The operations of the Board are at present entirely confined to rmiit 
supply, no sewerage works as yet having been attempted!, Purti( 
relating to the operations of the Boai*d are given below t— 





Ciipttol Cost. 




Erpcndt- 




I'oiKiUlIoa 
SorviKl. 


Supply. j 


You. 


Amount 


Return 
por cent. 


Revenuo. 


Interat. | 


D&lly 


T-rt^ 


1892-3 
1893-4 
1894-5 
1895-6 
1896-7 


£ 
404,407 

405,871 
412,732 

415,784 
428,025 


8-52 

2-96 
2-75 

2 '88 
3-16 


£ 
22,651 

2I,I(HJ 
20,367 
20,779 
22,518 


£ 
22,551 
23,591 
23,467 
23,362 
23,984 


Na 
3,421 

3,848 
4,660 
6.246 
6,931 


No. 

I7,ia-. 

19,240 
23.300 
31,230 
34,655 


g.!' 
461 
41s 
81 ^ 

6011,: _. 

731.451 
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By the Aot of 1802, and an amending Act passed in 1894, the capital 
lebt was to be liquidated by aiinuitl instalments distributed over 100 
yejire, inttn-eat being reckoned at 3A per cent. In November, 1897, 
however, a further amending Act was passed, abroijating the repay- 
ment of exftenditui-e on '' permanent works," and leaving the number 
of annual instalmontM in li(|uidation of the cost of " renewable works" 
to be tixefl by the Gcivernment from year to year. 

E\'idence ^dven br-foro a Kr»yal Commisaion which sat in 1897 showed 
that the IJoarrl estimated their deJiciency on the working' for five years 
at £126,700, without any provision having been made fur the sinking 
funds prescribed by the previous Acta. It was ur^d liy the Board 
that 8(1 much ui the capital debt Hhould be remitted us would bring 
down the amount of interest to such a sum as would be covei'ed by the 
prospective revenue. 



Richmond Water Supply. 

The municipality of Richmond availed itself of the Country Towns' 
Water Supply and Sewerage Act, and carried out a scheme of water 
supply. The local Municipal Council administered the »er\'ice until 
May, 1893, wlien it was temporarily transferred, pending the obtaining 
of legal powers, to the Metropolitan Board. As only the premises 
of those persons who signefl an agreement to take the water can berated, 
the revenue from tlie service is greatly restricted. The accounts are 
kt^pt separate from those of the metro|K>litan su]>i)ly. A small pumping 
plant was erected on the left bank of the Ilawkesbury, just below the 
confluence of the Grose and the Nepean, as well as a circular brick tank 
having a cajmcity of '22.'i,000 gallons, the top water being 20G feet alxjve 
sea level. The capital c<Tst of the service, together with the i*evonue 
and the liability against revenue, are shown hereunder: — 





Capitol 

COML 


Annual LUbility apdnst Rcreoue. 




Yew. 


Interval 

at. 4 
|N>r cent. 


MalntenoDoe 
(InL-luilln^ uroiior- 

tlQD of faffiM-offlOe 

expotiBM). 


Total. 


Revunue. 


1893 
1894 
1895-6 
1896-7 


£ 
12,340 
12,340 
12,4S0 
12,636 


£ 
494 

494 
746 
505 


£ 
315 
038 
707 
3ft3 


£ 

809 

1,132 

1,453 

888 


£ 

40O 
43& 
884 
658^ 



The figures shown for 1893 are for the seven months from 1st June 
Slst December only, while tbose for 18'J5-6 cover the eighteen 
rnths from 1st January, 1695, to 30th June, 1896. 
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Metropolitan Sewerage Wobks. 

Tlie original sewerage works at Sydney were begun in 1854, 
in 1889, the date of ti-ansfer to tlie Board, there were, as stated 
previous pa^e, 70*27 mile:^ of old eity sewors in existence^ ^Vll 1 
old sewers are being gradually renovated and rejiaired, the cost 
provide*! from revenue. The aunual cost for maintenance is co&e 
ably lessened by these renovations. The works now being caimViJ 
will, when completed, druin the whole of the iiorihem and soul 
slopeH of the city and suburbs, discharging the sewera;»e of thtf* foi 
into the ocean between Bondi and South Head, and of tbe lattn 
sewerage farm on the shores of Botany Bay. Owin;;;: to tlie m^Ut 
tlip foraier lessee to undfrlake the necesaary works thi& farm Is 
worked by the Board. During the twelve months ended June, \i 
the average diiily tlowof sewage on to the farm wiia 2,315 1,G00 gallt 
ftnd the total quantity of ailt reuu>ve<l from the screening chamben 
deposited on the farm, 1,975 cubic yards. The two main outftills 
been completed, but the reticulation works in the suburbs will yet 
some considerable time to construct before the whole area profit 
the system. The subjoined statcinunt gives the transactiomi for 
year since the sewerage system has been under the control of 
Board. The capital debt for the last two years is exclosive of CTJJ 
being a proportion of cost of the new offices of the Board, n 
have debited their working exp»eiises with rent on these new 
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I,(MHi.y48 
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87.927 
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31.402 
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1.091.462 
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93,661 
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1894 
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93.1.34 
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1805* 


l,831,fiM 


1-56 
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M 


18flr..6 1,892,256 


2-80 


85,486 


»S,748 


44^462 


213,417 


230 "20 


uv 


1896-7 2,018,120 


2S2 


87,652 


101,094 


47,593 


228.446 


266'76 


i»« 



* Six munUiv vmleU Jun« SOtli. 

During the twelve montlis ended .Tune, 1807, 2,417 tons of sill 
removed from the sewers, and the bulk of it deposited on Ctovcni 
reclamation Morks. Alxtut 3,530 cubic yanls of de]>OBit wisre also 
from the storm-water drains. 

Up to the IJOth June, 1897, there had been constnictwl lsri-49 
of new sewers, and 18'41 miles of storm-water drains, makings 
with the old city sewers, a total of 274-17 mile* of sewers and 
of which length 210*00 miles were ventd&tcd, ilic a^re^ate l< 
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;he ventilating shafts erected being 99,397 feet The number of houses 
.*oDnf*ou«(] and of |iopuIation served at that date was 47,593 and 228,44-G 
:*efi|>ectively. 

The revenue of tho Board frc»m sewerage during the year ended June, 
IS97, was i!b7,652, chiefly from rates ; and tlie expenditure £101,994, 
rijL, ^iy,9l8 for maintenanee, j£10,763 for management, £71,328 for 
interest on loan capital and del»entures taken over from the Municipal 
Couneilw, and £985 for deprwnation. !No interest, however, is debitt^d 
t>y the lloani to th^ir account on £103,431 paid for sewerage works 
3Ut of CortBolidated Revenue. If this were done, the return per cent. 
jrielded during the y^A>* would ho 2*82, as sliown in the above table, 
Lnsteiul ni 3*02 set rlown by the Board. A like difference exists in the 
return for previous years. 

Tlic funds necessary for the maintenance and management of the 
Water Supply and Hcwerage sen'ices, as well as the sum required to 
pay intorest on the capital debt, are obtained by rates levied on the 
prnpertiiis situatc<l in the dibtrict« benefited by tbf systems. The 

fpessments of the Municipal Councils are generally accepted by the 
nrds as the values on which to strike their special rates. In oases 
more than ordinary conaumption of water, a charge is made according 
bo the quantity used, while various tixetl charges are imposed for the 
MO of water in certain trades and callings, for gardens, and for the use 
jf animals. 

Hbi connection with loca,l self-government, by means of the municipal 
Bfeem, occurs the only instance in winch the principle of what is known 
Bio^ option Uaa Ix^n put into oi>eralion in the colony. Kor many 
jfears there was a strong? agitation in favour of local option, itr the 
right of tlie inhabitants of any district to control the li<juor traffic in 
that district, and on several occasions unsuccessful attempts were made 
to legislate upon tlie subject. In the year 1882, however, an instal- 
rnent of the principle was included in the Licensing Act then passed, 
irbich, with an amendment made in the following year, is still in 
Bbroe. Theao measures provide that in every municipality, or ward of 
i luunicipality, a local option vote shall be taken every three years, at 
hft elcctiim for alderman, in which the nitepayers are permitted to vote 
Bther *' Yes** or "No" on two questions : (I) Whether any new publicans' 
icenses shall be granted during the coining three years in the niunici- 
>Ality or wai-d in question ; and (2) whether any remoxTils of publicans' 
ioenspa shall bo allowed within the same period. Over eleven- 
iireiitieths of th(» votes polled are required to make tho vote operative 
n the negative. The a<lvocates of local option are not content 
rith this [partial adoption of tho principle ; they urge its extension 
lO every electorate in thp colony, all persons on the electoral roll (o 
lAve the right to vote. They furtlier pro[iose to place it in the power 
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of a majority of the electors to any whether licensed public-hous 
shall bo BuiVered to exist at al). The extreme advocates of local optic 
also cfjutend that women should have t)ie ri^jht to voU' upon tbia questii 
as welt as men, and that public-houses should be abolishetl withot 
compousation to the occupants or owners. Althouji^li the local optic 
vote is taken once in three years in every uiunicipRlity, or ward 
a municipality, the year when it \a taken \& not the same in 
During the three years 1S95, l.s96, and 1897, only 10,105 eled 
voted on the first, and 10,663 on the second ipiestion, in 222 i-ouuM 
municipalities or wards of municipalities. In 1G2 cases the voto wi 
against, and in 60 crises in favour of the ;urrantin|;( of new licwi 
while in 115 cusea there was a majority in favour of, and in 107 
against removals. The total number of electors on the munici) 
rolls in February, 1896, was 177,634 ; and allowing for the fact tJwti 
cOMftiderable number of these were for various rejison di8i|ualitied fi 
voting, the Muiall number of votes reconled on the local option qu( 
fthows, nevertheless, a remarkable apathy on the ]>art of the pei 
entitled to vote. The results of the latest voting in 37 suburban rouiii< 
palities, includini; 31 where the vote wob taken in February, 1897, wi 
that out of a totiil of 67,676 electors on the roll, only 9,595 vot4»l 
the quet^tion of new licenses, viz., 3,117 for, and 6,47H ngninM 
9,115 on the question of removals, viz., 3,630 for, and 5,485 agaii 
In the city of Sydney a vfite wan taken on 1st Deceinlx'r, 1897, whe 
out of 22,428 voters on the roll, only 2,130 voted on the que&lion of 
new licenseH, viz., 787 in favour of, and 1,343 against; and 2,045 on 
the i|Uf,stitm of i-emovals. viz., 903 in favour ctf, and 1,142 against. It 
would therefore appear that very little int<*re8t is taken in the matt«r 
except by the cxtreum lulvocati^s of temperance on the one hand, and 
those interested in the drink trailic on the other, while the genei»l 
public is apathetic on the subject 

Pajiks and TIrcreation Kbserves. 

It has always been the policy of the State to proWde the reaideiUa 
of incorporated towns with parks and reserves for public reczviatkA, 
and the City of Sydney contains within its boundaries on exteuto( 
parks, squares, and ])ublic gardens larger than exist in xnost of t^ 
givat cities of the world without regard even to area. They oowr 
alto^ifether 747 acres, or 26 ]>er cent, of the whole of the city propic 
In addition to these reserves, the inhabitants of Sydney have lb* 
use of r)30 acres, formerly reserved for the water supply of the city, 
but now known as the Centennial Park. This roagniticent i-ecreBtia 
jrroiind has been cleared and planted, and is laid out with walks ofti 
drives, so that it is becoming a favourite resort of the citizens. Tbi 
suburban municipalities are also Mell provided for, as they contain 
including the Centennial Park, about 2,306 acres of public parkK »ai 
resen'cs, dedicated to, and m some cases purchased for, the people by 
the Government, or about 2A per cent of their aggregate area. 
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In addition to these parks and reserves, there was dedicated to 
the people, in December, 1879, a large area of land, situated about 16 
miles south of the metropolis, and accessible by railway. This estate, 
now known as the National Park, with the additions subsequently made 
in 1880 and 1883, contains a total area of 36,320 acres, surrounding the 
picturesque bay of Port Hacking, and extending in a southerly direction 
towards the mountainous district of Illawarra. It is covered with 
magnificent virgin forests; the scenery is charming, and its beauties 
attract thousands of visitors. 

Another large tt-act of land, designated Ku-ring-gai Chase, was 
dedicated in December, 1894, for public use. The area of the Chase 
is 35,300 acres, and comprises portions of the parishes of Broken Bay, 
Cowan, Gordon, and South Colah. This park lies not more than 10 
miles north of Sydney, and is accessible by railway to within 5 miles, or 
by wat«r vtd the Ha^kesbury River, several of whose creeks, notably 
Cowan Creek, intersect its forests. To the 30th June, 1897, grants to 
the amount of JC1,450 were made to the trustees for improvements, and 
a further sum of £250 was paid in the following month. 

In the country districts reserves, extending often over 1,000,000 
acres, have been proclaimed as temporary commons, whilst considerable 
areas have been from time to time dedicated as permanent commons 
attached to inland townships, which are otherwise well provided with 
parks and reserves within their boundaries. 
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